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NEW PROSPECTUS 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue commencement of a new volume of the Port Folio confers on 
its Editor a.sort of right to be heard, when speaking, in no Bobadil 
tone, of its pretensions to public favour. In the management of a 
Magazine, January and July are literary épochs, which interest both 
the proprietor and the reader. On our road to humble Fame we-have | 
arrived at another turnpike; and now may be permitted to count the 
milestones we have past, and describe the. route which we shall take 
fer the future. 
- During five years, the Editor, ‘surrendering his own opinion to that 
of some of his asdociates, publishéd: his Journal in an awkward form; 
which, at length, appeared not less uncouth to others than to himself, 
‘It was deliberately changed in the January of this year, and the con- 
venience, propriety and taste of the alteration have been clearly recog» 
mii not only by the Editor and Publisher, but by all their Patrons. 
; In consequence of this improvement of our plan, we preserity each 
year, two closely printed volumes, containing a vast variety of literary 
matter, exhibited in a style of typography. sufficiently neat to entitle 
them at least to a place in the Lounger’s library. With all the 
blemishes which must necessarily deform a periodical work, that can- 
hot Wait beyond its revolving Saturday for the inspi?ation or the con- 
tributions of genius, still among the various essays-which constitute the 
semi-annual volume, som, perhaps, may be found, which may deceive 
the burthen of life, ot invigorate the enthusiasm of literature. ‘Single 
numbers may be dull; for what morning star of genius can be found in 
the galaxy, nevér shorn of its beams, and glittering with perpétual 
splendor? But, the whole series of six months’ speculation may afford 
something for the amusement of the idler, and something for the edi- 
fication of the man of business. For Veriety is the motto of this papery 
afid our object is still to mingle and contrast its ingredients ; : - 
i - Like oil and acid, blent in social strife, 
The poignant sauce to sweeten vapid life, 
| Jt is impossible for a critic, of the most captious and cavilling hu 
mour, to scrutinize á- pagé with morekeentiess and rigour of examina- 
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tion than the Editor is accustomed to employ upon every production 
of his own pen. His self-complacency i is seldom soothed by such ana- 
lysis. No man can have a livelier sense of his literary defects, or deplore 
them more sincerely than he, who habitually numbers their fre- 
quency and their magnitude, and who sometimes, amid the recol- 
lection of domestic calamities, the gloom of sickness, and the frowns 
of fortune, still remembers, that he has a reputation to lose, as well 
as a fortune to acquire. Yet, though he may walk with a tottering 
or false step over the field of literature, he trusts, at a general review; 
to hear applause for the skill and strength of his adroit associates, 
though many a censure be uttered against the awkward leader. He 
has been supported by a phalanx of men of genius, 

« With learning, spirit, sense, endowed, 

Whom real feeling rescues from the crowd ; 

The FINISHED FEW, Ooh whork each Muse depends 

For candid judges, and for generous friends.” 

Both in taking and maintaining his literary ground, he has been 
most ably seconded by the lawyers of the country; men who are un- 
questionably the best patrons which literature can hope to find in 
America. Quick to invent ingenious and useful papers, and. powerful 
to disseminate them ; eager to encourage, and generous to reward me- 
rit, they frequently unite, in one, the author, the publisher, and the 
patron. The Editor’s heart would be like the clod of the valley, and 
his nerves would cease to vibrate, if he felt not the .genial influ- 
ence of that profession, which inscribes on her. rolls the names of 
those, who, by the acumen of genius, the energy of eloquence, and 
the researches of study, have attained the summit of forensic eminence, 
and who “ graft on the rough and knotty stock of a al the 
scions of taste and polite literature. — 

. Through the varied maze 
Of eloquence, now smooth, now quick, and strong, 
Profound and clear, who roll the copious flood. 

But, from no solitary spring has the Editor derived such fountains 
of amusement and instruction as he has been able, either copiously 
orscantily to supply. He has had access to many sources of inform- 
ation, both foreign ‘and domestic. Like the versatile apostle, he 
has, been debtor both to the Greeks and the barbarians, both to the 
wise and the unwise. When English novelty. was not at hand, he has 
had recourse to Roman antiquities, and, in the quaint language of the 
parable, has been often “ like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 

In fulfilling his task, the Editor has fully. proved all its delicacy 
and difficulty, and has felt all the pleasures and pains of a Journalist. 
He has been obliged to appear, like a Martinet, in the field of litera- 
ture, and to fight, like a partizan, in the trenches of. politics. ‘During 
the first year of his labours, his-interest was jegpardized by the unit- 
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ed influence of fanatic folly and party rage. During the last year, 
his honour and his freedom were assailed by the savages of demo- 
cracy, assuming a legal shape. But, from the perils of false brethren, 
from the poisoned cup of some, and the fiery darts of others, he has 
received no vital injury ; and, without parting with a principle, or a phre- 
Judice, without losing one jot of heart or hope, without relinquishing his 
courage, or his care, he presses onward to the radiant point of duty, and 
reverently hearkens to the hallowed voice, saying, THIS Is THE WAY} 
WALK YOU IN IT. 

At one moment, while most earnestly aeoe to promote the - 

genuine good of the country, the Editor was left nearly alone. He 
maight start at the solitude of the scene, and perhaps sigh at so gene- 
ral a dereliction. But he did not regret the past, nor despair of the fu- 
ture. If his spirits suffered a momentary depression, they quickly 
recovered their wonted buoyancy. He remembered that it was his 
duty tobe full of energy, fertile in resources; to be of an elastic spirit, 
and a stout heart, though favour were withdrawn, and fortune benig- 
nant no more. 

He has been charged with cherishing a contempt for publie opi- 
nion, and, above all, he has been taxed as the Hibeller of his country, 
and the calumniator of her Genius! If-by public opinion be meant, 
the unlearned reason of a majority, told by the head, for that he has in- 
deed a MOST: SOVEREIGN CONTEMPT. The common feofile, in any 
country, in every. age, are nearly the same. Their praise is often to be 
dreaded, and their censure is generally a proof of the merit of the ob- 
ject.. That miscellaneous rabble, which BuRKE emphatically calls the 
miserable sheep of society, have never yet compelled or allured him to 
run, with bareheaded debasement, the scrub-race of popularity. 

For, what delight, says the independent MiLTon, who was a repub- 
lican, and one of the sternest of his sect, 

What delight to be by such extoll’d, | 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 
Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise? 
His lot, who dares be singularly good. 

But, if by public opinion be meant the clear and harmonious voice 
of the good and wise, the first charge against the Editor is false. To 
that voice he hearkens as to an oracle. 

The second charge has been often preferred, but always in a very 
vague and undefined manner. The Editor pleads Not Guilty, with the 
clearest conscience and the most distinct utterance. He has, indeed, 
satirized, according to the measure of his talents, the absurdity of 
many of the institutions, and indicated the deformity of some of the li- 
terary productions, of America. He has been constant in the opinion 
that FOLLY was not to be spared, merely because it was folly of our 
own growth. Of that hoodwinked patriotism, which will not look at 
error, because. it is domestic and a native, he never was, nor can bes 
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a votary. -But he has, been studious, with all. the powers-af discrimina- 
tion, to distinguish between genuine merit ahd mauntebank pretension.. 
He has habitually volunteered as the harbinger of Genius. No literary 
project of any plausibility has he refused to aid. No tolerable speci- 
men of authorship has ever been presented to him, without its receiv- 
ing a full measure of honest praise. He is constantly on the watch, to. 
descry the first beams of genius, and prompt to praise the. spirit of li- 
terary adventure in all, 
s Who, Sampson like, in conscious might secure, 
_ Burst the strong bonds that meaner minds endure, 
Disdain the beaten track, the common crown, 
2 | And force an untried passage to Renown.” 
` Sanctioned by some of the most sagacious statesmen in America, 
the Editor has often expressed opinions, Aostile to the perverted ta- 
lents, and to the narrow, imperfect, and short-sighted systems of the 
country. But, does this constitute the last degree of political turpi- 
tude? Is this sufficient to expatriate a man, and give Faction a right to 
call him an alien and an enemy? No. He is a native American, 
bound to this country by the cords ofa man, and not less jealous of 
her pure honour and genuine glory than the noisiest declaimer 
among more ostentatious patriots. With what pride could he 
contemplate his Columbia, if she were adorned and defended by a 
rovernment of SURPASSING STRENGTH AND SPLENDOR; if for her 
Church there were a most liberal and magnificent provision ; if she had 
a fleet of a hundred sail of the line to protect her coast, and an army 
in sufficient array to repel every invader! With what grateful emo- 
tions could he survey flourishing academies for every liberal art, and 
every useful science, and a national university, with all the endow- 
ments and all the principles of the Oxrorp of the old world! Under 
such glorious auspices, to be saluted as an American would indeed be a 
noble distinction. May he hope for days, sufficiently protracted, to have 
these new reasons to love the country, when men, relinquishing the 
fantastic chase of the phantoms of fanaticism, and the meagre skele- 
tons of spurious economy, will unite to build the temple of na- 
tional renown on the eternal foundations of wisdom and experienee ! 
Let ys witness an Athens without a democracy. 
« While meaner states, like meaner men, endure 
To slumher life in luxury secure; 
~ Sunk in the selfish present; check’d, supprest, 
Fhe heaven-wrought springs of glory in the breast, 
That shoots the elancing. soul. through time’s careers 
To each renown and grasp hereafter here ; | 
Be thine, CoLumaia, thine the nobler aim 
To.live through long futurity of fame, | ` 
To gain the wreaths that grateful arts bestow, | 
Power’s proudest immortality below.” 
Having in some preceding passages adverted, hut without asperity, 
to the vexations and obstacles he has encountered, the Editor would 
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be unjust and ungrateful to others, and false to himself, if he did not 
state, that he is now cheered by the encouragement of a CLEAR MAJO- 
RITY OF THE GENTLEMEN AND SCHOLARS OF THE COUNTRY. 

_ If his sole object were the acquisition of property, by the profits of 
publication, the number of munificent or punctual patrons would be in- 
sufficient to fill even his tiny coffers. But, though anxious for a com- 
petency, he confesses that Wealth is not so glittering to his eye as ano» 
ther splendid and dazzling Power, which often impels him 

& To scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 


_ Even a sprig from the chaplet of Fame he would often prefer to the 
gold of the penurious. The approbation of the privileged few is at 
all times sufficient to console = for every inconvenience he a 
sustain from the “ rascal many.” 

« The blunt monster, with uncounted heads, 

The still discordant wavering multitude, 

With every minute who do change their mind, 

And call him Noble that was now their hate, 

Him Vile that was their garland.” 

Of the present plan of the Port Folio it is a duty to others and to 
ourselves to speak with precision, frankness and candor. The ensuing 
freliminary professions the public will please to consider as Promissory 
notes, to be paid every six months, without defalcation. 

The Lay Preacher will, in future, regularly appear once a fortnight. 
The alternate papers, for the sake of variety, and for the accommo- 
dation of our numerous correspondents, will be devoted to the widest 
range of Miscellany. In this variegated department we shall give a 
decided preference, and a conspicuous place, to ORIGINAL PAPERS 
upon topics of Classical Literature, Taste, Rhetoric, Criticism, Wit 
and Humour. Indeed, it is our wish.to traverse the whole province 
of the Belles Lettres, and to address every polite reader i in the language 
of Pore: ; 

Together let us range this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 
Variety, Sprightliness, and the Graces, are powers which we shall in- 
voke, as well as Genius and Learning. The severity of a scientific 
speculation shall be always contrasted by the gaiety of the song, and 
the epigram ; and the most fastidious reader, tired with the front pages 
of the Port Folio, shall find his fickle humour soothed by merriment 
and melody in the last. The Editor will omit no exertion, nor spare 
any just and reasonable.expense, to render his paper as interesting as 
possible to all classes of his readers, and he now, perhaps for the first 
time during a long probation, has itin his power, from his own re- 
sources, and from the liberal stock of materials furnished him by the 
industry, genius, and friendship of others, to proceed with alertness 
and vigour. Without any increase of his terms of subscription, 
which, it is demonstrable, are more moderate than the price of any 
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other Journal of the same size and contents fiublished either at home or 
abroad, the Editor exhibits his Port Folio upon a plan of Originality, 
Variety, and Spirit, such as, he has a right to assert, has never before: 
been executed in America. He has long been very assiduously en- 
gaged in making the most liberal arrangements to this effect. First, 
with respect to the appearance and mechanical execution of the work. 

To ensure the beauty and uniformity of his page, he has made an ex- 
tensive contract, with one manufacturer, for a copious supply of fine 
paper, of a very superior quality ; he has employed, for this volume, 
an entirely new and beautiful letter, and his printer is competent 
to scrutinize his work, not only with a printer’s, but a echolar’s eye. 

Secondly, with respect to the materials and quality of the litera- 
ry department, the Editor has engaged able assistants, who associate 
to the enthusiasm of genius, and the liberality of learning, that spirit 
of industry and perseverance which, in the ruggedest road, never halts 
nor tires, and that “ prompt Activity, which has no such day as to- 
morrow in its calendar.” If, therefore, the blighting wind and the 
corrosive mildew of misfortune do not deface both hope and labour, 
the blooming time of genius shall not fail, and the fruitage shall be 
gathered. 

For this care and charge of arrangement, the Editor trusts for 
remuneration to the justice of his Patrons. He has some obsolete, 
he has many recent, claims. In the words of the good-humoured 
GoLpsM1TH, “ it is time to vindicate them; and as others have lived . 
upon me for some years, let me now try, if I cannot live a little 
upon myself. I would desire, in this instance, to imitate the fat man, 
I have somewhere heard of, in a shipwreck, who, when the sailors, 
prest by famine, were taking slices from his carcase, to satisfy their 
hunger, insisted, with great justice, on having the first cut for himself.” 
` With respect to the influence upon public opinion of a Journal, not 
only supplied with contributions from a solitary Editor, or the imme- 
diate proprietors, but aided by the concentrated talents of ingenious 
and honest men, we give the following well-considered and scrutinized 
opinion, as the deliberate alchymy of ten years’ experience. oe 
_ A CONFEDERACY * of men of letters not exceeding in number 


~* On this momentous topic, which is of that general interest to the com- 
munity, that the lines of Horace describe it exactly, pea ' 
que pauperibus prodest locupletibus æque, 

_ Æque neglectum pueris senibusque nocebit, . Pnie 3 
we cannot omit quoting the opinion of one of the most profound observers, and 
beg our patrons, whether literary or political, toregard, with more than a cursory 
glance, the sentiments of that 

Sage, whose reverend form. 
Was seen amid the tumult of the storm, 
High waving Wisdom’s sacred flag. unfurl’d, 
In.awful warning to a frantic’ world, . 
PROPHETIC BuRKE. 
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that of the French academy, some of them men of fortune, of the 
fairest character, the staunchest principles, and the greatest intrepi- 
dity; all “ quickened by the fervid spirit of enterprise and adventure,” 
combined with the most unwearied activity and perseverance, would 
accomplish, and quickly too, all that the most sanguine disciples of the 
Old School would desire, either in politics or literature. In the first 
place, after sufficiently- decrying the ordinary systems of education, 
they might revive classical discipline, create a passion for pure un- 
defiled English, guide the taste and fortify the judgment of youth, 
multiply the editions of sterling authors, and absolutely eradicate every 
bad book in the country. By all the sharpness of Satire, aided by all the 
strength of Judgment, they might cut down that Bohun Upas of demo- 
cracy, whose baleful power corrupts the life-blood of the nation, and 
plant in its place a TREE of KNOWLEDGE, under which men might sit 
as under the beatific Vine and Fig-tree of the Gospel, and none to 
make them afraid. In this work, to pursue the metaphor, we are will- 
ing, with all humility, but with the most fervid zeal, to exercise the 
mattock and the spade. The Editor in this place. will borrow the lan- 
guage of Burke. “ I have very little to recommend me, for this or for 
any task, but a kind of anxious perseverance. of mind, which, with all 
its good and all ite evil effects, is moulded into my constitution. I faith- 
fully engage, if my friends choose to appoint me to any part in the 
execution of this project (which when such men have made it 
theirs by the improvements of their wisdom, will be worthy of the able 
assistance they may give me) that by night and by day, in town or in 
country, at the desk, or in the forest, I will, without regard to con- 


` «© Writers, especially when they act in a body and with one direction, have great - 
influence on the public mind. He, who calls in the aid of an equal understanding, 
doubles his own. He, who profits of a superior understanding, raises his powers 
to a level with the-height of the superior understanding he unites with. 

Whilst men are linked together, they easily and speedily communicate the 
alarm of any evil design. They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, 
and oppose it with untied strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, without 
concert, order, or discipline, communication is uncertain, counsel difficult, and 
resistance impracticable. .Where men are not acquainted with each other’s 
principles, nor experienced in each other’s talents, nor at all practised in their 
mutual habitudes and dispositions by joint efforts in business, no personal confi- 
dence, no friendship, no common interest subsisting among them, it is evidently 
impossible that they gan act a public part with uniformity, perseverance or, effi- 
cacy. Ina connexion, the most inconsiderable, man, by adding to the weight of 
the whole, has his value and his use; out of it the greatest talents are wholly 
unserviceable to the public. No man who is not inflamed by vain glory into en- 
thusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, unsupported, desultory, unsystema- 
tic endeavours are of power to defeat the subtle designs and united cabals of am- 
bitious citizens. When bad men combine, the good must associate; else tħey 
will fall one by one, an unpitied sacrifice. in-a contemptible struggle.” 
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venience, ease, or pleasure, devote myself to their service, not expect- 
ing or admitting any reward whatsoever. J owe to this country my 
labour, which ie my ali; and I owe to it ten times more industry, if ten 
times more I could exert.” 

Having, perhaps tediously, described his Pilgrim’ 8 Progress, and 
his future plans, the Editor now looks, not with sufsplicating, but 
with sparkling eyes, to the patronage of America. In the language of 
Shakspeare’s Prospero, 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails. . 
In this prolix harangue to the public, the Editor has sometimes 
spoken in a tone of boldness, but not in a spirit of arrogance. The 
servility of a bondman, and the simper of.a parasite, are wholly un- 
worthy of a votary of the muses. It is the duty of every Journalist to 
consider his course of life as a sort of warfare. A spirit of adventure 
and gallantry becomes him. “ But his valour surely is not much to be 
respected, who cries out “ Quarter!” on coming into the field.’ 

It has been judiciously remarked that an author should disdain to | 
fight under false colours, of owe his security to any thing but his 
strength. When the Editor numbers his auxiliaries, he is sure to win 
THE DAY. 

To close the subject, and to change the metaphor, as the advance 
ment of our national taste is the Editor’s object, he hopes that all 
“ who have hearts as well as heads, who are patriots as well as critics, 
will take part with the subject, whatever they may think of the execu- 
tion.” Let not the incompetence of the fileader be allowed to frrejudice 
the cause. The cause is surely noble and interesting. He is arguing: 
in favour of elegant and useful literature. He is of counsel for what 
embellishes and comforts life. l 

“ As when, long shut in shades, the eye of day 
Shoots from his lids of cloud a sudden ray, 
Swift on the sombre scene effulgent flies l 
The golden gleam, and skims along the skies, 3 
Flames up the mountains, flashes ọn the main, | 
Till one broad glory bursts upon the plain. 
Thus lowering life the orsBs or m1np illumey 
- Adorn its prospects and dispel its gloom, 
Chase passion’s scowling tempests from the scene, 
And o’er the mind’s horizon shine serene.” - 


= 1 
# r 
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The Editor has to add that Mr. Ezra Sargeant is the sole agent. for 
New-York ; and after next week, arrangements will be made to deliver 
the Port Folio to the Subscribers in that city, onthe day of publication 
in Philadelphia. A regular list of Agents, throughout the United States, 
will be printed on the covers of our 28th Number. 
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For the Port Folio. 
_ THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 172. 


Me. SauNTER, 


T is not from any desire of provok- 
A ing a comparison between the poems 
of Fingal and other northern composi- 
tions of a similar nature, that I have 
translated the following songs. They 
are, I think, fully expressive of those 
sentiments, which must arise in the 
bosoms of an artless people. I have 
not been able to learn the name of the 
author; (for I presume all of them to 
be the work of the same poet.) From 
a passage in one of them, I conceive, 
they must have been composed in 
the. reign of Howell Dha, Prince of 
North-Wales, who lived prior to Wil- 
liam the Norman. The reader how- 
ever must form his own conjectures in 
this particular. 

The translations wete accomplished 
in a few hours. If the poems should 
prove as pleasing to the reader as to 
the translator, his object is fully at- 
tained. The originals are certainly 
harmonious, picturesque, sentimental, 
and highly animated. . 7 

`. SPRING. 

bightly treading on aromatic shrubs 

and fragrant flowers, the offspring of 


_— 


his bounty, see! Spring approaches! 
Fragrancy issues from his lips; and 
over his frame is thrown a, garment, 
blue “as the skies, which he enlivens; 


— 


—_ 


whilst jocund he ‘spreads the verdant 
mantle over valley, hill and grove. The 
birds resume their interrupted harmo- 
ny. The stream disdains the tyranny 
of Winter, and murmurs its gratitude 
to the chearing season. The salmon, 
pride of the river, now visits the Avons 
of Cambria! Returning from the sea, 
he delights to sport again in our trans- 
parent waters! Prepare your imple- 
ments, ye hardy sons of the waves! 
Ensnare the attendant Trout with art 
and patience ! Thus shall plenty crown 
your labours, and earth be gladdened 
with the spoils of Ocean.* . 

The animals which own the power 
of man, as well as those who rejecting 
his authority, maintain ‘their native li- 
berty, acknowledge with rapture, the 
enlivening presence of spring. The 
Cock in triumph majestically struts be- 
fore his admiring females, who equally 
confess the genial influence. The wool- 
ly tribe bleat forth its praises ; the hills 
resound with the gratitude of the low- 
ing Ox; and the majestic Horse with 
head erect and nerves distended with 
joy, at his approach disdains his soli- 
tary winter-mansidn; neighing with 
impatience, he demands the hill, the 
vale and stream; that with recruited 
strength he may contribute, O man! 


* Our patriotic Bard seems here to allude 
to the establishment of Fisheries; but it 
may be doubted whether his hint was at- 
tended with any degree of success, amongst 
a people who, in those days, considered the — 
warrior as the most a of characters. . 
i : 3 
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to thy health, thy pleasure and emolu- 


ment. 

~ And shall not man, O Spring! ex- 
press his raptures at thy approach? 
Thou comest to repair his debilitated 
frame ; to restore his exhausted spirits, 
tò clothe his fields with beauty, and 
crown them with plenty ; but chiefly to 
exalt his soul to those regions, where 


thou reignest and shalt reign in. uùdi- |- 


minished and everlasting glory. 
" "SUMMER. 

How pleasant are thy morning 
breezes, O Summer ! how reviving thy 
pellucid streams! Thy birds salute the 
orient sun with all the melody of na- 
tre. Vegetation, indebted to thy boun- 
ty, blooms in all the luxuriance of ap- 

ng perfection. And see: the 
youth of the village salyte the evening 
beams with unaffected sincerity. The 
hand of labour is suspended. The lawn 
is covered with blooming health and 
artless beauty. The strings of the 
harp, touched by the: hand of rural har- 
mony, excite the smile of complacency. 
The maiden adjusts -her flowing locks. 
Decked in the garb. of simplicity, her 
cheeks glowing with: expectation, and 
her eyes anticipating the joyous scene, 
she yields her willing hand ta the youth, 
whe charms her fancy, and possesses 
her esteem. Their feet, responsive to 
music, are taught to move with grace 
and activity. Oft with averted eyes she 
seems to disregard the object -of her 
love. Alarmed, or seemingly alarmed 


by the impassioned look, the tender 


whisper, or the gentle pressure, she 
ehecks the ardour of his flame: As oft, 
compassionating his contrition, and ac- 
cepting his repentance, she smiles on 
him, with the tenderness of reciprocal 
affection, attempered by the delicacy 
pf genuine modesty. Age sits or re- 
clines oh the bench of ease; recounts 
the triumphs ef his youth; compares 
the present with the past; and whilst 
the sigh of recollection steals insensi- 
bly from his bosom, prefers the agility 
of the companions of his better days 
to the vivacity and activity of our mo- 
dern youth. a 

.. How fervid are thy noon-tide beams, 


O Summer! Ah! who.will place me. 


on the heights of Snowdon, or cover 


me with.the greenest boughs of the 


vale of Slanberrts! ---- 


. Be hushed, ye birds, whilst, as I re- 
pose on the verdant banks of Arvon, 
the vast oak slowly waving his branches 
over my head. I yieldto thy power, O 
Summer, and seek refreshment in the - 
arms of balmy sleep : | 

SS | AUTUMN, 
Benefactor of the human race, and 
of all those creatures who cleave the 


air with rapid wing, or who, rendered - 


subservient to man by the will of the 
Creator, range the lawn in peaceful 


‘subjection, and seek at night security 


and refreshment beneath the friendly 
roofs prepared by industry and art: de- 
nefactor of the human race, Autumn! I 
hail thee with resounding wires and 
with joyful lips. By thee the race of man 
is sustained! in thee we find the con- 
summation of industry, in thee the com- 
pletion. of the year‘ and hark! the 
voice of labor resounds from hill to hill, 
from valley to valley: The scythe 
again és grasped by strong and willing 
hands! The harvest bows before the 
sickle !~~How cooling, how grateful are 
thy fruits, O Autumn! the orchard 
glows with the ruddy apple, whose 


juices, prepared by art, rejoice alike the 


aoul of the hardy swain and his impe- 
rious lord.—-Drawn from the spirits of 
odoriferous plants and herbs and flowers, 
Methegin! how shall I attempt to sing 
thy praise! On the board of the poet 
mayest. thou ever kle, whilst, in- 
spired by thee and virtue, he consigns 
to immortality the cheering-smiles of 
beauty, the charms of rural retirement, 
the endearing happiness of domestic 
life, the wisdem ef the patriot, and the 
valour. of the hero!—Autuma! J greet 
thy return to Cambria’s plains: may 
the rage of the invader never more des- 
troy the hopes. of her happy husband- 
men; may her sons, if cruel. war 
should again inflame their bosoms, re- 
spect in thee the exertions of industry; 
and the bounty of. Providence ! | 
Grasp, then, your bright sickles, ye 
aons of Cambria! may the sword sleep 
peacefully in its scabbard for ages! and 
as the nipened blessings of Autume 
fill your graneries, sing aloud the vir- 
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tues of the best. of princes, and the. 

glory of the Ged of harvest! — .. 
T WINTER.. 

-- Tyrant of earth, seas, skies! des- 

troyer of the fairest bounties of nature, 

why, Winter! should I sing the woes 

thon causest? but that I know thee to 


be an instrument in the hands of the |. 


Creator for the punishment of impro- 
vident man. But, Winter! I smile at 
thy threats and rage. Drive on with 
northern tempests, thy rain, thy sleet, 
thy snows! unfeelingly direct thy rage 
against tlie humble cottage! whirl the 
roof through that air which thou hast 
troubled! tear the strong oak from the 


trembling earth, and the rock from the |. 


brow of Sndwdon! till with noise e- 
mulating the roar of thunder, it dash 
amidst the waters of Lindivon. Win- 
ter! the poet scorns thy rage; secure 
he dwells beneath the roof of Howell, 
that strong roof which art and labour 
‘have placed on unconquerable walls.— 
‘There with ready hand he grasps the 
harp, te delight the soul of Howell; 
and whilst the offspring of his patron 
-attentive stand. around, he forms their 
souls to virtue, as well by the charms of 
music as the precepts of instruction. 
-Yet, Winter, spare the peasant, now 
trembling for his helpless charge, even 
though his improvidence may deserve 
thy rage.. To him they look for protec- 
tion! . whilst he directs his eyes, his 
.prayers, and his soul to heaven ! Hard 
is the lot of the laborious rustic; nor 
can the princely disposition of Howell 
preserve them ali from sufferings. 
Yet, husbandman! spread thick the 
-bed.of straw: for your faithful depen- 
dants. Be the rich produce of the mea- 
dow piled in plenty before them! The 
mild and laborious Ox; the Horse re- 
nowned for strength and swiftness ; the 
Cow with distended udder, teeming 
with that sustenance which cheers the 
heart ef thy offspring ; and the patient 
sheep whose former covering now pro- 
‘teets thee from the blasts of Winter. 
Scatter with unsparing hand before thy 
domestic feathered tribes, the rich bles- 
sings of Autumn; nor withhold from 
-the churlish Hog his share of the pro- 
,duce of thy toil; useless in life, he will 
reward thee at his death! |. 
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_. Winter ! no streams I discover ! th 
rage has bound them in fetters strong 


jas adamant——Although restorative of 


nature, dwell not long on our hills and 
plajns ;. but, turning thy back on unre- 
gretting Cambria, seek the dreary re- 
gions of the north, and howl and rage, 
Winter, amongst those who bear the 
figures of men, but are animated with 
the spirits of Tigers. On their bleak 
hills exert thy fury ; or, leaving them 
exposed to want on their unproductive 
moyntains, lift to the skies the foaming 
waves of the Ocean, and exhaust th 
rage amongst the rocks of Thule! - 


_ THE DAY, ` 
BY DAVID DIARY. — 
: -No. 13. ; PE 
These thoughts are for the state.— 
o ' P. oF LITERATURE. 


u. 


‘ Tue tendency of measures, taken 
by a neutral state, for its own inte- 
rest, which [measures] are not for- 
bidden by the law of nations, is not a 
just cause of complaint, or of quarrel, 


or of rupture.’=-This is what the au- 
thor of the cursory review denominates 
a clear and just position; but, to be 
made just, it must be reversed. Come - 


mon sense revolts from the doctrine, 


that the measures, or tendency of mea- 
„sures, of one state, taken for its own in- 


terest are not to be a just cause of com- 
plaint, or of quarrel, or of rupture, with 
another. Every state may complain, 
quarrel, or enter into warfare with ano- 
ther, not upon the ground that the 
measures of that other are abstractedly 
wrong, but, that they are injurious to 


itself. It is only upon the basis of this 


undeniable and obvious truth, that the 
United States can justly complain, quar- 


rel, or enter into warfare with Great 
_ Britain, on the question of their neutral 


rights. l l 

I have already refused to consider 
neutral rights as governed by any other 
principle than that which governs belli- 
gerent rights; and I have held, and, of 
necessity, must always hold, that all 
these rights are alike well founded, and 
sacred. To talk of the acts of a belli- 
gerent as of acts of tyranny, and of the 


‘my motives: 
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acts of a neutral as alone lawful, is, to 
the last degree, unfair. The truth is, 
that every human power is disposed to 
tyrannise; that is, to sacrifice others to 
itself; and that a neutral may be as 
willing to tyrannise over a belligerent, 
as a belligerent over a neutral. 

Let us look at the condition of a bel- 
ligerent. His principle of action is the 
desire of success. In pursuit of his 
purpose, he is strongly tempted, no 
doubt, to do every thing which, not rea 
son only, but passion, may represent as 
expedient, and which power can effect. 
Whatever, in the strict sense, his rea- 
son, which is universal reason, dictates, 
must be excluded from the idea of ty- 
ranny. ‘Tyranny is a vice of passion; 
reason may dictate rigour, but never 
tyranny. I have said, that it is the right 
of the belligerent to do whatever can 
overthrow, or tend to overthrow, his 
enemy. This right is the dictate of 
reason; and the exercise of this right, 


‘whatever may be the name given it by 


those whom it injures or offends, can- 


‘Not, in its own nature, be tyranny. 


On the other side, what is the con- 
dition of a neutral? Reason is not less 
in his favour. Inthe midst of the exer- 
cise of his undoubted rights, in the oc- 
cupations of his lawful industry, in the 
enjoyment of his natural prerogatives, 


he is injured by the belligerent. Pas- 
"sion may dictate complaint or even re- 
‘sentment; but reason commands him 
‘to inquire into the cause of the injury, 
‘and to allow to the rights of others a 
“weight equal to his own. 


In the most 
ordinary instances of life, it is possible 
for one man to injure another, purely 
from‘ the necessity of the case, and 
without the slightest hostility of design. 
In pursuit of a thief, I may knock an 
innocent passenger down; but, though 
his hurts may be great, will he impeach 

In like manner, if the in- 
jury sustained by a neutral be only an 


unavoidable consequence of the just exer- 


cise of ‘the rights of the belligerent, no 
just complaint can be made, nor no just 
resentment indulged. 


- EI speak here, not of just rights, for 


‘the expression, however frequent, is 
nonsensical ; but, of the just exercise of 
rights. 


Righte must be just; but the 


exercise of rights may be unjust. Bat, © 
besides that it is possible that this exer- 
cise of rights may-be unjust, -it is still 
more probable that it may be :inexpe- 
dient; hence, though a.state may be+in 
order, as. far as respects its. abstract 
rights, much may commonly . be said 
about the exercise of its rights; and 
hence that exercise (in other words, its 
measures, or the tendency. of. its mea- 
sures, taken for its own interest) must 
always be a possible cause of just com- 
plaint, quarrel, and rupture. 

. The exercise of rights is unjust, 
when the benefit of the exercise, to the 
nation exercising, is insjgnificant, and 
its injury to any other nation, consider- 
able. The exercise of rights is inex- 
pedient, when they tend to the direct in- 
jury of the nation exercising ; or, when 
the value of the* ‘friendship of the na- 
tion injured by their exercise exceeds 
that of- the benefit to be obtained. 

- It is obvious, therefore, that mea- 
sures, or the tendency of measures, may 
always be a just cause of negotiation ; 
in other words, of complaint, quarrel, 
and rupture, between one nation and 
another: for it must always be compe- 
tent to every nation to represent to 
every other, that its measures, though 
no more than the exercise of its rights, 
are unjust, or inexpedient; it may al- 
ways appeal to its virtue or its pru- 
dence ;. such an appeal may always be 
nade; and war, it is well known, is no- 
thing more than the last argument. 

In a negotiation, such as is here sup- 
posed, what must be the language of two 
powers, equally submissive to the voice 
of reason, equally far from using power 
to the subjugation of right. Assuredly, 
the neutral will never say to the belli- 
gerent, You have no right to take mea- 
sures to the annoyance of your enemy, 
when such measures tend to the an- 
noyance of myself? He will never dis- 
pute the right; but, he will say, that the 
exercise of this right is of little com- 
parative benefit to the belligerent, or of 
direct disadvantage. He will say, re- 
Jax in, or abandon, not this righ, but 
this exercise, out of favour, or for an 
equivalent: he will appeal to his affec- 
tions or to his selfishness, his avarice, 
his prudence, or his ambition... - ’ 
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‘As to the belligerent,’ his language 
is this:. My measures are riot. taken 
with ‘any view to your injury.” Perhaps, 
I even desire: your’ prosperity, and 
grieve for the inconvenietices I inflict; 
but those inconveniences: are only. the 
‘unfortunate concomitants of necessary 
measures.: When we burn-the harvests, 
this is to deprive the enemy‘of forage, 
not to starve the cottagers, every hair 
of. whose -heads we would préserve. 
Such are his general sentiments. With 
respect to the particular views of jus- 
_ tice, or expedience, which you present 
to him, he examines mem and answers 
accordingly. . - 
- But, if either the nenei or the bel- 
ligerent be- stronger than the other, 
and disposed to avail itself of that advan- 
tage, a shorter and very different ne- 
gotiation ensues. Tle strong beli- 
gerent will say to the neutral, Your 
friendship is worthless, in comparison 
with the exercise of. my most trivial 
tights; and, however small the benefit 
I may derive from that exercise, and 
however great the injury it may inflict 
on you, my purpose is as fixed, as my 
right is certain: as to what you have 
‘said, of the injury I do myself, that is 
worthy of attention.” I thank you for 
the suggestion, and shall decide upon 
its merits. ~~ 
-Or, the strong neutral will say, 
‘Though I cannot deny your right to, 
annoy your enemy, I am resolved that, 
whatever may be your fate, you shall 
not annoy me. I am not disposed to 
take part in the war, and I will not suf- 
fer by a war in which I have no share. 
Your . destruction ‘will ‘not grieve or 
weaken me; your victories will add no- 
thing to my en ee or gratifications. 
You. may fight, if you please; but, if 
your plans tend to my injury, they 
must not be pursued. « 
' -Thus far I have confined myself to 
principles; I shall now enter the spe- 
cific question involved in the argu- 
ments of the cursory review, and which 
is strictly this, Whether Great Britain, 
during the last fourteen years, ‘has out- 
stepped the right of a belligerent power, 
to-do whatever may overthrow, or tend 
to: overthrow, his-enemy. ‘No minor 
question is’stirred by the reviewer. 


The justice, or expedience, with 
which she has exercised her right, he 
has not condescended to discuss. . He 
impugns the right. 

_ I. The first charge against Great 
Britain consists in this, That < on the 
15th of November of that early year 
(1792), while the whole maritime 
world was in peace, the government of 
Great Britain, after formal proclama- 
tion, detained in their ports all neutral 
vessels laden with grain and other goods, 
contrary to the law of nations, in viola- 
tion of an existing treaty, and contrary 
to their own municipal laws.’ The 
amount of the second is, That before the 
month of February, 1793, the same 
government proceeded to capture neu-, 
tral vessels, bound to France. 

In wording the first charge; it woul 
seem that the clear reviewer made ita 
point of aggravation, that Great Britain 
detained the ships of neutrals, after 
formal frroclamation that she would do 
s0; this, however, I suspect, is not his 
intention. So that nothing is charged, 
of a deeper dye than the detention. 
The second charge is that capture 
and here, as in all other places, great 
stress is laid upon the date of the 
French declaration of war; as if Great 
Britain could not be invested with the 
rights of a belligerent, could not act as 
a belligerent, till the day on which 
‘France thought proper to issue this de- 
claration. The answer to this imper- 
tinent absurdity is an answer to the two 
charges. 

II. The. third charge arises out of 
the treaty with Sweden, of the date of 
the 25th of March, 17 93, in which, con- 
formably with the spirit of a subsequent 
order of the king, in council, of the date 
of the 8th of July, in the same year, by 
‘which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to stofi all neutral vessels 
bound to, or freighted for, France; and 
to compel them, either to sail back, oren- 
ter some neutral harbour. . Here, among 
other - ridiculous comments, .the re- 
viewer reiterates the falsehood, that 
Great Britain, at the time she adopted 
these measures, was not at war! Does 
he mean to say, that she was at peace? 
Are these the measures of peace! ? Was 
she not committing hostilities? Were 
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not these stieasures hostilities ?—Oh, 
but they were before the death of 
. Louis XVI, or the French declaration 
Sf war! 

`. TII. Great Britain is further charged 
with issuing subsequent orders, ‘ in the 
same spirit, and of the same character 
of illegitimate injury to neutral com- 
merce and rights.’ The reviewer con- 
stantly uses the word illegitimate, when 
he means illegal. . 

We are next presented with count 
Bernstorff’s opinion against Britain, and 
with an account of her efforts, to the 
injury of neutrals, to annoy France, on 
the side of Italy. 


~ IV. The succeeding charge is that 
of having completed the blockade of 
france, by superadding to the order of 
the 8th of June, 1793, a second, dated 
the 6th of November, in the same year, 
in which is directed ‘ the capture of all 
neutral ships, with the produce of the 
F'rench colonies on board, or provisions 
o.r dry goods, and other supplies for the 
usie of those colonies.’ I see nothing 
in this charge, different from the rest, 
except as it brings into question the 
right of blockade, which will deserve 
our separate regard, and except an as- 
sertion, that this order was © studiously 
and effectually concealed, till our ships, 
our seamen, and our property, were 


found under the muzzles of their cans. 


non onthe free ocean.’ I suspect, that the 
meaning of all this amounts to no more 
than that some American ships, freight- 
~ ed and under sail before the order was 
heard of in America, fell a prey to its 
consequences. I have no leisure to 
ascertain the particulars of this transac- 
tion; but, if there were any thing of 
that studious concealment described by 
the reviewer, I have no more disposi- 
tion to-defend its justice than I have 
discernment to perceive its policy. 


V, No new aggression is charged 
upon Great Britain, till the year 1797, 
when ‘ a proclamation of a most extra- 
ordinary and extravagant nature, ag it 
regarded neutrals, was issued by sir 
. Horatio Nelson, who was afterwards 
lord Nelsen. It opens thus: Jn con- 
seguence of the unprovoked war made by 
hig Catholic Majesty against Great Bri- 


tain, it is found vight, that Spain shall 
no longer have any trade,’ Nothing cah 
be more certain than that these are 202 
the words of any proclamation of any 
British officer: they are deficient, both 
in technica] forms and in plajn English, 
and bear a strong affinity to the re» 
viewer’s ‘ king and council,’ put for 
‘ king in council.’ This, however, isa 
trifling remark. Of the correctness of 
the quotation, as to spirit and meaning, 
I have no doubt; though there appear 
to be a singular anticlimax. The pro- 
clamation opens with a representation, 
that SPAIN shail no longer have any 
trade :—=]t proceeds to announce, that 
no neutral vessel is hereafter to be suf- 
fered to enter or leave the port of Cadiz, 
without permission ; and, that from that 
moment, Cadiz ts to be considered as a 
blockaded fiort. . I shall make no serious 
reply to the observation, that this is a 
decree, by its terms, perpetual in its 
duration; nor ta the folly with which 
the reviewer, always affiicted with the 
pettiest feelings, labors, on the subject 
of this proclamation, to insult the 
manes of an illustrious officer. | 
VI. My reader will see that the pre- 
ceding charge; like the former, has no- 
thing which takes it out of the common 
question of blockade, and of the gene- 
ral rights of belligerents and neutrals. 
One other remains to be noticed, of a 
more peculiar character: ‘ It is a re- 
markable and impressive fact, in the 
history of the British inroads upon our 
neutral rights of trade, that she ex- 
pressly exempted Denmark and Swe- 
den, in her orders of king and council, 
of January, 1798, which subjected to 
seisure all American homeward-bound 
vessels, from the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch colonies.’—I confess, that I can- 
not call to mind the history of the or- 
der here alluded to, and I will not m- 
duige myself in offering conjectural 
topics of defence. I shall only remark, 
that whatever appearance of partiality 
may here betray itself, that partiality 15 
naturally at the option of the authority 
from which it proceeds. I contend, 


that Great Britain might have lawfully 
seised al vessels engaged in trade with 
her-enemy: why she exempted those of 
Sweden and Denmark, as I have diready 


> me -E ~ 


said, I am not certain, and will not, | desired the freace to continue.’~—I would 
not be thought to enter into the queg- 
tion, on the pacific dispositions of 
France; but, solely, to make myself 
merry, at the expense of a writer, who 
can argue, from such premises, that 
Great Britain was not entitled to the 
rights of a belligerent; and which ar- 
gument, besides, as it is held by the re- 
viewer, implies nothing less than this, 
that a state has not a right to take such 
measures as it shall judge to be for ite 
interest. 


from conjecture, explain. _ 
. Whatever may be the extension it is 
wished to give to these charges, they 
contract themselves, by nature, within 
‘anarrow compass. Great Britain, as 
a belligerent, has exercised her right to 
annoy her enemy, in sucha way as that 
she has annoyed neutrals also. This is 
the head and front of her offending. It 
will have been seen, that, as I pre- 
viously observed, the reviewer stirs 
no minor or subordinate questions; it 
is her rigt, not the justice or expe- 


dience of the exercise of her right, 


that he impughs. 

He, indeed, may reply that, in truth, 
he has impugned the expedience or 
justice of that exercise. He has often 
repeated, that her acts were done with- 
out zecessity. In no instance, however, 
has he offered an argument against that 
necessity, except one, which, as I think, 


miserably fails him. He tells us, of 


those acts, that they were not ¢ justifia- 
ble on the plea of necessity, for she was 
a prosperous and powerful neutral, 
blest with a measure of divine boun- 
ties, full, and heaped, and runing over;’ 
and, ágain, ‘ There was not even a plea 
of necessity. There could be none; 
for Great Britain was stronger, in every 
department than Spain.’ To this I 
shall answer, first, that every nation, 
like every man, is the best judge of its 
own. necessities; secondly, that, as 
Great Britain was far from enjoying 
any immoderate success in the last war, 
and, to all appearance, is equally far 
from having any prospect of it in this, 


as she has not yet conquered France, | 


por even Spain; her superiority to the 
calls of. necessity is a little doubtful: 
thirdly, I answer, that she was and is 
under a direct and obvious necessity, 
of which I. shall say more hereafter. 
As to the expression, ‘ powerful neu- 


trai,’ as applied to Great Britain, we | 


must forgive the reviewer this. That 


Hea madness, We are overwhelm- 


ed with cogent arguments, in the very 


sentence that follows: ‘ There was no 
pretence, then, of war in disguises for 
neutrals could not aid France in war 
against England, when they were in mu-: 
tual peace, snd when France anstessely 


I am happy in being enabled to offer 
some relief, from the ruggedness of 
political disquisition, in the following 
little ode, a tribute to one of the best 
of our best treasures, the domestic 
charities. — l | 

‘ODE. 


Who, with her arms of love, carest, 
And lay me, youngling, on her breast, 
And hush’d me there to downy rest?’ 

My mother. 


Who o’er my infant-ailings wept, 

And, by my bed, long vigils kept, | 

And kiss’d and bless’d me while I slept? 
My mother. - 


Who, in each frolic-sport, and toy, 

With glist’ning eye, indulg’d my joy, 

And shar’d the transports of her boy? 
My mother. 


Who, patient of a wayward child, 

Forgave my headstrong humours wild, 

And soon the frown forgot, and smil’d? 
My mother. 


Who, guardian, champion, counsel, friend, 

To schoolday-cares her aid would lend, 

My tears would dry, my cause defend? 
My mother. 


Who to brave truth, and honor, bred 


My heart, and in their high-road led, — 


And bade me there forever tread? 
My mother. 


Who nurs’d me in the proad disdain 
Of all that scoundrels feel, or feign, ` 
And all that scoundrels boast, or gain? 

: | My mother: 
Who, by her fair example, taught — 
Each holy aim, and gen’rous thought, 
And virtues never to he bought? - 
Who, to this filial bosom dear; 
Through onward life’s maturer year,  — 
Is cherith’d, lev’d, and worshipp’d here? 
se - - My mother. 
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. I make no comment on what I fur- 
ther subjoin.. 
oS SONNET. 
TO THE SEA-BIRD. 


Pleas’d I behold thee, rover of the deep, 
That brav’st the terrors of this raging world ; 
And follow still, with curious eye, thy sweep, 
Mid emerald waves, with snowy heads, 
- — -y-curl’d! > 
.Pleas’d,. I behold thee o’er the expanse ride, 
Now pois’d aloft, amid the lurid skies; _ 
Descending now the wat’ry valleys wide, 
Now rising slow, as slow the billows rise : 
Pleas’d I behold thee; and think; blest it 
were, . oe. x 
_Like thee, the dark seas dauntless to ex- 
_ plore; so 
‘Like thee, to toil unwearied, and to dare ; 
‘Nor, with a coward’s haste, to seek the 
_ shore: . 
Tempt, while I please, the fortunes of the 
day, : 
Then spread the wing, and bear, at will, 
away! . 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
l No. 3. 
ON THE POETRY OF THE ARABS. 


We are not to speak of the poetic genius 
of the Arabs; for that is beyond all question, 
whether we judge from their character or 


from their works; but, of the genius of their 


poetry: ` Now, to speak of the genius of their 


poetry, it is necessary that we should define - 


the character of their nation; for itis the one 
that produces the other; and the Arabs, as 
a nation, are marked by very peculiar fea- 
tures. It is probable, indeed, that, in the 
general outline, they differ but little from the 
Nomadic tribes that pitch their tents on ei- 
ther side of Caucasus; but they havea supe- 
rior right to fix our attention, derived, not 
merely from our more ancient and familiar 
aquaintance with their manners and li- 
terature, nor from their more southern situa- 
tion, more favorable, it may be presumed, 
to the expansion of genius; but, also, from 


their having lived, for many thousand years, ` 


on the borders of rich and polished empires: 
for, from these geographical and political cir- 
cumstances, it has resulted, that we behold 
this singular phenomenon, a people at once 
savage and civilised, pastoral and polished. 
With such a people, there are many points 
in regard to which we can have nothing in 
common. — 

The Arabs, there is little-reason to doubt, 
have long since reached the utmost point of 
civilization, attainable in the pastoral state. 
Though they do not pursue, they highly va- 
lue, the manual arts; such arts as their situa- 


tion recommends, and their religion does, 


-sceptre, nor, to take image 
-purpose, -hold the sheep-hook and the. pen.. 
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not proscribe. Splendid arms, jewels, and 
rich clothing, they admire; and their genius, 
forbidden, not less by their pastoral and ru- 
ral life, than by the commandment of Mo- 
hammed, to occupy itself with the luxuries of 
painting and sculpture, is devoted to poetry 
and letters. The inhabitants of cities, with 
that eagerness which is never wanting for 
what is at once pleasing and strange, have 
always loved to hear, that, among this people, 
a thousand years ago, as it is at this hour 
the same, the daughters of kings carried 
pitchers to the wells, and brought home 
the water that had been poured into them 
by the gallantry of princes; but these in- 
cidents, which are silly, sooth, and suit the 
innocence of love, like the old age, will scarcely 
impress our literary.times with so much res- 
pect for this people, as will the fact, that, at 
the beginning ofthe seventh century, the Ara- 
bic language was brought to a high degree 
of perféction, by a sort of PozricaL Aca- _ 
DEmy;' which used to assemble at a place 


called Ocadh, where every poet produced his 


best composition. . g i o 

What other people, then, we may safely 
ask, can be compared with the Arabs, with 
the Wandering Arabs? From what other 
people ought we to expect pastoral poems, 
at once natural and noble, at once, rustic and. 
refined? From whom beside.can we receiv@ 
the sentiments of a man, at the same. moment 
a warrior, a poet, a herdsman, and a gentle- 
man? of one who carries with him, not more 
to the camp of war, than to the stalls, all the 
polish of a polished nation, and whose eyes 
are, at the same time, fixed on nature, in her 
simplest state ; his hands, employed in the 
most humble offices; and his mind, enlarged, 
warmed, and occupied, with the most 
beautiful and. most sublime productions of 
genius; with the brightest images of taste, 
the profoundest maxims of -prudence,. and 
the noblest sentiments of virtue, presented 
to his mind in forms the most engaging.and 
elevated, in words the most sonorous, and 
innumbers the most tuneful and most sweet? 

A striking dissimilarity here presents it- 
self, between this people, and any one of 
those by whom cities are built. A camp of 
the Arabs, or of any other people. leading 
the same Nomadic life, is, in one sense, a 
city; a moveable city: but, a fixed city has 
features peculiar to itself, and such.as have 
a very considerable effect upon society. 
It divides a people into two elàsses, wholly 
unlike-each other; the-citizen and the pea- 
sant. In all that. concerns the mind, the 


citizen takes the pre-eminence; he criticises, 


he decides on all matters of taste, he deter- 


mines this to be.mean, and that to be noble. 


- An inevitable consequence of the building 
of cities, is the division of labour;' the same 
hands no longer guide the plough and the 
s directly to our 
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Certain offices of life are confessedly hum- 
ble; but, while they are performed by those 
who likewise perform the most respectable, 
though humble, they are not mean; what 
is commonly done by dignified men cannot 
‘take from the dignity of any man. No 
sooner, however, is the separation effected, 
than those offices, deprived of that support 
which they derive from the union, sink into 
‘contempt; for, what dignified men cease to 
do, must, in the estimation of society, cease 
tobe dignified. Hence, the menial duties 
of the city, and the rural labours of the 
country, come to be despised; and, of that 
‘which we are teo refined to do, we must 
be ‘too refined to receive pleasure in hear- 
ing’: our sympathy is gone; and, therefore, 
our pleasure is at anend. With respect to 
the labours of the country, that instinct 
which forever attaches us to the fields, as 
to our proper home, always endears them 
to our hearts; but, with the citizen, they 
are endeared only in the general ; the details 
are offensive. He loves to hear of flocks, 
and harvests, and meadows; but those par- 
ticulars which alone can give value, in the 
eyes of a peasant, to the descriptions of 
these things, appear, to him, trivial, dull, 
or coarse. Shearing sheep, and manuring 
lands, inthe poetry of Virgil or Thomson, 
are delightful employments; but, in rural 
tife, they are contrary to all his ideas of ele- 
gance and convenience. - 

And, whence this essential difference in 
his sentiments, as: they respect the sub- 
stance and the description; a difference 
which has often been remarked, but of which 
the explanation does not seem to be so fami- 
liar? In great' measure, it arises from this; 
that the city poet, whose habits are conge- 
nial with those of the city-critic, touches 
only on generals ; those particulars, which 
-@ rustic pen would describe, and a rustic 
reader admire, are altogether out of the 
sphere of observation of the two former. 

Thus, a city life, by estranging men from the 
details of rural occupations, deprives them 
of the relish for the poetry in which they 
are described; and hence polite writers con- 
fine themselves to general allusions. In 
such a state of society, many pictures will 
appear forced, or coarse, which, were the 
originals continually before our eyes; habit 
would not only smooth the harshness of the 
features, but make us acquainted with beau- 
‘ties to which, for want of this, we are blind. 
* This influence of manners upon literature 
is a subject which deserves to be consider- 
ed .in a manner more regular, and more 
a and illustrated from the writings of 
‘different nations and ages. On our part, 
we shall content ourselves with such re- 
flections, more or less desultory, as may 
assist us in fixing the attention of the readers 
on the remarkable effects it‘produces, and 


aboye all on the peculiarity it teaches us to | 
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expect in the poetry of such a people, so po- 
lished and so remote from civilisation, as the 
Arabs. With this view, we shall merely 
subjoin one or two additional remarks. 

The peasantry of every country, over- 
awed by the mental superiority of the city, 
have abandoned even their own just pre- 
tensions. A town-cap, and a town-book, set 
every effort of the country at an. immeasur- 
able distance. No excellence is hoped for, 
but through the medium of imitation; and 
the praise that satiates the ambition of the 
most ambitious countryman, is tohave made 
some approach to the merits of the city. 
All that originality, which was produced 
in the fields, which will never be found any 
where else; all that originality which has 
sprung from rustics, and which so many 
thousand polished scholars have spent their 
lives in exploring, transcribing, and bor- 
rowing; all this is neglected, for the sake 
of the oft-told tales of the city. The 
peasant is despised; and, what is worse, 
he despises himself. The town calls him 
ignorant, and he believes that he is so. The 
whole body of his own information, the 
whole range of his ideas, appear to him as 
nothing; and this, for no other reason, than 
because neither his information, norhisideas, 
are of that species which is current with 
the town. It is obvious that hence the re- 
public of letters is reduced within a much 
too narrow compass. 

We ought to make a fair estimate of the 
character of the peasant. On the one hand, 
it is deprived o£ or denied, many of or all 
those sources of melioration, which, with 
us, are open only to a part, but, with the 
Arabs, to the whole of the community. Man, 
in society, deprived of. the advantages pos- 
sessed by others, is not merely excluded from 
extraneous benefits, but is dejected, by the 
comparison which is drawn both by others 
and by himself. While his neighbour is en- 
couraged by his situation to call forth all the 
energies of his natural powers, in aid of his 
acquired; he, dispirited, leaves even his 
natural powers unemployed. He suffers; 
not only a relative, but an absolute, . depre- 
ciation. 

But, the peasant, in spite of all, is not so 


‘low in the scale as we are too ready to 


imagine. There are points in view, in 
which we draw a false comparison. It is not, 
every refinement of the city that adds any 
thing really valuable or important to the 
human race; there are some, without which 
man, though no fit habitant for our drawing- 
rooms, may be very happy and very noble, 
—Our delicacy and refinement, in numerous 
instances, are real adyances in morals; in 
many, however, they derive their value sole- 
ly from their adaptation to our circum- 
stances ; and in many more, they are but 
mechanical - results, which have no moral 
value atall. They add nothing to what is 
3F 3 
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cacy in sentiment, firmness in 


principle, 
or dignity in purpose. | 


From what has been said, it will, among 
other things, suggest itself, that polite lite- 
rature, as to its origin, might bear a sub- 
division, into the literature of civilised and 
of uncivilised writers, and in which, the 
former alone would be polite literature, pro- 


perly so called; for nothing can be more 


certain, than that, let the superiority of ci- 


vilisation be as little or as great as it may, 
it is from civilised writers that civilised rea- 
ders must receive the most natural gratifica- 
tion; it is these that must act with the least 


violence on their sympathies. In the other 


¢lass, we must always find much that is ob- 
scure, and much to which we are repug- 
nant. We are ignorant of its allusions, and 
at war with its manners. The Spectator 
and the poems of Ossian, or of the Arabs, 
may be cited as examples of the two species 
of polite literature towhich we refer. Our 
readers will readily distinguish a numerous 
variety of others. 

The productions, meanwhile, of ancivilised 
writers, are not without charms, to which 
every reader is awake. These are of seve- 
ral kinds. We shall not dwell on the frivo- 
lity which is too frequently the companion 
of every thing civilised, and, contrasted with 
which, things less artificial approach, and 
even reach, the great and the sublime : this 
is not all; we are to allow much to extrinsic 
considerations ; to the novelty that, as it 
fespects us, invests them; and to the curio- 
sity they inspire ; and more to those particu- 
lars which they have in common with all 
productions which proceed from, and which 
interest, men of all countries and times, and 
in reference to which no writing can be fo- 
reign, barbarous, or antiquated: these are 
the breathings of the heart, and the soar- 
ings of the imagination. 

We shall not detain our readers by enter- 
mg into any regular application of the prin- 
ciples, at which we have hinted, to the Ge- 
ajus of the poetry of. the Arabs. It is 
enough to observe, that, as far as the influ- 
énce of manners extends, we must conceive it 
to be such as the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the people inspires. On its peculiar 
features we shall have other and frequent 
Opportunities to remark ; but, in a general 
view, this leading circumstance must never 
be forgotten, That it is the genius of ana- 
tion, not unpolished, and yet pastoral; ana- 
tion in which the highest and lowest offices 
of life are performed by the same persons ; 
a nation conversant in what softens the hu- 
man heart and enobles the human character, 
and at the same time in daily acquaintance 
with the meanest objects that can engage 
the human mind. wy 
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estimable in our character. We shall often 


be much deceived, if we suppose that 
coarseness of manners implies want of deli- 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 
ON THE ORJGIN OF BELLS. 


Bells were used by the Romans to 
signify the times of bathing, and na- 
turally applied by the Christians of Italy 
therefore to denote the hours of devo- 
tion, and summon the people to the 
church. They were.so applied before 
the conclusion of the seventh century 
in the monastic societies of Northum- 
bria, and as early as the sixth even in 
those of Caledonia; and they were 
therefore used from the first erection 
of parish-churches among us. Those 
of France and England appear to have 
been furnished with several bells. The 
second excerption of Egbert, about ire 
year 750, which is adopted in a Frenc} 
capitulary of 801, commands every 
priest, at the proper hours, to sov _ 
the bells of his church, and then to gG 
through the sacred offices to God. And 
the council of Enham, in 1011, requires 
all the mulcts for sins to be expended in 
the reparation of the church, cloathing 
and feeding the minister of God, and 
the purchase of church-vestments, 
church-books, and church-bells. These 
were sometimes composed of iren in 
France; and in England as formerly at 
Rome were frequently made of brass. 
And, as early as the middle of the tenth 
century, there were many cast ofa large 
size and a deep note. Two of theni 
were given by Egebrich to his own abe | 
bey of Croyland in the reign of Edward, | 
and another much larger by his imme- ` 
diate predecessor Turketul. And se | 
veral of them were presented by Arch- | 
bishop Dunstan to the monastery of | 
Malmsbury in the preceding reign of | 
Edgar. The number of bells in every 
church gave occasion to that curious 
and singular piece of architecture in the 
campanile or bell-tower; an addition, 
which is more susceptible of the grander 
beauties of architecture than any other 
part of the edifice, andis generally there- 
fore the principle or rudiments of it. 
It was the constant appendage to every 
parish-church of the Saxons, and is ac- 
tually mentioned as such in the laws 


of Athelstan. And the custom of ring- 


mee -r 
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ing regular peals, now peculiar to the 
inhabitants of England, commericed in 
the time of the Saxons, and was com- 


- mon before the conquest. 
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. The services of every parish-church 
among them were celebrated at seven 
periods of the day, which were called 
the canonical hours, and were three and 
six in the morning; nine, twelve, and 
three, in the evening and the midnight. 
These services were generally chanted; 
and, in-a canon of 747, the Presbyters 
are commanded not to chatter like re- 
4iting bards in their offices, and either 
thar the composition or confound the 
distinction of the words by a theatrical 
pronunciation; but to follow the plain 
and holy melody of the church. And 
such as could not chant were permitted 
tU*read the service. Some parts of it 
Were also sung, the custom being intro- 
' duced into Northumbria by James the 
‘‘dacon, an attendant on Paulinus; and 
eVery greater church and monastery, 
- even previously among the Britons, hav- 
ing choral service celebrated regularly 
in it. Since Moclocunus has left his 
monastic abode, says Gildas in his epis- 
, tle, he hears no more the praises of God 
'm the sweetly modulated accents of 
young choiristers, and listens no longer 
to the breath of ecclesiastical melody. 
' And the instrumental music of British 
churches is here distinguished suffici- 
éntly from the vocal. Both the British 
and Saxon instruments were called or- 
gan or organs. The Romans had an 
instrument which they equally deno- 
/minated an organ, as Alexander Seve- 


- į rus, says his historian, Lyra, Tibia, Or- 


gano cecinit. Very early after the con- 
ı version of the Northumbrians, we find an 
: instrument of that name familiarly used 
‘im the services of the north, Alchfrid, 
the son of King Oswi, requesting Wil- 
frid to stay with him, about 660, to preach 
the Word of God to him and the other 
Northumbrians; and to be to them 
a spiritual organ, voluntarily heigh- 
tening the devotions of the church with 
its pious tones. And all England, says 
the History of Ramsey, lamented the 


j| death of Edgar, the choirs of the mona- 


>| in luctum chorus monachorum, organa 


steries and their organs, cum verteretur 


ll 


in vocem flentium. But that grand 
combination of instruments, which we. 
now denominate so, was absolutely un- 
known in Europe in that period. It 
was the happy production of an Eastern 
genius. And the first that ever appear- 
ed, in the west of Europe, was sent by 
Constantine, the Grecian Emperor, to 
Pepin of France, in 756. The artists. 
of the West availed themselves of the: 
present. Organs were constructed on 
the continent and in the island, and 
erected in some of our cathedrals, be- 
fore the middie of the tenth century. 
And Archbishop Dunstan, in the reign 
of Edgar, presented the church of 
Malmsbury with one, in which (accord- 
ing to the historical description) the 
pipes were formed in certain musical 
proportions of brass, and the air was 
impelled through them by a pair of 
bellows. | . 


quae 


[From the Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique 
we have translated the ensuing concise 
article, which reminded us of the fairy- 
fiction of Cinderella.) 
Gabriel Vincent Thevenart, of the 

Opera, excelled in counter tenor at 

once sonorous, soft, and distinct, as 

well as in acting. He was born in Paris, 
in 1669, and died in 1741. At the age 
of sixty, he married a young lady of 
whom he became enamoured from the 

circumstance of seeing her slififer in a 

shoemaker’s shot. The character of 

Thevenart was gay and cheery, and the 

blood of Bacchus contributed not a little 

to animate the joviality of his spirits. 


amma 


[The following brief Biography, derived 
from the same work, presents a striking 
and instructive example of the energy of 
the immortal mind. Milton, like the lite» 
rary hero, whose genius and perseverance 
are recorded below, was blind, but, we 
know that his mental vision not only com- 
prehended this visible diurnal sphere, but 
other horizons, and other worlds. ] : 


Francis Salinas, a native of Burgos, 
in Spain, had the misfortune, at the 
age of six years, to become entirely 
blind. This calamity did not hinder his 
hroficiency in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and in the Mathematics and 
Music. Hedied in 1590, after enjoy~ 


12 
ing the friendship of many illustrious 
persons. Among his pdtrons were, 
Paul the Fourth, and the Duke of Alva, 
from: whom he received a benefice. 
Salinus was the author of an admirable 
tract on Music, written in Latin, and 
published in folio at Salamanca, 1592. 
He likewise made a translation in Spa- 
nish verse, of some of the best of Mar- 
tial’s epigrams. | 
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, Wedding is great Juno’s crown; 
O blessed bond of board and bed! 
Tis Hymen a every town; 
High Wedlock then be honoured: 
` Honour, high honour, ‘and renown, 
To Hymen, God of every town. 
- Suaxs. As You Like It. 


In the Farmer’s Museum, of the 
30th of May last, we perused the 
following paragraph. 

Married, in this town, on Sunday 
morning last, by the Revd. Mr. Fessen- 
den, Mr. John Denner, of Woodstock, 
Vermont, to Miss Mary Carlisle, of 
Walpole. 

At the first cursory glance of this ar- 
ticle, before we had fully perpended 
the difference between John and Joseph, 
and, while we were dwelling principally 
upon the surname of the above bride- 
groom, we concluded that the Editor 
of this paper, weary of the celibacy of 
the cloister, had exchanged that com- 
fortless state, for the torrid, or tempe- 
rate zone of matrimony. We saw, with 
rapture, this same Oldschool meta- 
morphosed from a monk to a married 
man, and could. not help felicitating 
the.converted Benedick on his glorious 
privileges as a husband, after living, 
for such a series of years, without the 
smallest indulgence in what Dr. Wil- 
lich calls, with picturesque proprie- 
ty, the sexual intercourse. But, as the 
Printer’s Devil, or some other Devil 
would have it, all this is delusion. There 
is no such man as Mr. John Dennie in 
the above village. This gentleman, 
who has thus “ thrust his neck into the 
yoke, and wears the print of it” is, we 
suppose a Mr. Dana. The only. John 
“Dennie, of whose existence we can feel 
‘tolerably assured, must be a young 
man, wko, most unaccountably chuses to 
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live in a certain place, called London, 
in the kingdom of Great Britain, rather 
than at Woodstock,in Vermont, although 
the latter is situated in a refublic, and 
boasts of its militia major, and Presby- 
terian elders. Moreover, like his cou- 
sin, he lives in single blessedness, and 
perversely sings l 


` He, who has but one love 
Is like a man—with one glove. 


VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
ee OLD BALLAD. 

I do not often quote the works of 
Godwin, but the polite scholar will 
forgive me for calling his attention to 
a picture of Falkland, after the murder 
of Hawkins: 7 

« He appeared like nothing that had 
ever been visible in human shape. His’ 
visage was haggard, emaciated and 
fleshless. His complexion was a dun 
and tarnished red, the colours uniform 
through every region of the face, and 
suggested the idea of its being burnt 
and parched by the eternal fire that 
burned within him. His eyes were 
red, quick and wandering, full of sus- 
picion and rage. His hair was ne- 
glected, rugged and floating. His 


whole figure was thin to a degree, that 


suggested the idea rather of a skeleton 
than of a person actually alive. Life 
seemed hardly to be the capable inha- 
bitant of so wo-begone and ghost-like 
a figure. The taper of wholesome life 
was expired; but passion, and fierce- 
ness, and frenzy were able, for the pre- 
sent, to supply their place.” 


A DUTCHMAN. : 

At Basil, says Dr. Moore, when at 
table, I expressed to a Strasbourg ac- 
quaintance my regret, that I could not 
speak a little Dutch, to enjoy the con- 
versation ofa Dutchman my neighbour. 
It was immediately translated to him, 
he heard it with great composure, took 
his pipe from his mouth, and made the ` 
following answer, That I ought to con- 
sole myself; for, as we had no connec- 
tion or dèalings together, our convers- 
ing could not possible answer ,any 


. purpose. 
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‘The following ingenious Rondeau, 
sung by Anthonio, in Mr. Sheridan’s 
opera called the Duenna, is worthy of 
its witty author. The thought in the 
two last stanzas is perfectly in the 
manner of Carew and Suckling. 

Friendship is the bond of reason, 

_ But, if beauty disapprove, 

Heaven absolves all other treason, 

_ Inthe heart that’s true to Love. 

The faith which to my friend I swore, 

As a civil oath I view, 
But to the charms which I adore, 
Tis religion to be true. 


Then, if to one I false must be, 
Can I doubt which to prefer, 

A breach of social faith with thee, 
Or sacrilege to Love and her. 


"A facetious song by Isaac, introdu- 
ced in the same opera, is extremely 
lively and characteristic. The allusion 
tothe dell and dimple is delightfully 


- arch, and Isaac’s indifference to the co- 


Jour, though solicitous for the dual 
number of his mistress’s eyes, is truly 
laughable. 


Give Isaac the nymph, who no beauty can 
boast, | 
But health and good humour to make her 
his toast, 
If straight I don’t mind, whether slender or 
at, | 


And six feet or four, we’ll ne’er quarrel for 
that. 

Whate’er her complexion—I vow I don’t 
care 3 

If brown—it is lasting—more pleasing, if 

fair 

And though in her cheeks I no dimples 

-© should see, 
Let her smile, and each dell is a dimple to 
. me. | 

Let her locks be the reddest that ever were 
seen, l 

And her eyes may be of any colour—but 
green; 

For in eyes tho’ so various the lustre and 
hue, 

I swear I’ve no choice—only let her have 
two. 

Tis true I’d dispense with a throne on her 
back, l 

And white teeth I own are genteeler than 

- black, 


- A little round chin too’s a beauty I’ve heard, 


1 only desire she may’n’t have a beard. 


The emperor Joseph being asked, 
during the American war, which side 
he favoured, replied very -ingenuously, 
I am a royalist by trade. - oo: 
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: The foltowing is one of the most ori- 

ginal and extraordinary epitaphs we 

ever recollect to have perused. 
_ Epitaph in a Church-yard in Cornwall. 


Here lies the body of Gabriel John 
Who died in the year one thousand and one; 
Pray for the soul of Gabriel John, i 
You may, if you please, or let it alone, 

For it’s all one 

To Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year one thousand and one- 


I hardly know, says Mons. Furetiere, 
any time so ill spent as hunting with an’ 
immoderate ardour after news, and 
diving into the schemes of politicians 
and princes. I knew a man, who spent 
most of his income in post letters from 
various countries. He was one day 
very angry with the monarch of Spain. 
If the king, says the irritated politician, 
goes on in this way, I will never inter- 
fere in his concerns again. 


I went the other day, says the arch 
Dr. Moore, with a French officer, to 
hear a celebrated preacher. The sub- 
ject of his discourse was the miserable 
situation of men, who were under 
the dominicn of their passions. The 
wretch, cried the preacher, who is un- 
der the government of his passions, has. 
his very. soul in chains—Is his passion 
lust?——He will sacrifice a faithful ser- 
vant to gratify it;—David did so.—Is 
it avarice ?—He will betray his master 
—Judas did so.—Is he attached to a 
mistress?—He will murder a saint to 
please her—Herod did so. 

As we returned from the church, the 
French officer, who had been for some. 
time in a reverie, said, Ma fol, cet 
homme parle avec beaucoup onction; 
je vais profiter de son sermon.—Ou est- 
ce que vous allez, said I. je m’en vais 
chez Nanette, me débarrasser de ma 
passicn dominante. 


A DELICATE REPROOF. 

The confessor of Bernarbo, viscount 
of Milan, surprised this nobleman in 
company with a courtezan. Bernarbo, 
in great confusion, at the discovery, 
asked the priest what he would have 
done, had he been under the same 
temptation. I know not, my lord, re- 
plied the good monk, what I should 
have done, but I know what I ought to’ 
have done. a pa 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


- We have not forgotten the suggestion of 
a respectable correspondent, respecting the 
It would be 
extremely pleasing to receive from ‘the 
proper source a history of its establishment 
We are solicitous to be 
of service to this Classical Seminary, and 
cherish a high opinion of the learning, morals, 
talents, and taste of the Clergy under whose 
truly Catholic care this libéral institution 


French college at Baltimore. 


and endowments. 


. 


flourishes. 


E. H. S. has very well translated the 
Spanish epigram on a squinting lover. In 
the works of Yriarte, and in El Tesoro Espa- 
nol, he may find many exquisite themes for 


the exercise of his genius. 


The epitaph on Cervantes, in the original 
Spanish, is eminently beautiful; but the 
French translation, owing to the badness of 
the manuscript, and a blunder of the work- 


men, makes but a sorry figure. 


“ Staterus” has both valiantly and vigour- 
ously defended the poetical reputation of 
Gray against the furious onset of Goliah 


Johnson. 


: Lucio may ask, with as much propriety 


as his predecessor in the play, 
Does Bridget paint still, Pompey? Ha? 


We have long remarked, with pain, that 
miserable policy to which C. alludes. Avow- 
ed hostility is better than such culpable su- 
Such friends are the lukewarm 
Laodiceans of the. Gospel. A genuine par- 
tizan acts always in the spirit of Burxe, 
and holds no other language than that ex- 


pineness. 


pressed in the manly dialect of CuurcHILL: 


For me, all warm and zealous for my friend, 


{n spite of railing thousands, I commend; 


And, no less warm and zealous ’gainst my 


foes, . 
In spite of railing thousands I oppose. - 


` We have no inclination to transcribe from 

a newspaper a political essay grounded on 
principles not only radically retten, but per- 
fectly pbselete, and which no legitimate 
statesman ever surveys through any other 
medium than that of ridicule. The fanatic 
author is evidently one of that tribe, the 
curse of the country: ` | 


Asps of the state! who poison with their lies, 
Each bud that blossoms, and each breeze 
that flies: ` l 


“« Aminta,” the poetess of Baltimore, with 
such Sappho softness calls her Phaon, that he 
must be colder than his insensible name- 
sake of antiquity, if he shun a lady, whose 
heart appears to be the throne of love, and 
whose head is encircled with the chaplets 
of the muse. f . 


œ 


defence of a favoured bard is founded 
principles of the purest taste. - u 
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The verses from D. are so many strings 
quibbles. | 


it is entirely exploded. 


Maggots half form’d, in rhyme exactly meet, 


And learn to crawl upon poetic feet: 


Here one poor word a hundred clinches 


makes, 
And ductile Dulness new meanders takes,’ 


We think Y. has mistaken his powers, 


when he applies them to the arduous task of 


legitimate Criticism. A great master has 
published a precept which Y. will do well 
to remember: . i 


But you, who seek tò give, and merit fame, 

And justly bear a critic’s noble name, 

Besure yourself and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go; 

Launch not beyond your depth, but be dig- 
creet, 

And mark that point where sense and dul- 
ness meet. 


There is a sort of affectation of terseness 
in the verses from Burlington, which makes 
us exclaim with Jaques, when we scrutinize 
the phrase of this writer. ‘He has been 
acquainted with Goldsmith’s wives, and 
conn’d them out of rings.” 


“ Torrismond” is a very juvenile writer; 
and seems to have only reached that awk. 
ward era, when, although some of the 
schoolboy’s blunders have been reformed, 
the style of vigorous manhood is not ae- 
quired. ‘s He’s not yet old enough for a 
man, nor young enough fora boy; as asquash 
is before ’tis a peascod, or a cadling when it 
is almost an apple, *tis with him e’en, stand- 
ing water between boy and man. He is very 
well favour’d, and speaks very shrewishly ; 
one would think his mother’s milk were 
scarce out of him.” 


“S” must not be surprised, though the 
din of that importunity, to which he alludes, 
should silence all the bells of Poetry, and alf 
the tongues of Eloquence. 


C. B. the juvenile bard, though he call 
upon the muse with a treble pipe, yet, is very 
distinctly heard, and favourably answered. 


We wish that our friend “ Lucio” would, 
in the periodical style, describe, like his 
patseiake in the play, a character, similar to 
Lord Angelo’s, 

aman; whose blood 
Is very snow broth; one, who never feels __ 
The wanton stings and motion of the sense; 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. . 


« Vindicator” is perfectly correct, and his 
our 


of 
This style of writing might have 
recommended the author to a Laureatship in 
the reign of James I, but in the present age 
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‘We should be much pleased, if some -of }- 
our poetical countrymen would, in that spirit 
with which M. G. Lewis so sweetly renders 
the poetry of Spain, translate the Antiguo ro- 
mance de los amores desgraciados de Fernando 


y Elzira. ... 


The “Bee,” who, with chymic power, 
can extract sweets from the flowers of lite- 
rature, we hope will fly far, and bring much 
to the hive. 


The essay on avarice contains some false 
doctrine. It is wonderful that every man 


cannot perceive, with the discernment of 


Horace, that 
Nullus argento color est 
nisi temperato 


Splendeat usu. 


The character, habits, and conversation of 
2 tea-party fribble are most exquisitely de- 
scribed by the author of Anticipation : 
Perch’d at my lady’s toilet Minim sits, 
The little scholiast of the female wits. 
Tird. of conjecture, and perplex’d with 
doubt, 
To him they fly—-to make a riddle out; 
To pierce a paragraph’s mysterious veil, 
And eke out scandal’s hesitating tale. 
With conscious pride, the flippant witling 
shares, 
This motley task of miscellaneous cares; 
Expounds charades, thro’ close detraction 
-  -pries, 
Construes initials, and the blanks supplies. 
And oft, with varied art, his thoughts di- 


. 8s é a ` : 
On deener themes, the documents of dress, 
With nice discernment to each style of face 
Adapt a ribbon or suggest a lace; 
O’er Laura’s cap bid loftier feathers float, 
And add new charms to Julia’s petticoat. 


We are fully sensible how much our friend 
A. can effect, both by his tongue and pen, to 
guide the taste of many of our rude country- 
men. He may be thus deservedly apostro- 
phized : ah 

Mercuri facunde, nepos Aflantis, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
Voce formasti. 7 


That tremendeus and bloody power of the 
populace, to which ‘* Senex” alludes, is like 
that irresistible energy described by the poet 
of Venusium : l 

quas neque Noricus, 

Deterret ensis, nec mare naufragum, 

Nec sevus ignis, nec tremendg 

Jupiter ipse ruens tumultu. 


“ Sebastian Sluggish neither nods after 
dinner, nor snores at sunrise. We cannot ap- 
ply to him. the lines of the ballad, . ` 

Uncounted strikes the morning clock, 

While drowsy watchmen idly knock. 


St eae. Siem etslnnaias 
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“ Florio” appears to be a * dear perfi- 
dious.” Volatile, inconstant and sensitive, 
one woułd think he was continually hum- 
ming, , aP 

Pm in love with twenty, 
And could adore as many more, 
‘There’s nothing like a plenty. -. 


The advice of <% Jocundus” is perfectly 
palatable as well as wholesomé.’ We can 
apostrophize the friend alluded to, in two 
stanzas from a classical imitation of Horace. 
Let the gentleman in question repair to the 
festive board, | 


And while the merry jest goes round; 
Solicitude, in bumpers drown’d 
Shall cease her gloomy reign. 
Joy to the cheek her glow impart, 
Unclouded Hope possess the heart, 
. And Fancy rule the brain.— 
Thus shall we cheat one night of care, 
And life, dear Jack, has much to spare, 
Then happiest he, who knows, 
With love or wine, with mirth or play, - 
To whirl the lingering hours away, 
Imbitter’d least with woes. 


The description of Leander’s Sunday ram- 
ble reminds us of a simile in the Anti-. 
Jacobin: | 


| Such rich confusion charms the ravish’d 


sight, 

When vernal Sabbaths to the fields invite. | 

While muslin’d Misses and Mammas are 
" 7 seen ae fa, tease 

Link’d with gay cockneys glitt’ring o’er the 
_" green, ` l SE 

The rising breeze unnumber’d çharms dis- 


` - plays, 
And the tight ancle strikes the astonish’d 
gaze. — Se aon 


a Corniger,” we suspect, belongs to a nu- 
merous family. But even the injured hus- 
band, in every age, has his consolations. 

Yet his condition is not to be scorned, 

Cesar and Pompey were both of them 

horned. : 7 
and Shakspeare, in a song sung by two cour, 
tiers to Jaques, asks no impertinent ques- - 
tion, l 

What shall he have that kill’d the deer? ` 

His leather skin,.and horns to wear.. 

Take thou no scorn to wear the horn, 

It was a crest, ere thou wast born. 

The horn, the horn, the lusty horn, 

Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 


On the papers of “ Detector” other ani- 


mals than critics have made depredation, 


Rats half the manuscript have ate, 
Dire hunger, which we still regret! 
O may they ne’er again digest, 
‘Fhe horrors of so sad a feast. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
| A SONG, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE WELCH. 
Addressed to Anna. - 


How sweet the lilies of the vale, 
By Nature’s lavish bounty grac’d! 
But richer odours they exhale, 
.When on thy lovely bosom plac’d; 
The brow of vonder hill how gay, 
Where watch’d by thee, thy lambkins 
play! | l 
Simplicity, and ancient worth, 
Deriv’d from sires who took delight 
_ In taming a rough rocky earth, 
And tending flocks on Snowdon’s height, 
More rapture to my soul impart - 
‘Than all the splendid works of art. 


With that neat cot in yonder grove . 
What pompous palace can compare? 
There dwell the parents of my love, — 
And own a-daughter’s tender care. 

More solid worth adorns that cot. ; 
- Than e’er was fierce ambition’s lot. - 


W.P. 
——— 
A SONG, 
THE PARTING HUSSAR. 


My Adelaide weep not, though sad the 
adieu, l an 

And crucl the moment that tears me from 
you; 

Yet weep not, my love! ’twill be doubly 
severe l 

To bid thee adieu, when it beams through 
atear! 

Still faithful to thee will thy Henry remain, 

‘Whether scorch’d by the noon-tide, or chill’d 

<< by the rain, 

Though the sport of all seasons thy soldier 
should be, ; 

He bile ig from all seasons a shelter in 
thee. - 

Then weep not, my love, on the transient 
adieu | 

That parts thy fond.Henry a moment from 

ou,— 

In battle’s wild daring he’ll merit those 
charms— ` 

Then repose on thy bosom, and die in thine 
arms. l 

LODINUS. 


A SONG, 
FROM THE WELCH.. 


To thee, the object.of my care, 

Alike accomplish’d, good, and fair; 

Lively without excess, and gay . 
As those bright flow’rs which gladden May, 
To thee, my mistress and my friend, 

This tribute of my heart I send. 


For thee, sweet maid! for thee alone 
My vows I pay to heav’n’s just throne. 
If o’er my head a year should pass 
Unpitied by my much-lov’d lass, 

The next would see me on my bier, 
Then surely thou wilt shed a tear. 


False friends advise thee to remain 

A member of the virgin train. 

These idle tales thou should’st reject: 

An ancient maid claims no respect. 

Let me then thy protector be, ___ 

Since thou art all the world to me. 
. a W. P. 

—— 

ADDRESS TO THE POLAR STAR. 


Star of the north, how oft have I alone, 

In midnight walks, ador’d thy golden throne. 
Remote Rom vulgar fires thou dost retain 
Thy sphere forever in the starry plain. 


| Fix’d to the pole thou never dost remove, 


Far from the planet that preserves thy love; 
But to this orb thy faithful fires confine - 
True to thy trust with constancy divine. 

; L. G. 


a= 


EPIGRAMS. 
TO A LADY, WHO PAINTED. 


Phillis, like Daphne, 
shun, : ; 

The warm embraces of the amorous sun ; 

In winter chuses to unfold each grace, 

For then her beauty freezes to her face : 

Who to a kinder nymph could pay his vow, 

Did her heart melt as often as her brow. 


strives each day to 


THE INDULGENT SAILOR. 


Tar with beau Fopling caught his wife, 

He scream’d and fled; she begg’d for life. 
Tar saw contrition in her eyes, 

And thus the blunt old sailor cries, 
Spouse, the first fault we may forgive, 
But ne’er repeat it while you live. 
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For the Port Folio. 3 the music of the son of Jesse, hear the . 
THE LAY PREACHER clamours of competitors, the struggle 
for precedency, and the bray of discon- 
“ And every one that was in distress, and | tent. Among the courtiers of Saul 
every one that was in debt, and every one ' none was higher in the regal favour 
ou ES gathered themselves | than David, after his victory over the 
champion of the Philistines. . The se- 
HIS text is more concise than even | questered shepherd was instantly me- 
Sallust’s history of the conspiracy | tamorphosed into a court favourite. 
of Cataline; but I think the prophet » Sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride, 
Samuel has sketched the features of i he was made free of the palace, and, at 
Rebellion with bolder strokes and a | length, commander in chief of the royal 
more correct outline, than even the Ro- , army. Such was his popularity, that, 
man narrator. The words of Samuel, | on his return from a fortunate battle, a 
few as they are, may be intitled a com- ; higher degree of military renown was 
plete description of the motives of re- ; ascribed to him, than even to his sove- 
volters. Distress, debt, and discontent. | reign. The blossoming hopes of the 
‘What a magazine of combustibles for | youthful subject excited the jealousy 
every Guy Faux. What a train of ar- | of his master. “ If,” the king reasoned, 
tilery for warfare with every legiti- |“ my people imagine this successful 
mate government. Distress, Debt, and | stripling is a greater warrior than my- 
Discontent, gaunt monsters, fiercerthan | self, if he has the glory of slaying ten, 
the furies of the classical poets, and | and I only one thousand of my enemies, 
more wicked than the weird Sisters in | what can he have more but the king- 
our own Shakspeare. dom?! The laurels of conquest will not 
Let us open the Bible, however, once : be a sufficient meed for his ambition. 
more, search the context, and discover | He will aspire to, ond perhaps attain, 
the whole truth, respecting the above | my crown and sceptre. 
described throng of afflicted, insolvent, Such seeds of su..picion would natu- 
and dissatisfied people. rally produce a plentiful harvest of bit- 
The palaces of princes are rarely | terness and animosity ; and the angry 
free from inquietude. Man is eternally | Saul soon thrust in the sickle. At least, 
impatient of a superior ; and the fre- | in the vengeful moment, he thrust a 
quency of court intrigues is proverbial. | javelin at once to pierce the heart and 
The pavilion of Saul, the Jewish mo- | annihilate the hopes of a suspected foe. 
narch, sometimes resounded with other | The proofs of the king’s enmity soon 
notes than those of the harp, the cym- | became so flagrant, that David sought 
bal, the tabret, and the lyre. Even a | his safety in flight; and, after wander- 
careless listner might, in the pauses of | ing ip different pa of the country, 
3 
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and attempting admission at the court 
of Gath, he retired to the cave Adul- 
fam, and was immediately Joined by 
four hundred malcontents; and who 
were they? Who thronged into a for- 
tress; who repaired to a dark cavern to 
plot the darker schemes of Sedition, 
Rebellion, and Mischief? The answer 
is obvious, even if it had escaped the 
pen of the historian. Every one that 
was in distress, every one that was in 
debt,. and: every one that was discon- 
tented. 

‘It is not the design of this sermon 
fo impeach the motives of David. They 
were perfectly correct. The. dread of 


assassination, and the inveteracy of 


Saul, were a sufficient cause for the 
terrified youth to flee, like a partridge, 
to the mountains. The suspicions of 
Saul were not only injurious,-. but 
groundless; and their object abanddned 
the court from a natural desire to save 
his own life, and not from any nefarious 
wish to usurp or embroil the kingdom. 
But four hundred poor, profligate, and 
restless men did not assemble at Adul- 
lam for such valid reasons. 
ditti flocked to a wilderness, and 
shrouded themselves in its gloom, from 
motives base as their condition, and de-- 
sperate as their circumstances.. Saul 


had not quarrelled with this Council of 


Four Hundred. He wasnotthe source 
of their misfortunes, he had not urged 
their creditors to enforce the claims of 
Justice, neither had he raised the cloud 
of discontent round their anxious brows. 
By Folly and Vice reduced to a low 
station in Jewish society, they wished, 
by a more summary mode than that of 
industry or economy, to rise from the 
mire of contempt, and to cancel the 
bonds of the creditor. ‘hey wanted 
power, and place, and rivhes, and:con- 
sideration ; and, hearing: that David had 
retired from court in disgust, conclud- 
ed that this was the lucky moment to 
change the colour of their fortune. 
Their hopes were, probably, as wild, 
their spceches as declamatory, their de- 
elarations as false, their gestures as 
fierce, and their hearts as rotten, as 
those of Cromwell’s long Pariiament, 
a French National Assembly, a club of 
miscreant Jacobins, or the savage Re- 


Fhis ban- 


less. 
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mocrats of North America. An inside. 
view of the cave of Adullam would be 
worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa. 
Had he painted at Jerusalem, during 
this defection of David, what an inte- 
resting group of ferocious faces, in- 
dented with discontent, despair and 
crimes. Without the aid of the Italian 
artist, I can, through the optics of fancy, 
see them in their subterraneous retreat. 
They are rendered visible by the gleam 
ofa single lamp, whose “ doubtful and 


| malignant light” assists one of the re- 


bels to-read his Tablet of Proscription. 
Care sits on their faded cheeks. Their 
looks are as terrible as.their purposes. 


‘Through the deeper shades of the soli- 


tary recess may be discerned the 
lowering eye of each murderer, and 
the crimson spots on- their daggers. 
Though it was not the mode, perhaps, 
for Jewish assassins to wear a red caps 
of freedom, yet the ruddy insignia of 
their office are not wanting. Blood is 
in their thoughts, and upon their hands: 
The silence of the lurking-place is 
broken by the threats. or the vaunts of 
each insurgent. “ I shall. redden the- 
temple with the blood of the priest,” 
says-one. “I shall now wipe out my 
debts wìth a sponge,” exclaims another:. 
« In the jumble ofa revolution I shall. 
rise from the lees of beggary and be- 


come uppermost,” cries a third. while. 


a fourth shouts, like exulting Adonijah, 
« I will be king.” 

This is not a reverie. This is the 
language, and these are the intentions 
of men, disaffected to government, 
whether you seek for them in the fo- 
rests of Judea, or through the more 
murkey shades of a democratic club- 
room. Inacompound of distress, debt, 
and discontent, infuse a little ambition, 
and the receipt to make rebellion is in- 
fallible and complete. 

In an age, when love of pernicious 
novelties, anc aversion to established 
religion. and government, are che- 
rished with fanaticism, it becomes a 
duty to indicate the criminal motives 
which urge the spurious patriot to 
tamper with the passions of the rest- 
In every government, even in 
that of England, the fairest, the mildest,. 


the most liberal one that has been in- 
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‘ented by the wisest heads, and admi- 
nistered by the purest hearts, may be 
found men, like the associates of David, 
who groan under a load of debt, who 
are distressed, alike by the recollec- 
tion and the commission of crimes, and 
who are discontented, because unad- 
mitted to the graver counsels of the 
state. But it were madness to believe 
either that the misfortunes of this class 
are attributable to the prevailing polity, 
or that, should their visionary hopes 
be gratified, the sum of national feli- 
city would-be encreased. Ye credulous 
and gaping widgeons of the populace, 
ye gosling Gibeonites, who stretch your 
long necks to catch the dulcet sounds 
of the factious declaimer, it is not a me- 
fioration of your conditien he seeks. 
No; he is exploring, with ambitious 
eyes, the ladder of promotion, and wish- 
ing, by the aid of your strength, to 
reach an upper round. Ye are cajoled 
to believe that it is to search for your 
benefit he wishes for elevation. Dis- 
lodge a worthier man. Place the pa- 
triot. there; and soon he will “ scorn the 
base degrees by which he did ascend,” 
leaving you still to struggle with all 
the difficulties and all the debasement 
of your lowly situation. 

The politics of this country are so 
notoriously correct, and both the form 
and administration of the government 
so admirable, that to apply any of my 
doctrine to the use of my fellow citizens 
would be what the critics call a gratui- 
tous assumption. The office would be 
a sinecure. But though I am a her- 
mit in many habits, and sit much in my 
study, my vagrant Fancy, ever excur- 
sive, sometimes makes me reflect upon 
the pleasures and advantages of foreign 
travel. Let me imagine myself in Eng- 
land or in Ireland. Suppose I should 
discern a mob, gathering themselves 
against the government, I should not 
ask if the constitution had been in- 
fracted. J should not even dream of 
mal administration or tyranny. Know- 
ing the genius of British polity and the 
amiable character of the sovereign, I 
could not imagine that the laws were 
a dead letter, and that the House of 
Lords was suddenly transformed into 
Persian satraps, or Turkish bashaws. 


TO 
Should, therefore, the tempest of com- 
motion blacken the political sky, and 
I should hear the growl of sedition in 
the public walks, I should look narrowly 
round and see whether I had not un- 
fortunately fallen into company with 
men, who had lost their ears, or been 
whipped, or distressed by a rope round 
their necks, or discontented with an un- 
casy position in a pillory. Criminals 
of every class make excellent Jacobins. 
If the Government of Heaven could be. 
realized on earth, every dæmon and 
every sinner would, in character, and 
of course, rail at the administration.. 
Now, if both History and Experience 
teach us that all seditious meetings 
are nothing but conventions of idle, 
profligate, restless characters, who, cri- 
minal themselves, strive to impute 
wickedness -ard corruption to their 
rulers, it behoves a prudent subject to 
shut his ears against the clamours of 
that vicious race, whose schemes, if 
accomplished, must, from the very na- 
ture of the projectors, loosen every so- 
cial band, annihilate Order, dissipate 
Wealth, degrade Talents, vacate Mo- 
rals, and subvert Religion. i 
I would advise siat man, who is weak. 
enough to suppose the revolutionary 
spirit is salutary to the state, and who, 
from groundless terrors of arbitrary 
power of the Few, labours to establish 
the more tyrannical domination of the 
Many, to read diligently the history of 
the Grecian commonwealths; the life 
and adventures of one Lucius Cataline ;. 
memoirs of the Gracchi family; a nar- 
rative of the civil wars in the reign of 
CHARLES the First, and the exploits 
of the famous Maximilian Robespierre. 
Indeed, to this list of books the history 
of France, from the year 1789 to the 
accession of her First Consul, may be 
very profitably added. Such a course - 
of study might cure political restless- 
ness; but, unluckily for the success of 
my advice, many of those, for whose 
benefit it is intended, cannot unfortu- 
nately either read or think. ‘These. 
illiterate rebels can be healed only by. 
the rougher prescription of a whip, or 
a prison. More enlightened malecon- 
tents, from a view of the miseries ari- 
sing from revolt and anarchy may, pos~ 
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sibly, learn to think better even of the 
admiristration of such a government 
and such laws as is witnessed in the 
halis of Westminster and St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. But alas! I preach in vain, 
and spend my strength for nought. 
The multitude perpetually mistake 
their benefactors. They revolt from 
the freest and happiest government 
upon earth, ond solicit an alliance with 
the most despotic. They depose a 
Charles, and make Cromwell their pro- 
tector. They crucify their Saviour, 
and intercede for a thief. 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 
MATHURIN REGNIER. 


MatTuurin REGNIER was born at 
Chartre 8, the 21st December, 1573, and 
was baptised there in the Parish church 
of St. Saturnin. He was the eldest 
son of Jacgues Regnier, burgeois of that 
town, and Simone Desfiortes, sister of the 
abbé Desportes, a famous poet of his 
time. - His father, in his marriage-con- 
tract, passed-the 5th January, 1573, is 
entitled a man of hors:r ; a title, which 
in those times, was only bestowed on 
the most eminent citizens. As he was 
fond of amusement, he built, the same 
year of his marriage, in the market- 
p'ace, a tennis-court; the ruins of the 
cit.del of Chartres, which were ob- 
tained by him on the credit of his bro- 
ther-in-luw, and this tennis-court bore, 
until his death, the name of (Tihot 
R: gnier) tennis-court Regnier. It is 
this circumstance, probably, which oc- 


casioned those who spoke of Regnier 


to say, 
fotier. 

Jacgues Regnier and Simone Desportes 
died of the plague; but not at the same 
time, nor in the same place. The 
husband died the 14th February, 1597, 
at Paris, to which place he had been 
deputed to further the interest of the 
town of Chartres, of which he was ac- 
tually an alderman ( Echevin_) and was 
interred in the church of St. Hilaire. 


that he was the son of a Tri- 
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the church-yard of St. Saturnin in the ` 
neighbourhood of Chartres. 

The fruits of this union’ were three 
children; Mathurin, of whom we are 
about to speak; ntoine, who was 
counsellor at Chartres; and Marie, who 
married Aödenago de la Palme, officer 
of the king’s household. l 

Mathurin Regnier joined the church 
and received the tonsure the 3lst 
March, 1582, by Nicholas. de Thow 
Bishop of Chartres. He did not bear- 
to the-sanctuary the best regulated life ; 
he gave himself up, on the contrary, 
in his youth, to dreadful debauchery, 
which considerably shortened his days, 
and brought upon him at 30, as he 
himself inform us, all the distressing 
infirmity of old age. 

We are informed, by tradition, that 
his satirical powers: unfolded them- 
selves at an early period, and that the 
verses which he made on sundry occa» 
sions were the cause more than once 
of chastisement from his father, who 
charged him at the same time to write 
no more, or at least to employ his mind 
on subjects which could give no one 
offence. 

We learn by his writings, that he 
travelled twice to Rome; the first time 
in the year 1593, at the age of 20, with 
the cardinal Francois de Joyeuse, arch- 
bishop of Thoulouse, to whom he was 
much attached; but who never ren- 
dered him any services: apparently on 
the score of his licentious mode of liv- 
ing. M. Brossette contradicts this ac- 
count, by declaring, in his notes upon 
Regnier, this journey to have been un- 
dertaken in 1583, and by making at that 
period our poet twenty years old. He 
made the second journey in 1601, with 
Philippe de Béthune, who went ‘there 
in quality of ambassador; and it is to 
him that he addresses his 6th Satire, 
which he composed during his resi- 
dence at Rome. 

He obtained in 1604, by devolution, 
a canonry in the cathedral church 
of Chartres, after having proved ‘that 
the resigner of this benefice, in order 
to give sufficient time for the acknow- 


The wife lived a considerable time after į ledgment of his resignation at Rome, 
that period; that is, she died the 20:h | had concealed for more thana fortnight 
September, 1629, and was buried in {the death of the last titulary, in whose. 
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bed they: had placed a log, which was 
afterwards buried in room of the body 
that they had secretly interred; and 
he took possession of the canonry the 
30th July of that year. 

He had, besides other benefices, a 
pension of two thousand livres grant- 
ed to him in 1606, by Henry IV, on 
the abbey of Vaux-de-Cernay, after the 
decease of the abbé Desportes ; who was 
mvested with that dignity. 

He died at Rouen, in his 40th year, 
the 22d October, 1613, in the Hotel of 
P Ecu d’ Orleans, where he lodged. His 
bowels were taken out in the parish- 
church of St. Marie de Rouen; and his 
body, after being enclosed in a leaden 
coffin, was conveyed to the abbey de 
Royaumont, as he had directed. 

P. Garasse, in his Recherche des Re- 
cherches, page 648,. says, that Regnier 
wrote the following Epitaph on himself 
in his youth, having despaired of his 
health, and being to all appearance at 
the point of death: = 

Tve trod life’s stage without one care, 

To cloud my pleasant prospect fair, 

Obeying Nature’s wise decree : 

And it surprises me to find, 

As Ion death ne’er turn’d my mind, 

He should incline to think on me. 


' But, it is not this Epitaph, nor some 
of the other licentious poems of our 
author, which ought to serve as exam- 
ples for the formation of a decisive 
judgment on his sentiments and man- 
ners. Although it cannot be denied he 
carried debauchery to excess, and that 
his pen was loose and unrestrained, yet 
it appears he changed in the end his 
style and conduct. His sacred poems, 
the first of which was composed ten 
years before his death, and in his thir- 
tieth year, bear edifying marks of his 
repentance ; and he there discloses sen-. 


timents truly worthy of a penitent} 


christian. 

Regnier stands first among those 
French writers who have been versed 
in the art-of satire; and we may ven- 
ture to say that he is as excellent as 
Desfireaux, who has entirely super- 
seded him. He chose for his models 
Persius and Juvenal. 
Ingenious follower of these learned masters, 
Regnier alone ampngst us caught their 

spirit ; 
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Still, in his style, tho’ old, new graces charm. 
Ah! happy if his lines shall awe the youth, 
To shun the place the author did frequent, 
And the bold sound of his satiric lines 
Offend not often modesty’s nice ears. 
This is the language of Mr. Des- 
preaux, who alludes principally to the — 
llth satire of Regnier, where the poet 
describes a place of debauchery. As 
for the rest, though he is inexcusable 
in having preserved so little Wecency in 
his style, we must not judge him by 
the taste of our age ; the muses being 
at present more chaste and reserved— 
if he be there in error, we must reject 
that part of his writings where he 
pretends, as M. de Valincourt observes, 
in the eulogium on M. Despreaux, ‘that 
obscenity is a salt absolutely necessary 
to satire.’ 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi gives a 
very just idea of Regnier in the 8th 
volume of her Clelie. The muse Cal- 
liope appears there in a dream to He- 
siode, asleep upon Mount Helicon, and 
announces to him the principal poets 
who will come after him. She says to 
him on the subject of Regnier: “ Be- 
-hold that man negligently and slovenly 
clothed—He will be named Regnier, 
will be nephew of Desportes, and merit 
much of his glory. He will be the first 
who shall compose satires in French; 
and although he will have the benefit of 
some famous originals among those 
who shall precede him, he will be ne- 
vertheless himself an original. His 
happiest efforts shall reach excellence ; - 
and, even in his most careless mood, 
his genius shall be visible. He- will 
portray vice with ingenuousness, and 
the vicious shall be pleased. Finally, 
he shall take a distinct course amongst 
the poets of his age, wandering very 
often. | | Š 
It is worthy of remark, that Regnier 
is not so much an original that he has 
not often copied and translated passages 
of antient Latin and Italian authors, 
who have written on subjects upon which 
he would treat; and that he has not even 
‘taken entire pieces from the Italians. 
Hence, it is wrong that those, envious 
of the glory of M. Despreaux, have 
opposed to him Regnier, as a poet en- 
tirely original, who was indebted to no- 
thing but his genius, and who depended 
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solely on the inexhaustible funds of 
his own mind. 

Mr. de Valincourt, secretary of the 
king’s cabinet, in the discourse he pro- 
nounced on the reception of the abbé 
d’Etrées, successor of M. Despreaux 
in the French academy, says, Juvenal, 
and sometimes even Horace, have at- 
tacked the vices of their day with arms 
which alarmed the maiden timidity of 
virtue.” 

Regnier, perhaps in that alone, a 
faithful disciple of these dangerous 
masters, owed to this shameful licence 
a part of his reputation: and he then 
pretended that obscenity was a salt ab- 
solutely necessary to satire; as it has 
been since imagined that love , ought 
to be the basis, and of course the soul, 
of the Drama. 


—— 
For the Port Folie. 
THE DAY. 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
. No. 14. 
‘ - Quando aliquid prohibetur, prohibetur et 


emne, per quod devenitur ad illud. 
| Law Maxim. 


ErTrHerR there is no such thing as 
a right of blockade, or it is a right, 
hike all other rights, to be exercised at 
the discretion of him to whom it be- 
tongs. Rights, natural rights, do not 
exist for particular purposes. The 
right of blockade arises out of the right 
to oppose an enemy; and a belligerent 
is not to be told, that he may oppose 
his enemy im this way, but not in that. 

But, if the right of blockade be such 
as it is here described, there is an end 
of the limitation of blockade, to a port, 
or place besieged; an argument which 


suits the concition of France, and which 


is echoed by the cursory reviewer. 

We are told, that the conduct of 
Great Britain amounts to the blockade 
of a whole empire. 
but I have no hesitation in declaring, 
that a belligerent has the same right to 
blockade a whole empire, zs to blockade 
a single town. 

II. The second point, in respect to 
which the conduct of Great Britain is 
denominated tyrannous, belongs to the 


This is not true; 
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doctrine of contraband of war. Come. 
modities are contraband of war, either 
by convention, or by the nature of 
things. . I contend that a belligerent 
(I care not what or which belligerent) 
has an undoubted right to treat, as con- 
traband of war, whatever it esteems to. 
be of much importance to its enemy, and 
productive of much injury to itself. 
There is no other principle in the doc- 
trine of contraband of war. There is 
nothing in the nature of things, that 
can render iron, rather than corn, con-. 
traband of war; the corn which feeds 
the besieged is of as much importance 
as the iron with which they fight.. It. 
is the principle; not the commodity. 
Whatever may have been established 
by conventions, with immediate refe- 
rence to military assistance, nature 
gives to the belligerent the right of 
excluding his enemy from the receipt 
of whatever he please. Ba 

III. I will not separate the neutral 
carrying trade, between a belligerent 
and her colonies, from the general topic 
of neutral trade. The reviewer charges 
Great Britain with having pursued 


| her measures, ‘ not only to distress her 


enemies, but fo reach the property of 
neutrals.’ The latterassertion I presume ' 
to be a libel; the former amounts to no 
charge at all. The right of neutrals to 
an unlimited trade, to the export and 
import of every species of commodity, 
and to the navigation of every sea, I 
have already maintained. On the other 
hand, I equally maintain, that a bellige- 
rent has the right of opposing the trade 
of neutrals, whenever, and wherever, it 
is injurious to himself. No doubt, this is 
a species of warfare upon the neutral ; 
but it is a warfare into which he is 
forced by his just regard to his inte- 
rests. 

IV. In this summary of the points 
in debate, I shall recur to the subject 
of impressing, that so I may be enabled 
to draw into one view my sentiments 
onthe whole. The right of blockading 
at the pleasure of the belligerent, the 
right of treating every commodity as 
contraband of war, and the right of op- 
posing every export and import of the 
enemy, appear to me to rest ona basis 


which nothing can shake: they are 
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rights which power may trample under 
foot, but which nothing can destroy. 
-Thus far, then, I am the advocate of 
Great Britain; but, when, committing 
‘outrages not exceeded by France, nor 
by any other nation upon the globe; 
when, in defiance of the rights of an 
independent state, she invades Its juris- 
diction (the decks of its ships) and 
there, by lawless violence, seizes on the 
bodies of men, and disposes of them at 
her pleasure, I know not which of the 
fwo powers fills me with the stronger 
sentiment: the one, committing these 
acts, the most atrocious that ever pre- 
tented to be just; the other, suffering 
them, the most despicable that ever 
called itself independent. . 


I come now to meet the reviewer, at 
large, and in conclusion, on the ques- 
tion of blockade; but I protest, that, 
ever and anon, as I proceed in my re- 
ply, I * suspect myself a fool,’ for thus 
joining issue with such a writer, upon 
any subject of state policy. How shall 

I excuse myself, if I suffer language to 
escape me, harsher than that of con- 
tempt, in return for that of a statesman 
who expresses himself as follows? ¢ But, 
as if the: measure of our losses was not 
full, and in a moment when we are ne- 
gotiating to settle other wrongs, a 
blockade of four rivers, for the mere fiur- 
prose of interrupting business, and gene- 
ral domestic comfort, is announced to 
our minister in London.’ If any thing 
can heighten the ridicule, that attaches 
itself to this passage, it is, that a little 
further on, we find this other: ‘ This 
mere statement of the purport of this 
illegitimate and excessive proceeding 
seems like hostility to England.’—I will 
not be so cruel as to make English of 
these words. In particular, I will not 
say, with Hamlet, 

Seems, madam! nay, it 7s.— 

But, what is this top and finish of ini- 
quity, with which the British govern- 
ment is now charged? A mere statement 
might contain no more than this, That 
Great Britain has declared the ports, 
rivers, and coasts, belonging to, or un- 
der the control of Prussia, to be in a 
state of blockade; a fact which it will 
be proper for us to consider in three 


points of view, as it respects its de- 
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fence: the right, the interest, and the 
manner. 

1. Fhe right is unquestionable ; pro- 
vided, that the right of blockade be such 
as I have above defined it. But, the 
right of blockade, such as it is con- 
tended for by the reviewer, and by those: 
who argue with him, is something al- 
together different: what this is, and 
upon what foundation it rests, it is ne- 
cessary to examine. 

Here, as from a more ostensible 
champion, I shall quote the letter of 
Mr. Monroe, to my lord Mulgrave, of 
the 23d of September, 1805. The ex- 
tract will show, that I am not absolutely — 
fighting a wind-mill; but that, however 
entitled to repose the reviewer may 
in other respects appear, he deserves 
notice for this, that his sentiments are 
those of the government of the coun- 
try. ; 
‘ The list of contraband,’ says Mr. 
Monroe, ‘ is well defmed, as are also 
the circumstances that constitute a block- 
ade. The best authorities have united in 
confining the first. to such articles as 
are used in war, and are applicable to 
military purposes, and in requiring, to 
constitute the latter, the disfiosition of 
such a force, consisting of stationary 
shits, so near the fiort, by the power 
which attacks it, as to make it dangerous 
Jor the vessels of a neutral power to en- 
ter it. The late treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia designates these cir-. 
cumstances as necessary to constitute a 
blockade, and it is believed that it was 
never viewed before ina light more fa- 
vourable to the invading frower.’ 

I profess: myself at a loss to deter- 
mine the sense of invading, as the epi- 
thet is here employed by Mr. Monroe. 
Does he mean simply, a belligerent? 
or, does he mean an assailant, and does 
he wish to mark in thts manner, his 
strict limitation of blockade, to-a place 
or port besieged? 

But, there is a previous and more 
important question. Whence does the 
right of blockade originate? To ascer- 
tain its existence, must we search for 
authorities? Is it of a nature to be de- 
fined by convention? | 

If my reader examine the doctrine 
of Mr. Monroe, he will find it to be- 
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founded on the supposition, that -block- 
ade is a matter purely of convention; 
a thing accorded to. the ‘belligerent, 
through the indulgence of neutrals. 
‘He does not appear to entertain the 
smallest notion of. a right; but refers 
solely. to practice. . 

I am guilty of no misrepresentation. 
My reader may see that I am not. Mr. 
Monroe thinks of nothing, but prece- 
dent, practice. and convention. Here, 
if there be error, the error springs. 

. Mr. Monroe thinks of nothing, but 
precedent, practice and convention. 
-Why else. does he talk of authorities, 
and treaties, and views? For the sub- 
‘stantiality of a right, does he thumb 
Vattel? for its existence; does he de- 
pend upon an agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia, or upon the view 
of this man, or the other? Let him shut 
his books, and take his own view! `- . 

So then, the sole question is, Whe- 
ther the. right of blockade be a right 
natural or conventional? If it be natu- 
ral, we have nothing to do with authori- 
_ tieg, treaties, nor views; if it be con- 
ventional, these must determine every 
thing. . What convention creates, con- 

vention may define; but no more. 

But,.the right of blockade is a natu- 
‘rak.right; and, proceeding upon this 
„principle, it is no wonder that we differ 
essentially from those, by. whom (not to 
treat with disrespect their understand- 
ing) I must suppose this to be denied. 
From authorities, we may learn how 
this right has been exercised, but not 
how it may; from treaties, how it has 

been agreed to be exercised, but not 
how it must; from views, what it has 

-been understood to be, but not necessa- 

rily what it ze. - To speak more parti- 
cularly, the treaty between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia could not possibly dc- 
tgnate THESE circumstances as Neces- 
gary to constitute a blockade; but it 

might very reasonably designate what, 
between the contracting parties, should 
de held so to do. 

I repeat it, the right of blockade has 
no other basis than in the right of the 
belligerent to annoy his enemy. If he 

-propose to annoy him through the me- 
dium of siege,’ he. may use blockade 
with this view. Ifthe annoyance be of 
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any other kind, blockade is equally at- 
his command. There is nothing in 
reason then to limit the operation of 
blockade to the case of siege. That, 
in practice, it may have been so limit- 
ed, is not at all to the purpose. 

Waving, however, the question of ` 
right, Mr. Monroe is anxious to esta- 
blish the nature of the circumstances 
that constitute a blockade. I know of 
but one circumstance; the existence 
‘of danger (as Mr. Monroe requires) 
to the*vessel entering. It is this 
danger that constitutes the blockade. 
Whence the danger results, is not 
worth inquiry; its existence is all. 
When a belligerent, by any means, 
makes it dangerous for the vessel of a 
neutral fower to enter his enemy’s part, 
he then, to all intents and purposes, 
blockades that port; when he does not 
make it dangerous, he does not blockade 
it. Now, either Great Britain creates 
this danger, and thereby effects a bond 
fide blockade; or, she does not, and 
therefore is guilty of no blockade at all. 
The whole doctrine is very plain: the 
belligerent may blockade what he 
fleases, and does blockade what he can. 
The first depends upon his prudence; 
the second upon his power. ` 

A treaty between two nations, upon 
the question of blockade, can only go 
to acknowledge the right, or regulate the 
practice. a 

2. I will allow myself no longer to 
dwell on what tends to establish the 
right of G. Britain to blockade the four 
rivers; that 1s, the abstract justice, with 
which it is possible for her to do this act. 
I face an inquiry ôf equal importance, 
the relative justice ; the justice to her- 
self and justice to others, with which she 
may so blockade. This relative justice, 
as applied to an act of violence, must 
depend upon the zecessity of the case. 
- I promised, in my preceding paper, 
that I would not lose sight of the neces- 
sity under the dictates of which Great 
Britain does or does not take those mea- 
sures which are offensive to neutral pow- 
ers. . That promise I am now about to 
fulfil. | 

If we look for the source of all the 
obloquy which Great Britain suffers 
from other nations, we shall find it in 
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the maritime, or rather commercial war 
‘she pursues. . This is a strong fact, 
very diffusive in its results, and ane to 
which I claim my reader’s most earnest 
attention. 

Incidentally, it may be proper to 
observe, that all commercial. operations 
and interests peculiarly suffer from the 
prejudices of mankind. With violence, 
we secretly associate the idea of gran- 
deur; with trade, that of meanness. 
It will always be held in less disesteem, 
to sack acity, than to carry away its 
trade. . 

The effect of public opinion, in this 
‘instance, is not particularly my concern. 
It is enough, that I have called to my 
reader’s recollection, the distinguish- 
‘ing character of the warlike measures 
of England, and warned him of the 
disadvantage under which they labour. 
I proceed to their necessity. Here, 
it may be expected, that I shall rely 
on the geographical and moral condi- 
tion of Great Britain; that I shall show 
her territory to be insular, and her peo- 
ple, manufacturing and maritime, and 
thence assume, without fear of over- 
throw, the reality of those commercial 
interests, which it is her business to 
pursue; and thence, the necessity of 
those measures by which they are to be 
maintained. 

It is not, however, my intention to 
stop at this. I shall show, not only 
that Great Britain is commercial, but 
that all the nations ef Europe, all the 
nations within ker sphere of action, are 
commercial; that the age is commer- 
cial; and that it is not Great Britain 
alone who is engaged in commercial 
warfare, and who makes warlike mea- 
sures of those which are commercial. 
Look at France; layrelled, military 
France! By what measures does she 
seek, by what measures does she hofie, 
to subdue her enemy? By commercial. 
Hear monsieur Cretet, counsellor of 
state, in his discourse on the finances, 
delivered to the legislature, April 14th, 
1806: means of coercion must be resort- 
ed to against England; but Nature of- 
poses their effect, by obstacles, the dura- 
tion of which we are tunable to calcu- 
late-—~Here, the counsellor attempts to 
counterbalance this unpromising ac- 


count, by bringing into notice the 
hopes of security which France may 
draw from her continental strength and 
influence ; but, returning to England, 
he observes, England, abusing her looal 


advantages and immense maritime power, 


has herself betrayed her vulnerable points. 
To the efforts which she makes on the 
ocean, -it may-become necessary to ofifiose 
still more vigorous efforts by land; and, 
since she presumes to.ineulate and cut off 
the commerce of other nations, by sub- 
jecting the sea to her dominion, it will 
be no more than just réhrisal in us, to m- 
sulate her, and shut her out from the con- 
tinent, to the greatest extent that may be 
fossible-—Are we not now in possession 
of the French plan of operations, the 
commercial campaign? But, we may 
hear still more. We may listen, if we 
please, to the French decrees of pains, 
penalties, confiscation and death, against 
the importers and dealers in British 
manufactures. Wee may hear her out- 
cries against Switzerland, Germany 
and Holland. What is the prominent 
feature an the French military opera- 
tions? ‘Wherefore do French armies 
march? To seize granaries and maga- 
zines? rather, to drag miserable ped- 
lars from their beds, and pillage ware- 
houses of dry-goods. General Oudinot, 
says the Moniteur, has taken possession 
of the counties of Neufchâtel and Valan- 
gin. And what follows? He found 
those counties filled with English mer- 
chandise, carried there by the merchants 
of Switzerland, OF THIS THE FRENCH 
ARMY HAS MADE SEIZURES, TO THE 
AMOUNT OF MANY MILLIONS. All the 
banke of the lake of Neufchâtel have 
been furnished with French manufac- 
tures. Again, observe the military im- 
portance attached to these commercial 
measures: Switzerland, at this moment, 
is little more than-a warehouse for Eng» 
lish goods: when tt shall be cleared of 
these manufactures, we shall, possibly, 
have found a medium through which to 


give a new check to the enemy. Againy. 


in the event of this continuance in the 

trade with England, Who shall firo- 

tect Basle from a visit from the French 

army? Lastly, if the French shall re- 

gard the toleration of these magazines of 

Lrohibited goods AS AN ACT OF DIRECT 
3H 
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HOSTILITY, will not all the complaints of 
the Swiss be unfounded? &c. These are 
her arguments and menaces; let us 
hear next her lamentations ;- her pa- 
thetic figure of weeping Commerce, la 
Commerce larmoyante, &c. so success- 
fully rivalled by the reviewer’s weeping 
voice of bleeding Europe. Thus, till 
England shall soothe the weeping com- 
merce of nations, and, renouncing an 

universal monopoly, shall restore their 

natural rights, and no longer dispute 
with them, except in what regards the 
advantages of soil and the improvement 
of the arts, her vessels, freighted with 
unproductive wealth, shall show them- 
selves in vain upon these extensive 
coasts.’ —-Need I take further pains to 
show, that, in Euroa, the scheme of 
hostilities is reciprocally commercial? 

Our next view shall be homeward. 
When the United States feel them- 
selves aggrieved, In what way do they 
prepare to assert the rights of nations? 
Do they collect an invading army, or 
do they equip their navy, that navy the 
superiority of which, in North America, 
is so humourously hinted at by the re- 
viewer? No; they too make war upon 
commerce, and through commerce; 
they resort to prohibitions of .manufac- 
tures, and threaten navigation-laws. 

Commercial Warfare is therefore the 
practice of the age; and what can be 
more reasonable? Warfare is an attack 
upon the resources of the adversary it 
attempts to crush, or to sap. The taste 
for luxury, which grows with the growth 
of civilisation, recommends commerce 
to the people; the facility with which 
it affords a revenue recommends it to 
the tenderest solicitudes of the govern- 
ment; hence, all those nations, which 
‘we commonly honour with the name of 
civilised, are more or less embarked in 
its career, and have in this. their vul- 
nerable points. It is not unnatural, that 
against these the blows of warfare are 
directed. 

From all these premises together I 
infer, that Great Britain, in the com- 
mercial character of her hostilities, 
calls down upon herself no feculiar 
obloquy ; and that she may, in the fair 
exercise of her belligerent rights, do 
acts that cannot. necessarjly fix ypon 
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the charge of commercial monopolisa-< 
tion, the tyranny of the seas, or.the de- 
sire of reaching the property of neutrals: 
I infer, that the warfare of a commer- 
cial age must inevitably take a com- 
mercial character; that it must be di- 
rected against commercial interests ; 


and that, if the warfare of Great Britain . 


be super-eminently imbued with this 
character, or more remarkably directed 
to thesé ends, it results not, by any cer- 
tain consequence, from thé abuse of her 
advantages, but from the necessity of 
her situation. France, we know, and 
have just seen, interferes with equal 


activity, in the zrade of neutrals, by 


land. The Swiss, the Swabian and the 
Dutch merchant could describe, at least, 
an equally numerous catalogue of 
wrongs, sustained from the strong hand 
of the belligerent; and, were it not for 
the Atlantic and the British cruisers, 

America would be allowed no market, in 
England, for her cotton, nor, unless the 
policy of the Thuilleries commanded 
it, for her tobacco, nor her flour. © 

Applying the principles of warfare, 
as operating in a commercial age, to the 
particular question of blockade, I think 
no difficulty can attend our perception, 
that the fractice of this act of hostility 
is not to be governed by precedents of 
another age, or from the conduct of bel» 
ligerents otherwise situated. The same 
argument will also serve as a reply to 
the charge so often made against Great 
Britain, in reference to the changes in 
her orders respecting the trade of neu- 
trals. I ask, Whether she may not 
change her conduct with the times? 
Whether she may not so exercise her 
right as to render that right most con- 
ducive to her benefit? Whether she 
may not improve nor alter her policy ? 
and, Whether she may not follow mer- 
cantile expedients of evasion, with poli- 
tical expedients for the attainment of her 
purpose? Toanswer these questions pro 
perly, we must always remember, that 
the action is matter of right, and the 
mode of action only, matter of choice. 

. After what I have said, I need not 
insist very particularly, on the species 
of necessity, of which I suppose Great 
Britain to labour under the possible in- 
fiuence, as it respects commercial block= 
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wie, and the fradé of neutrals; I shall 
however, consider more distinctly the 
blockade of the four rivers. | 
I am ready to allow, that the order 
of blockade does not assign a good rea- 
son for the measue it directs. The 
simple refusal of one nation to maintain 
acornmerce with another can be no just 
ground of violence. But, however care- 
lessly or weakly that order may have 
been written, we are not thence to con- 
clude’ that Great Britain has no just 
cause of blockade. First, she, as every 
other nation, has an undoubted right to 
consider and treat Prussia as an enemy, 
whenever she thinks proper; secondly, 
the king of Prussia, in shutting the 
ports im question against the British 
commerce, interferes with that com- 
merce, not only in his own proper do- 
minions, . not only in the ports over 
which, by violence, he assumes the con- 
trot, but in many and large inland, neu- 
tral, and friendly countries ; and, thirdly 
the motive of this exclusion is very suf- 
ficient cause of war. It is one thing, 
when a nation, through just regard to 
its internal policy, prohibits the intro- 
duction of foreign goods; it is quite 
another, when the prohibition has no 
other motive than that. of hostility. I 
shall close this defence with the words 
of Mr.. Fox, contained in his letter to 
Mr. Monroe, in which the blockade be- 
fore us is described as having been. 
adopted, “the king taking into conside- 
ration the new and extraordinary means 
resorted to by the enemy, for the pur- 
pose of distressing the commerce of 
his subjects.” a 
3. The manner in which this block- 
ade is proposed to be executed, is also 
another subject for consideration. I 
find this to embrace the utmost tender- 


ness for the interests of neutrals, con-. 


sistent with pressing ones of Great. 
Britain. The coasts, rivers, and ports: 
are left open to ‘ neutral vessels, laden 
with goods, not being the property of 
his majesty’s enemies, and rot being 
contraband of war,—provided the said 
ships and vessels shall not have been 
laden at any port belonging to or in the: 
possession of his majesty’s enemies, 
and that they shall not be destined to, 
or sailing from, amy port in the pos- 
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session of his majesty’s enemies, nor 
have previously broken the blockade.’ 
It follows, that the objects of the block- 
ade are twofold, and that these are all, 
To prevent the landing of commodities 
contraband of war, and to cut off the 
commerce of an hostile power. With 
respect to the neutral, not carrying con- 
traband of war, it only forbids him to 
be the carrier of that commerce of 
the hostile power. This is the whole 


‘of an affair which occupies a column, 


at once so melancholy and so‘ divert- 
ing, of the cursory review. 


Once more I halt on my march 
through the political field; and once 
more (such is the bounty of my cor- 
respondents!) I can offer to my reader, 
to soothe,.as the poet advises, Ais travel 
witha song.—The hrocellarius-felagicus 
is the bird commonly known to mari- 
ners by the name of Mother Carey’s 
Chicken. In size, form, colour, and mo- 
tion on the wing, it bears a general re- 
semblance tothe swallow. It may be said 
rather to float than swim upon the wa- 
ter, changing its place only by flight. 
I conjecture that it is not web-footed ; 
for, to what purpose should so smaljl an 
animal swim, upon so extensive a sur- 
face. as the sea? Besides, for every 
action it rises into the air. The ocean 
is its resting-place. If -it be to eat, it 
does this sitting, like the duck, but 
expands its wings, which it constantly 
flutters, while, half standing on the 
water, it pecks at its food, in the man- 
ner of a chicken, whence, it may be pre- 
sumed, its name. It is amusing to see 
it, in this attitude, raised and lowered 
by the waves, still standing on the sur- 
face, and still picking at the scrap. 

ODE, 
TO THE PROCELLARIUS-PELAGICCS. 


Tiny wand’rer of the deep, 

Tell me whence thy distant way? 
Where thou dost in safety sleep ? 
Where thy home, thou vagrant, say? 


On what course my bark I steer, 
Where unmeasur’d waters roar, 
Tiny wand’rer, thou art near, 
Careless which way lies the shore? . 
In my far-borne vessel’s wake, 

All day long thou hov’rest nigh ; 
Picking morsels, thou dost take, 
Fhere, thy humble life’s supply. 


ZF 

Thou, when ev’ning’s star serene, 
Glistens in the glassy main, 

. All beside me, flitt’st unseen, 
Chirping, flitt’st ; a luckless strain! 
Hence art thou the seaman’s hate; . 
When thou sing’st, dead falls the gale; 
Calms the rolling ship await ;: 

Idle hangs the swagging sail. 

` Tiny wand’rer of the deep, 

` Tell me whence thy distant way ? 
Where thou dost in safety sleep? - 
Where thy home, thou vagrant, say ?: 
On what secret rock, or beach, © - 
Do thy callow offspring rest? 

Or, as fabling sailors teach, 

Is the tossing wave thy nest? 
Tiny wand’rer, tender form, 

O’er this drear expansion roaming. 
How abidest thou the storm,. . 
Skies inclement, ocean foaming? 


Little fragile skiff! thy keel 

By what compass dost thou guide? 
For thy wants the hand reveal 
That doth here the stores provide? 
Bird, we tiny wand’rers are, 
Wand’ring over sea or land; 

One sure hand’s sustaining care ;. 
One, the all-sustaining hand! 


SONNET I. 
€ome, simular of joy! thy baleful hand 


"Wave, Disappointment, o’er these op*hing f 


flow’rs! 


Come, that approach’d me, with sweet as-- - 


pect bland, 
Fair winning smiles, and voice of happy 
_ hours! | 
Come, fiend malignant! thy foul form reveal, 
Thy dark cold features, flinty bosom, own; 
Show a hand, that to the wretch can 
M 


For fish a serpent, and for bread a stone: 


Come, thou shalt me against thy will be- 


friend ; 


And, whilst thou shak’st each pillar of my 


i eart, 
And, whilst thou wouldst Hope’s straining | 


_ cables rend, 
Thou shalt high Wisdom’s saving lore im- 


part: 
Withdraw my leaning arm, new nerve my 
force, . 
And send me, victor o’er thee, on my 
course. 


SONNET II. © 

Yes, Disappointment, of full many a joy, 
Thou stern disposer, at whose frown depart 
The timid pleasures, thou canst rob my 

heart, 
And, at thy bidding, my poor life annoy! 
Yes, thou canst dash away the cup I raise 
To these parch’d lips; canst wake the gale, 
And rough the smooth sea, when I spread 

the sail; 
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Canst break the branch where my deperi= 
dence stays: -- `- ù . 
Yes, thou canst rob me, canst afflict me still = 
From my fond hands each little treasure 
wring, 
And sorrows hourly to my bosom bring; 
But yet not all things hast thou at thy wil: 
It is not thine, unpitying pow’r, to tear, 
From this arm’d breast the jewel that I 
wear. 


SONNET III. 


I know thee, blaster of the buds of spring, 
Fell Disappointment, that dost, cank’ring, 
eat 


‘| The rose’s bloom, and spoil’st the berry 


sweet, : 
And *’mid the young corn light’st, with lo- 
cust-wing ; 
I know thee, in thy gauzy garment drest, 
Apples of ashes in thy hand that bear’st, 
Wreaths of false flow’rs and hollow shells 
that wear’st,. l 
`A reed thy hand-staif, and a cloud thy crest} 
I know thee, curst enchanter! that em- 
3 ploy’st Sie 
.Thy wand to close each prospect that doth 


ope | 

At the blest call of that good wizard, Hope, 

“And, what he deftly buildeth, still de. 

stroy’st; 

I know thy form, 
Stroy a 


thy arts, thy strong con- 


Yet dare defy thee in my fixed.soul ! 


-SONNET IV. 


So as the pilgrim, on that desert bare 

Trav’ling all day, across the thirsty land, 

_Where mints waves rise, a sheeny sea of 

san 

-On,. with worn. limbs and heavy heart, doth 
fare; 

But, when, Before his eyes, there stretches 

. . wide | 

"Fair water, as he deems, in which the skies, 

Reflected there, behold their own sweet 


dyes, : | 

And where tall shadows bathe, the palm- 
tree’s pride, 

Then leaps for joy, and only counts the way 

That is between him and those living banks, 

And lifts to heav’n his sunken eye, ir 
thanks,— l 

Then still finds sand, where seemed water 

lay; 

So I, Maria, have but hop’d in vain; 

And, from my hope, draw but my newer 
pain! 


° 


SONNET V. 
Thou noted promise-breaker, that between: 


‘| The lover step’st, and his fair mistress dear, 


‘When as, bright Venus’ star beneath, the 
green 

He paces soft, but can no signal hear, 

No whisper by the blind boy taught; ne 
i sound, . 
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Oftender feet; and, vainly peering, tries, 
Fer yet, returning oft; he leave the ground, 
That shape to see for which all day he sighs! 
Thou, that from month to month, th’ expect- 
ed sail . 
Deny’st the anxious merchant, on the strand, 
Thou, that has fill’d with wo so many a tale, 
And lay’st on me, at ev’ry turn, thy hand ; 
Hard-hearted Disappointment! oh, that 
verse , 
- Not fail’d me thus, when F thy crimes re- 
hearse! , 


SONNET VE 


Oh, not thy strength, but other’s weakriess, 
see 
Supporter, Disappointment, of thy reign; 
There are that yield no vassalage to thee, 
And all thy power and thy wit disdain! 
The infirm sea thou may’st in high waves 
: heave, | 
And wreck the gay ship on the look’d-for 
shore $ 
Time’s waxen form thou may’st of bliss be- 


reave; . 
Blight the frail herb, and blast the fruit it 
© bore: | 
His golden promise 
Youth ; 
Make spoil of Beauty’s evanescent snow ; 
Fortune’s unstable smile, and Friendship’s 


pluck from tender 


truth ; 
And, from inconstant breasts, work True- 
love’s woe: 
Such are thy triumphs; but thy might, 
nor 
Can take, from. me, my rest in Mary’s. 
heart. | 
-i 
For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Ix the miscellaneous works of Doctor 
Franklin tħere is an ingenious parable, ex- 
posing the folly of persecution. Turning 
over an old English magazine (The Reposi- 
tory for May 1788) I found that the Doctor’s 
title to this little piece was controverted 
and disproved. The story is said to'Be 
found in G. Gentius’s dedication ofa book en- 
titled Zsribu Jude Salomonis, &c. and printed 
in 1688, 2s quoted from a still more ancient 
author. I Haye transcribed, for the amuse- 
ments of your readers, the extract copied 
into the Magazine from the above mention- 
ed work. The Doctor, in his translation, or, 
rather. paraphrase, certainly excels the 
original ; but, it was not altogether consist- 
ent with candor, to permit it to be published 
as his own. EBORACENSIS. 


Illustre tradit nobilissimus auctor Sadus, 
venerandæ antiquitatis exemplum Abraha- 
mum Patriarcham, hospitilitatis gloria cele- 
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bratum, vix sibi felix faustumque credidisse 
hospitium, nisi extremum aliquem, tan- | 
quam aliquod presidium domi excepisset 
hospitum, quem omni officiorum proseque- 
retur genere. Aliquando, cum hospitem da- . 
mi non haberet, foris eum quæsiturus, cam- 
pestria petit; forte virum quendam, senéc- 
tute gravem, itinere fessum; sub arbore te- 
cumbentem conspicit. Quem comiter excep- 
tum domum hospitem deducit, et omni offi- 
cio colit. Cum cænam appositam, Abraha- 
mus et familia -ejus a precibus-auspicaretur, 
senex manum ad cibum protendit, nullo aus- 
picio usus. Que visą Abrahamus eum ita 
affatur: ‘© Mi senex, vix' decet canitiem 
tuam, sine prævia numinis veneratione, ci- 
bum sumere.” Ad quæ senex: “ Ego igni- 
cola sum, istiusmodi morum ignarus ; nos- 
tri enim majores nullam talem me docuere 
pietatem. Ad quam vocem horrescens A- 
brahamus, ‘ rem sibi cum ignicola profana 
èt à sui numinis cultu alieno esse, eum e 
vestigio à cæna remotum, ut sui consorti? 
pestem et religionis hostem, domo ejecit. 
Sed ecce summus Deus Abraham statim 
monet: “ Quid agis, Abrahame? Itane verd 
fecisse te decuit? Ego isti seni, quantum- 
vis in me usque ingrato et vitam et, victum, 
centum amplius annos dedi; tu homini nec 
unam cænam dare, unumque eum momen- 
tum ferre potes?” Qua divina voce monitus 
Abrahamus, senem ex itinere revocatum 
domum reducit, et tantis officiis, pietate et 
ratione colit, ut suo exemplo ad veri numi- 
nis cultum eum preduxerit. 


, DR. FRANKLIN’S TRANSLATION. 

« And it came to pass after these things, 
that Abraham sat in the door of his tent, 
about the going down of the sun. And 
behold a man bent with age, coming front 
the way of the wilderness leaning on a staff- 
And Abraham arose and met him, and sai& 
unto him, <‘ turn in I pray thee, and wash 
thy feet, and tarry all night; and thou shalt 
arise early in the morning and go on thy 
way.” And the man said, “ nay for I will 
abide under this tree,” but Abraham press- 
ed him greatly: so he turned, and they 
went into the tent: and Abraham baked 
unleavened bread, and they did eat. And 
when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
not God, he said unto him, ‘* wherefore dost 
thou not worship the most high God, crea- 
tor of leaven and earth?’ and the man 
answered and said, “I do not worship thy 
God, neither do I call upon his name; for I 
have made to myself a god, which abideth, 
always m my-house, and provideth me 
with all things.” And Abraham’s zeal was 
kindled against the man, and he arose, and 
fell upon him, and drove him forth with 
blows into the wilderness. And God called 
unto Abraham, saying, Abraham, where is 
the stranger? and Abraham answered and. 
said, ‘* Lord, he would not worship thee, | 
neither would he call upon thy name; 


- 
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therefore have I driven him out from before 
my face into the wilderness,” and God 
gaid “ have I borne with him these hundred 
and ninety and eight years, and nourished 
him and clothed him, notwithstanding his 
. rebellion against me; and couldst not 


thou, who art thyself a sinner, -bear with 


him one night ?” 5 


mE 


VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
“I Constancy is ngt for me; 
Sd, ladies, yohave warning. 
, OLD BALLAD. 


During the famous disputes about 
Kberty between the Jesuits and the Jan- 
senists, a very pretty girl appeared at 
a masquerade in the habit of the former. 
This whimsical circumstance gave oc- 
casion to the following epigram : 

On s’étenne ici que Caliste 
Ait pris habit de Moliniste, 
Puisque cette jeune beauté 

' . Ote à chacun sa liberté. 

N’est-ce pas une Fanseniste 2 
IMITATED. 
' What means Calista’s mimic wit? 

' Calista is no Jesuit. 

Where’er the damsel rolls her eye, 

We all give up our liberty: 
~ Able no longer to resist, 

We hail the lovely Sfansenist ! 

_A singular coincidence of sentiment 
the reader will perceive between this 
French epigram, and the Latin one of 
Dr. Johnson, addressed, in answer to 
her kigh-flown speeches on liberty, toa 
lady, who professed herself of whig 
principles : 

Liber ut esse velim suasisti, pulchra Maria, 
Ut maneam liber, pulchra Maria, vale. . 


Epictetus compared Fortune to a fe- 
male, who granted favours to the 
meanest of her servants. The follow- 
ing madrigal pursues the idea: 

Dans lamour comme dans le jeu, 
Rien n’est certain, rien n’est solide: 
Et le mérite sert bien peu 
Ou sans a et sans choix la Fortune pré- 
side. i 
Du plus adroit et du plus genéreux, 
-= Du plus aimable et de plus amoureux, 
Souvent le malheur est extrème 
Et souvent, sans y penser même, 
Le plus sot est le plus heureux! 
IMITATED. 
The gamester and the gallant find, 
Fortune and Love are of one mind; 
Both are by mere Caprice directed, 
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In vain the generous lover sighs; ` = > 
In vain his art the gamester plies, 

Virtue and Skill are both neglected. 
Fortune and Cupid, all agree, l 
Are so stark blind they cannot see, 

' The worth of any kind of merit. 

Blockheads grow rich ere we’re aware, 
To women fools and fops are dear, 

Dearer than men of wit and spirit. 


The polite reader will readily re- 
member an old song, ascribed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, of which two lines 
are, ; TE 
If she be not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she be. 


This beautiful little poem, which finely 


displays the jealous pride ofa lover, 


has, we think, been imitated by Mr. 
Sheridan, in his charming opera, the 
Duenna. But Mr. S. is no plagiarist, 
and ‘his copy is as enchanting as the 
original : , 

I ne’er could any lustre se 

In eyes that would not look on me; - 

I ne’er saw nectar on a lip, | 

But where my own-did hope to sip. 

Has the maid, who secks my heart, 

Cheeks of rose untouch’d by art? - 


I will own the colour true, 
When yielding blushes aid their hue. 


Is her hand so-soft and pure, 

I must press it to be sure ; 

Nor can I e’en be certain then, 
Till it grateful press again. © 

Must I, with attentive eye, 

Watch her heaving bosom sigh ;—. 
I will do so, when I see 

That heaving bosom sigh for. me. 


An Italian who was very much ad- 
dicted to gaming, and was both very 
poor and very unlucky, used to exclaim, 
O Fortuna, traditrice, tu mi puoi ben 
perdere ; ma pagar no. Fortune, thou 
vile traitress, it is true you can makc 
me lose ; but you cannot make mce pay. 


The Abbé de la Victoire used to say of 
Mons. G. wha was a notorious: parasite 
and calumniator, That fellow. never 
opens his mouth, but at another man’s 
expense. ' 


In one of his last lessons to his son, 
Lord Chesterfield most ungallantly 
says, that women are never either good 
or bad by halves; their passions are 
too strong, and their reason too weak, 
to do any thing with moderation. 
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. po : ; 
Charlotte Smith is the author of the | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


following poetical deseription af one of 


the prettiest fellows of the forest. The | gr. 


The indignation of our old correspondent 
is very properly excited against the piti» 


natural history of the Squirres, in the | ful subjects of our national economy. Such 
sixth stanza, and the fine simfie at the | items, however, are suited exactly to the 


close, are very just, elegant and pleas- 

ing. ` 

The Squirrel, with aspiri 

Disdains to be to earth con 
But mounts aloft in air; 

The pine tree’s giddiest height he climbs, 

Or scales the beech tree’s loftiest limbs, 
And builds his castle there. 


As nature’s wildest tenants free, 
A merry forester is he 
In oak o’ershadow’d dels, 
Or glen remote, or woodland lawn 
Where the doe hides her infant fawn, 
‘Among the birds he dwells. 
Within some old fantastic tree, 
Where Time has worn a cavity, 
- His winter food is stor’d: 
The cone, beset with many a scale, 
The chesnut, in its coat of mail, 
Or nuts complete his hoard. 


Of wise prescience thus possest, 
He near it rears his airy nest, 
With twigs and moss entwin’d. | 
And gives its roof a conic form, 
Where, safely sheltered from the storm, 
He braves the rain and wind. 


Though plumeless, he can dart away, 
Swift as the woodpecker or jay, 
His sportive mate to woo; 
His summer food is berries wild, 
And last year’s acorn cups are fill’d 
For him with sparkling dew. 


Soft is his shining auburn coat, 

As ermine white his downy throat, _ 
Intelligent his mein; — 

With feathery tail and ears alert, 

And little paws, as hands expert, 
And eyes so black and keen. 


Searing above the earth-born herd 
Of beasts, he emulates the bird, 

- Yet feels no want of wings: 
Exactly pois’d, he dares to launch 
In air, and bounds from branch to branch, 

With swift elastic springs. 
And thus the man of mental worth 
May rise above the humblest birth, — 
And adverse fate control; 
If to the upright heart be join’d 
The active persevering mind, 
And firm. unshaken soul. 


Mr. O » on reading Pliny the 
younger’s account of his villas, observ- 


mind, 
’d, 


ed, that it was written with such accu- 


racy of detail, as if Pliny had intended 
to put them up: fof sale. ' eee 


humour of our haderdasher politicians, such 
items are tape, thread, and buckram, per- 
fectly proper in a tayler’s bill, perfectly fit to 
be huckstered by a pedlar, by “a Franklin 
in the wilds of Kent,” but wholly unworthy 
the fiscal calculation of a liberal statesman, 
and what the genius of a Burke or a 
WiNpDHAM would disdain as the very scrap- 
ings from the trenchers of penury, as the cheese 
parings and candle ends of the most sordid 
and abject avarice. 


“© Delia” we believe, is more of a seam- 
stress, than a shepherdess. Her heart, as 
tthew Bramble would say, is as soft as 
butter, and as easily melted. In the con- 
flict between Discretion and Love, it is easy 
to see, which will prove the victor, and that, 
one of the most favourite choruses in De- 
lia’s choice collection of songs is, 


In spite of all my friends could say, 
Young Calin stole my heart away, . 


The description of a celebrated belle and 
beauty has too near a resemblance to the 
Olivia of Goldsmith. But, although we do 
not fully approve of the picture, we admire 
the original, and can say with the enthu- 
siasm of Orlando, 


All-the pictures fairest lin’d 
Are but black to Rosalind; 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the face of Rosalind. 


The sketch of Papilio is too much in the 
chalk and charcoal style, partaking more of 
the caricatures of Gilray, than the resem- 
blances of Reynolds. Dr. Young has already 
described such an insect as Papilio: 


His character and gloves are ever clean, |. 

And then he can out-bow the bowing dean; 

A smile eternal on his lip he wears, 

Which equally the wise and worthless 
shares. l 

In gay fatigues, this most undaunted chief} 

Patient of idleness beyond belief, 

Most charitably lends the town his face, 

For ornament in every public place; . . 

As sure as cards, he to the assembly comes, 


} And is the furniture of drawing rooms. 


When Play invokes, his hand and heart are 
free, , ° 


| And join’d to two, he fails not—to make 


three. 
Narcissus is the glory of his race: _ - 
For, who does nothing, with a better grace. 
Before we can pronounce a single word 
in the American oration style, we must, in 
the words of Shakspeare’s Celia, ‘* borrew 
Garagantua’s mouth first; ’tis a word too 


’ great for any mouth of our age’s size.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folie. 
ELEGY, 
WRITTEN IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH-YARD, 
Augusta, Georgia, Feb. 1806. 
« Onto the Church-Yard horrors led, 
Whilst fearful echoes burst around, 


On some cold stone he Jeans his head, 
Or throws his body on the ground.” — 


** To some such drear and solemn scene 
Some friendly powi *r direct my way.” 


The night in a garb full of horror ippen, 
And the earth seems some rude shock of 


Ah! why am not I too permitted to rest, 
From false joys and vain sorrows why am 


not I free? 


In life there are few who have been more 


= distrest, 


There are few to whom death were more 


welcome than me. 


Since Reason’s bright ray first illumin’d my 


mind, 


Life’s gay-painted scenes I have carelessly 


review’d, 


| And nought in the wide changing prospect 


could find 


That wisdom admir’d or virtue pursued. 


nature to dread ; | : 
{T look round with an awe which confesses Wea edie but a thorn to the pillow of 

my fears, ? À 
Whilst, reclin’d on a tomb, I converse with a shay te ae destroy the proud fabric of 

the dead. Ev’n hope furnish’d pleasure with arts to 
That grave has long clos’d o’er the eyes of a ensnare, 

friend, And of all our enjoyments the end was the 
Here a father’s lov'd corpse to the dust was. same. 

 resign’d; ’ 2 

As o’er these green hillocks with rev’rence ine * stroy, Sf powt mere meet toide 

I bend, : . : 9 
How selemn the sorrow that steals o’er my S aca apd sorrow puittor ow a bes 

mind ! And friendship and study could offer no 
‘Tho’ no deep sculptur’d marble to fame will joy, 

consign That was not soon clouded by sickness and 
“The names of those bones which here mould- pain. 

er away, : , 
Yet affection and friendship shall haHow the RONE PDE for a moment dnducd me:Te 

shrine, 


And visits of rev’rence full frequently pay. 


| From stoical coldness, contentment and 


ease, 

Of yon willow’s bare branches how deep is | That moment has made me to anguish a 
the sigh ; prey, 

With another it mixes which steals from my | Which no reas’ning can lesson, no time can 
breath, appease. 


Whilst more mournfully far the shrill wind; 


whistles by 


The rank grass that o’er shadows these ; 


mansions of death. 
The sound of that bell seem’d to Strike on 


From mem’ry.1 thought I have long strove 
to 
They, alas, still relentless, my footsteps pur- 


sue ; 
Oft this pray’r half escapes from my lips in a 


my heart, sigh, 
On the murmuring wind *twas borne slowly Oh life be thou evermore shut from my 
| along; view! 


My soul for a moment appear’d to depart, 


But death, like the swallow, companions of 


For touch’d to the quick was each fecling bliss, 
that’s strong. Seeks the gay sparkling domes of the 
Again all is still, and almost I believe, wealthy and fair, 


Every being lies hush’d into slumber but me, 
That I, only I, must unceasingly grieve, 


And endeavour in vain from existence to 


flee. 


And as he resembles all false friends in this 
Like them too he shuns the lone haunts of 
despair. 
GUIANDOT. 
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Mr. SAUNTER, 


AM one of those who have seen with 
peculiar pleasure and interest the 
Welch poems contained in your paper 
of last Saturday; and, as I flatter my- 
self, that even in the way of example, 
the commentary of a reader may not be 
unacceptable, I have concluded on send- 
ing you. mine.—I say, in the way of 
example; because I persuade inyself, 
that such an occasional discussion of 
the literary topics that present them- 
selves, would often produce to you no 
disagreeable communications, and tend, 
in a peculiar manner, to the growth of 
public taste. For my part, I am not 
without the hope of establishing, 
through your favour, a short corres- 
pondence with the ingenious translator 
of the courtly bard of the Britons; or 
‘of inducing him, at the least, to appear 
again in your paper, though my wan- 
dering steps should render it impracti- 
cable for me to make any rejoinder. 

In the first place, Mr. Saunter, I think 
you will joifi with me in expressing a 
wish, that the originals of the four odes 
on the seasons, written in the Roman 
character, could be supplied, for your 
paper. The originals, as the translator 
assufes us, are harmonious; and I 


doubt not, that within the circle of your 
readers, there are some by whom they 
would, in their own language, be under- 
stood. Through this communication, 
you might hope to obtain, either from 
the present translator, or some other, 
such versions, as, superadding to the 
imagery, sentiment and animation, pre- 
served in those before us, the charm of 
numbers, might present them in the 


harmony of their native dress. With the 


originals, the translator would also, it 
were to be desired, associate what parti- 
culars his leisure allowed him to set 
down, whether in regard to these poems, 
or to Welch poetry in general. 

Your correspondent professes, that he 
has no desire of provoking an izvidioue 
comparison (as I presume) between 
these odes and the poems of Ossian, 
and other northern poets. The result I 
draw, is that these are infinitely more 
cheerful, and more characteristic of a 
civilised nation ; insomuch, that I scarce- 
ly perceive in them any thing of that 
peculiarity which appears tọ strike the 
translator, when he says, that they are 
expressive of those sentiments which 
must arise in the bosoms of an ‘artless 
people? . Nor, are they remarkable for 
novelty of sentiment, as I shall show 
from some extraordinary resemblances 
to familiar passages in modern poetry. 
What alone appears to me to be new, is 
a sentiment concerning Winter: ‘ By- 
rant of the earth, seas, skies; destroyer 
of the fairest bounties of Nature: why, 
Winter, should I sing the woes thou 
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causest, but that J know thee to be an in- 
strument, in the hand of the Creator, jor 
the punishment of improvident man ?— 
This, I confess, I do not remember to 
have seen before; and I shall not be 
sorry—if I never see it again. 

The sentiment that succeeds, at a first 
reading, appears to be deficient in hu- 
manity. We accuse the poet of saying, 
with Apemantus, 

I pray for no man but myself:— 
candidly considered, however, we must 
give it a different construction. It is 
certainly a sentiment of self-gratulation; 
but it amounts to no more than this, 
‘Do what thou wilt, I am secure.’ 

But, let the address to the husband- 
man, in this ode on Winter, be com- 
pared with a similar address, in Thom- 
son’s poem on Winter:—‘ Yet, hus- | 
bandman, spread thick the bed of straw 
for your faithful dependants! Be the | 
rich produce of the meadow piled in 
plenty before them; the mild and labori- 
_ ous ox, the horse renowned for strength 
and swiftness, the cow with distended 
udder, teeming with that sustenance 
which cheers the heart of thy offspring ; 
and the patient sheep, whose former 
covering now protects thee from the 
blasts of Winter. Scatter with unspa- 
ring hand, before the feathered tribes, 
the rich blessings of Autumn; nor with- 
hold from the churlish hog his share of 
the produce of thy toil: useless in life, 
he will reward thee at his death:’ 


Now, shepherds, to your gentle charge be 
kind! 


Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 

With food at will; lodge them below the 
‘ storm, | 
And watch them strict. 
+ + + * e 


* & 


Drooping, the lab’rer ox 
cover’d o'er with snow, and then de- 
‘ mands l 
The fruit of all his toil. - The fowls of heav’n, 
"Fam’d by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. 
A resemblance equally extraordinary 
is to be found between the principal 
imagery in the. Ode to Summer, and 
two passages of Goldsmith, the first in 
his Deserted Village, and the second in 
his Traveller. I transcribe only the 


Stands 


The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks 
The matron’s glance, that would those looks 
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lines of Goldsmith, referring you, for 
the Ode on Summer, to your very re- 
cent paper:—‘ And see! the youth of the 
village salute the evening beams with un- 
affected sincerity; the hand of labour is 
susfiended,’ Pe. 


How often have I blest the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The voung contending as the old survey’d ; 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 


round; 


And still, as each repeated pleasure tir’d, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir’d ; 
The dancing pair, that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter’d round the 


place ; : 
of love, 


reprove. 


The strings of the harry &e. 


How often have I led thy sprightly choir, © 
With tuneles 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 


s pipe, along the banks of Loire, 


And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew ! 
And haply, ee my harsh touch, faul’tring 
sti 


But mock'd all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s 


skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wond’rous 


pow’r, 
And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour: - 
Alike all ages; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful 
maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 

Alike all ages, I shall exclaim, in ano- 
ther sense; for, in the Ode on Summer, 
Age prefers the agility of the compa- 
nions of his better days, to that of the 
modern youth, who danced and died—be- 
fore William the Norman! 

In this poem, it were injustice, equal- 
ly toward the translator and the author, 
not to remark the beauty of the conclu- 
sion:—‘* How fervid are thy noontide 
beams, O Summer! Ah, who will place 
me on the heights of Snowdon, or cover 
me with the greenest boughs of the vale 
of Llanberris ! Be hushed, ye birds, 
while, as I repose on the verdant banks 
of Arvon, the vast oak slowly waving his 
branches over my head, I yield to thy 
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power, O Summer! and seek refresh- 
ment in the arms of balmy sleep” 

- It is refreshing, in this sultry season, 
tothink of the heights of Snowdon; and 
the wish, to be covered with the greencst 
boughs of the vale of Llanberris, is wor- 
thy of Hafez.—I venture to read, Llan- 
berris, presuming that Slanderris is an 
error of the press. As to Arvon, the 
translator will excuse my inquiry, whe- 
ther this word, in the original, stand 
here as a proper name, or whether only 
as signifying a river? I put this ques- 
tion, because, in the preceding poem, 
the wer von is once, rather injudi- 
ciously, I think, retained, when it might 
have been translated. If the translator 
say, ¢ The salmon, pride of the river, 
now visits the vons of Cambria,’ he 
might also say, ‘ The salmon, pride of 
the Avon} kc. Is slowly waving exactly 
the sense of the original? and, amid 
these matters, is the name of the prince, 
Howell, and not, Hoel? 

In the Ode to Spring is another cu- 
rious similarity: ‘And shall not man, 
O Spring, express his raptures at thy 
approach ?’——Here, we ali recollect the 
Hymn of Eve, so familiar that I should 
not subjoin it, but for the sake of its 
ewn beauty: . 

How cheerful, along the gay mead, 
. The cowslips and vi’lets appear! 
The flocks, as they carelessly feed, 

Rejoice in the spring of the year: 

Shall man, the great master of all, 

The only insensible prove? 

Forbid it, fair Gratitude’s call; 

Forbid it, Devotion and Love! 

The rafture of the animal creation, 
sung by the Welch poet, and so obvi- 
ous to the perception of all, we may 
reasonably expect to find in numerous 
authors. In particular, it is thus glanced 
at by Gray: - 

-Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the music of the air, 
The herd stood drooping by : 


Their bi odie now that wildly flow, 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 


Tis man, alone, that joy descries 
' With forward and reverted eyes :— 
of the imagery and philosophy of which 
stanza, the former principally belongs 
to Horace, Lib. I, Ode iv.—The same 
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rapture is the subject of the following 
French rondeau. A translation appear- 
ed in an early number of the Port Folie, 
New Scries: 

Le Tems a laissé son manteau 

De vent, dé froidure et de pluie, 

Et s’est vétu de breiderie, 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau:. 

Il n’y a bête, ni oiseau, 

Qu’ en son jargon ne chante ou crie, 

Le Tems a laissé son manteau 

De vent, de froidure ou de pluie. 

I shall close my comparisons, . with 
that of the delineation of Spring, by 
Thomson and by the Welch poet. In 


the poem of the latter, the stream that 


murmurs its gratitude, may be remark, 
ed; though I know not whether a thought 
of this kind be not something very like 
a conceit. The korse, that demands the 
hill, the vale and the stream, is very 
animated. Inthe two pictures of Spring, 
it is observable, that that of the Welch 
poet makes the personification male: 
‘Lightly treading on aromatic shrubs 
and fragrant flowers, the offspring of 
his bounty, see, Spring approaches! 
Fragrance issues from his lips, and 
over his frame is thrown a garment, 


‘blue as the skies which he. enlivens; 


while, jocund, he spreads the verdant 
mantle over the valley, hill, and grove: 
the birds resume their interrupted har- 
mony :’— 
Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, 
` come! 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veil’d ina show’r 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 
The stream, that disdains the tyranny 
of Winter—that breaks its icy chains 
—is nothing new.—‘ Winter?’ cries the 
bard, in the poem to which I paid my 
first attention, ‘ Winter! no streams I 
discover} thy rage has bound them in 
fetters strong as adamant.’—It is when 
hę talks of streams, if any where, that 
we ought to discover a resembiance to 
Ossian; but the genius of the two poets 
has no point of unity. The bard, that 


| dwelt beneath the roof of a Welch Au- - 


gustus, regards as animated with the 
sftirits of tygers, those who on the hills 
of Morven, bear the figures of men; and 
very obligingly recommends it to Win- 


ter, to Aowl and rage among them, uns 
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Jess, leaving’ man to famine, he should 
prefer to exhaust himself on the ocean, 
or among the rocks of Ultima Thulé. 

I have one serious quarrel with the 
translator, and no more: not fisheries, 
but simple jishing, was in the contem- 
' plation of the poet; and I wish that 
this contortion had not been employ- 
ed for the reiteration of the silly things, 
that, now-a-days, we perpetually hear, 
of warriors. I cannot see the use, in 
a mercantile mechanic age, like ours, 
of labouring at the degradation of the 
military character. A lighter subject 
remains: I submit to the translator, 
that .imflement, emolument, debilitated 
frame, adjust, exertions of industry, and 
some others, are not poetic terms; and, 
that in prose translation, while we 
part with the 4armony of verse, we 
can by no means spare the diction by 
which it ought tobe accompanied. Ano- 
ther point, is the danger of bestowing, 
in translation, the fraseology of mo- 
dern poets, on the thoughts of ancient. 
I can by no means assert that this has 
been done, in the sentence, Zhe harvest 
bows before the sickle ;—but the fact is 
suspicious. 

MerrTorcos. 


For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 4 


ON THE MOALLAKAT. 


But ah, thou know’st not in what youthful 
lay 
Our dienes beguil’d with pleasure, swam 
away! 
Gay sangs, and cheerful tales, deceiv’d the 
time, 
And circling goblets made. a tuneful chime; 
Sweet was the draught, and sweet the bloom- 
, ing maid, 
Who touch’d her lyre beneath the fragrant 
shade: 
We sipp’d till morning purpled ev’ry plain ; 
The damsels slumber’d ; but we sipp’d again: 
The waking birds, that sung on ev’ry tree 
Their early notes, were not so blithe as ve.— 


COULD we present our readers with 
the whole of the Moillakat, reduced 
into verse like this, we should sensibly. 
increase whatever portion of pleasure. 
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they may receive from the prose transe 
lation. On the other hand, from a 
prose and literal translation, a more 
faithful picture of the original will be 
obtained: its music indeed must be 
wanting; but the thoughts and images 
will be more accurately given, than by 
a translator who is constantly tempted 
to sacrifice these to the difficulties of 
measure. Of this truth, a sufficient 
example presents itself in these lines 
themselves, which are rendered by sir 
William Jones, from the poem of Le- 
beid, when compared with the prose 
version of the same pen:— Af lgthou 
knowest not how many serene nights, 
with sweet sport and mirthful revelry, 
I pass in gay conversation; and often 
return to the flag of the wine merchant, 
when he spreads it in the air, and sells 
his wine at a high price! I purchase the 
old liquor at a dear rate, in dark leath- 
ern bottles, long reposited, or in. casks 
black with pitch, whose seals I break, 
and then fill the cheerful goblet. How 
often do-I quaff the pure wine in the 
morning, and draw toward me the fair 
lutanist, whose delicate fingers skilfully 
touch the strings! I rise before the cock, 
to take my morning draught, which I 
sip again and again, when the sleepers 
of the dawn awake.” . 
After all, we must be strictly upon 
our guard, not hastily to decide against 
the merits of any poem, the contents 
of which come.to us only through the 
medium of prose. In our initial num- 
bers, we endeavoured to show, that 
measure is not merely. a quality, but 
the very substance of poetry; and if 
this be taken from the thoughts and 
language of a poet, he appears under 
an incalculable disadvantage.. In trans- 
lation, much of his choice of.expression 
is stripped away ; and, in prose transla- 
tion, all the charm of hisnumbers. Thus 


circumstanced, he must be viewed with 


every indulgence. 

JI.. A second occasion of indulgence 
is, when the writings of a poet are read 
by a nation, the manners of which are 
essentially different from those of his 
own. Of this, as it respects the Ara- 
bian authors of the Moillakat, our read- 
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ers are already warned. The manners, 
customs, and theology of every coun- 
try, are the subjects of allusions, and 
produce forms of expression, which, 
often where they are peculiar beauties 
in their native language, are necessarily 
but ill relished by those to whom their 
sources are unknown: often they. are 
pointless, often perplexing, and often 
disagreeable. Nothing but the most 
prolonged research could discover to us, 
how much of our own speech is made 
up of allusion; and we must allow the 
same characteristic to every other. 

III. Some other considerations de- 
serve to be pressed upon the reader of 
the Moällakat; but we shall previously 
take a brief view of the history and na- 
ture of this collection of poems. A 
school of poetry, held at Ocadh, where, 
in occasional: assemblies, new compo- 
sitions were produced by their authors, 
has already been described, as existing 
at the beginning of the seventh century. 
At this school, or assembly, those com- 

positions which obtained sufficient fa- 
your, were adjudged to be suspended 
in the temple of Mecca, on. the walls, 
or on the gate; for in which situation, 
or whether indifferently in all, we are 
hot satisfied. But, to be thus preserved, 
or displayed, they were also transcribed 
upon Egyptian paper, and in letters of 
gold; and hence, poems so honoured, 
were denominated Modhahebat, or Gold- 
en; and Modllakat, or Suspended. The 
poems themselves, without reference to 
these circumstances, were called cassez- 
das, or eclogues. Of these, the seven 
that are esteemed the finest, f:rior ‘to 
the Flight of Mohammed, are pre- 
served in the libraries of Europe, under 
the general title of Moallekat. 

= The Moillakat, fairly transcribed, 
and accompanied by explanatory notes, 
is among Pocock’s manuscripts, at Qx- 
ford, No. 164; and in the same collec- 
tion, No. 174,. there is a manuscript 
containing above forty other poems, all 
of which have received similar honours, 
and are properly to be ranked in the 
Moillakat. The names of the seven 
poets.of the Moallakat, under the limi- 
tation given to it by ‘European scholars, 
and such as we are here to regard it, 
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are. Amriolkais, Tarafa, Zohair, Lebeid, 
Antara, Amru and Hareth. _ 

IV. Sir William Jones has accom- 
panied his translation with commenta- 
ries, of part of. which we shall avail 
ourselves. It is to be. lamented, that 
he did not live, or had not the Icisure, 
to add that preliminary discourse which 
he deferred to write, till after he should 
have received the strictures of the 
learned, and of which he has prefix- 
ed the following prospectus :—' The 
discourse will comprise observations on 
the antiquity, of the Arabian language 
and letters; on the dialects and charac- 
ters of Himyar and Koraish, with ac- 
counts of some Himyarish poets; on 
the manners of the Arabs in the age 
immediately preceding that of Mano- 
med; on the temple at Mecca, and the 
Moallakat, or pieces of poetry suspend- 
ed on its walls or gate; lastly, on the 
lives of the seven poets, with a critical 
history of their works, and the various 
copies‘or editions of them preserved in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

‘The notes will contain authorities 
and reasons for the translation.of con- 
troverted passages; will elucidate all 
the obscure couplets, and exhibit or pro- 


pose amendments of the text; will di- 


rect the reader’s attention to particular 
beauties, or point out remarkable de- 
fects; and will throw light on the ima- 
ges, figures, and allusions of the Ara- 
bian poets, by citations either from wri- 
ters of their own country, or from such 
European travellers as best illustrate 
the ideas and customs of eastern na- 
tions.’ oo 

What sir William Jones deferred to 
undertake, we are far from assuming 
to accomplish. We shall occasionally 
submit the observations that occur to 
us; but our chief object is to put our 
readers in possession of a set of poems, 
marked by at least some novelty of cha- 


-racter, and in which, to say nothing of 


other recommendations, through his 
own comparisons with what he has else- 
where read, he will find an abundant 
source of pleasure. They will recal 
many passages of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, surprising us with unex- 
pected similarities, or pleasing us by 


~ 
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opposite beauties. In particular, it will 
be a gratification, within every one’s 
reach, to read them along with the 
more poetical books of the Scriptures, 
as those of Isaiah, Hosea and Habak- 
kuk; where, allowing for their dissimili- 
tude in other respects, striking resem- 
blances of thought, and above all, of 
style, will be perceived: the same ab- 
ruptness; the same want of arrange- 
ment; the same frequent and diffuse 
introduction of natural objects; the 
same landscape, and the same eyes. 

' V. What we have just advanced, 
brings us to speak more directly of the 
topics to which these poems are devoted. 
If any of our readers, misled by the ac- 
count of their suspension at the temple 
of Mecca, have at any time supposed 
them to be of a religious character, the 
remarks quoted from sir William Jones, 
in our preceding number, the extract 
from the poem of Lebeid, in this, and 
the detail we have since entered into, on 
the circumstances under which the sus- 
pension took place, must have put an 
end to the deception. These poems are 
amatory, pastoral, warlike, patriotic; 
sometimes didactic, but more frequent- 
ly bacchanalian. They breathe a spirit 
of freedom, and, what we must be al- 
lowed to name as something distinct, a 
freedom of mind. Their philosophy is 
Epicurean; they reiterate expressions 
of contempt for those who would rob 
hfe of the sensual pleasures ; and, it 
must be confessed, that they sometimes 
wear all the effrontery of debauch. In 
hstening to them, man seems to enjoy 
a loftier character; undaunted in the 
field, unwearied in action, exulting in 
his strength, joyous in his relaxation, 
and disburthened of the shackles of nar- 
row systems; but, on the other side, our 
poets are proud to describe themselves 
as little better than drunkards, and we 
are attempted to be cajoled into a good 
understanding with tiplers, who take 
sficed wine in the morning, before the 
censurers are awake, breaking the seals 
óf so many dark leathern bottles, that, ex- 
hausting the wine-merchant, they makr 
him strike his fag. ïn a word, the Mo- 
allakat is replete with vigour and gaiety; 
and, if its authors would sometimes re- 
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commend, by their example, a more 
unbridled addiction to pleasure than we 
know to be consistent with happiness, 
it is our business—to reject the advice. 
We have gloomy writers enough, in 
our part of the world; and, if we some- 
times meet with these who overstep in 
their cheerfulness, there is no reason 
why we should follow or quarrel with 
the one sort, more than the other.— 
The following: sketch of the cassetda 
or eclogue of Lebeid, of which the lines 
at the head of this paper are a part, and 
which we may safely pronounce to be 
one of the most exquisite poems of any 
age or nation, is by sir William Jones: 

‘ The fourth, composed by Lebeid, is 
purely pastoral, and extremely like the 
Alexis of Virgil, but far more beautiful, 
because more agreeable to nature: the 
poet begins with praising the charms of 
the fair Novara (a word which in Ara- 
bic signifies a ¢imorous fawn), but in- 
veighs against her unkindness; he then 


interweaves a description of his young © 


camel, which he compares for its swift- 
ness to a stag pursued by hounds; and 
takes occasion afterwards to mention his 
own riches, accomplishments, liberali- 
ty and valour; his noble birth, and. the 
glory of his tribe: the diction of this 
poem is.easy and simple, yet elegant; 
the numbers flowing and musical, and 
the sentiments wonderfully natural.’ 


————_ 


For the Port Folio. 


MISCELLANY. 


{THE ingenious and venerable Ricuarp 
CuMBERLAND, Esq. has published in a 

_ large quarto, a very entertaining narrative 
of his life, together with amusing anec- 
dotes of many of his literary compeers. 
We are glad that a cheap and portable edi- 
tion of this work®has been published at 
New-York and Philadelphia. An idea of 
the entertainment to be derived from this 
biography may be formed by perusing the 
following article, which very pleasantly de- 
scribes Goldsmith’s Stage Adventures, and 
gives us a lively idea of the interest that 
his friends took in his success. ] 


“ Oliver Goldsmith began at this time 
‘to write for the stage, and it is to be la- 
mented that he had not begun at an ear- 
lier period of life to turn his genius to 
‘dramatic composition, and much more 


EE ory 
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to be lamented, that, after he had begun, 
the succeeding period of his life was so 
soon cut off. There is no doubt but his 
genius, when more familiarised to the 
business, would have inspired him to 
accomplish great things. His first co- 
medy of The Good-natured Man was read 
and applauded in its manuscript by Ed- 
mund Burke, and the circle in which 
he then lived and moved: under such 
patronage it came with those testimo- 
nials to the director of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who could not fail to open all 
the avenues to the stage, and bespeak 
all the favour and attention from the 
performers and the public, that the ap- 

plauding voice of him, whose applause 
was fame itself, could give it. This 
comedy has enough to justify the good 
opinion of its literary patron, and se- 
cure its author -against any loss of re- 
putation, for it has the stamp of a man 
of talents upon it, though its popularity 
with the audience did not quite keep 
pace with the expectations, grounded 
on the fiat it had antecedently been 
honoured with. It was a first effort 
however, and did not discourage its in- 
genious author from invoking his muse 
a'second time. It was now, whilst his 
labours were in projection, that I first 
met him at the British Coffee-house, as 
I have already related somewhat out of 
place. He dined with us as a visitor, 
introduced, as I think, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and we held a consultation 
upon the naming of his comedy, which 
some of the company had read, and 
which he detailed to the rest after his 
manner with a great deal of good hu- 
mour. Somebody suggested She 
Stoofis to Conquer, and that title was 
agreed upon. When I perceived. an 
embarrassment in his manner towards 


me, which I could readily account for, 


I lost no time to put him at his ease, 
and I flatter. myself I was successful. 
-As my heart was ever warm towards 
my contemporaries, I did not counter- 
feit, but really felt a cordial interest in 
his behalf, and 1 had soon the pleasure 


to perceive that he credited me for my 


sincerity.—** You and I,” said he, “have 
very different motives for resorting to 
the stage.. I write for money, and care 
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little about fame—.” T was touched 
by this melancholy confession, and from 
that moment busied myself assiduously 
amongst all my connexions in his cause. 
The whole company pledged them- 
selves to the support of the iagenious 
poet, and faithfully kept their promise 
tohim. In fact, he needed all that could 
be done for him, as Mr. Colman, then 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, ` 
protested against the comedy, when as 
yet he had not struck upon a name for 
it. Johnson at length stood forth, in all 
his terrors, as champion for the piece, and 
backed by us, his clients and retainers, 
demanded a fair trial. Colman again 
protested, but, with that salvo for his 
own reputation, liberally lent his stage 
to one of the most eccentrick produc- 
tions that ever found its way to it, and 
She Stoofis to Conquer was put into re- 
hearsal. 

“ We were not over sanguine of suc- 
cess, but perfectly determined to strug- 
gle hard for our author: we accordingly 
assembled our strength at the Shak- 
speare Tavern in a considerable body 
for an early dinner, where Samuel John- 
son took the chair at the head of a long ta- 
ble, and was the life and soul of the corps: 
the poet took post silently by his side 
with the Burkes, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Fitzherbert, Caieb Whiteford, and a pha- 
lanx of North British predetermined 
applauders, under the banner of Major 
Mills, all good men and true. Our j- 
lustricus firesident was in inimitable glee, 
and poor Goldsmith -that day took all 
his raillery as patiently and complacent- 
ly as my friend ‘Boswell would have 
done any day or every day of his life. 
In the mean time we did not forget our 
duty, and though we had a better co- 
medy going, in which Johnson was. 
chief actor, we betook ourselves in good 
time to separate, and allotted posts, and 
waited the awful drawing up of the cur- 
tain. As our stations were preconcett- 
ed, so were our signals for plaudits ar- 
ranged and determined upon in a man- 
ner that gave every one his cue where 
to look for them, and how to follow them 
up. 

“We had amongst us a very worthy 
and efficient member, long since lost te` 
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his friends, and the world at large, 
Adam Drummond, of amiable memory, 
who was gifted by nature with the most 
sonorous, and at the same time the most 
contagious, laugh, that-ever echoed 
from the human lungs: ‘The neigh- 
ing of the horse of the son of Hystaspes 
was a whisper to it; the whole thunder 
of the theatre could not drown it. This 
kind and ingenuous friend fairly fore- 
warned ‘us that he knew no more when 
to give his fire than the cannon did that 
was planted on a battery. “He desired 
therefore to have a flapper at his elbow, 
and I had the honour to be‘deputed to 
that office. I planted ‘him in an upper 
box, pretty nearly ovér the stage, in 
full view of the pit and galleries, and 
perfectly well situated to give the echo 
all its play through the hollows and re- 
cesses of the theatre. The success of 
our maneuvres was complete. All eyes 
were ufion Johnson, who sat in a front 
row of a side box; and when he laughed 
every body thought themselves warranted 
to roar. Inthe mean time my friend 
followed my signals with a rattle go irre- 
sistibly comic, that, when he had repeat- 
ed it several times, the attention of the 
Spectators was so engrossed by his per- 
son and performances, that the progress 
of the play seemed likely to become a 
secondary object, and I found it pru- 
dent to insinuate to him that he might 
halt his» music without any prejudice 
to the author; but, alas, it was now too 
late to rein-him in; he had laughed 
upon my signal where he found no joke, 
and now unluckily he fancied that he 
found a joke in almost every thing that 
was said; so that nothing in nature could 
be more mal-i-propos than some of 
his bursts every now and then were. 
These were dangerous moments, for 
the pit began to take umbrage ; but we 
‘carried our play through, and triumphed 
not only over Colman’s judgment, but 
eur own.” | 


{I know not the name of the author of the 
ensuing description, but from internal evi- 
dence, suspect it to be L’Estrange, from 
the quaintness of the antitheses, and from 
an occasional sprinkling of the’ dialect of 
Alsatia. In manv passages, however, the 
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ingenuity of the author, rising above cant 
and affectation, has very eleguntly, as well 
as justly, described a lawyer of skill, elo- 
_ quence, and probity. Our partiality to the 
profession and knowledge of many an ad- 
vocate urge us td declare that the cha- 
-Qacter is not uncommon in America. A 
day, in the term of many of our lawyers, 


which is unmarked by some deed of jus- 


- tice or humanity, is a dies non in his calcu: 
dar. Industry is his pledge for prosecution, 
and Skill is the subscribing witness to all 
his instruments.] _ 


CHARACTER OF AN HONEST 
| LAWYER. 


Justitie cultor, rigidi servator Honesti, in com- 
_ mune bonus. 


An honest lawyer is the life-guard of 
our fortunes, the best collateral securi- 
ty for an estate: a trusty pilot, to steer 
one through the dangerous (and often- 
times inevitable) ocean of contention: 
a true priest of justice, that neither sa- 
crifices to fraud nor covetousness ; and 
in this outdoes those of a higher func- 
tion; that he can make people honest 
that are sermon-proof—He is an infal- 
lible anatomist of Meum and Tuum, that 
will presently search a cause to the 
quick, and find out the peccant humour, 
the little lurking cheat, though masked 
in never so fair pretences: one that 
practices law, so as not to forget the 
gospel, but always wears a ¢onscience 
as well as a gown; he weighs the cause 
more than gold; and if that will not bear 
the touch, in a generous.scorn puts back » 
the fee. , 

Though he knows all the criticisms 
of his faculty, and the nice snappera- 
does of practice, yet he never uses them, 
unless in a defensive way, to counter- 
mine the plots of knavery; for he af- 
fects not the devilish skill of out-baffling 
right, nor aims at the shameful glory of - 
making a bad cause good; but with 
equal contempt hates the wolf’s study, 
and the dog’s eloquence; and disdains 
to grow great by crimes, or build him- 
self a fortune on the spoil of the op- 


| pressed, or the ruin of the widow and 


orphan. He has more reverence for his 
profession, than to debauch it to un- 
righteous purposes; and had rather be 
dumb than suffer his tongue to pimp 
far injustice, or club his parts to bolster 
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np a cheat with the legerdemain of law- j a task that requires all the nerves of 


craft. . 

He is not faced like Janus, to take a 
retaining fee from the plaintiff, and 
afterwards a baek-handed bribe from 
the defendant: nor so double tongued, 
that one may purchase his pleading, 


and the other at the same, or a larger. 
price, his silence; but when he under- 


takes a business, he espouses it in earn- 
est—-and does not follow a cause, but 
manages it. A mollifying letter from 
the adversary’s potent friend, a noble 
treat, or the remora of a lusty present 
from the great, have no influence to 
make him slacken his proceedings: 
for he is so zealous for his client’s 
interest, that you may sopner divorce 
the sun from the ecliptic, than warp 
him from his integrity; yet still is his 
patron only usgue ad aras (as far as just; ) 
for if once he finds the business smells 
rank, St. Mark’s treasure, or the mines 
of Potosi, are too small a fee to engage 
him one step further. 

As his profession is honourable, so 
his education has been liberal and inge- 
nious; far different from that of some 
jilting pettifoggers, and purse-milking 
law-drivers, whose breeding, like a 
cuckoo’s, is in the nest of another 
trade, where they learn wrangling and 
knavery in their own causes, to spoil 
those of other men, and, with sweet- 
ened ingredients of mechanic fraud, 
compound themselves (though simple 
enough) fit instruments for villany. 
But his greener years were seasoned 
with literature, and he can give better 
proofs of his university learning, than 
his reckening up the. colleges, and 
boasting his name in the buttery book: 
he understanes logic (the method of 
right. reasoning), and rhetoric (the art 
of persuasion), is well seen in history 

(the free. school. of prudence), and no 
stranger to the ethics and politics of the 
ancients. He is skilled in other lan- 
guages besides declaration Latin and 
Norman gibberish: he read Plato and 
Tully before he saw either Lyttelton or 
the Statute Book, and, grounded in the 
principles of nature and customs of na- 
tions, came (lotis manibus) to the study 
of our common municipal law, which 
he found to be multorum annorum opus, 


industry; and therefore employed his 
time at the Inns of Court, better than 
in hunting after new fashions, starting 
fresh mistresses, haunting the play- 
houses, or acquiring the other little 
town accomplishments, which render 
their admirers fine men in the opinion 
of fools, but egregious feps in the judg- 
ment of the wise. | 

In his study, he traffics,not only with 
the infantry of epitomes, abridgments, 
and diminutive collectors in decimo- 
sexto, but draws his knowledge from 
the original springs, digesting . the 
whole body of the law in a laborious 
and regular method, but especially aims. 
to be well versed in the practice of 
every court, and rightly to understand 
the art of good pleading, as knowing 


them to be the most useful to unravel 


the knotty intrigues of the cause, and 
reduce it to an issue; yet hates to pes- 
ter the court with circutties, negative 
frregnants, departures, and multiplied 
inconveniences. l 
He never goes about with feigned. 
allegations, to cast a mist before the 
eyes of justice, that she may mistake 
her road, and assign the child to the 
wrong mother: endeavours not to pack 
a jury by his interest to the under she- 
riff; nor to þalk an evidence with a 
multitude of sudden erjsnaring interro- 
gatories; nor maintains any correspon- 
dence with the knights of Alsatia, or 
Ram-alley vouchers. He can prosecute 
a suit in equity, without seeking to 
create a whirlhool, where one order: 
shall beget another, and the poor client 
be swung roind (like a cat before exe- 
cution) from decree to rehearsing, from 
report to éxception, and vice-versa, till 
his fortunes are shipwrecked, and him- 
self drowned, for want of white and 
yellow earth to wade through on. He 
never studies delays, to the ruin of a 
family, for the lucre of ten groats; nor, 
by drilling quirks, spins out a suit more 


lasting than buff, depending a whole 


revolution of Saturn, and entailed on 


the third and fourth generation. He 


does not play the empiric with his 
client, and put him on the rack to make 
him bleed more freely, casting him into 
a swoon, with mEn of a judgment, 
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and then reviving him again with a cor- 
dial writ of error, or the dear elixir of 
an injunction, to keep the brangle alive 
as long as there are any vital spirits in 
the pouch. He can suffer his neigh- 
bours to live quiet about him, without 
perpetual alarms of actions and indict- 
ments, or conjuring up dormant titles 
to every commodious seat, and making 
land fall five years purchase, merely 
for lying within ten miles of him. 

He delights to be an arbitrator, not 
an incendiary, and has eatus facificus 
is oftener in his mouth than currat lex. 
He never wheedles any into endiess 
suits for trifles, nor animates them to 


undo themselves and others for da- 


mage feasant, of insignificant trespasses 
fredibus ambulando ; but (as Telefihus’s 
sword was the best cure for the wounds 
it made) advises people to compose 
their assaults and slanders over the 
same ale that begot them; nor does he, 
in weightier cases, extort unreasonable 
fees; for whatever the foul-chapp’d 
rabble may suggest, a lawyer’s profes- 
sion is not mercenary ; the money given 
him is only an honorary gratuity for his 
advice and trouble, or a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations for 
his well-intended endeavours; and the 
old emblem of the brambles tearing off 
the sheep’s fleece that ran to it for shel- 
ter in a storm, *an have no reflection 
upon him, whose brains is as active, and 
his tongue a% volatile, for a pennyless 
pauper, as when oiled with the aurum 
frotabile of a dozen guineas. 


In a word, whilst he lives, he is the 
delight. of the court, the ornament of 
the bar, the glory of his profession, the 
patron of innocency, the upholder of 
right, the scourge of oppression, the 
terror of deceit, and the oracle of his 
country ;, and when death calls him to 
the bar of heaven, by a kabeas corpus 
cum causis, he finds his judge his advo- 
cate, nonsuits the devil, obtains a libe- 


rate from all his infirmitics, and con- 


tinues still one of the long robe in 
glory. aa ed 

` The courtier’s pomp, or glorious scar 

: Got by a soldier in the war, 


€an hold no weight with his brave mind, 
Who studies to preserve mankind. 
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[We have amused ourselves for five mi- 
nutes by translating from the Nouveau Dic- 


-© tionnaire Historique, the following account 


of one of those rakehells, whom the 
French call by the expressive name of bone 
diables. Taconnet, in his taste and habits, 
appears very closely to have resembled the 
famous Tom Brown of merry memory. ] 


- Gaspard Toussaint Taconnet, was 
born at Paris, in 1730. He was the son 
of a carpenter, but abandoned his trade 
to indulge his love of libertinism. He 
became a rhymer, and the tavern was 
his Parnassus. He connected himself 
with a company of strollers, and thus 
appeared in the double capacity of play- 
er and poet. He was called, the Mo- 
lière of the suburbs. He composed, for 
the Sfectacle of Nicolet, many Paro- 
dies, Farces and Shows: a catalogue 
of which may be found in ža France Li- 
téraire. Among the crowd of these 
temporary productions, composed for 
the amusement of the populace, Indis- 
creet Confessions, and, The kiss given 
and returned, were distinguished, in 
some degree, by the approbation of men 


of taste. His personages were always 


Coblers, Drunkards, Blackguards, and 


-Libertines; ‘and he mingled in his 


performances, the same gaiety, and 
the same extravagance, which ‘he dis: 
played on the stage. He died at Paris; 
in the Hospital of Charity, the 29th 
of December 1774, in consequence of 
his excesses. Bacchus was his Apollo, 
and when he manifested his contempt 


-for any person, he used to say, that he 


despised such a one, as much as ‘he did 
á glass of water. It is asserted, that the 
liquor he loved so well cost. him. his 
life; and, as Poinsinet, one of his ri- 
vals, was drowned, a short time before, 
in the Guadalquiver, the following lam- 
poon was written against them by some 
wag. ` | 
-O Mort! en veux-tu, dans ta rage, 
: Aux plus grands auteurs de notre age? 
Dans trop d’eau, s'éteint Poinsinet, 
Et dans trop de vin Taconnet. 


‘t The sense of which is, 


O Death! were you enraged against the 
two greatest geniuses of this century, that 
you extinguished the life of the one with 
water, and the other with wine. - | 
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VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
. OLD BALLAD. 
“To preserve a regular connection 
with our friends, it is prudent to renew 
our visits on distant intervals. Conti- 
nual rain, says the Jewish axiom illus- 
trating this position, is unpleasant, and 
most welcome when wished for and ex- 
pected. Familiarity, the bane of friend- 
ship, is strongly and wisely condemned 
in the following lines, at the conclusion 
of an‘epigram in the XIIth book of 
Martial : f 
Si vitare velis acerba quædam, 

Et tristes animi cavere morsus: 

Nulli te facias nimis sodalem; 
Gaudebis minus et minus dolebis. 


Epitaph upon. a very insignificant 
and contemptible Frenchman, who left 
a‘sum of money in his will for that pur- 
pose: > 

Çolas est mort de maladie ; 
_Tu veux que j’cn pleure le sort; 
Que diable veux tu que j’en dise? 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort! — 


The ingenious Mr. Ellis, in his Spe- 


cimens, quotes the following little 
poem, and praises it with an emphasis 
not louder than it deserves. The two 
last stanzas cannot fail to.charm the 
poet and the lover: 


TO THE MOON, BY MISS SCOTT. 
Thou silent moon, that look’st so pale, 
So much exhausted and so faint, _ 
Wandering over hill and dale, 
Watching oft the kneeling saint— 
Hearing his groans float on the gale, . 
No wonder thou art tired and pale. 
Yet I have often seen thee bring 
Thy.beams o’er yon bare mountain’s steep, 
Then, with a smile, their lustre fling 
Full on the dark and roaring deep, 
When the pilgrim’s heart did fail, 
And when near lost the tossing sail. 


Sure, that passing blush deccives ; 
For thou, fair nymph, art chaste and cold! 
Love our bosom seldom leaves; 
But thou art of a different mould. 
Hail, chaste queen! forever hail, 
And, prithee, look not quite so pale. 
Yet stay—perhaps thou’st travell’d far, 
Exulting in thy conscious light; 
Till, as I fear, some youthful star, 
` Hath spread his charms before thy sight, 
And, when he found his arts prevail, 
Ue left thee, sickeniwg, faint, and pate. 


B AOE eet Mecidare -w . asana ` 


Henry IV, of France, whenever he 
swore, used to exclaim, “ Ventre St. 
Gris.” One would in vain look over 


| every history of martyrs to search for 
sucha saint. But, says D’Argonne, a 


gentleman told me, who had heard it 
from some of the guardians of this 
prince, that they, being afraid that 
Henry might fall into the fashion of 
those times, which were much addicted 


ventre St. 
Gris, as they were expressive of no sig- 
nification whatever. 


It is rare that a modern novel, of the’ 
circulating library of Lane, contains 
sense or exhibits nature. In.“ The 
Mystic Cottager of Chamouny,” amid 


a mass of absurdities, we are surprised 


to find the following gem. It is worthy 
to be preserved; and the readers of the 
Port Folio will exclaim, that we have 
picked: up a diamond from a compost 
heap: 2 : 
l THE MULETEER. 
When o’er the moon a mystic veil 
Obscures her pallid silver light, . 
When howling winds burst o’er the dale, 
And no bright eve-star lends her light; 
Then o’er the cliff’s impending brow 
The lowly muleteer must go. 
His twinkling lamp he cautious bears, | 
To guide him from the chasms deep; 
And oft the rushing cataract hears, 
When every eye is seated in sleep. 
Though drear the hour, through hail and 
snow, ; 

Alas the muleteer must go. 
Joyous he views the rising dawn — -__ 
Break from the thick rob’d shades of night, 
With fluid gold the blushing morn * _ 
Sheds the. soft ambient beam of-light; 
Then gay o’er tracks of Alpine snow 
The lowly muleteer must go. 


There arecertain persons who pass 
their whole age in consultations, and 
never put in practice what they are so 
busily employed in meditating upon. 
To such idle persons may be applied 
the words of Eccles. chap. xi, verse 4. 
—He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow, and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap. 


. An advertisement in: a_ provincial 
print begins thus:—“ To be let for 
ever, or.longer if required.” 


to profane oaths, permitigd the young, 
prince tọ use the wor 


~? 


AA 
‘I offer no apology for transcribing 
the. following trifles. Though short, 
they are not without sentiment. 
D’ve roam’d through many a weary round, 
- Pve wandered east and west, 
Pleasure in every clime I found, 
But sought in vain for Rest. 
While glory sighs for other spheres, 
I tind that one’s too wide, 
And think the home, which Love endears, 
Were worth the world beside. 
The needle this, too rudely mov’d, 
‘Wanders unconscious where, ; 
Til having found the plain it lov’d, 
It fondly settles there. : 


What though Fate forbids me offer 
Golden gifts from Fortune’s store, 
All I have to Love I proffer, 
Fortune cannot offer more. 
What though bright the jewell’d treasure, 
Which Peruvian mines supply, 
Brichter still are tears of pleasure, 
Sparkling from Affection’s eye. 
Hymen in his power for ever 
. Fain the god of hearts would hold, 
Binding oft, a vain endeavour 
Love with Interest’s chain of gold. 
Soon their weight his strength o’erpowers, 
Soon they crush the puny elf; 
Love can bear no chains but flowers 
Light and blooming like himself. | 


When the Athenian ambassadors res 
turned from Macedonia, they expatiated 
much on the beauty of Alexander’s 
person, and his power of drinking a 
‘large quantity of wine at once. The 
Grecian orator heard these reports with 
indignation, observing that the first. to- 
pic of praise belonged to a woman, and 
the second contained the qualities of a 
sponge. 


In the lexicon of Suidas is the fol- 
Jowing sublime passage, which des- 
cribes the genius and talent of the great 
father of ancient philosophy. The fine 
turn of the expression carries with it 
evident proof of its originating from 
some Greek writer of the purest ages, 
‘ Aristotle was the secretary of Nature, 
and he dipped his pen in mrnp.’ | 


I held, says the gallant and witty 
Menage, the beautiful hand of Madame 
G. for a long time within both of mine, 
and on letting it go, the abbé P. ob- 
served, that it was by far the finest work 
that ever went out of my hands, - 
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Dispin’s buxom Nan is so well de- 
scribed by that nautical poet, that we 
will hang up the picture of a sailor’s 
sweetheart: 

The wind was hush’d, the storm was over 

Unfurl’d was every flowing sail, 
From toil releas’d, when Dick of Dover, 

Went with his messmates to regale. 

All dangers o’er, cried he, my neathearts, 

Drown care then in the smiling can, 

Come bear a-hand, let’s toast our sweet- 
hearts, ` 

And first I’ll give you buxom Nan. 

She’s none of those that’s always jigging, - 

And stem and stern made up of art; 
One knows a vessel by her rigging, 

Such ever slight a constant heart: 


With straw hat and pink streamers flowing, 
How oft to meet me has she ran, - 

While for dear life would I be rowing, 
To meet with smiles my buxom Nan. 


Jack Jollyboat went to the Indies ; 
To see him stare when he came back, 
The girls were all off of the hinges, ` 
His Poll was quite unknown to Jack. 
Jack masted all to see who’s tallest, 
Breast work, top-ga’ant sails, and a fan, 
Messmate, cried I, more sail than ballast, 
Ah, give me still my buxom Nan. 


None in life’s sea can sail more quicker, 
To shew her love, or scrve a friend; 

But hold, I’m preaching o’er my liquor, — 
This one word then, and there’s an end. 


Of all the wenches whatsomever, ` 
I say then, find me out, who can, 
One half so tight, so kind, so clever, 
Sweet, trim and neat, as buxom Nan. 


The Jearned Huet, a very hard stu- 
dent and a nonagenarian, observes, that 
it is a great mjstake to imagine that the 
pursuit of learning is prejudicial to 
health., We see that studious men live 
as long as persons of any other profes- 
sion. History will confirm the truth 
of this observation. In fact, the regu- 
lar, calm, and uniform life of a student 
conduces to health; and removes many 
inconveniences and dangers, which 
might otherwise assault it, provided 
that the superfluous heat of the consti- 
tution be assuaged by moderate exer- 
cise, and the habit of the body be not 
overcharged with a quantity of aliment, 
incompatible with a sedentary life. 


There are some persons, says Pog». 
gius, from whose conversation we re- 
tire with a thorough conviction of the 
existence of a vacuum, 
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-A knight of the order of the Golden 
Fleece wore, with great parade and os- 
tentation, several chains round his 
neck. A man of wit, who saw -the 
knight thus caparisoned, observed, that 
for other mad people one chain was 
thought sufficient, but this fellow re- 
quires a dozen. 


The honorable Mr. Spencer is en- 
tiled to a distinguished place among 
the present poets of Great Britain. 
The fellowing pathetic poem does 
great honour to ‘his genius and to his 
humanity, 

THE EMIGRANT’S GRAVE. 
Founded on a true Story. 
Why mourn re why strew ye the flow’rets 


aroun 
To yon new sodded grave as your slow 
~ steps advance? 
Mm yon new sodded grave (ever dear be the 
ground) 
Lies the stranger we lov’d, the poor exile 
from France. 


And is the poor exile at rest from his woe, 


No longer the . sport: af misfortune and |. 


chance ! 
Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too 
shall flow, 
For the stranger ye lov’d, the poor exile 
from France. 


Oh! kind was his nature, tho’ bitter his fate, 
And gay was his converse, tho’ broken his 
heart; 
No comfort, no hope, his own heart could 
elate, 
Tho’ comfort and hope he to all could im- 
part. 
Erer joyless himself, in the joys of the plain 
Still foremost was he, mirth and pleasure 
to raise, 
And sad was his soul, yet how blithe was 
his strain, 
When he sung the glad song of more for- 
tunate days! 


One pleasure he knew; in his straw-cover’d 


shed 
For the snow-beaten beggar his faggot to 
trim, 
One tear of delight he could drop on the 
' ° bread 
Which he shar’d with the poor, tho’ still 
poorer than him. 
And when round his death-bed profusely 
we cast 
Every gift, every solace, our hamlet could 
bring, 
He blest us witb sighs, which we thought 
were his last, 
But he still had a prayer for his country 
and KING. . 


the feast of Mary Magdalen. 
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Poor exile,adieu! undisturbed be thy slcep! 
From the feast, from the wake, from the 
village green dance, 
How oft shall we wander by moonlight to 
weep 
‘O’er the stranger we lov’d, the popr exile 
from France ! 


To the church-going bride shall thy me- 
. mory impart 
One pang, as her eyes on a thy cold relics - 

ce, 

One flower from her garland, one tear from 

her heart, 
Shall drop on the grave “of the exile of 
France. 


The following Latin hendecasyllables 
contain an ingenious answer of a gouty 


epicure to the remonstrances of his 


physician. 


Tentatum podagra senem Vacerran, . 
Nec vini tamen abstinentiorem ; 
Visens Archigenes, Amice, dixit, 
Cado parcere, si sapis, memento; 
Fons est ille tux unicus podagre. 
Audivit placide senex monentem, 
Et gratias, specie probantis, egit. 
Verum post aliquot dies reversus, 
Ad xgrum medicus, scyphos ut illum 
Vertentem reperit meraciores: 
Eheu, quid facis? inquit. At Vacerra; 
Fontem sicco mez, ut vides, podagre. 
IMITATED. _ 
Chalkstone was dying of the gout, 
But still would see his bottle out. 
Old friend, the doctor oft would say, 
I wonder youre alive to-day. 
Wine is the deadly Sount, whence flows | 
This torrent of arthritic woes. 
Be sober, my advice js miid— 
The wily patient bow’d and smil’d. 
Some few days past, the doctor came, 
` Found Chalkstone’s visage all a flame, 
Who, emptying a large decanter, 
. Began the doctor thus to banter ; 
Soon, Galen, all my pains must fly, 
For, see! the fatal fount is dry. 


As there are characters of pretended 
valour, so are there wits of false splen- 
dour and little judgment. When I was 
young, says Urban Chevreau, I remem- 
ber attending a sermon preached by a 
Prelate who was celebrated at court for 
the greatness of his talent. It was on 
The 
Bishop having enlarged much on the 
repentance of Mary, observed that her 
tears had opened to her a way to hea- 
ven, and that she had travelled by water 
to a. place, where’ few other persons 
have gone by lands 
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To a mah of an exalted mind, the 
forgiveness of injuries is productive of 
more pleasure than vengeance obtained. 
Lewis the twelfth of France, in answer 
to those who advised him to revenge 
himself on those who had been his ene- 
mies before his accession to the thyone, 
replied nobly: “ The king of France 
does not remember the- injuries of the 
duke of Orleans.” A sentence of equal 
magnanimity is recorded to have been 
uttered by the emperor Adrian, on see- 
ing a person, who had injured him in 
his former station: “ You are safe; I 
am emperor.” 


Dryden’s sluggishness or dullness in 
conversation, of which even. he him- 
self complains, and upon which Dr. 
Johnson speculates so much, probably 
arose from a deficiency of animal spirits 
alone.‘ This perhaps, better than any 
other cause, will account for that mo- 
desty, reserve and diffidence, for which 
many men of genius are remarkable. 
Virgil spoke but little. The wi of 
Thomson never flowed till midnight. 
Pope was observed to be silent in com- 
pany, till he had heated his fancy by a 
cheerful glass. Addison’s taciturnity 
is notorious. It was not till late at night, 
when claret circulated freely, that any 
portion of that humour and elegance in 
cohversation could be elicited, of which 
none but his most intimate friends 
knew him to be possessed. All these 
were men of low animal spirits and of 
delicate nerves. They therefore need- 


ed more than an ordinary spur to un- |. 


fold and display their intellectual trea- 


Extract from a sermon of an Augus- 
tine monks. 

When the preacher had arrived at 
that passage in the New Testament, 
where the Evangelist describes the ser- 
vants of the High Priest warming them- 
selves by the fire side, he addressed his 
audience very solemnly, observing, My 
brethren, ye are to notice that the Evan- 
_ gelist is not content to mention this cir- 
cumstance merely as an historian would, 
by the words calefaciebant se, they 
- warmed themselves, but adds, in the 
spirit of a philosopher, guia frigue erat, 
because zt wae cold. * 
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A young man of Florence, whose un- 
derstanding bore no proportion to his 
vanity, communicated his design of 


travelling to one of his friends. I mean, 


says the stripling, to lay aside a thou- 
sand florins, in order that I may make 
myself known in the world. I would 
rather, says his friend, that you would. 
lay by twice the sum, that you might 
secure to yourself some secret retreat 
from the world, where you tight not 
be known. a 


Mr. S. says De Valois, was very fond 
of gaming, though he knew very little 
of the matter, and was very unlucky. 
Madame B. his sister, who was sus- 
pected strongly. of gallantry, used fre- 
quently to reproach him for his attach- 
ment to cards. < Brother; you will ruin 
yourself: when do you mean to quit 
the gaming table?’ ‘ When you, sister, 
quit your gallants,’ said he. This story 
gave occasion to the following verses of 
Mons. D ; | 
Jouirez vous éternellement, 

Vous, qui jouez si malheureusement? 

Disort une dame à son frère. 

Je quitterez le jeu, reprit-il en colère, 
Quand vous quitterez vos amours. 


Ho! le méchant, dit-elle, il veut jouer tou, 
jours. 


IMITATED. 


Dear brother, why for ever game? 
Cannot ill luck your madness tame? 
Said a young lass of frail eighteen, 
With face so fair, and eye so keen.— 
Sister, no more my faults upbraid; 
I own I’ve lost, whene’er I’ve played: 
This hour to dice I'll bid adieu, i 
But you must quit your lovers too.— 
Alas! your feelings I bewail, 
Brother, I fear you'll die in jail. 


Santeuil coming into company after 
having attended a very dull discourse, 
delivered by the abbé C. observed to his 
friends that the abbé had done better — 
the year before. He did not preach 
then, replied one of the company. That 
is the very thing I mean, rejoined Sah- 
teuil. 


A rector of a parish in France being 
asked, rather impertinently, what was 
the name of the saint to whom his 
church was dedicated, replied that’ he 
did not know, as he was not acquainted 
with the saint by sight... a a. 


a a n) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Far the Port Folio.’ : 
AN ODE, 


TO THE BEAUTIFUL RIVER SAMPIT. 


By the late William Martin Fohnson, written 


at Georgetown, S. C. in 1796. 

Still winder of the-pensive wave, 

That calmly tend’st thy little urn, 
Than Tempe’s lovelier vales to lave 

And quench the potent beams that bura ` 
Thy tender offspring’s verdant forms; 

Nor dost forsake thy rising care 
When Jove desends in awful storms, 

And bolted thunders singe the air! 
What, though. along thy lonely banks 

Not oft the tuneful sisters rove; 
Nor tripping light in twilight ranks, 

The fairies. fill the neighb’ring grove : 
Though thou on no Etruscan shore 

Hast seen a thousand villas smile, 
Nor hast, like rapid Hebrus, bore 

An Orpheus to the Lesbian isle: 


Nor dost thou number with the gods, 

Like Nile, from heaven derive thy source, 
Nor visit Pluto’s dark abodes,- 

Like Arethusa’s latent course: 


Yet hast thou charms my muse to fire, 


And though her voice not long shall live, — 


Her trembling hand shall wake the lyre, 
And give what fame her strains can give. 


While the just bounds the thunderer gave, 
The boisterous brothers oft despise, 

And rising fierce with impious wave, __ 
O’erwhelm the earth and threat the skies. 


To hoary Neptune’s coral throne 
Thou mildly leads’t thy limpid race, 
While pleas’d to meet his meekest son, 
The monarch melts in thy embrace. 


Diana oft withdraws her gaze 

From dull Endymions slumbering charms 
And flies to keep with brighter blaze 

A tenderer vigil in thy arms: 
Like fairy knights in silver clad 

To sportive war advancing gay, — 
A shiver’d beam each radiant blade, 

‘Thy waves in bright confusion play. 


Along thy banks where canes compose 
The humid bower and tiny grove, 

Thy naiads through the day repose, 
And consecrate the night to love. 


If chance, no monster from the deep, 
In scaly terrors gtim invade, 
And stretch’d immense in dragon sleep, 
Fright the fair tremblers from the shade. 
To catch the breeze and court the muse, 
At crimson dawn or evening grey, 
Oft shall my sandals brush the dews ` 
That richly gem thy devious way. 


s b 
But thee, staid Eve, most sweet I prove, 
When led by gleams of insect light, ; 
Thought wanders wild with hapless Love, 
And Sadzess sighs along the night, . 


Yes! sweet thy cells and rayless ; 
Where lonely Woes delight to haunt, 

And wounded hearts like dying doves 
With pangs too big for utterance pant, 


Yon gloomy pines that stand aloof, 


With thick and darkly waving locks, 


| Amidst whose shades with silent hoof, 


The trembling deer wild gazing stalks: 


. The thick’ning cloud, the screeching storm, 


The nimble lightning’s lurid glare, 

The gliding phantom’s half-seen form” 
Though sad, not all unlovely are. ` 

The nerve by pity interwove, a : 
Pale grief low-bending o’er the bier, 

The poignant sympathies of love, = 
And suffering friendship’s confluent tear: - 


All these their mingled pleasures know, 
A little gold amidst th’ alloy, ` 

And from. the poisonous mass of woe 
Extract a melancholy joy. 


In fate’s worst cup of bitterest spite, 
Some drops of comfort still are found; 
In pain itself there is delight, 
If love and pity bathe the wound. ` - 


Thus some pale flowers in deserts bloom, 
Where never pierc’d the solar beams; -- 
Thus some lone star, through midnight’s 

. gloom, : 3 

With tremulous radiance dimly gleams. 


Curst be the passions’ stoic sleep, 

The marble heart, the nerve of steel! f 
Give me to suffer and to weep, 

But let, ah! ever let me feel! ` 


But, see! what goddess yonder moves! 
Is it the silver shafted queen, . 

Or Venus, with attendant Loves 
And Graces, gliding o’er the green? 


Sweet stream ! assist my fearful muse, 
O, make her mine,.and thou shalt be 
To future years a new Vaucluse, 
Thy Petrarch I, my Laura she. 


So still may each obscener rill. 
From thee its turbid tribute turn, 

And heaven its purest dews distil, 
To feed thy ever-flowing urn. / 


Soft blushing, to thy vales and bowers, 
May Spring her earliest visits bend, 

Deck first thy brow with new-born flowers, 
And in her bosom warm thee and defend. 


} 


Neglectful of Pierian streams, 
The muse shall drink thy richer wave, 


‘And fir’d to fancy’s sweetest dreams, : 


Upon thine urn an annual verse engrave. 
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WRITTEN ON LONG İSLAND, 1794. 


*Tis May! no more the huntsman finds 
The lingering snow behind the hill, 

Her swelling bosom pregnant earth unbinds, 
And love and joy creation fill. 


Over the glassy streamlet’s brink 
Young verdures peep, themselves to view, 
At morn the tipsied insects sit and drink 
From flowery cups the honied dew. 
Deep crimson’d in the dyes of spring, 
On every side broad orchards rise, 
Soft-waving to the breeze’s balmy wing, 
Like dancing lights in northern skies. 
In ditties wild, devoid of thought, 
The robin through the day descants, 
The pensive whip-poor-will behind the cot, 
Her dirge, at evening, duly chaunts. 
Beside the rushy-fringed rill, 
Intent, the treacherous angler stands, 
He waves his pliant rod with fatal skill, 
And strings the prey with joyful hands. 
Propt on his fork, her Colin stands 
Beside the milk-maid, at her cow, 
The snewy stream she turns with roguish 
hands, 
And laughs, while Colin wipes his brow. 
Queen of the months! soft blushmg May! 
Forever bright, forever dear! 
O, let our prayers prolong thy little stay, 
And exile winter from the year. 
Life, love, and joy, to thee belong; 
Thee fly the storm and lurid cloud; 
Thou giv’st the heavens their blue, the 
ves their song; 
Thou com’st, and Nature laughs aloud. 


Let prouder swains forsake the cell, 
In arts, or arms, to rise, and shine, 

I blame them not—alas! I wish them well; 
But May and Solitude be mine! 


mamas 


ODE TO FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship, sweet power! whose fires divine | 


Our souls exalt, unite, and bless, 
I kneel before thy sacred shrine, 
And with this verse thine altar dress. 


Through various nature’s boundless plan, 
Thy influence bland diffus’d we see,_ 
From insect atoms up to man,— 
And heaven were joyless but for thee. 


Sweet are thy joys, and pure thy flame, .. 
As gales that sweep the vernal plain, 
Nor didst thou e’er, with crimson shame, 

The bashful virgin’s cheek distain. 
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Thou Fair! whose fat shapes my doom, 
What’s love without this softening power t 
A fire that kindles to consume! 
A savage conquering to devour! 


First love should fix the welcome chain, 
Then calmer friendship claim its turn, 
For rapture, long intense, is pain, 
But souls may glow that cease to burn. 


_ 2 


EPIGRAMS,., 
Contraries please the Ladies. 


A fool and knave, with different views, 
For Julia’s hand apply: 

The knave, to mend his fortune, sues; 
The fool to please his eye. 

Ask you how Julia will behave? 
Depend on’t for a rule, 

If she’s a fool, she’ll wed the knave— 
If she’s a knave, the fool. 


' THE DOCTOR UNDERTAKER. 


Celsus, who late, tho’ void of skill, — 
Profess’d the healing art, 

Now acts, in league with Pluto still, 
The undertaker’s part. 


The doctor’s practice tending more 
To slaughter than to save, 

Is now the same as twas before, 
To send folks to their grave. 


A GENUINE BULL. 


Says Dennis to Paddy, ¢ I can’t for my life 

Conceive how a dumb pair are made man 
and wife, 

Since they can’t with the form and the par- 
son accord.” 

Says Paddy, ‘ you fool, they take each other's 
word !” 


DANGER EQUALLED. 
In Florimel’s arms, as if quite out of breath, 
I'll kiss thee, my charmer, Pll kiss thee to 
death, 
Cried Strephon in raptures :——but soon on 
her breast 


‘He sunk down his head, and compos’d him 


to rest: : 
Not long had they lain thus inactive together, 
Ere the wanton pluck’d forth fromthe pil- 
low a feather, l 
And grasping him hard, till he open’d his 
eyes, 
In a tone of derision the witty jade cries,— 
To prevent being kill’d in the manner you 
said 
I'm resolved with this feather to chop off 
your head. 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
s What aileth thee?” 


T° what countless sick people might 
this question be proposed, and yet 
not one of the number be really ill, in 
the medical sense of the word. But 
there exists in some individuals an ill 
habit of mind, a sickness of the heart, 
alameness of spirit, diseases more diffi- 
cult to cure than cancer, fever, or gout. 
A good-natured patient, swallowing his 
physician’s prescription, may become 
free of a sick room, and walk at large 
with Health’s reddest roses blooming 
on his cheek. But a man of morbid 
anxiety, fretfulness, ambition, or ava- 
rice, will send in vain for the healing 
drug of the apothecary. His wounds 
are of so rancorous, festering, incurable 
anature, they will demand much time 
to heal and many medicines to assuage. 
Though the whole medical Society 
should consult, though Turkey should 
yield all her poppies, and the balm of 
Gilead trickle from a thousand jars, the 
cancer of the heart mocks the healing 
power, and often the fell malady is com- 
mensurate with life. 

In morning and devious rambles 
through lonely pasture, or gloomy 
wood», far from the clink of Industry’s 
anvil, far from the jocund chorus of 
Music’s songs, I meet a meagre and 
moping hypochondriac. His temples do 
not throb, but they are bound, not with 


the chaplets of Spring, but with a white 
handkerchief, the flag of head-ach, and 
of spleen. The day is genial; for it is 
one of the mildest in May; but doubled 
and trebled stockings on his legs, thick 
vests closely buttoned over his bosom, 
and a ponderous great coat, enveloping 
the man, attest the nature and magni- 
tude of his fears. He shivers at a zephyr, 
impregnated with flowers, and when all 
nature is warm, he dreads taking cold. 
What a disease, and what stubborn 
symptoms, which acknowledge no 
cause! I have a right to say ‘no cause,’ 
for well I know the fate and fortunes of 
this Splenetic. The first is happy, and 
the other ample. Blest with birth, with 
talents, with family, with favour, have 
not I a privilege to inquire of him, with 
more than common curiosity, what ail- 
eth thee? why is thy countenance cast 
down? why is thy brilliant spirit trou- 
bled? 
What aileth thee? O selfish bachelor! 
Why still immure thyself in the cold 
prison of celibacy? Why shun the con- 
versation and the charms of the fair? 
Why not abandon the humdrum asso- 
ciate, the solitary pipe, and the lonely 
chimney-corner, and mingle, like thy 
fellows, in the society of the sex? Does 
thy gloomy humour comport with plea- 
sure, comport with interest? No; thy 
joy is sullen, and thy fortune neglected. 
Arise then, and go out. and inquire fear- 
lessly of some fair Rebecca of the land, 
Wilt thou go with me? and, be assured, 
if, like Jacob, of old, thou art a patient, 
G 
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kind, and persevering lover, her frank 
‘answer will be, like that of her ancient 
namesake, 1 will go. © 

What aileth thee, thou furious Jaco- 
bin? I know thy genius well. Though 
thy name, perhaps, is new, thy spirit is 
old. Thou didst not curse earth for the 
first time, during the decadence of the 
French monarchy. No, in the shape of 
Satan, thou didst crawl among the flow- 
ers of Eden, and didst blast the tallest 
trees of Paradise; in the shape of Bru- 
tus thou didst assassinate Julius Cæsar ; 
in the shape of fanatic Bradshaw thou 
didst sit in judgment on thy sovereign; 
in the shape of Freedom didst thou ba- 
nish order and comfort from mankind. 
But why this restless, this rebellious, 
this vindictive spirit? Is it to benefit thy 
country? Consult History, consult Ex- 
perience. Is it to benefit thyself, thy 
party and thy friends? Examine thy 
own nature, search thy own records; 
remember thy fortune. What has be- 
come of thy great archetype? Where 
is Robespierre and Marat and Condor- 
cet? Where is Brissot with his simu- 
. lated moderation, or Roland with his 
inorbid strength? Where is thy Coun- 
cil of Dotards and Council of Infants, 
thy Directory of Five Scoundrels, or 
thy Consulate of three? 


For the Port Folio. . 


THE DAY. 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
‘No. 15. 


In features—not of form alone, 
But those, I trust, of mind— 
Auspicious to the public weal. 
Younc. 
Mr. DIARY, 


AMONG the extraordinary circumstances 
that have attended a very extraordinary pro- 
secution (United States v. William S. Smith) 
that of the disobedience of Messrs. Madison, 
Dearborn and R. Smith, to the subpæna of 
the court, is not least entitled to our atten- 
tion. The naked fact is sufficiently enormous; 
but when, with this, we couple the letter of 
these gentlemen upon the subject, the whole, 
together, excites a degree of indignation, in- 
finitely above what is ordinarily called for by 
public misconduct. Nor is indignation all; 


we should review it with the coolest temper, 
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and pronounce upon it our most serious judg- 
ment. 

The defendant in this prosecution stands 
before the court and jury as a man falsely 
charged : every culprit is to be so considered ; 
in other words, he is to be presumed innocent. 
With respect to what is peculiar in the situa- 
tion of this defendant, the code from which 
this country derives its laws has benignantly 
regarded it as one of more than usual misfor- 
tune, and demanding more than usual indul- 
gence: a private man, he has to support him- 
self against all the weight of government. 
With this sentiment in its breast, what is the 
conduct of the court? It looks with asuspicious 
eve on the state-prosecutor; it allows him no 
jot beyond his bond, in whatever can strength- 
en the prosecution; but, to the defendant it ex- 
tends a helping hand; it considers his com- 
parative weakness, and it will allow him to be 
deprived of nothing that can render him the 
most trivial assistance. That innocence which 
it is bound to suppose in him, it is, with all 
the tenderness of a father, with all the zeal of 
a friend, with all the authority of the fasces, 
to protect him in establishing.—Such is the 
conduct of an upright court. 

Will, then, that upright court wink at the 
denial of any testimony which a defendant de- 
clares to be essential to his cause? Will it, 
whatever it might say under accidental cin 
cumstances, will it wink at the deliberate de- 
nial, the determined resistance, to the calls of 
a man labouring in his defence, at the tribu- 
nal of his country? Or, if, under any view of 
the case, it allow itself to pass over these re- 
flections, will it bear with contempt of its own 
authority, with neglect of its own writ? 

Such might be the simple principle of ac- 
tion, ina judge governed by the mere motives 
of humanity, or by the mere consideration of 
the dignity of the laws and of the seat he fills; 
but, if that judge possess a spark of patriot- 
ism, if he understand and would protect the 
constitution of a free state, other circum- 
stances may present themselyes, aggravating 
beyond all bounds this contempt and neglect. 

The individual prosecuted may not only 
have to sustain a prosecution of the govern- 
ment, but he may need, or desire, the tes- 
timony of persons being members of that go- 
vernment ; and, in this case, not alone the up- 
right judge, but the constitutional lawyer will 
startle in an attempt, on the part of such per- 
sons, to resist, or to evade, or to lull into a 
mortal slumber, the exercise of his sacred 
functions. Compared with this attempt, the 
particular case, the particular defendant, will 
escape his sight; his eye will see nothing but 
the station of the persons by whom it is made. 
All that is man, all that is citizen in him, 
will take alarm: he will feel that. the palla- 
dium is endangered, and that from him is ex- 
pected its defence. 

Messrs. William S. Smith and Samuel G. 
Ogden are prosecuted by the United States. 


oo 
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They say, that the testimony of Messrs. J. 
Madison, H. Dearborn, and R. Smith, mem- 
bers of the government, is necessary to their 
defence. These gentlemen are served with 
the subpeenas of the court, but when the day 
of trial arrives, they neglect to attend; the 
district-attorney resists, not only all delay, 
but the application for compulsory process 
against the persons guilty of this contempt, 
and proceeds to trial; he, armed with all the 
evidence he thinks proper to produce; the 
defendant, at his petition, denied that which 
he calls necessary, and which is with the ut- 
most facility to be had! 

- Mr. Diary, the first point, with a politi- 
cian, respects the abstract nature of this ques- 
tion; the first, with a lawyer, the materiality 
af the witnesses; I believe, that to men of 
both minds, there is quite enough to harrow 
the feelings. 

First, as to the materiality of the witnesses 
in this case, I believe that a very few words 
will make it manifest. It is not, that from 
any thing I have heard or read, the evidence 
of Messrs. Madison, Dearborn, and R. Smith, 
or of Mr. Jefferson himself, can support any 
legal defence to the very serious charge ex- 
hibited against the defendants: all that has 
been advanced by their friends, or is contain- 

ed in the memorials addressed to congress by 

themselves, fall very short of this. The in- 
clinations, the opinions, the connivance of the 
president, or of any other public servant, take 
away nothing from the responsibility of mes- 
sieurs Ogden and Smith. Neither the incli- 
nations nor the connivance of Mr. Jefferson, 
nor of Mr. Madison, could authorise Mr. Og- 
den or Mr. Smith to offend the laws, or can 
be pleaded in their defence. The opinion of 
those gentlemen, represented to have been 
given by them to Miranda, and by him related 
to Mr. Ogden and Mr. Smith, is of still less 
value. They had no authority to give; and 
their opinions could be mistaken for oracles 
by none but fools. What is their opinion, when 
pat in opposition with the statutes? What 
is their opinion, that it should interfere with 
the decisions of the courts? Their opinion it 
was imbecility to ask, and presumption to pro- 
hounce. Must statesmen be lawyers? God 
forbid!—Neither the ignorance of Mr. Jef- 

ferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Dearborn, Mr. R. 

Smith, Mr. W. S. Smith, nor Mr. S. G. Og- 

den, affords any plea: Jgnorantia legis nemi- 

nem excusat. i 

But, when Messrs. Ogden and Smith talk 
of the inclinations and connivance and jopi- 
nions of the public servants, who, as they pre- 
tend, were consulted upon the commission of 
the offence with which they are charged, they 
appear to argue from a principle the most 
anomalous, under a free constitution, that any 
man can figure to his mind! What is it that 
they mean, unless they imagine the inclina- 
tions, connivance and opinions of the execu- 
tive government, to be superior to the autho- 
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rity of the laws? What they disclose, if meul- 
pative at all, is of a nature to blast, not so much 
the private as the public character ofthe states- 
men implicated; but, can they think that it 
aftords them any legal defence? They should ` 
have remembered that the connivance, and 
even the orders, of powerful men. can avail 
them nothing, in any country where all other 
power bends to the power of the law; they 
should have remembered, that the time 
comes, when all unlawful protection fails; 
they should have observed the Spanish pro- 
verb: Kill not the man to-day, at the request of 
the count; for to-morrow the count will die, and 
you will be hanged. 

But, though the evidence in question could 
afford no legal defence, could it afforg no mo- 
ral defence? could it say nothing in mitiga- 
tion? is it impossible that it could in any man- 
ner affect the temper of the court, the jury, 
or the country? that it could induce a reluc- 
tant condemnation, anda gentle punishment? | 
that it might show the defendants,’ though 
guilty in the eye of the law, entitled to an 
acquittal from the breast of every honest’ 
man? that it could lead to the adoption of 
such sentence as such impression. must in- ` 
duce?—The witnesses, therefore, may be 
very material. 

But, if these witnesses be material, what 
are we to think of their being withheld from - 
a defendant, from a defendant prosecuted by 
the state; and withheld, too, by the authority 
or influence of the state? I am not to be ac- 
cused of disrespect to anv of the persons con- 
cerned, when I say, what I have an unques- 
tionable right to say, that between the officers 
of government, collusion, improper collusion, 
is always supposable. That American, there- 
fore, is dead to the interests of his country, is 
without a notion of the interests of a free peo- 
ple, who does not see the present transaction 
iman important light. It is not a mere in, 
jury of the defendants in this prosecution; it 
ig not a mere contempt on the part of a pri- 
vate citizen, against whom compulsory process 
would assuredly have been had, and against 
whom therefore the dignity of the laws would 
have been vindicated; but it is a desperate 
and too successful attempt, on the part of 
public servants, on the part of government, 
on the part of men, who of all others ought ta 
show the most ready obedience to the courts, 
who of all others owe the most ready obedi- 
ence to the call of their country; it is a des- 
perate and too successful attempt, onthe part 
of these men, to manage, I say to manage 
(for that is sufficient) the courts of justice! 
Let it never escape our sight, that this is not 


a common contempt, but an effort, on the part 


of government, to manage the courts of jus- 
tice; to procure from them a virtual acknow- 


ledgment (and it has procured it) that its 


officers are not, like other citizens, at their 
peremptory call. ; 
I confine myself, thus far, to the simple 
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fact of disobedience, on the part of a govern- 
ment-officer, to the writ of a court of justice, 
issued in a cause where the government is 
prosecutor; and I say, that this is beyond de- 
scription indecent in the fact, and unconsti- 
tutional in the tolerance.—I know, that I 
shall be told, that attendance only, and not 
testimony, is declined; but, to this, I believe 
I have, hereafter, a serious answer to give. 
At present I shall only repeat, that it was in- 
decent to ask, and unconstitutional to allow, 
a dispensation from this attendance. 

But the simple fact, heavy and foul as 
it is, is trivial and pure when compared with 
what it becomes, when accompanied by the 
circumstances that belong to it; with the let- 
ter of government, received, accepted, and 
read bv a court of justice: I allude tothe let- 
ter read, or said to have been read, from the 
bench, by judge Patterson, on Monday, July 
14th, 1806, and the contents of which are as 
follows: 


< To the Honourable the Judges of the Cir- 
cuit-Court for the District of New York: 


‘We have been summoned to appear on 
the 14th of this month, before a special cir- 
cuit-court of the United, States, to testify on 
the part of William S. Smith and Samuel G. 
Ogden. Sensible of all the attention due to the 
writs of subpena issued in these cases, it is with 
regret we have to state to the court, that the 
president of the United States, taking into view 
the state of our public affairs, has specially sig- 
nified to us, that our official duties cannot, con- 
sistently therewith, be at this juncture dis- 
pensed with. The court, we trust, will be 
-~ pleased to accept this as a satisfactory aad 
nation of our failure to give the personal at- 
tendance required; and, as it must be uncer- 
tain, whether, at any subsequent period, the ab- 
sence of heads of departments, at such a dis- 
tance from. the scene of their official duties, 
may not equally happen to interfere with them, 
we respectfully submit, whether. the object of 
the parties in this case may not be reconciled 
with public considerations, by a commission, 
issued, with the consent of their counsel, and 
that of the district-attorney of the United 
States, for the purpose of taking, in that 
mode, our respective testimonies? 

_ $ We have the honour to be, &c. &c. | 

‘James Mapison, 
< H. DEARBORN, 
R. SMITH. 
$ City of Washington, 8th Fuly, 1806. 

And this letter, this apology, this satisfac- 
tory explanation, or rather this mandamus has 
been accepted by a court of justice !—I am 
as liable as other men to be no better than a 
dreaming fanatic. The reasonable jealousy 
of the acts of government, the just sentiment 
of resistance to oppression, have but too strong 
a tendeney to fill us with unfounded alarms, 
and give too violent an impulse to the passions. 
All this may be applicable to me; but, if my 
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understanding be not thus unfitted for its of- 
fice, there are involved in this letter, three 
points that ought to fix, in no slight manner, 
our attention. 

I. I pass over the cant of all the attention, 
&c. and the regret, &c. and the insolent as- 


sumption, concerning a satisfactory ana- 
tion. 1 fix my eye on the statement, the 


president of the United States, taking into view 
the state of our public affairs, has specially sig- 
nified to us, that our official duties cannot, con- 
sistently therewith, be at this juncture dispensed 
with.—A court of justice has issued a writ of 
subpeena, and the return is, that the president 
has signified his unwillingness that they 
should attend! and this is called, impudently 
called, in the very face of the court, a satis- 
factory explanation!!! 1 desire to be answer- 
ed, in what language men would express 
themselves, if a minister of the crown of 
Great Britain, or of that of France, or Spain, 
had made such a return to the writ of a court? 
—His majesty has specially signified, &c. and 
the court will, we trust, be pleased to accept thie 
as a satisfactory explanation !—Such a return 
might, no doubt, be made; but, in what part 
of Europe is there a court base enough to ac- 
cept it? i 

1. But, either the president has made this 
special signification, or he has not. If he have 
not, then a daring falsehood of the persons 
subponaed has been received as a sufficient 
return to the writ, and a sufficient a 
for disobedience. If he have, then the mat- 
ter is still more serious. The government has 
directly interfered with the administration of 
public justice. It has presumed to oppose 
its private interests, or its private views of 
convenience, to the mandates of the judges, 
the legitimate guardians of the people against 
itself—and, more than all, it has had the au- 
dacity to propose, that this act of presump- 
tion shall be received as a satisfactory expla- 
nation! This is nothing else, than to add in- 
sult to injury. 

2. But the president has made this special 
signification, and after condescending to listen 
to the degrading recital, and after believing, 
on the word of Messrs. Madison, Dearborn 
and R. Smith, all interested persons,. where 
is our complaisance to be permitted to stop? 
Not here; for Mr. Jefferson also is to be be- 
lieved, when he chooses to assert, that the 
state of ‘ our_public affairs’ will not consistent- 
ly allow the attendance of the persons sub- 
Penaed. I can have no private reason for 
doubting Mr. Jefferson’s veracity; I am no 
enemy of his, public or private; but on public 
grounds, I am to doubt all that is not proved; 
as a citizen, I am always to suppose the go- 
vernment capable of acting dishonestly. To 
an inquisitive mind, many important reflec- 
tions occur. To serve what and whose views 
is this san end explanation given? The pen- 
tlemen subscribing the letter, insinuate their 


perfect devotion to the call of the court, and 
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that nothing has stopped them but the injunc- 

tion of the president. But, might a president 

have no sinister view to serve, and to varnish 
over, with a vague account of multiplicity of 
business? Might he have no ambition of su- 
periority to the courts? Might he wish to 
throw no difficulties in the way of publie jus- 
tice? Might he desire the concealment of no 
fact, nor the ruin of no citizen ?—These gen- 
tlemen teil us of the president’s inhibition; 
but can we tell under what circumstances 
this inhibition issued, if it ever issued at all? 
Can we tell, whether it was wrung from him, 
or forced upon them? Can we tell, which of 
the parties it was designed to gratify or to 
skreen? It bears the mark of a joint act; of 
a solemn conference; but, who proposed the 
act ? who solicited the conference, &c. Ke. &c? 
The secretary states the president’s inhibi- 
tion, and the district-attorney resists the com- 
pulsory process: Is there not something 
shameless in all this? 

3. But, grant this too. Grant that public 
affairs call urgently upon the time of mes- 
sieurs Madison, Dearborn and R. Smith; 
but, let us ask, whether the public affair of 
bearing testimony, at the call of a citizen put 
upon his deliverance, be not urgent also? 
whether the pudlic affairs. of yielding obedi- 
ence to and maintaining the dignity of the 

courts of justice, be not urgent also? 

- Much may be done in a small compass, 
when men choose todo it. The hours that 
we lounge over the bottle are sufficient for 
the transacting of momentous affairs. Those 
we slumber away in a morning are sufficient 
for crossing many miles. A night, spent in 
travel, will carry us far. But, the offices of 
great ministers, of heads of departments, may 
be so crowded with business, that they engross 
all these odds and ends of a statesman’s time. 
He may be content to sit late, and rise early, 
orrather not to sleep at all, and to take, at 
random, a mouthful for the support of nature. 
Isay, that unless something of this sort pre- 
vails in Washington, the whole of the letter 
is a subterfuge: there is nothing true but 
the disobedience to the subpeena; but the un- 
willingness to obey it; the rest is a plausible 
invention. 

II. We have done with the satisfactory ex- 
planation. That is an affair of the moment; 
the injury may not be very great, and the 
insult may be forgot, or at least forgiven; 
but, a deeper wound has been inflicted : 
AND, as it must be uncertain, whether, AT ANY 
SUBSEQUENT PERIOD, the absence of HEADS 
OF DEPARTMENTS, at such a distance from 
the scene of their iat duties, may not happen 
to interfere with them, we respectfully submit, 
whether the object of the parties in this case may 
not be reconciled with public considérations, by a 
COMMISSION, &C. 

Here too, I have to overlook the respectful 
cant, concerning the reconcilement of public 

justice with the wishes of heads of departments; 
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the indecent proposal, to a character so au- 
gust as that of a judge, to make a compro- 
mise of his duty, to compound with an otiend 

er, to betray the charge reposed in him;— 
and this, by a character so inferior and so sus- 
picious as that of a public servant! I overlook 
this: my business is with the proposal itself; 
a proposal, the modesty of which has seldom 
been surpassed. It requires no gloss, no para- 
phrase; it is scarcely necessary that I should 
name it: it is nothing less than this, that at 
any subsequent period, NOW AND FOR BVER, 
those super-citizens, the HEADS OF DEPART- 
MENTS, ‘shall have ‘it at their choice, whether 
to obey a subpæna or not; or, rather, shall, 
by precedent, be held exempt from all such 
attendance whatever!!! 

1. Under the former head, it might occur 
to us to inquire, what extraordmary business 
compelled the special signification of the pre- 
sident, and that disobedience which the gen- 
tlemen, it is not to be doubted, so feelingly 
regret, and it is at least presumable, that the 
leisure enjoyed by the members of govern- 
ment must be as great at this moment as at 
any season of the year, or at any period of 
time. This objection is ably anticipated by 
the proposal now before us, which is made to 
arise out of the suspicion, that AT ANY suB- 
SEQUENT PERIOD, the absence of heads of de- 
partments, at such a distance from the scene of 
their oficial duties, may happen equally to inter- 

Sere with them. This is to drop the mask too 
soon; but it is dropped, and the country has 
now to take into its considefation, whether it 
will allow one law to prevail for private citi- 
zens, and another for the use of the public 
servants. 

2. All men find it more or less inconvenient 
to their business to obey the subpeenas of - 
courts of law. A planter of Georgia can sel- 
dom relish a summons to attend the courts of 
Boston; a rich man, overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, or a poor one struggling to maintain his 
family, may be exposed to considerable inju- 
ry; and is it to be borne with, that the pub- 
lic servants are to be the first to complain, 
the first to become refractory? As to the pri- 
vilege demanded, not only is it incompatible 
with equal laws, but there is connected with 
it very important particulars, of which I shall 
take notice, when I come to the final consider- 
ation, the difference between an examination 
in open court, and one effected by commission. 

III The third and last point is contained 
in the concluding lines of the letter: Whether 
the object of the parties in this case may not be 
reconciled with public considerations, by a com- 
Mission, issued, with the consent of their counsel, 
and that of the district-attorney of the United 
States, for the purpose of taking in that mode, 
our respective testimonies? Such is the project 
of a precedent for any subsequent period! As 
to the prosecution in question, no such com- 
mission has, I believe, been issued; and, as 
far, therefore, as this is concernedl, it may 
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seem unnecessary to take notice of it: its ap- 
plication, however, to any subsequent period, is 
of considerable importance. 

1. The first question that presents itself, 
is that of whether the court, in this or any si- 
milar instance, will abandon its familiar and 
excellent maxim, to receive only the best evi- 
dence that the nature of the case will admit. 
That answers, to interrogatories put by vir- 
tue of a commission, when compared with the 
‘ testimony of a witness easily to be brought 
into court, are not the dest evidence, &c. is it- 
self a maxim also. 

2. The next questions, are by what views, 
to which the court is not to lend itself, a wit- 
ness may be induced to prefer an examination 
by commission? and whether justice may not 
be materially impeded by the indulgence? 


That justice may be impeded, is indeed the 


reason of the maxim I have quoted. 

Now, a witness consulting his own feelings, 
a witness unwilling to tell the whole truth, 
or even to be pointed at for a simpleton, may 
have strong: private grounds for disliking a 
wiva-voce examination. When Mr. Pitt was 
called upon to give evidence in behalf of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, does any man doubt whether 
or not he would have preferred an examina- 
tion by commission, to one conducted at the 
Old Bailey, where not only he was exposed 
to the questions and observations of counsel, 
but where he was made the butt of Mr. 
Tooke’s vivacity? Is it not to be presumed, 
that he would have been pleased to offer, in 
its stead ; the Aing’s special signification, and to 
find the court of opinion, that his failure, in 

iving the personal attendance required, was, 
y that signification or pretended signification, 
satisfactorily explained ? 

3. But, all the circumstances, thus. disa- 
gteeable to witnesses, may be considerable 
helps to the course of justice. The advan- 
tages to be respectively gained or lost by the 
two modes of examination are what belong to 
this final article. Here, however, I must re- 
fer to those who are competent to supply 
what my imperfect knowledge of the subject 
obliges me to leave deficient. It occurs to 
me, nevertheless, that, in a public examina- 
tion, there are to be remembered, among 
others, the following helps to justic- : 1°. The 
witness stands in the presence of the court 
and jury, who may sometimes gather as much 
from his demeanor as from his words; who, 
if they fail to comprehend the meaning of his 


phrases, may enter into personal explanation ; 


who may ask a thousand questions, highly 
important, and yet never thought of till the 
moment in which they are asked; and the 
answer to some one of which may give a new 
colour to the case: 2°. The witness is ready 
to be called upon, should any subsequent tes- 
timony render further examination desirable; 
3°. He may be made to undergo a valuable 
eross-examination, such as no counsel can be 
prepared for, but at the time, and amid the 
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answers, the court can come to immediate de- 
cision on his refusal; nay he will sometimes 
want the courage to refuse in a public exami- 
nation what he will struggle against in a pri- 
vate one.—These are some of the helps to 
justice with which the modest proposal, of 
Messrs. Madison, Dearborn, and R. Smith, 
requires the court of law, in favour of heade 
of departments, at any subsequent period, to dis- 

nse ! . 

I take my leave of the letter; and, though 
this examination of it has net been the most 
pleasing task in which I could have engaged, 
I believe that I shall never look back on it 
with dissatisfaction. I have not written on 
malicious or idle rumours, but on a public do- 
cument. The liberties of the people have 
been: insulted, if not endangered. These 
things should be taken in the bud. 

As to what the gentlemen who have sign- 
ed this letter think of themselves, that, I 


-thank God! is no partof my concern. Fknow 


what advice, under their circumstances, I 
should have given to honourable men. FẸ 
should have said, ‘ You are accused of having 
participated in an act, which committed by. 
you, is one of the most heinoys with which 
you can be charged. It is probable, however, 
that you can make it appear, that at the worst, . 
you did but give it your private good wishes. 
which are your own, never your-public sanc- 
tion, which is the state’s. Go forth, therefore, 
face your accuser; evince your fidelity; at 
least, avow the truth, and abide the conse- 
quences. Rejoice in the investigation ;. soli- 
cit it; meet it.’ This advice, to honourable 
men, I should have dared to give; and this 
advice, by honourable men, would have been 
dared to be pursued. 

I will not conclude, without drawing a pa- 
rallel, or rather acontrast. The neglect of 
a public officer to obey a subpoena reminds 
me of a case of the Irish chancellor, my lord 
Redesdale. When Dr. Troy, the titular arch- 
bishop of Dublin, proceeded, by information, 
in the court of King’s Bench, at Westmin- 
ster, against the editor. of the Anti-Jacobin 
Review, for the publication of a libel, lord 
Redesdale, then in Dublin, in the execution 
of his office, was served with a writ of sub- 
pena, on the part of the prosecution, requir- 
ing him to attend at Westminster. He was 
to have been examined as to his notion of the 
episcopal character of Dr. Troy. He did not 
attend, and he was excused.—Now, observe, 
that the lord-chancellor of Ireland, in obeying 
the subpeena, would have had, not only to tra- 
vel more than twice the number of miles that 
lie between Washington and New York, but 
to crass a channel where vessels are often de- 
tained many days: when arrived, the evi- 
dence to be obtained from him, under all the 
circumstanees, was of little importance; and 
only a common libel was at issue. Here, it 
may be thought, were more than sufficient 
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reasons for excusing his lordship; but a high- 
er consideration remained behind: he had 
been called, not to support a defendant, but to 
strengthen the hands of a prosecution; and 
a British court of justice will always draw 
this generous.line of demarcation; it will al- 
ways see, without great emotion, the prose- 
cutor stript of his weapons, but never the pro- 
secuted. 

For the rest, I have no parties to serve, nor 
no animosities to indulge. Iam alike unac- 
quainted with each of the gentlemen whose 
names I have had occasion to write. Isee 
nothing, but the liberties of a free people, and 
the shock they have received. In venturing 
to approach topics of law, I have very proba- 
bly betrayed technical ignorance; but I hope 
I shall be found to have spoken in the genu- 
ine spirit of a freeborn man. In communica- 
ting my sentiments on this occasion, I have 
aimed only at worthy objects. I call upon men 
whohave once turned pale under the threats of 
a judge and a district-attorney, to recover the 
complexion that belongs to.those who live nn- 
der the protection of laws; I call upon the 
courts of law to remember the duties they 
owe to the people, and the dignity that be- 

ngs to themselves; I call upon the country 

to look with a generous and wise sympathv on 
every member of its community; to demand 
from the laws what they were ordained to 
give; and, not slumbering too securely under 
the tree of liberty it may have planted, to 
watch witb an unsleeping eve, as well what 
fruit it produces, as what robbers may pur- 
nn aa CONCANGIUS. 

It will be perceived,- that the letter of my 
eorrespondent was written before the verdicts 
of the juries at New York were pronounced; 
but, as it seems to have had nothing tempo- 
rary in its design, neither the writer nor my 
reader will be displeased with the accidental 
delay of its appearance. I shall only add, 
that if any communication should be made to 
me, exhibiting an opposite view of the trans- 
action arraigned, I will most readily- give it a 

ce in my paper; premising, however, that 
beyond that point, I cannot listen to the sub- 


~ Inthe French Ode below, the rival voices 
ef Ease and Glory will remind the reader of 
Juvenal’s struggle between Luxury and Ava- 
gice: 
ODE. 

Entre la Gloire et le Repos 

Toujours 4 moi-méme contraire, 

Sans me fixer je délibére. 

La palme de Pune m’est chère; 

De l’autre J'aime les pavots, 

Que faut-il donc que je préfère? 

Dois-je sur les pas des héros, 

Des combats suivre la carrière; 

Et dans la lice littéraire 

Surpasser d'illustres rivaux ? 


Ou bien de l'aimable paresse 
Cultivant les molles douceurs, 
Dois-je au sein de enchanteresse 
M’endormir sur un lit de fleurs? 


Dans cette vague incertitude 
Toujours vainement agité, 

Le Repos m’arrache à l’étude, 

Et la Gloire a Poisiveté. 

A peine au premier je me livre 

Que la seconde obtient mes veux, 
Et pour vouloir tous deux les suivre, 
Je ne puis atteindre aucun d’eux. 


Honteux d’une obscure existence 


_ Et par la Gloire tourmenté, 


Déja mon avide espérance 
Embrasse limmortalité. 
J’étends mes ailes, je m’élance 
Et vole a la postérité.— 


. Mais le doux Repos qui s’avance, ` 


Des charmes de independance 
Fait briller son obscurité, 

Et d’un autre amour transporté, 
Dans les bras de la nonchalance 


; Je cherche la félicité. 


Armé du pinceau de Phistoire 

Je voudrais, Tacite noweau, 
Suspendre au temple de mémoire 
De nos meurs leffrayant tableau.. 


` Je voudrais, d’Ovide et d’Horace 


Imitant les chants tour à tour, 
Entre la sagesse et Pamour 
M’asseoir un jour sur le Parnasse. 
La Gloire soutient mes efforts. 
‘Qui, dit-elle, concois ?audace 


` ©D’égaler ces ihustres morts.— 


Mais a peine je suis leur trace, 
Le Repos se montre, et je dors. 
‘Tu dors! me crie à l’instant même 


. La voix que je crains et que j’aime, 


‘Est-ce donc là remplir ton sort? 
*S’illustre-t-on quand on sommeille? 
La Gloire parle, je m’éveille, 

Et je ’embrasse avec transport. 


J'entends la guerrière trompéte, 
Je vole a ses bruyans éclats, 

Et déja le dieu des combats, 
S’appréte à couronner ma tête _ 
Des lauriers cueillis par mon bras. 


: § Partons’.— Insensé, je t’arréte, 
‘Me dit le Repos a l'instant, 


€ La couronne de myrthe est préte, 
t Eglé qui la tient et t’attend, 


` € Doit être ta seule conquête. 


‘ Méprises cet éclat trompeur 

* Qu’offre une sanglante victoire. 

‘ Auprès d’elle, tu vois la Gloire; 

€ Auprès d’Eglé, vois le bonheur. 

€ Suis-moi.—¢ Je le suis en silence, 
Quand la Gloire à son tour s’avance, 
Et me forçant de m’arréter: 
‘Lache, si ty veux une amante 

€ Toujours belle, toujours constante, 
‘ Près de moi viens la mériter. 
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Grand: Dieu! de mon ame flottante 
Viens enfin terminer les maux. 
Entre ces deux cruels rivaux, 

Ne sachant jamais auquel croire, 
La Gloire m’éte le repos, 


Le Repos m’enleve a la gloire, 
IMITATION. 
Glory and Ease my heart between, 


To this, and now to that, I lean; 

To each 1 give my band, by turns: 
For Glorv’s palm my bosom burns; 
But, oh! again, thy poppies, Ease, 
How much my aching eyes they please! 
Say, shall I mount the hero’s car, 
And seek the glitt’ring ranks of war; 
Or, emulous of letter’d fame, 

With wits desire a radiant name? 

Or, rather, in sweet indolence, 
Neglect ambition’s wild pretence, 
Recline me on th’ enchantress’ breast, 
And sink, on beds of flow’rs, to rest? 


Divided thus, I wear mv life, 

For ever with myself at strife; 

By Ease, from glory still withdrawh; 
By Glory, éase inspir’d to scorn; 

And, ah! meanwhile, thus bent on each, 
My faithless steps can neither reach ! 


Slothful no more, my days shall roll! 
To Glory I devote my soul! 
Yes, for immortal life I'll live, 

Life that tis, Glory, thine to give!— 
I spread the wing, prepare to fly, 
And fix on future years my eve; 
But, gentle Ease, slow-drawing negr, 
With dulcet voice arrests my ear; 
Paints, as she can, the private lot, 
Obscure retreat and low-roof’d cot; 
‘The peaceful life, that steals along 
At distance from the jarring throng; 
Nor least, to gild the modest scene, 
‘Paints Independence’ statelv mien; 
The love of Glory calls a jest; 
Glory, with toil and care opprest; 
And bids me, wiser, seek to prove. 
The pleasures of a softer love : 

Dear guide, I murmur, I with thee, 
Will seek the best felicity! 


Seizing the proud historic pen, 

Fain would I picture states and men; 
Or lash, with Virtue’s holy rage, 

The vices of an iron age; 

Or, nobly vent’rous, touch the wire 
That, Horace, strung thv happy lyre! 
“Tis well,’ cries Glory, ‘dare be great! 
* Strike home, be bold, and conquer fate!” 
Alas, the words are scarcely said— 
Ease comes—in sleep, I droop my head! 
é Sluggard !’—that awful voice I hear, 
That voice I love, that voice I fear:— 
“Ist thus thy mispent minutes go? 

€ Do men in sleep illustrious grow ? 

?Tis Glory speaks!—I feel her charms, 
And spring, impatient, to her arms. 


I hear the warrier-trumpet blow; 

I burn to meet the haughty foe; ; 

Forth to the fight, in thought, I run! 

Already on my brow I wear 

The laurel that my arm has won: 

Charge! charge! pursue!—*‘ Rash fool, 
forbear ; - 

‘ Hear Ease, and shun the wiles of Care! 

€ Thy brow let fragrant myrtle bind, 

€ Lo, Mary gives; 10, Mary kind! 

‘ Be her thy conquest, this thy spoil; 

€ And, oh, despise the wretched toil 

* Of those, who, in the madd’ning field, - 

€ Desire what arms and blood can yield! 

€ Be blind no more; but, join’d confess 

‘With Mary, Glory, Happiness! 

€ Follow thou me.’—Convine’d, I bow, 

Wise grown at length, and fixed now. 

—Again, again, ’tis Glory cries, 

‘ Unblest, from me the wretch that flies! 

< What! coward, shall the fair be thine? 

‘To win the fair, fond fool, is mine! 

€ Shall thine the lovely Mary be? 

© Arise, deserve her, follow me!’ 

Ye pow’rs, no longer let my mind 

The right path vainly try to find ; 

But teach me where my vows to pay, 

Teach where to choose and where to stay’ 

Me, Glory robs of Ease’s calm; __ 

Me, Ease deprives of Glory’s palm! 


ESD 
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MR. MOORE’S NEW WORK. 


He knows a bank whereon the wild thymé 
blows, o 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantin 

And a the snake throws her enamel’ 
skin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a Fairy in. | 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


By private letters from London, as 
well as from the Literary Journals, we 
understand that a new poetical perfor- 
mance from the pen of ANACREON 
Moore was to make its appearance 
early this year. It was to form a su- 
perb quarto, and to be entitled Efistles, 
Odes, and other Poems, written chiefly 
during an absence of fourteen months 
from England. The effusions were in- 
spired by * Bermudian, American, and 


* From many a specimen, that we witness- 
ed during a few fleeting moments we know 
that, like the charmful and adroit Ariel, this 


other ‘‘ fine spirit” can 
fetch dew ` 
From the still yex’d Bermoothes. 
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Canadian scenery during a rapid tour 
made to the Summer islands, some of 
the southern and middle states of this 
distracted country ; and the provinces 
of Lower and Upper Canada and of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 
the British dominions. This new work 
is said to exhibit brightness of imagery, 
sweetness of versification, and great 
versatility of talents; the author, in his 
excursive flight, having ranged from 
the sportive song, and the amatory son- 
net, to the lighter and graver ode, and 
the familiar epistle. In some of his 
longer and ‘more elaborate effusions, 
Mr. Moore has exercised the liberty 
both of a traveller and a satirist, and 
has described, we are confident, not 
with more harshness than truth, many 
of the deformities of a republican re- 
gion, in which, perhaps, from the form 
of government, and most certainly from 
its administration; from the shameful 
imperfection of education in some 
places, and the total want of it in 
others, and from the ignorance, levity, 
boorishness, and ingratitude of the 
commonwealth character, there must 
sprout so much Folly, and so much 
Vice, as not only to task the gay and 
sportive powers of such a writer as Mr. 
Moore, but all the severity of Juvenal 
himself. The crimson of shame and 
the fever of indignation glow on our 
cheek, when we survey the voluntary 
degradation of our unhappy country. 


Pudet hxc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potest et NoN POTUISSE REFELLI. 


ee 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The preceding article was written 
very early last spring, when our in- 
formation on the subject was partial 
and scanty. Within a few days, by 
the attention of a generous friend, no 
stranger to the avidity with which we 
devour the novelties of elegant litera- 
ture, we have been favoured with the 
first copy of Mr. Moore’s work, which 
has been received in America. We 
have had opportunity to peruse only 
about one third of its contents, as the 
volume is a large quarto, and was in our 
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‘possession but afew hours. Mr. John 


Watts, with that alacrity which distin- 
guishes him as a man of business, in- 
stantly put this volume to press, and, as 
appears by his circular letters, will pub- 
lish it in a few days. 

After the specimens of Mr. Moore’s 
genius so often exhibited in former vo- 
lumes of this Journal, and after the re- 
peated declaration of our opinion with 
respect to the nature and variety of his 
literary powers, it is scarcely necessary 
to add that the translator of Anacreon 
has displayed uncommon talents in the 


production of this new work. We shall 


arrange the proofs in due time. Mean- 


while it is no more than mere justice 


to say that, in many a dithyrambic on’ 
the Grecian* model, and in many a 
caustic satire in the very spirit of the 
most indignant of the Roman satirists, 
Mr. Moore has presented himself in a 
new character, such as till now we were 
ignorant he had the inclination to as- 
sume, or-the ability to support. In his. 
description of the emerald verdure and 
orange groves of Bermuda, the reader 
will miss neither the k: ndscape nor the 
genius of Italy. In his prose, we are 
called to admire the union of learning 
and grace; and in his heroic poems, we 
remark with,how much felicity he has 
caught both that tenderness of senti- 
ment and genuine cadence of poesy, 
which so gloriously distinguished his 
countryman, GoLtpsmirH. In a few, 
a very few, of his minor poems in the 
Ovidian manner, the author’s ardent 
sensibility towards the charms of the 
fair may have betrayed him to luxury 
of thought and warmth of expression,. 
which may produce real regret in the 
bosom of the colder moralist, and hypo- 
critical frowns on the forehead of the 
fanatic. But this effervescence of 
youth, this transient glow of the juve- 
nis firotervus, is much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the most unequivo-. 
cal proofs not only of the opulence 
of his mind but of the goodness of his 
heart. 


- * Inthe language of SHaxsPeaRe’s Puck, 


Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. . . 
H 
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MISCELLANY. 


is honourable to the learned and ingenious 
_ director. 


The follo wing eloquent charge we have pro- 


cured from the author, and we introduce 


it with the more pleasure, as, whilst we 


' give publicity to so excellent an exhorta- 


tion, we have an opportunity of express- 


-ing our esteem for the character of Dr. 


Abercrombie, and our respect for his ta- 


. lents and industry. ] 


A CHARGE DELIVERED, APTER A PUBLIC 


EXAMINATION, ON THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


OF JULY, 1806, TO THE SENIOR CLASS 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY, UP: 
ON THEIR HAVING COMPLETED THE 
` COURSE OF STUDY PRESCRIBED BY THAT 
INSTITUTION, BY JAMES ABERCROMBIE, 
D. D. DIRECTOR OF THE ACADEMY. 


Young Gentlemen, ` al 


“In conformity to the usage heretofore ob-. 


served in this seminary, I shall conclude the 
exercises’ of the day, by offering you my 
most ardent and affectionate wishes for your 


future prosperity and usefulness, and by sug- 


gesting. a few sentiments respecting the pro- 
secution of your studies, and:the general di- 
rection and government of your conduct. 
The time which has already been occu: 
pied in attesting your diligence and success, 
in acquiring a knowledge of those branches 
of science which have been presented to 
your attention, constitutes so large a portion 
ef that usually appropriated tosuch exami- 
nations, that I must necessarily confine my 
observations within very restricted limits. 
’ You have now passed through, and given 
-ample testimony of your intimate acquain- 
tance with, that course of study which is 
peculiar to this institution—a course, which 
the experience of some years has incontesti- 
bly proved, affords the most solid, and per- 
manent foundation for a liberal or learned 
education, at the same time that it qualifies 
for immediate usefulness and action, those, 
who do not wish to pursue their studies be- 
yond a correct knowledge of our own lan- 
guage, and the branches essentially neces- 
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sary to cénstitute a complete English éduca- 
tion. Your experience and consequent con- 


st ‘| viction of the utility, and of the natural and 
[In devoting a part of our attention to the. 

. interests of the rising generation, we but 
fulfil a duty, which to neglect were highly’ 
criminal. We have watched the progress’ 

' of seminaries of learning with a careful 
eye; and we have reason to assert, that in’ 

-no country should we find an establish-' 

_ ; ment better calculated to diffuse useful- 

. and elegant information than the academy 

_of the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, whose exer- 
tions and perseverance under various dif- 
ficulties‘have, at length, permanently esta- 
blished an institution which cannot fail 

3 tobe as advantageous to the public, as it 


necessary connection between the different 
branches of that system, will, I trust, induce 
a frequent review of their principles, and an 
unremitted application of them to the vari- 
ous subjects to which they relate. 
The intimate knowledge, which you have 
acquired of Grammar, will not only enable 
you. to express your own ideas with perspi- 
‘cuity, facility and accuracy, but immediately 
to detect the least deviation from gramma- 
tical purity, in the writings and expressions 
of others. Grammar being the foundation 
of correct langstage, is the most essential 
and important, and ought to be the first ob- 
ject of literary attention presented to the 
youthful mind. It is the-corner-stone ofa 
solid though plain, and the key-stone in the 
royal arch of a‘polished and liberal educa- 
tion, without which the superstructure on 
‘the one, and the necessary appendages of the 
other, will be feeble and unconnected, su- 
perficial and. imperfect. , 
, In acquiring this valuable branch of in- 
‘struction, you have been guided not by the 
faint and‘uncertain glimmerings of a taper, 
the just emblem: of the too generally re- 
‘ceived abridgments, but by the strong and 
‘steady torch-light of the. larger grammar of 
Mr. Lindley Murray, a gentleman whose un- — 
wearied exertions’on this subject, have done 
more towards elucidating the obscunities - 
„and embellishing the structure of. our lan- 
guage, than any other writer upon that sub- 
ject. To him the world is indebted for an 
invaluable work which must immortalize his 
name in the annals of science and polite lte- 
‘rature. Such a work has long been wanted, 
and from the success with which it is exe- 
cuted, cannot be too highly appreciated. 
While to this meritorious, this inestimable 
work we attach that value which its intrm- 
sic excellence demands, fet us remember 
with gratitude and patriotic pride, that its 
pious and learned author is a native of our 
-country—that Lindley Murray, who has 80 — 


‘successfully employed his time and talents 


‘in establishing for our language a standard 
of grammatical purity and elegance, 18'a 


Americaz. | aa 
It was the want of such a work which m- 


duced'the celebrated Dr. Knox, in his ela- 


borate and learned treatise upon education, 
to lament that the study of English gramma? 
had so long been neglected, even in the most 
approved schools. ‘ Ihave known,” sayshe, 
« boys who, though they could write Latin 
grammatically, were unable, for want of this 
part of instruction, to compose an English 
letter on a familiar subject, without imcor- 
rectness; and, from the want of early m- 
struction, and habitual accuracy, even some 
celebrated writers in English have made 
egregious mistakes in- English grammar. 


1 
$ or 
+ 
ae 
2 Tame, a ee TT 
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Xt is, 1 know, conceived by some, that a.suf- 
ficient knowledge of the English may be ac- 
quired by learning the Latin grammar, but 
this is certainly a very pernicious and fatal 
error, the idioms of those two languages be- 
ing essentially different from each other. 
And it is unfortunately an error which is 
seldom discovered by the scholar, till it is 
too late to be remedied. Be ever on your 
guard, therefore, against the adoption of 
those phrases and expressions which too 
general usage has sanctioned, in direct vio- 
lation of the purity and propriety of the just 
and well established principles you have im- 
bibed, and always judge of your own lan- 
guage and its pronunciation, as well as that. 
of others, by the established dictates of Or- 
thography, Etymology, Syntax and Prosody. 
As grammar has taught you how to speak 
and write your native language with pro- 
priety and ease, so far as regards words, 
phrases and sentences, so has the study of? 
Composition, with which it is naturally con- 
nected, and which in‘the order of our series 
next claimed your attention, instructed you 
‘how. to connect sentences in a regular dis- 
course, to express your ideas with perspi- 
cuity, accuracy, and precision, and'to accom- ` 
modate your style to your subject, at the 
same time teaching you the nature and pro- 
per. use of figurative language, and to dis- 
‘criminate between just, and superfluous or- 
.naments. Thus have you acquired .an un- 
erring test, by which -to guide and regulate 
‘your own pens, and‘to ascertain the intrinsic 
‘Ment of others. Accustom yourselves to- 
‘bring every composition which you either 
form or peruse to this criterion of propriety, 


‘and you will soon acquire that facility of cor. . 


rect criticism, which will enable you to com- 
mand not only the force and vigour of pure 
and energetic, but the pleasing and persua- 
sive-charms of polished and classical, lan- 
spuage. a 
The graceful and impressive communica- 
ton of thought, according to the established 
laws of Elocution, constituted the next 
‘branch of your studies, | 
- To read well, and to speak gracefully, are 
‘very difficult arts, which it.falls to the lot of 
but very fe w indeed to possess. Yet, though 
an orator, like a poet, must be chiefly in- 
‘debted to nature for his qualifications, much 
‘may be done by study and exertion, in cor- 
-tecting bad habits and avoiding palpable 


-errors: while even the effusions of genius: 


.and the dictates of genuine taste require the 
‘guidance of sound judgment and the-direc- 
tion of mature experience, to restrain within 
proper bounds the effervescence of the one, 
-and to direct the other into the most pleasing 
and impressive operation. This branch of 
-your education is of the most essential im- 
portance to you, from the peculiar organi- 
zation of our general government, which 


opens every avenue for the successful dis- ` 


‘play of, genuine talents, and particularly for 


the acquisition of wealth and fame, by the 
exercise of correct and graceful elocution. 
In most other countries elevation to dignity 
of station, and the establishment of profes. 
sional celebrity depend upon the accidental 
circumstances of favourable patronage and 
personal influence: but, with us, inferiority 
of birth, or obscurity of condition, aré no im- 
pce to the attainment of the highest 

onours which the Bar, the Senate, or the 
Pulpit can confer. Leaders of the people, 
luminaries of the church, oracles of the 
bench, and sages in the legislative councils, 
may owe their promotion and popularity to 
the influence of Eloquence and to the charmg 
of Oratory. 


“ For language, polish’d to perfection’s form, 

“ Can, thus responsive to its ends, enchain 

“ The ravish’d audience with Persuasiori’s 
- force, 

And Oratory bid e’en myriads hang 

s In mute suspension on-attractive sounds, 


**.While skilfally she unlocks with Nature’s 


key 


“«The secret springs which agitate. the 


soul !”” 

‘Under such circumstances, such flatter- 
ing encouragement—injunction and persua- 
sion cannot. be necessary to induce your 
most active and serious attention to the ex- 
pansion of those principles, the cultivation 
of those habits, and the exemplification of 
those precepts on the arts of reading and 
public speaking which you have so assidu- 
ously and successfully imbibed in this se- 
minary. Make it an invariable rule never 
to read or recite any composition in a care- 
less or hurried manner ; but with the strict- 
est observance of the proper accents, quan- 
tities, emphasis and pauses; and that due 
regard to looks, tones and gestures which 
a ¢orrect and just expression requires; and 
particularly in the reading aloud-of ‘blank 
verse, the highest and most perfest species 
of poetry, let the injunctions of prosody be 
rigidly adhered to, without-which, its three 
great objects, melody, harmony and expres- 
sion cannot possibly ke obtained. 

Your knowledge of the rudiments of that 
interesting and inexhaustible source of en- 
tertainment and instruction, Natural: History, 
will enable you to rarik all those wonders of 
creation, wrth which we are surrounded, jn 
their respective classes, to investigate their 
‘peculiar properties, and to determine the 
ends for which they were designed: while, 
“looking from Nature up to Nature’s God,” 
your minds will be impressed with a con. 
stant sense of the omnipotence, benevolence 
and wisdom of the Deity. 

To promote this happy consequence of in- 
vestigation, as wcll as your improvement 
in so pleasing and important a branch ef Li- 
teraturc, let no object belonging to that 


- 
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Science pass under your observation with- 
out an’ immediate application of those prin- 
ciples by which you will be enabled not only 
to class it in that of the three kingdoms of 
nature to which it belongs, but to determine 
its particular properties and usefulness. 
Your daily and increasing intercourse with 
societv, and your consequent attention to 
the general concerns of the world, as well 
with respect to those nations with whom we 
are politically or commercially connected, as 
with those, who, though not engaged with us 
in reciprocal communications, excite an inte- 
rest in their welfare, as constituting a part of 
the great family of mankind, will of course 
lead you to keep up a constant recollec- 
tion of their relative situations, manners, and 
customs to which your attention has lately 
been directed by the study of Geography. 
When, therefore, vou either read or hear the 
name of any country, city, river, lake or 
ocean, if you do not mstantly recollect: its 
position on the globe, remember to embrace 
the first opportunity of ascertaining its exact 
situation, extent, and boundaries bya map. 
Thus will you keep alive in your minds a vi- 
vid representation of every part of that great 
theatre of action in which the several va- 
rieties of men and other animals are station- 
ed; together with the various productions, 
both vegetable and mineral, which different 
climates produce for their sustenance and ac- 
commodation, “That acquaintance with the 
faculties of the human mind, and their ope- 
ration in apprehending, judging, reasoning, 
and arranging our thoughts, which you have 
obtained by wandering through the intricate 
labyrinths of Logic, you will find, if care- 
fully attended to and improved, of infinite 
service to you in your intercourse with man- 
Kind. It will teach you how to form just 
and incontrovertible arguments on every 
‘subject—to detect in others the plausible de- 
ception of false arguments—to supply, and 
consequently to ascertain, the correctness of 
the enthymemes used in common conversa- 
tion, and, on all occasions, not only to detect 
the delusions of sophistry, but to support 
your sentiments with that conviction of 
strength which noné but the scholar can feel, 
and which a knowledge of logic alone can 
teach you most easily and efiectually to 
. exert. | 
In every act of reasoning, therefore, re- 
gulate your own argiments by the precepts 
_ Of logical science; and carefully examine 
those of your opponent by the same princi- 
ples. Thus will the cause of truth be most 
effectually defended, and the artifice of er: 
_ ror most easily detected. | l 
These, my young friends, being the most 
prominent features in that plan of English 
education which this seminary embraces, I 
have dwelt more particularly upon. them, 
and annexed a precept to each, which I 
trust you will faithfully remember and uni- 


‘ed! 


‘brance be ever carefully preserved and kept 
‘actively alive in your minds, that in this 
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formly act upon ; at the same time, as dili- 
gently improving the knowledge you have 
also here acquired of arithmetic, writing, 
book-keeping, the elements of the mathe- | 
matics, &c. &c. and above all, those princi- 
ples of morality, and of pure undefiled reli- 
gion, which have. been daily mculcated by _ 
reading a select portion. of the holy scrip- | 
tures, morning and evening, accompanied _ 
with prayer, and, at the close of every 
week, with the recital of your respective 
catechisms, and a lecture on’ some one of | 
the leading principles of our holy religion. } 

This branch of instruction, though mention- 
ed last, is, be assured, not least im the scale 
of importance—indeed it is by far the most 
Interesting and valuable of all the subjects to 
‘which your attention has beendirected, in- 
asmuch as the concerns of eternity infinite- 
ly transcend those of time in duration, and 
consequently in importance. . - 

Human life was evidently intended by the 
great author of our existence as a state of 
unremitting activity and exertion. And in- 
deed, if we fora moment seriously consider 
the high destinies of man, the various and 
extensive duties we owe to society, and the 
great, the indispensable preparation we 
must make im order to qualify ourselves for 
admission into a state of happiness hereafter, 
how' inestimably valuable do the fleeting 
hours of time appear! for ‘* How much is to 
be done !” And how short, how uncertain 
the period, in which it is to be accomplish- 
‘¢ The days of our age are,” at their 
utmost extent, ‘but three-score years and 
ten, and though some men be so strong that 
they come to four-score years, yet is their 
strength then but labour and sorrow. So 
soon passeth it away and we are gone '” 
Remember, therefore, and let the remem- 


short portion of existence, we have in 
early youth to qualify ourselves for a favour- 
able reception into, and respectable esta- 
blishment in, thzs world ; and, as well then, 
as during the remainder of our probation 
here, to prepare ourselves for a happy en- 
trance into the world of spirits. Great and 
important objects indeed ! Objects worthy 
the contemplation and exertion of a rational 
and immortal Being! — : 

‘With respect to the means of attaining 
the former object, I earnestly recommend 
to you the most active and unwearied dili- 
gence in the prosecution of your studies, 
should you incline to prepare yourselves for 
one of the learned professions ; or, should an 
immediate entrance upon the duties of the 
counting-house be adopted, be equally as- 
sidaous in the discharge of them. - 

The satisfaction which you must expe- 
rience from the consciousness of having so 
diligently employed your time, while under 
my tuition, asto acquire a general know- 

2 
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ledge of those branches of science which we 
have just reviewed, cannot but be highly 
‘soothing to you. Cherish the animating 
sensation—persevere,: nobly persevere in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and thereby 
expand and improve that inexhaustible 
source of honour and of comfort. ln- 
‘crease, strengthen, and confirm your habits 
of industrious application, and beware of 
indulging in any degree the interruption of 
their influence. k 
Idleness, be assured, not only paralyses the 
mind, and renders it torpid with respect to 
every virtuous emotion, but thereby promotes 
the influence of our wayward passions, che- 
rishes the propensities to vice, and frequently 
leads to the commission of criminal actions. 
Be persuaded, therefore, never to relax the 
diligence you. have so long been accustomed 
to exercise, nor suffer a day to pass, to pre- 
sent its opportunity of improvement, without 
availing yourselves of the high privilege it of- 
fers, and adding to your stock of knowledge. 
“ Ihave lost a day,” said one of the wisest.and 
most amiable of the Roman emperors, when- 
ever he suffered a day to escape, without 
having acquired some useful information, or 
performed some meritorious action. 


“So should all speak ; so Reason speaks in 
all.” 


In order to acquire eminence in any profes- 
sion, the basis oF -which is formed of scholas- 
tic literature, you must exercise yourselves in 
serious thinking, and accustom yourselves to 
solitary study and literary labour. When you 
do mix with sodiety, endeavour to associate 
with men older and wiser than yourselves, 
from whose knowledge ‘and experience you 
may bope to gain solid improvement. Pre- 
serve on all occasions, a dignity of deportment, 
and an uniform urbanity of manners. These 
will conciliate the esteem and respect of the 
‘virtuous and the wise, will most effectually 
tepel the obtrusive insolence of folly, and awe 
into reverence the insidious and delusive arti- 
fices, of vice and immorality. Cultivate bene- 
volence of disposition, and habitual serenity 
and cheerfulness of temper. Avoid the com- 
pany of the frivolous, the licentious, and the 
profane. Be ever on your guard against the 
alluring solicitations of sensuality, and the 
fascinating and contagious influence of. evil 
example. 
minds with the inflexible resolutions of intre- 
pid virtue. 


“ Be just, and fear not. 
“ Let all the ends you aim at be your Country’s, 
“Your God’s, and Truth’s.” 


Consider that you are now about to enter up- 
onthe most dangerous period of your exist- 
ence; to step upon the arena of the world, in 
which, like the combatants in the ancient am- 
phitheatres, you will be immediately assailed 
by the most formidable foes, which are the 


For which purpose fortify your. 
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more to be dreaded, because they will ap- 
proach you with expanded arms, and insidious 
smiles under the mask of innoccacc, thereby 
endeavouring to lure you into their fatal em- 
brace. 
Or, to speak in plainer language, and with- 
out a metaphor, you will. be surrounded by 
various temptations to sin, by the fascinating 
charms of pleasure, and the delusive seduc- 
tions of vice, from without, and by the goad- 
ing impulses of depraved propensities and 
boisterous passions from within, acting in uni- 
son with each ather, and exerting their most 
potent energies for your destruction. O listen 
therefore to my warning voice! anc wisely 
determine to enter upon this hazardous field 
of action with that virtuous and manly firm- 
ness and independence. of spirit, with that vi- 
gilant precaution and circumspection, which 
a knowledge of your danger should inspire. 
“ Fight the good fight of christian faith,” and, 
invigorated and animated by the virtues she 
gives birth to, endeavour to be eminently and 
singularly good. Strive to be distinguished 
in society by those qualities and that conduct 
which will shed a lustre round your charac- 
ter, and induce the admiration and esteem of 
all ;—by an affectionate and dutiful attachment 
and submission to your parents; the most in- 
vincible adherence: to truth on all occasions ; 


chastity and correctness in your sentiments 


and conversation; modesty, politeness, and 
gentleness of manners; a regular attendance 
upon the public worship of God, and a con- 
formity to the rites of that particular church 
in which you may have been educated ; a rea- 
diness to forgive injuries; and a submissive re- 
gard to the authority of reason, and the dic- 
tates of conscience. By the uniform observ- 
ance of these and similar principles, you will 
be sure to command the soothing decisions of 
a pease conscience, the aflecticn and respect 
of individuals, and the approbation, the cqnfi- 
dence, and the patronage of the public. 

Thus much with respect to this world, and 
your success in its pursuits. > 

But, my young friends, you are endowed 
with higher powers, and invested with nobler 
and more glorious privileges than present ob- 
jects can possibly awaken or call forth into 
action. As inhabitants of this world, ‘‘ this 


evanescent speck of earth,” you are mortal, 


and your period of existence limited and un- 
certain in its duration ; as rational beings, and 
candidates for eternity, you are immortal, des- 
tined to exist in the world of spirits, and your 
condition in that region of immortality will 
altogether depend upon the tenor of your con- 
duct here. Awful, yet exhilarating considera- 
tion! How assiduous then should you be to 


secure for yourselves a happy immortality ! 
And this, be assured, can only be effected by 
the power of true religion. Let, therefore, her 
sacred precepts be most cordially received by 
you, and have an uncontroled influence upon 
your sentiments and conduet. . “ Remember 
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ed pupils—may the instruction which soa 
have received in this institution be remem- 
bered and improved by you through life— 
may you experience every degree of world- 
ly dignity, profit and pleasure, which is con- 
sistent with the dictates of honour and inte- 
grity, and may you finally obtain the eternal 
rewards which are promised to the pure in 
heart ! ; 

Receive now that public reward of dili- 
gence, which this seminary confers upon 
her mefitorious sons, accompanied with my 
most fervent benediction and ardent prayers 
for your success in the prosecution of your 
studies, and for your own future health, 
prosperity, and happiness. 


« Father of light and life, thou Good Su- 


-your Creator in the days of your youth.” *‘Ac-- 
‘quaint yourselves with God, and’be-at peace.” 
Dedicate to his service, and consequently to 
the salvation of your souls, the first fruits of 
those talents and intellectual powers which 
-he hath given you for the promotion of that 
‘great end. It is of the utmost importance, that 
‘virtuous and religious principles be cherished. 
‘by you at the present interesting period of 
-your lives, to enable you to-counteract -md 
‘subdue those boisterous passions and vicious 
‘propensities of depraved nature, which com- 
merce with the world invariably calls forth 
into action; and which, if not counteracted 
and restrained by confirmed and deep-rooted 
principles of virtue, will utterly disqualify you 
-for the enjoyment of happiness, both in this 
-world and thenext. That you may be enabled 


to support the trials, and be guarded against | preme, ; l 
-the temptations, which will, ere long, assail sO Ee Ja what is good, teach them 
you, let religion, that‘. day-spning from on thyselt : 


‘¢ Save them from folly, vanity, and vice, 

«From evry low pursuit, and feed their 
souls oa 

« With knowledge, conscious peace, and 
virtue pure ; 


s“ Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss ad 


The following is a copy of the certificate 
given :— 7 

‘© In testimony of the zeal and industry, 
with which A. B. has pursued, and the ho- 
nourable proficiency which he has attained 
in, the studies of Grammar, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Composition, Elocution, Natural His- 
tory, Geography, and Logic, in the Phila- 
delphia Academy, under my tuitim, of 
which he has given proof, by a public exa- 
mination, this day. 
66 And also, in testimony of my-affectionate 
regard, and sincere wishes for his future 
prosperity and usefulness, I have granted 
him these presents. Dated at Philadelphia 
the thirty-first day of July, Anno Domini, 
1806. 


high,” illuminate and direct -your inexpcri- 
enced minds. By fervent and daily. prayer, and 
by frequent perusal of the Ifoly scriptures, 
support that intercourse with your God, which 
-will enable you to.grow in grace as you grow 
in age. From that bdok of divine revelation 
learn true wisdom, and regutate your thoughts, 
words, and actions, by the injunctions of the 
unerring laws contained therein. An acquaint- 
ance with the gospel of Jesus Christ, and a 
compliance with. its precepts, will expand and 
„enlarge your minds, sublime your affections, 
soothe your sorrows, and mitigate the unavoid- 
able evils of life, by resolving them into the 
dictates of infinite wisdom: while, at the 
same time, ‘you will be animated by the pro- 
spect and assurance of a blessed and glorious 
- state of retribution, after death, for your per- 
severance in piety and virtue here. Human 
dife is but the dim dawn of our existence. The 
dark mists of uncertainty in human affairs, the 
lowering clouds of disappointment, and the 
scowling tempests of adversity, interpese ar 
awful and terrifying gloom between this 
world and the next, which nothing but the 
piercing eye of Christian faith, guided by 
the fervid ray of genuine devotion, beaming 
from a heart irradiated by the grace of God, : 
and glowing with the celestial fire of true re- 
ligion, can possibly penetrate. ; 
This ray of light divine opens a communi- 
cation between earth and heaven, which invi- 
gorates the soul, enlightens the understanding, 
harmonizes the affections, controls the pas- 
sions, dissipates the fears, and animates the 
hopes of man, during his pilgrimage through ` 
this wilderness of sin and sorrow, and even 
illuminates and exhilarates with its radiance 
the deep and silent caverns of the tomb. 
‘On a topic so interesting to your- welfare I 
would gladly indifige some additional sen- 
timents—but I must forbear—lI fear I have 
already trespassed on the patience of the 
audience. 
Farewel, then, my respected and belov- 


“© JAS. ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 
« Director of the Philadelphia Academy.” 


Each of the following young gentlemen 

rageived a Certificate: ; 
James J. BARCLAY, 
SAMUEL M. COHEN, 
Rocer EnDOWES, 
T. WILLIAM FREEMAN, ` 
Henry Harrison, | 
GeorceE W. Hockey, 
Joseru A. MAyYBIN, 
Jacos NATHAN;. 
THOMAS TRAQUAIR, 
Tobpras WAGNER, 
RicHarD WILLING, 
WiuLiamM W. YouneG, 
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{During 2 period of four or five hours, in 
which we were indulged with the hasty 


perusal of a small portion of Mr. Moore’s F 


new poems, we transcribed as many pages 
as possible for the amusement of our rea- 
ders. We will not delay the pleasyre that 
our friends of sensibility and taste will de- 
rive from the following, by any expression 
of our own opinions or feelings. Before 
a Grecian temple, we will erect no clumsy 
porch, but introduce at once the admiring 
connoisseur. | 


LOVE AND REASON. 


‘Twas in the summer time so sweet, 
When hearts and flowers are both in sea- 


son 
That—who of all the world, should meet, 
One early dawn but Love'and Reason! 


Love told his dream of yesternight, 
While Reason talk’d about the weather; 
The morn, in sooth, was fair and bright, 
And on they took their way together. 
The boy in many a gambol flew, 
While Reason, like a Juno, stalk’d, 
And from her portly figure threw 
A lengthen’d shadow as sie walk’d. 


No wonder Love, as on they past, 
Should find that sunny morning chill, 
For still the shadow Reason cast 
_ Fell on the boy, and cool’d him still. 
In vain he tried his wings to warm, 
Or find a pathway not so dim, 
For still the maid’s gigantic form 
Would pass between the sun and him! 
“ This must not be,” said little Love, . 
“ The sun was made for more than you,” 
So, turning through a myrtle grove, , 
He bade the portly nymph adieu. 
Now gaily roves the laughing boy 
O’er many a mead, by many a stream, 
In every breeze inhaling joy, 
And drinking bliss in every beam. 


From all the gardens, all the bowers, 

He cull’d the many sweets they shaded, 
And ate the fruits, and smell’d the flowers, 
Till taste was gone, and odour faded! 


But now the sun, in pomp of noon, __ 

Look’d blazing o’er the parched plains, 
Alas! the boy grew languid soon, 

And fever thrill’d through all his veins! 
The dew forsook his baby, brow, 

No more-with vivid bloom he smil’d— 
Oh! where was trangujl Reason now, 

To cast her shadow o’er the child? 
Beneath a green and aged palm, 

His foot at length for shelter turning, 
He saw the nymph reclining calm, 

With brow as cool as his was burning. 
“Oh take me to that bosom cold,” 

In murmurs at her feet he said, 
And Reason op’d her garment’s fold, 

And fung it round his fever’d head, 
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He felt her bosom’s icy touch, 
And soon it lull’d his pulse te rest; 
or ah! the chill was quite too much, 
And Love expir’d on Reason’s breast! 
SONG, BY THE SAME. 
The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove, 
Is fair—but oh! how fair! 
If Pity’s hand had stolen from Love 
One leaf to mingle there. 


If every rose with gold were tied, . 
Did gems for dew drops fall, 

One faded leaf where Love had sigh’d 
Were sweetly worth them all. 


The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove, 
Our emblem well may be ; 

Its bloom is yours, but hopeless Love 
Must Keep its tears for me. 


ees ae 
VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 
_A preacher, in a sermon on repent- 
ance, in which he insisted that actions, 
and net tears and pious exclamations, 
were the signs of a sincere repentance, 
concluded with this illustrative apo- 
logue :—A bird-catcher having caught 
his prey, used to kul them by strang- 
ling them. In this action, he happened 
one day to hurt his finger, -and. shed 
tears in consequence. See, says a 
young bird, he shews signs of pity upon 
us. Do not mind his weeping eyes, 
replred an old bird, look at his bloody 
hands. . 


Some person having observed to the 
famous Jerome Bignon, that Rome was 
the mansion of piety: Very true, repli- 
ed Bignon, but Piety resembles some 
other great personages, who are never 
at home. 


THE WISH ACCOMPLISHED. 
. From the French. — 
*T was spring, when from his pregnant wife 
For distant lands poor Lubin parted,, 
And, as he lov’d her more than life, 
The swain was almost broken-hearted. 


Gazing delighted on her charms, ` l 
May heaven, he cried, sweet spouse, re 
store l 
Thee safely to my longing arms 
As now thou art, I ask no more. 
Nor was his fond petition spurn’d, - 
Benignant heaven consenting smil’d, 


A twelve-month past he home retura’d, 


And found his darling wife—with child. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
LINES 
ADDRESSED TO MRS. AND MISS He 


See, where to its maternal stem ` 
Yon filial flow’ret fondly clings! 
The poet’s sweet unconscious theme, 
And heedless of the lay he sings. 


More fragrant far that parent bush 
Than flowery Hybla’s scented gale, 
And brighter far that flow’ret’s blush 
Than May’s first morning’s dew-gemm’d 
veil. 


And shall some blest triumphant swain 
(How blest! how more than doubly blest!) 
Win this wild empress of the plain, 
And wear it on his raptur’d breast? 


Were I but, ah, no cultur’d plains, 
Nor gardens for such sweets I boast, 
My locks ate drench’d with driving rains, 

Nor hous’d my head from winter’s frost. 


°Tis mine, uncottaged-and unclad, 
Chill storms, with purpled breast, to 
brave, | 
And struggling onward, faint and sad, 
To sink into my home, the grave. 
Yet still, thus humble and remote, 
I, sure, may view a flower so fair, 
And bless the too distinguish’d lot, 
That bids me breathe the ambient air. 
August 30, 1796. ` 


TO A LADY SEEN WEEPING OVER THE 
SICK-BED OF A PARENT. 
Bright are the pearls that pave the way, — 
Where in-their cars the sea-nymphs glide ; 
Bright bursts the day-star from the sea, 
In silver torrents streaming wide. 
Bright is the glory-streaming wreath 
That o’er the brow of genius nods, 
Bright is the hero’s. fame in-death 
Enroll’d amongst th’ immortal gods : 
But brighter far the filial tear . 
That o’er the cheek of beauty streams, 
Than ocean’s gems, or stars appear, 
Or radiant glory’s brightest beams. 
Yes! tho’ when first I heard thy name 
The sound sunk deep into my heart, 


I fear’d—I felt, the future dart; 


Had I not seen thee anguish’d, shed 
Tliy sorrows o'er a parent’s pain, 

And grief its gradual paleness spread, 
Where health had held her rosy reign ; 


| Perhaps, within this bleeding breast, 


Of hopes and fears the warring train 
Had throbb’d themselves to final rest, 
Nor I still wearied heaven in vain. 


————— 


EPIGRAMS. 


‘Tl est civil, accostable, 
“ Doux, benin, courtois, affable, 
Et le bon Prélat, en somme, 
Merite d’être. honnête homme. 

i IMITATED. 
Aurelio’s easy of access, 
Mild in his temper, and a man 
That’s ever ready to profess 
: To do us all the good he can; 
With qualities so much in vogue, 
I wish he were not such a rogue. 


ec II se, 


STREPHON AND LAURA. | 
Strep. Canst thou behold those violets, 
*` Insensible, my fair, 
Die on that bed, and all their sweets 
Evaporate in air?) a 
Lau. Where would you have them die? 
Strep. O, there, 
My Laura, I desire, . 
‘There let them spend their sweet) 
hess—where 
I could myself expire. 


‘eens 


- 


LOVE’S DRUMMER DEAD. . a 
- I lov’d you once, for you had charms, - 
But now those charms are fled, i 
My bosom beats no more alarms, 
For why——the drummer ’s dead. 


As Dick and Bet.at supper sat, ` 
Allowance being small; 

She and her child of meat’s beguil’d,— - 

, Her husband seiz’d it all. 

And having done, cried, here’s the bonc, _ 
And, Bet, thou may’st it pick !— 

This child, said Bet, thou ne’er didst get, 
So pick that bone, my Dick. 


Qa 


: ‘- | When bunters, attending the arch-bishop’s 
And while thy charms were told by fame, _ 


door,. . m 2 
Accosted each other with cheat, bitch, and 
whore ; ae 
I noted the drabs, and, considering the place, 
Concluded ’twas plain that they wanted—h/is 
Grace. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 174. 


“If she inquire the names of ‘conquer’d 


kings, 
Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden 
springs ; 
Answer to all thou know’st; and if need be, 
Of things unknown, seem to speak know- 


ingly : . T 
This is Euphrates crown’d with reeds, and 

there 
Flows os swift Tigris with his sea-green 

air, — 

Invent new names of things unknown before, 
Call this Armenia, that the Caspian shore: 
Cail this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth, 
Talk probably—no matter for, the truth.” 

k DRYDEN. 

Dear SAUNTER, 


VID?’S lesson is not yet forgotten. 
Could his shade revisit for a mo- 
ment our queer planet, he would find 
more than one-pupil practising his pre- 
cepts. Whether they succeed among 
the ladies as well as-their predecessor 
is a question which gallantry forbids 
me to discuss. | 
What recalled to my mind the lines 


which are prefixed to this paper, was 


a visit I lately made to a gentleman 
whose wealth and taste have enabled 
him to collect a number of fine pictures. 
Mr. Smatter was of the party, and 
amused me by the accounts he gave his 


mistress of the various paintings in the. 
collection—Reubens, Titian, Guido and | 


+ 


Rafaelle, filled his mouth with decla- 


mation and his fair auditor with amaze- 
ment at his judicious and acute re- 
marks; he modestly replied to some of 
her compliments that “& a man who had 
seen all the famous paintings and statues 
in Europe, could not avoid picking up 
some little knowledge and taste in the 
fine arts.” 

Our beau proved to be as well versed 
in politics as in painting —Miranda’s 
schemes he knew from a source of un- 


questionable authenticity, and he saw 


as plainly as most folk into the views 
of the Spanish court. Music was his 
forte —Too polite to censure the ladies 
at the piano; he confessed that Sin- 
fonia’s voice was powerful, but that one 
false note would mar the finest har- 
mony.—Poetry he sometimes quoted, 
and even confessed himself an occa- 
sional scribbler. In a word, the agree- 
able coxcomb was ignorant of nothing. 
Miss Sylvia was flattered by the atten- 


.tion of so fashionable a philosopher, and 


I am since informed has promised him 
her hand. I am afraid, when some six- 
weeks of wedlock have worn off the 
gloss from his matrimonial livery, she 
will find Smatter ‘a good sort of a 
man,” who scarcely knows a print from 
a painting,—whose ears can hardly 
distinguish discord from harmony,— 


‘and whose knowledge of Belles Lettres 


is certainly improved since a lady con- 
vinced him that Shakspeare is not a 
translation from the French. 

As your predecessor the Spectator” 


* No. 602. 
I 
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has honorably noticed a mode of coùrt- 
ship very similar to that of which I have 
attempted a sketch, you may perhaps 
be induced to recommend the plan, 
with such improvements as you may 
think proper, to your juvenile corres- 
pondents; particularly since the spirit 
of the times appears.so opposed to flat- 
tery, that my Lord Chesterfield retains 
no advocate. As the doctrine of the 
Old School seems sinking into neglect, 
possibly you may have liberality enough 
to adopt the new plan. 
I remain, dear Saunter, 
Your old and assured friend, 
= DECIUS. 

For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
CUMBERLAND. 


Tue literary world have lately been 
gratified by a work of much merit, en- 
titled, “ Memoirs of Richard Cumber- 
land,” written by himself. It is not the 
intention of the present writer to satisfy 
curiosity with regard to this publica- 
tion, but merely by a sketch of the life 
and writings of the man, to incite to an 
examination of the work itself: and 
whether the object of the reader be eñ- 
tertainment or instruction, he will be 
amply gratified. 

The family of Cumberland was an- 
tient and respectable, among whom he 
could reckon Bishop Cumberland, and 
the famous critic and classical scholar 
Bentley. 

Cumberland was born in the year 
1732, at Cambridge. His infancy was. 
not distinguished by any remarkable 
trait of genius, but the boy soon began 
to evince what the man would be. He 
was put to school to Kinsman, then 
highly esteemed as a teacher and a man 
of literature. Kinsman soon observed 
uncommon talents in his pupil, and by 
a well timed reprimand for his negli- 
gence of the duties of the school, ex- 
cited in his bosom those sparks of emu- 
lation which were soon to be kindled 
into a flame, that led him to surpass all 
his companions, both in the number and 
difficulty of his attainments. From this 
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school he was rerhoved to Westminster, 
and shortly after beeame a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in his 
fourteenth year. The two first years 
at the University he was suffered to 
spend as inclination or fancy sug- 
gested, being almost entirely neglect- 
ed by his professors. The study of the 
ancient classics was his darling passion, 
and to this he now gave himself up 
without restraint. However, he did not 
remain long unnoticed, but by the dis- 
play of his acquisitions attracted the at- 
tention of the professors, and from that 
time he went on daily adding to his 


‘stock of informatton, and constantly re- 


ceiving new rewards and honors. 
From this envied situation he was 
called to be private secretary to Lord 
Halifax, a station which he long occu- 
pied with little advantage, and without 
hopes of promotion. But his time was 
hot altogether taken up by the duties of 
his office, he could yet attend to his fa- 
vourite pursuits, and had. the happiness 
to form some valuable acquaintance, | 
among the number of which was Dod- 
dington, a man of many accomplish- 
ments, possessing genuine politeness, 


‘and adding to these attractions a per- 


fect knowledge of ancient and medern 
literature. 

About this time Cumberland com- 
menced author: his first preduction 
was a drama entitled the “ Banishment 
of Cicero,” which, though it never has 
appeared on the stage, seems to have 
possessed merit enough to charm in 
the closet, and clearly to evince his ge- 
nius for this species of writing, and in- 
dicate his fature success. As his cha- 
racter as an author will be considered 
at large in the sequel, this work is 
merely mentioned here as the first 
which he gave to the public. 

- He now paid frequent visits to his 
father, who resided in Ireland, and be- 
ing disappointed in his hopes of pro- 
motion under the patronage of Halifax, 
who unaccountably treated him with 
entire neglect, began to conceive more 
serious ideas of writing for the public, 
and particularly for the stage. The 
knowledge he obtained of the Irish cha- 


_tacter while resident among them has 


been well displayed in many of the per- 
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sonages of his dramas, especially in 
that of O’Flaherty in the “ West In- 
dian.” 

The play of the West Indian intro- 
duced our author to the notice and re- 
gard of Garrick, and many of the other 
worthies of the day, among whom were 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Jenyns, 
Foote, Goldsmith, Johnson and others. 

Shortly after the period of which we 
now speak died the Earl of Halifax, and 
in his successor, Lord Germain, Cum- 
_ berland found a patron and a friend, and 
one who continued his kind offices 
while life remained. 

At this time the acceptance of a com- 
mission under government carried him 
into Spain. The object of this com- 
mission was unsuccessful, and it may 
perhaps be attributed to this circum- 
stance that his laborious services were 
suffered to go unrewarded. But though 
his pecuniary affairs were thus shame- 
fully neglected, and the money ex- 

pended from his private purse but 
partially reimbursed by government, 
still he reaped no inconsiderable advan- 
tage from his mission. It was during 
his stay in Spain, from the opportu- 
nity he had of viewing the vast collec- 
tion of paintings in the Escurial, and 
from information obtained in conversa- 
tion with men of talents and character, 
that he first conceived the idea of writ- 
ing his “ Anecdotes of eminent Pain- 
ters in Spain.” 

After being recalled to his country, 
and dismissed from office, his leisure 
aflorded him sufficient opportunity to 
devote himself to literary pursuits, a 
passion which he still cherished with 
unabated ardour. 

Though unsuccessful in his public 
capacity, in his private relations he was 
blessed with much happiness, and in 
the company of an amiable woman, 
surrounded by promising children, his 
chagrin and disappointment was of 
short continuance, and here he enjoyed 
those comforts so rarely afforded in 
public life. Oo 

Cumberland must now be considered 
in that light in which he attracts most 
regard, as an author; and in this view 
he may be regarded as equal to, and 


even excelling, the greatest of his con- 
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temporaries, whether as a poet, an 
essayist, a novelist, or as.a miscella- 
neous writer. 

He may be considered as an epic 
and as a dramatic poet. 

As an epic poet his fame depends 
upon his “ Calvary, or the Death of 
Christ.” Though for this the laurel 
wreath has not yet been awarded him, 
and though the critics have hesitated in 
deciding upon its merits, yet he un- 
doubtedly deserves the first, and will 
obtain the unqualified praises of the 
latter, when the public opinion, to 
whose answers and applauses they too 
frequently conform their own, shall be 
more thoroughly established and gene- 
rally known. The versification of this 
poem resembles that of Paradise Lost; 
and if he has never happily equalled the 
sublime flights of Milton, neither has 
he descended so low, but maintains 
throughout a certain equability, which, 
though it may not astonish, never fails 
to charm. 

But whatever may be his merits as 
an epic, certainly as a dramatic poet he 
holds a first rank, and some of his com- 
positions in this line stand unrivalled; 
his © West-Indian,” as a single piece, 
has perhaps met as great applause on 
the stage, and as high commendations 
in the closct, as any which the art has 
ever produced. He has not only ex- 
celled in the superiority, but in the 
number of his dramas, many of which 
remain yet unpublished. It will be 
useless and almost impossible in this 
short sketch to notice them all, but 
among those which are known to the 
literary world, which find a place in the 
library of the gentleman and the scho- 
lar, and which maintain, and will con- 
tinue to maintain their character on the 
stage, are The Brothers, Battle of 
Hexam, Jew, Carmelite, Natural Son, 
First Love, Wheel of Fortune, &c. &c. 
These are only some of the principal 
ones, others yet remain of equal mc- 
rit, but so well known to the polite rca- 
der, that mention of them is unneces- 
sary; neither do I wish to detain thc 
attention by remarks on these; suffice 
it to say, whether we consider the mo- 
rality of the design, the propriety of 
the plot, the true representation of cha- 
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facter,-or the execution in general, they 
must be ever esteemed elegant com- 
positions, and choice entertainments 
for the lover of the stage. 

Having considered Cumberland as a 
poet, and in that character excelling in 
two of the highest species of his art, 
we now proceed to view him as a prose 
writer, in which light he presents him- 
self as a novelist, essayist, and bio- 
grapher. 

‘He is known as a novelist by his 
« Arundel,” and “ Henry.” Of the 
first neither much can be said in praise, 
nor to its discredit. If it has afforded 
amusement, without injuring the cause 
of morality, it appears to have answered 
the intention of the author, who can- 
didly confesses he bestowed little care 
or pains upon it. It however possesses 
considerable merit,. and is far before 
the similar ppoductions of the day: he 
who reads it wifl‘not regret the time 
so spent. His Henry is perhaps little 
inferior to the first novels of that class, 
and will rank next after the admirable 
productions of Fielding and Smollett. 
He had’Tom*Jones for his model, and 
how near hd has ’pproached, how far 
he has equalled, à 1 irt-what respects 
he has excelled his original; will be 


best seen by a perusal of the work it- 


self. If care and attention to the po- 
ishing and correction of a work for two 
years, by an acknowledged master of 
fine writing, be any recommendation, 
this surely deserves it. Cumberland 
himself declares that he laboured more 
in the finishing and perfecting of this, 
than of any of his numerous works yet 
- published. It may be added that the 
characters of Zachary Cawdle and Eze- 
kiel Daw are truly original. 

As an essayist the character of our 
author is well established, and his “ Ob- 
server” may challenge the admiration 
of the lovers of Steele and Addison.— 


The style is easy and equal throughout, | 


and the review of the literary age of 
Greece, and the Athenian stage, will 
be read, while a taste for elegant writing 
and correct criticism remains among 
us. These essays are incorporated in- 
to the late edition of the “ British Es- 
sayists” by Chalmers, and must be con- 
sidered a valuable addition, as they are 
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in point of style a medium between the 
elegant though laboured speculations 
of Addison, the profound though tur- 
gid ones of Johnson. 

As a Biographer he is entitled to 
much praise, and that of a peculiar na- 
ture, not only of having written well 
the lives of others, but of having given 
a correct, and according to circumstan- 
ces an impartial account of his own life. 
He appears as the biographer of others 
in his “ Anecdotes of Eminent Pain- 
ters in Spain.” In this work there is 
much original matter, a fund of enter- 
tainment, and to the curious abundant 
information. Perhaps the work may 
not be generally read, because the cha- 
racters are unknown, or that few desire 
to know them; but he who reads it 
will be grateful to the writer, and will 
not be contented with a single perusal. 

He is to be considered also as his own 
biographer ; a task indeed difficult, but 
which he has executed with seeming fi- 
delity. From the age in which he has 
lived, the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, and his extensive 
acquaintance among the worthies of his 
day, he has been enabled to convey 
many anecdotes, and much information 
which could scarcely be known to any 
but himself. The work is now before 
the public, and although criticism might 
find room for exercise, yet it deserves 
so muth praise as a whole, that it would 
be petulant to censure particular parts. 

In all the various views in which I 
have presented our author he has ap- 
peared as an original writer; one word 
of him as a Translator. He has so 
justly preserved the spirit of Aristo- 
phanes in his translation of the cele- 
brated comedy of the “ Clouds,” that 
it has been the universal opinion among 
the British Critics, that none was so 
capable of giving a complete version of 
the works of the Grecian Dramatist, 
and the desire that he would undertake 
it has been frequently suggested to 
him, by men of the first talents in Eng- 
land. 

This worthy man and distinguished 
author has arrived at that age when ex- 
ertion must soon be over; indeed it 
seems now to be his intention to cor- 
rect and prepare for the press the nu- 
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` merous works. which he has written, 
that yet remain unpublished, rather 
. than to produce new ones ;, and when 
they shall be added to those already be- 
fore the public, we may truly say that 
seldom has one man appeared, whose 
writings have been so numerous, that 
has written so well. 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The attention of the lovers of poetry 
has been recently attracted by an oce 
tothe river Sampit and several other 
fugitive pieces published in our late 
numbers. These brilliant wild flowers 
of our own wilderness deserve trans- 
planting ; and we are happy to under- 
stand that Mr. J. Osborn, a very re- 
spectable bookseller at New-York, pro- 
poses to publish a volume of poems by 
the late William M. Johnson, with 
some account of the author’s life. 

Our respect for the Editor of this 
work, and our conviction of the talents 
of the poet of whose posthumous lays 
he is the guardian, create an anxious 
wish that Mr. Osborn be encouraged 
in the publication, and that the shade of 
the departed bard may hover delighted 
over his protected fame, 


that second life in other’s breath, 
The estate, which wits inherit—after death 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


Mpg. OLDSCHOOL, . 
Ir I appear to have abused the leisure, of 


which, in the last letter I had the honour of 


addressing to you, I acknowledged the re- 
storation, and gave you sdme reason to 
reckon upon the fruit, I must intreat you to 
consider, for a moment, some recent pudlic 
events, well calculated to engage the attention 
of one, who, like myself, is willing, in the 
gossip of the town, to cheat away hours of 
anxiety, wearisome expectation and hope de- 
ferred; well calculated, I might add, if not to 
occupy, to appal and benumb the faculties of 
any man, and more especially, of a stranger 
in your city, like myself. 

Sir, engaged and diverted, as it is natural 


to suppose you, by the pleasures and the 


cares of letters, still you cannot so soon have 
forgot, that we had but breathed again, after 

e scaring we received from the Newton- 
prophet, when we were overwhelmed with 
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apprehensions, concerning the Total Eclipse 
and an earthquake and a volcanic explosion f 
Well sir, the infant-seer had been misunder- 
stood by the midwife and the nurse, a cir- 
cumstance not so very extraordinary, since 
it lisped its prophecies at three days old: it 
said, we must conclude, that the world 
would be at an end with itself, on the day 
reported; and not, that the world itself 
would be at an end. Be this as it may, the 
prophet, we heard, died, and the world, 
alas! remained, .to abide the terrors of the 
eclipse. We forgot, that to eclipse is not to 
extinguish; and had to learn, that the sun 
would continue to shine, in spite of all the 
moons in the universe, and—all the moon- 
struck. But, total darkness was not the 
worst object of our fears. We expected to 
be swallowed up by an earthquake in Cala- 
bria, or buried beneath the lava of Vesuvius. 
Even here, however, we have been disap- 
pointed; and now (I am sorry for how pos- 
sibly short a season!) we might have allowed 
ourselves a little peace, but that a new af- 
fliction has visited us, under which, with 
their nine lives, our very cats faint away! - - 
You are well aware, Mr. Oldschool, that 
I allude to the worms, or caterpillars, which, 
as it is said, threaten, from every Lombardy- 
poplar tree, the lives of your fellow-citi- 
zens, Without ridiculing notions that have 
their reasonable basis in the natural proper- 
ties of things, and which, whether true or 
false, deserve attention, I may be allowed to 
smile at cats, who faint away, and at ladies, 
whose arms swell on being merely grazed by a 
caterpillar, in its fall. For the rest, I shall 
submit two remarks; the first, that the num- 
ber of caterpillars, of whatever kind, is in- 
conceivably great in the poplar-trees of this 
city, though not more so than I have com- 
monly observed in vegetables that grow 
among houses, and in confined situations; a 
phenomenon which must be attributed tó 
the superior heat of the atmosphere, and to 
the want of those salutary gusts of wind 
which are enjoyed in more exposed situa- 
tions: secondly, it ought to be remembered, 
that though a venomous caterpillar (for it has 
been shown and described to me a cater- 
pillar) is what may, without great violence, 
be supposed ; yet, hitherto, that whole class 
of insects, destructive as it is to the vegeta- 
ble world, has been found to be perfectly 
harmless to the animal.+-I shall risk even a 
third observation, that, as far as I can recol- 
lect, there is no previous instance of a ve- 
nomous animal, the food of which is vegeta- 
ble. That highly corrosive acid, which ‘we 
call a trus, appears to be invariably ‘the pro- 
duct of animal combination. It is curious 
too, that the poison of this caterpillar, from 
its causing a cat to faint away, though we 
are not informed of any such consequence in 
the lady, must be understood to act upon the 
nervous system. . » l 
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But, while I am adventuring into physics, 
Į ought to be describing to you the paraly- 
sing effects of this new panic on our corres- 
pondence. I ought to tell you with what 
caution I shun the shade of a Lombardy- 
poplar, this Bohan-Upas at our doors, this 
tree of Philadelphia, the bite of whose in- 
sects is more to be dreaded than the scent 
of the flowers of that of Helicon; for the lat- 
ter can be ‘dangerous only to those aspiring 
geniuses who climb old poetic mountains, 
while the latter © might spoil, God knows, 
the least poetic brains !’ 


Est etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus ar- 
bos, 

Flores odore hominem tetro consueta ne- 
care. 


Above all, I ought to tell you, from what 
cause, amid the alternate languors of ninety- 
five degrees of Farenheit, and alarms of pro- 
phecies, eclipses, earthquakes, burning lava 
and caterpillars, I break, at length, the si- 
lence in which I have persevered, and be- 
come a candidate, for a place—in the Port 
Folio. l 

In one of your periodical publications (of 
the north, or of the south, no matter) I ob- 
serve an attempt to convict, of insufferable 
vanity, the author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture. That vanity is really a foible of this 
author’s, I, for one, am not disposed to deny; 
but, because it is usual with mankind to 
praise or condemn without discrimination, I 
apprehend that it may be useful to meet this 
charge with some display of those virtues 
by which the imputed vanity is counterba- 
lanced. Without such an interference, on 
the part of the friends and admirers of the 
satirist, the cry of vanity may be so success- 
fully raised against him, as to bring the 
whole of his labours into contempt. To the 
impulse of this sentiment you are to ascrib 
my present writing. ; 

I confess, sir, that, had it been my part 
to adduce proofs of vanity, in the author of 
the Pursuits of Literature, the work abounds 
with passages on which I should have 
placed more reliance than on several of 
those selected by the critic to whom I re- 
ply: and though, on the one hand, since I 
admit the fact, it might appear of no impor- 
tance to dispute the evidence; on the other, 
the contrary is obvious: for, we ought to 
distinguish between what is, and what is 
not vanity, and avoid confounding two things 
so different in their nature, as vanity and an 
honourable self-confidence. 

I do not refer it to vanity, that an author 
asserts the justice of his sentiments, and the 
high character of his cause: these are points 
on which he ought to entertain the most in- 
timate conviction, and which he may fairly 
and usefully press upon his reader: but, I 
do ascribe it to vanity, when the talents he 
has employed in his book, or the talents he 
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‘has left unemployed, become the topics of 


his pen.—Consistently with these opinions, 
I cannot regard it as the consequence of 
vanity, that the author of the Pursuits of Li- 
terature, in his Introductory Letter, as 
quoted by his accusers, has said, ‘ I am in- 
‘ deed confident, that, when all the personal 
‘ objects of my praise or censure shall have 
‘passed from the scene, this work will be 
‘ found to contain principles of government, 
‘ polity, religion, morality, education, criti- 
‘ cism, poetry, and literature, worthy of be- 
‘ing transmitted to another age; and, still 
less, that he has thus concluded the Preface 
to the Second Dialogue: ‘I offer this con- 
‘ tinuation of the poem ‘to my readers, not 

‘ without the spirit of a writer who has en- 

‘ deavoured well. I will also, upon reflec- 

‘tion, add the words of a man, not to be 

‘named on such an occasion, ‘I do not 

s look to be asked wherefore I wrote this 

“ book; it being no difficulty to answer, 

“ that I did it to those ends which the best 

s men propose to themselves when they 

s write.’—Is it possible, Mr. Oldschool, 

amid all the cant of thie canting world, amid 

even that cant of humility which, in some 

parts, infects our time, and threatens the 

loss of every thing that elevates the human 

character; is it possible, that we are to be 

taught to be so humble as not to emulate 

those ends which the best men propose to them- 

selves ? 

It is uncandid to found a charge of vanity 
on the expressions, ‘ Privacy is my lot. . Be 
‘it so; it is the soil in which learning and 
‘ reflection strike the deepest.’ To say, that 
privacy is a good soil, is not the same thing 
as to say, that every private man is a flou- 
rishing plant. Very far too, is the following 
from vanity; it is something better: * I de- 
‘liver it [his work] as a literary manifesto 
‘to this kingdom, in a season unpropitious 
s to learning or to poetry, in a day of dark- 
‘ness and of thick gloominess, and in an 
‘hour of turbulence, of terror, and of uncer- 
€ tainty.’ 

Another passage, occurring in the same 
preface, is also produced, as being fraught 
with vanity: ‘I profess myself convinced, 
‘and therefore I have written. I entered 
‘ the sanctuary of the Hebrews, and I heard 
‘the voice of their prophet: Credidi, propter 
< quod locutus sum: this was the voice which 
‘I heard; and it was a voice, as Milton 
‘would express it, thundering out of Sion. 
‘Under this persuasion and conviction, I 
< will say of this work, there is in it but one 
‘hand, and one intention. It will be idle to 
‘ conjecture concerning the author, and more 
‘ than foolish to be very inquisitive. To my 
‘adversaries, I have nothing to reply. I 
‘never will reply. I could, with the most 
‘ perfect charity, sing a requiem over their 
‘ deceased criticisms, if I were master of 
‘what Statius calls the Exequzale sacrum, 
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* carmenque minoribus umbris utile.* Those 
‘whom I wished to please, I have pleased. 
‘If I have diffused any light, it is from a 
‘single orb, whether temperate in the ho- 
‘rizon, or blazing in the meridian. If I 
‘culminate at all, it is from the equator.’ 
In all the former part of this passage, I 
discover no vanity; but, in the conclusion, 
that petty anxiety, upon a eertain point, is 
betrayed, the reiteration of which is so con- 
spicuous thoughout the notes and prefaces: 
‘If I have diffused any light, it is from a 
tingle orb? It would be tedious to inquire, 
how often, or in how many different shapes, 
this proposition is repeated. It is scarcely 
too much to say, that there is not a single 
truth concerning the establishment of which 
the author appears more eager, or im the 
assertion of which he employs more elabo- 
rate language. No further off than in the 
preceding page, not twenty lines above, we 
have the following impressive asseverations : 
‘My poem, and all, and each, of the notes to 
‘it, were written without any co-operation 
‘whatever. I expect the fullest assent and 
‘credit to this my solemn assertion. I ex- 
‘pect it, because I speak the truth.’ 
` IE cali this a petty anxiety; a paltry jea- 
lousy of literary fame; a solicitude for the 
glory rather than the success of the under- 
taking: that good is to be done, is a consi- 
deration that appears to engross the author 
less than his own claim to the doing it. He 
is not so much concerned to have it said, it 
is done, as that he did it. - This is a mean 
sentiment ; it is a natural one enough ; but 
the author should have kept it to himself. 
The best apology, for taking much trouble 
to have it believed that that there is in the 
work but one hand, must be the wish to in- 
culcate the persuasion that there is in it but 
one intention ; the worst defence, is that set 
up by the author, in his final note :-< If I 
‘sought personal fame, my motive is still 
‘more visionary. No man can account for it. 
‘He that loved fame best, said of it, Just 
‘what you hear, you have. I am wholly un- 
‘known.’ Was the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature deaf to his fame? Did nothing 
rach: him, in ‘the loopholes of retreat?’ 
Had he no friend; no friend, in whose eyes 
he could read his triumphs? Did he read 
them in no book? It is absurd to say, that 
no man could account for his conduct, if he 
sought personal fame. He might not be in- 
sensible to its solitary enjoyment; he was 
accustomed to the pleasures to be enjoyed 
in solitude; and, is self-contemplation, is 
self-complacency, not in the list of those 
pleasures? To make an end of so needless 
an argument, let me ask, if the anticipation 
of posthumous fame be also an unaccounta- 


* That funeral dirge, that strain which ap- 
see the minor shades.’ Stat. Theb. L. VI. 
v. 123. f 
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ble motive? It is seldom safe to speak of 
ourselves, at all. He that begins with tel- 
ling us that he is not an egotist, common- 
ly ends by convincing that he is. What 
pity, that this author could not feel a little of 
that lofty indifference which he so liberally 
attributes to ‘persons of higher minds and 
‘of more exalted principles, who have the 
‘ spirit to understand, and the patience to 
€ consider, the nature and the labour of his 
work” 

€ Such persons will be satisfied, if the great 
cause of mankind, of eala A of reli- 
gion, of government and of good manners, is 
attempted to be maintained with strength and 
with the application of learning. To them it is 
a matter of very little, or rather of no mo- 
ment at all, by whom it is effected. They 
can scarcely have a transitory question to make 
on the subject. 1 cannot blame the author 
for having indulged in so much self-regard as 
to make a distinct claim to the whole merit 
of his book; but, having once made it, a 
mind of greater expansion would have been 
perturbed no more. 

But, exclusively of his ambition to pos- 
sess the whole reputation of the intention or 


| principles, of his book, the author of the 


Pursuits of Literature is supposed to set 
a high value on his own literary, and 
especially his own poetical talents. In a 
critic, to betray a sentiment of this nature 
were to be, in the last degree, unwise. A 
critic necessarily pretends to judgment; but, 
of talents, he should abandon the reputation 
to the winds. He should never discover 
himself to be the rival of those of whom he 
assumes to be the judge. I am satisfied 
however, that in the sentence in which this 
author is thought to claim the highest ho- 
nours of English poesy, his meaning, which, 
perhaps, is not clearly expressed, is also not 
understood: ‘ I offer the poetry to those 
‘ who are conversant with the strength, sim- 
< plicity and dignity of Dryden and Pope, 
‘and them alone. Here the author might 
as easily, and, I think more justly, be sup- 
posed to intend, rather a criticism on con- 
temporary poets, than a panegyrie on him- 
self. He would say, that he offers his poe- 
try to those whose judgment is formed upon 
the strength, simplicity and dignity of Dry- 
den and Pope, and is indifferent to, or even 
desirous of, the censure of those who, ad- 
miring the more flowery versifiers of the 
age, might disapprove it, simply because 
they had lost the relish for the beauties of a 
better school. It cannot be vanity in a poct 
to say, that he follows Dryden and Pope, 
haud passibus equis; and this, the whole of 
this, and no more than this, appears to me 
to be said or implied by the author. of the 
Pursuits of Literature. 

I rejoice that, arrived at the bottom of 
my paper, I have the good fortune to con- 
clude with some slight token of a disposi- 
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tion to defend.my, author, to whose faults I 
neither am, nor have affected to be blind. 
İ shall send another letter, on the heels 
of this, in which I hope to do still more 
justice to a writer of great talents, and no 
less uprightness and liberality; and who, 
in some sort, has identified his cause with 
that of which he is the strong and zealous 


supporter. 
MeETOICos. 


omg 
For the Port Folie. 

[During the reign of the French Directory, 
it may be remembered that the English 
Ministers were sufficiently absurd to send 
Lord Malmesbury as a mendicant for 
peace at the gates of Cannibal Castle. The 
humiliating issue of that embassy is well 
known, and was followed up by Pitt’s fa- 
mous declaration. EpmMunp Burke, who 
most ardently wished that this state paper 
‘should be seconded by the sword, thus 

-ardently expresses his just desire. It is 
confidently asserted, and it is generally 

_ believed, that. the ancients have left us 
morsels of eloquence of so exquisite a,cha- 
racter, that nothing in modern times is 
left but to admire ‘and to despair. I am 
not yet persuaded that this is universally 
true. IfI wished to give a mere English 
scholar a vivid idea of Crcero’s best man- 
ner, I would call his attention to this frag- 
ment of Burke. I know nothing more co- 
pious, nothing more nervous, nothing more 
impassioned, nothing more beautiful in 
any of the Roman orations. ] 


« After such an elaborate display had 
been made of the injustice and inso- 
lence of an enemy, who seems to have 
been irritated by every one of the means 
which had been commonly used with 
effect to soothe the’ rage of imtempe- 
rate power, the natural result would be 
that the scabbard in which we in vain 
attempted to flunge our sword should 
have been thrown away with scorn. It 
would have been natural that,. rising in 
the fulness of their might, insulted Ma- 
jesty, despised Dignity, violated Justice, 
rejected Supplication, and Patience, 
goaded into fury, would have poured 
out all the length of the reins upon all 
the wrath which they had so long re- 
strained. It might have been expected 
that, emulous of the glory of the arch- 
duke Charles, the youthful hero in alli- 
ance with him, touched by the example 
of what one man, well formed and well 
placed, may`do in the most desperate 
state of affairs, convinced there is a 


tue are alien and abhorrent. 
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courage of the cabinet* full as power- 
ful, and far less vulgar than that of the 
field, our minister would have changed 
the whole line of that unprospérous 
prudence which hitherto had produced 
all the effects of the blindest temerity. 
If he found his situation full of danger, 
and I do not deny that it is perilous in 
the extreme, he must feel that it is also 
full of glory ; and-that he is placed ona 
stage, than which no muse of fire that 
had ascended the highest heaven of in- 
vention could imagine any thing more 
awful and august. It was hoped that 
in this swelling scene, in which he 
moved with some of the first potentates 
of Europe for his fellow actors, and with 
so many of the rest for the anxious 
spectators of a part, which, as he plays 
it, determines for ever their destiny and 
his own, like Ulysses in the unravelling 
point of the epic story, he would have 
thrown off his patience and his rags to; 
gether; and, stripped of unworthy dis- 
guises, he would have stood forth in the 
form and in the attitude ofa hero. On 
that day, it was thought he would have 
assumed the port of Mars; that he 
would bid to be brought forth from their 
hideous kennel, where his scrupulous 
tenderness had so long immured them, 
those impatient dogs of war, whose 
fierce regards affright even the Mini- 
ster of Vengeance, who feeds them; 
that he would let them loose in famine, 
fever, plagues and death upon a guilty 
race, to whose frame, and to all whose 
habit, Order, Peace, Religion and Vir- 
It was ex- 
pected that he would at last have 
thought of active and effectual war: that 
he would no longer amuse the British 
Lion in the chase of Mice and Rats: that 
he would no longer employ the whole 


* This is a great truth, expressed with all 
the powers of its admirable author. Would 
to God that the statesmen of America h 
always recognized it, and acted strenuously 
in its spirit. Perhaps, if this politic valour 
had been displayed, we should not have been 
depressed at home and disgraced abroad, 
we should not have disbanded the forces © 
Federalism, and, under a sordid, abject, 9m“, 
humiliating system, condemned ourselves A 
creep upon our bellies and eat the vile dus 
of Democracy. ` 
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naval power of Great Britain, once the 
terror of the world, to prey upon the 
miserable remains of a peddling commerce, 
which the enemy did not regard, and 
from which none could profit. It was 
expected that he would have re-asserted 
the justice of his cause, that he would 
have re-animated whatever remained to 
him of his allies, and endeavoured to 
recover, those whom their fears had 
led astray ; that he would have rekindled 
the martial ardour of his citizens; that 
he would have held out to them the ex- 
ample of their ancestry, the assertor of 
Europe, and the scourge of French am- 
bition; that he would have reminded 
them of a posterity, which, if this 2efa- 
rious robbery, under the fraudulent name 
and false colour of a government, should 
in ful power be seated in the heart of 
Europe, must for ever be consigned 
tovicé, impiety, barbarism and the most 
jgnominious slavery of body and mind. 
In so holy a cause, it was presumed that 
he would,.as in the beginning of the 
war he did, have opened all the tem- 
ples; and with prayer, with fasting, 
with supplication, better directed than 
to the grim Moloch of regicide in 
France, have called upon us to raise 
that united cry, which has so often 
stormed heaven, and with a pious vio- 
lence forced down blessings upon a re- 
pentant people. It was hoped that when 
he had invoked upon his endeavours 
the favourable regard of the Protector 
of the human race, it would be seen 
that his menaces to the enemy, and his 
prayers to the Almighty, were not fol- 
lowed, but accompanied, with corres- 
ponding action. It was hoped that his 
shrilling trumpet should be heard, not 
to announce a show, but to sound a 
charge.” 


Ree a A 


For the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


In a flaming article of the Aurora, 
about and about the Fourth of July, and 
the Declaration, and ‘ the Man,’ which, 
thank God! have been topics very trite 
these three weeks, I find ¢hzs here 

‘axiom: ‘ He who celebrates the day, 
must evidence afiprobation of its con- 
tents.” Inthe name of all that resem- 
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bles common sense, what is the mean- 
ing of this detestable jargon ?—Eternal 
thanks to the man that invented Lilla- 
bullero! and, oh, for the wells of En- 
glish undefiled ! 
QuIDNUNC. 
iio S 
VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAN. 


In the reign of Philip II, of France, 
a nobleman had spoken very freely of 
that monarch’s intimacy with his wife. 
The unfortunate cornuto was put into 
prison for his rebellious murmurings. 
The following device was published by 
the wags of the time as a representa- 
tion ofthe unhappy man’s fate. A snail 
was pourtrayed in the act of retiring 
into his shell, and this motto was affixed 
to the print. Carcere cornua frænat. 
Into a prison he withdraws his horns. 


Mr. Moore, in the following stanzas, 
has combined the frolic of a Bacchrts 
and the tenderness of a lover: 


ANACREONTIC. 


I fill’d to thee, to thee I drank, 

I nothing did but drink and fill; 
The bowl by turns was bright and blank, 

*T was drinking, filling, drinking still! 
At length, I bade an artist paint 

Thy image in this ample cup, 
That I might see the dimpled saint, 

To whom I quaff’d my nectar up. 
Behold how bright that purple lip 

Is blushing through the wave at me, 
Every roseate drop I sip 

Is just like kissing wine from thee! 
But, oh! I drink the more for this, 

For, ever when the draught I drain, 
Thy lip invites another kiss, 

And in the nectar flows again. 


So, here’s to thee, my gentle dear! 


And may that eye forever shine 
Beneath as soft and sweet a tear 
As bathes it in this bowl of mine. 


Mr. .F. Lathom, one of the novel- 
mongers of the day, has just manufac- 
tured a romance with the title of ‘ The 
Mysterious Freebooter; or the days of — 
Queen Bess.’ This will probably re- 
mind either the polite or the waggish 
reader of the Mysterious Beefeater in 
Sheridan’s Critic. : 


T4 


The following French verses in ho- 
nour of a favourite, beverage, which 
supports ‘our spirits through many a| 
reading .hour, we shal] be glad to see 


translated with spirit. . 
-ʻA MON CARE, . 
Mon cher café, viens dans ma solitude, 
Tous les matins m’apportez le bonheur; 
Viens m’enivrez des charmes de l’étude; 
Viens enflammer mon esprit et mon ceeur! 
Que la vapeur, pour mon Homère antique, 
Soit un encens qui lui porte mes veux, 
Parfume bien sa téte poctique, 
Et ce laurier qui croit sur ses cheveux! 
Mon cher eafé, dans mon humble hermit 
age, | _ l 
Que les beaux arts, les innocens loisirs, 
La liberté, ce seul besoin du sage, 


Que tes faveurs soient toujours mes plaisirs! 


Mais je soupire, ô nectar redoutable, 

De ton pouvoir est-ce un effet nouveau? 
Ah! ce malin un enfant secourable, 
Pour te chauffer me,préta son flambeay ! 
Je men souviens; į avait Pair timide, — 
Je Vévitais, il voulut m’éviter; ; 
Dans la liqueur il mitun doigt perfide, 


Qui, c’est L’Amour, je men saurais douter. 


Il y mêla les langueurs, la constance, ` 
Les longs desirs, tout ce qui fait aimer; 
F oublia d’y laisser Pespérance l 
J’aimerais seul; je ne veux point aimer. 


-Dibdin’s favourite song of.“ Green- 
wich Moorings” has never been re- 
printed in this country. It is worth 


preserving. The imagery is such as 


might be expected from the fancy of 


the poet. 


With timbers green from childhood’s dock, 
Buoy’d up with youthful notions, 

My roving Fancy dar’d to mock 
The raging storms of ocegns, 

Thus, braving fear, my mind became 
Well sheath’d with emulation, 

Tight rigg’d, on board the good ship Fame, 
I took an early station. 

Nor dreamt, when first I went to sea, 
That, after hard endurings, 

It would so hap that I should be. 
Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 


From boy to man, from clime to clime, 
In quest of glory roaming, 

I weather’d oft and many a time 

“ Rough gales and billows foamimg, 

Where light’nings dread, and thunders jar, 
Where sever’d seas are rolling, 

Where mermaids smile in liquid car 
Mid tempests’ hoarsest howling. 

Still Hauser’s heart was rigg’d with glee, ` 
In spite of all endurings, 

Nor harbour’d e’er a thought that he » 
Should lie in Greenwich moorings. 
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Whate’er I earn’d by sweat of brow 
Was squander’d soon in folly, 

Nor one reflection did bestow © 
Except on lovely Molly; 

But tho’ Love’s compass still my heart 

` To Molly’s:charms directed, 

I ne’er from duty would depart 
Nor Britain’s fame neglected. 

When bit grew scant, I went to sea, 
And left her fond assurings, _ 

Nor thought my batter’d hulk should be 
Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 

I made my charming girl a vow 
That, barring all miscarriage, . - 

Pd take her, when return’d, in tow 
And plough the seas of marriage. 

But, sad reverse! poor Tom’s no more 
To faithless Poll enticing, 

My starboard limb was shiver’d sore, 

| Beyond the power of splicing! 

I found the fair-one’s clouded brow 

. Obscur’d her late allurings— 

Begone, she cried, you’re fittest nOw 
To lie in Greenwich moorings. 

Then to our gracious king PI drink ; 
And, here’s the British navy! 

Oh, may fell Faction quickly sink 
Deep grappled by old Davy; 

And here’s to every gallant tar,. . 
Brave soldier, and fair trader, 

In peace if Britain’s kind, in war 
He'll check each bold invader. 

With two limbs less than God gave me, 
I smile at past endurings, 

And booze my can of grog with glee, 
Laid up in Greenwich moorings. 


The arch Menage mtroduces some- 
where the following anecdote. Father 
H. told me one day that when Bourde- 
loue preached at Rouen every citizen 
shut up his shop, the merchants quit- 
ted the exchange, the lawyers their 
courts, and the physicians their patients, 
and gathered round this celebrated 
preacher. When I preached there, 
says Father H. the year following, I 
restored every thing to its proper or- 
der, neither the merchant quitted his 
business, nor the lawyer his court, &c.”- 


A writer.who professes himself to be 
a great admirer of the works of anti- 
quity, exclaims, in ą tone of triumph, 
‘ Where do you meet with any mo- 
dern buildings that have lasted so long 
as those of the ancients!’ 


Instead of the Refublic of Letters, the 
fashionable phrase in France, out of” 
compliment to Bonaparte, is, the Mo- 
narchy of Letters. . 
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When Bajazeét, after his defeat, was | 


carried into the presence of Timur 
Lench, that is, Timur the Lame, vul- 
garly Tamerlane, that monarch burst 
into a laugh on perceiving that Bajazet 
had but one eye. The Turk, who could 
ill‘brook such rudeness, said fiercely, 
you may deride my misfortunes, Ti- 
mur; but- remember that they might 
have happened to you. The disposal 
of kingdoms is in the hands of God; 
and they depend on his will. Timur 
replied, with equal haughtiness, I agree 
with your observation, and I did not 
laugh at your misfortune, but at a re- 
flection that just occurred to my mind, 
how little value thrones and sceptres 
possess in the judgment of God, who 
has taken a kingdom from a man with 
one eye, to give it to another with one 
leg. 


Yn most operas, the songs are not 
burthened with much sentiment. The 
reader will think the following to be 
levior cortice, and yet he will scarcely 
refrain from smiling in the midst of his 
fastidiousness and contempt: 


Well I am Dicky Snip, 
A little smirking tailor, — 
A boy can cut and clip | 
As well as Ben the sailor, 
But, take my meaning right, 
He. makes our foes grow civil, 
While I—no—I can’t fight, 
_ But I?ll cabbage like the devil. - 
Then don’t 1 keep a girl 
Who, when she’s drest so shining 
From all she bears the bell— 
Oh, she’s my body lining. 
` Then sure what velvet eyes, 
And cheeks as plump as mutton,. 
And then the charmer cries, 
I please her to a button. 


My neighbour Stitch I hear 
Would gave his all for Kitty, 2 

And swears his end is near, 
Unless she will have pity; 

But, though he ’s fix’@ his mind, 
Tis all in vain to wheedle, 

For this the dog will find, 
I am her thread and needle. 


Now to conclude my song, 
Pll go and see my charmer, 
And this I'll prove ere long 
Its not in me to harm her, 
And yet some women cry, 
Wh osc tongues are pretty nimble, 
My goose is cold—and I, tS 
Lord! I’m not worth a thimble.. 


the prince. 
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Mons. Chevreau, acquainted with M. 
de la Mothe de Vager, and with his 
writings, must have discovered his ex- 
traordinary love of the relations of 
voyages and of every information from 
foreign countries. This propensity he 
retained to the last moments of his 
life; and the last words which he ut- 
tered, to a friend who attended him on 
his death bed, were, ‘ Have you heard, 
my dear sir, any news from the Great 


Mogul?” l 


Verses to be written over the door 
of a prime minister: ` 


Cxsaris ad valvas sedeo, sto nocfe dieque, 
Nec datur ingressus qui mea facta loquar, 
Ite dez faciles, et, nostro nomine, saltem 
Dicite divini Czsaris ante pedes, 
Sine quid placidag afflari Cæsaris aures 
Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi .- 
i IMITATED. 7 
Sitting, or standing at great Czsar’s gate, 
Must Į all day and night unheeded wait; ` 
Go, gentle Muse, and at great Cæsars feet, - 
His Highness with my humble message 
greet; . oe 
If Cesar will not hear what I would say, 
Bid him, in mercy, drive his slave away, 


The above epigram was made by 


| Mons. Pithou, on a story told of a per- 


son, who being refused a request by 
John of Portugal, surnamed the Mag- 
nanimous, thanked the king for his an- 
swer. ‘ Why thank me?’ exclaimed 
‘ I return you thanks,’ re- 
plied the petitioner, ‘ for your goodness . 
in sparing me the little money which 
I have left, and which I must have 


spent, if I had remained any longer at 
| your court.’ 


Struck with this inge- 
nious answer, the king granted his pe- 
tition. oes 7 


In the Limerick paper, an Irish gen- 
tleman, whose lady had absconded from 
him, thus cautions the public against 
trusting her:—My wife has eloped 
from me without rhyme or reason, and 
I desire no one will trust her on my 
account, for Iam not married to her. : 


Dionysius, the sophist, addressing 
his audience on the virtues of modera- 


tion in the pursuit of pleasure, used to 


say that a person should taste heney 
only on the -tip of his fingere 


‘om. 
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The following verses are quite suf- 
ficient to vindicate Mr. Moore’s pre- 
tensions to genius. He is addressing 
a very young lady, who is supposed to 
have expressed her regret that she was 
not profoundly skilled in science and 
literature : 
Never mind how the pedagogue proses,. 
You want not antiquity’s stamp; _ 
The lip, that’s so scented with roses, 
Oh! never must smell of the lamp. 
Old Cloe, whose withering kisses + 
Have long set the loves at defiance, 
Now, done with the science of blisses, 
* May fly to the blisses of science. — 
Young Sappho, for want of employment, 
Alone o’er her Ovid may melt, 
Condemn’d but to read of enjoyment, .. ; 
Which wiser Corinna had felt. 
But for you to be buried in books, 
Oh, Fanny! they ’re pitiful sages, 
Who could not in one of your looks 
Read more than in millions of pages ! 
Astronomy finds in your eye 
Better lights than she studies above, 
And music must borrow your sigh, 
As the melody dearest to love. 
In ethics—'’tis you that can check 
Ina minute their doubts and their quarrels, 
Oh! shew but that mole on your neck, 
And *twill soon put an end to their morals. 
Your Arithmetic only can trip 
When to kiss and to count you endeavour, 
But eloquence glows on your lip 
When you swear that you'll love me for 
ever. 
Thus you see what a brilliant alliance 
Of arts is assembled in you, . 
A course of more exquisite science 
Man never need wish to go through. 
And oh! if a fellow like me — 
May confer a diploma of hearts, 
‘With my lip thus I seal your degree, i 
My divine little Mistress of Arts! 


Pyrrho, the head of the sect called 
after his name, asserted that there was 
no difference between life’ and death. 
Some person, in ridicule of this absurd’ 
position, asked Pyrrho why he did not 
die, as life and death were the same, 
< For that very reason,’ replied he, ‘ be- 
cause there is no difference between 
the two states.’ 


Lord Chesterfield very prettily says, 
‘Good manners are the settled me- 
‘dium of social, as s/ccie is of commer- 
cial, life; and people will no more ad- 
vance their civility to a bear than their 
money to a bankrupt.’ 
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THE BOOTEES—A NEW SONG. ` 
BY MISS KITTY CROTCHET. . > 
To be said or sung to the tune of * Dorothy 
Dump,” or any other tune the reader pleases. 
Of all the gay beaux, 
That sport their smart cloathes, 
There’s none that my fancy can please, 
With their Spencers or Crops, 
Or woolly Foretops, 
Like Bob with his Tippy Bootees. 
Inexpressibies tight, ` 
Some fancies delight, © 
With bunches of tape at their knees, 
Yet all must confess, 
Though snug is the dress, 
_ It yields to Bob’s Tippy Bootees. 
The Blue Pantaloons, 
As they march in platoons, 
Each lady’s attention quick seize; 
But I let them pass by, | 
And turn round my eye, 
For Bob with his Tippy Bootees. 
View little Jack Sprat, 
With his head from cravat 
_ Peeping out like a mouse from a cheese; 
With shoes on his toes : 
And a handful of bows, hg 
Then look at Bob’s Tippy Bootees. 
Then there’s Sir Thomas Tape, 
With a coat and a cape, 
Like blankets of wild Cherokees, 
Whether quiet or moving, 
He looks like a sloven, 
Near Bob with his Tippy Bootces. 
With such a dear lad 
I ne’er could be sad, ; | 
Should we wander o’er mountains or seas, 
And happen what might, . 
Pd still find delight, 
In my Bob with his Tippy Bootees. 


A GALLANT PASSPORT. . 

Lambert, an excellent musician, was 
very much pressed by a lady of uncom- 
mon beauty to teach her to sing. Lam- 
bert for a long time resisted her im- 
portunities, till being very strongly and 
repeatedly urged, he declared that his 
apprehensions of falling in love with 
the lady were the only cause of his de- 
nial. Counsellor L. who was present 
at the confession, drew up immediately, 
in the lady’s name, a free passport for 
Lambert to the lady’s presence. ‘ We 
the divine and resistless Miss ———, 
grant permission to M. Lambert at all 
times to enter our mansion in perfect 
safety, and do prohibit our charms, 
graces and attractions to make any at- 
tack whatever on the freedom of the 
aforesaid M. Lambert,’ &c. 
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The spirit in which the following 
stanzas are conceived, is worthy of the 
author, who could not bid adieu to the 
friends to whom he alludes with more 
sorrow than they felt.at parting with 
such a scholar and such a companion: 


IMPROMPTU, BY T. MOORE, ESQ. UPON 
.LEAVING SOME FRIENDS. 


Odulces comitum valete cztus!--cATULLUS. 


No, never shall my soul forget 

The friends I found so cordial hearted, 
Dear shall be the day we met, ; 

And dear shall be the night we parted. 


Oh! if regrets, however swect, 
Must with the lapse of time decay, | 
Yet still, when thus in mirth you meet, 
Fill high to him that’s far. away. 


Long be the flame of memory found 
Alive within your social glass, 

Let that be stil] the magic round 
O’er which oblivion dares not pass. 


When the lady of colonel Thornton, 
ayear or two since, rode her own horse 
inatace on which much betting was 
made, some wag published the follow- 
ing song, which is evidently levelled 
at her. | = 


THE DASH, OR WHO BUT SHE. 


Don’t you know me? Jenny Dash, | 
Every where the go and flash? | 
Every sportsman’s known to me, 
Every jockey cries, ‘ that’s she !” 
Nowhere but my fame is up 
Since I won the silver cup! 
I’m up to each rig, — 
Trot a poney, drive a gig, 
Or dashingly can whip four in hand; 
Qn a colt of Eclipse, 
I glory in high leaps, 
Ata five bar gate ne’er shilly shally stand: 
Each huntsman of the field 
To my horsemanship must yield, 
When I fly o’er the dew . 
With the game in my view, 
And the dogs are ‘all cheer’d by the 
i _of my voice, 
Then on, on, 
Dash along! 
Over mountains of snow, 
Or the levels below, 
If the weather be foul, 
Or the weather be fair, 
If the wind blow here, 
Or the wind blow theres 
O’er high ruts 
Or low ruts — 
Or no ruts 


sound 


Yoix! .. 
Thig, this is the life of my choice. 


17 
Would you more about me know, - 
I can handle the cross-bow; __ 
Drive the mail the whole night long, 
Give a sentiment or song, 
Take my bottle fairly down, 
And drink myself into renown! 
With my dogs I walk.out, 
Scour the country about, 
Andall flying game I bring down; 
Drive my tandem in style, 
But a minute to a mile, - 
And on New-market turf my fame’s known: - 
As I prance o’er the course 
Full of spirit my horse, 
All the knowing ones cry 
s That’s the girl of my eye,” 
And all flock in crowds to the sound 
voice, 
Then done, done, 
Done, and done, 
Are the cries that resound 
When I start for the ground, 
Like an arrow I fly, | 
All my rivals dart by, 
As the goal I draw near 
Not a sentence you hear, 
But she wins, 
Now she beats, 
Now she’s home, 
Hurra! 
This, this is the life of my choice! - 


of my 


The following epistle was written ọn. 


the same occasion :— | 


Oh now! forsooth! when ladies race, 
And vie with men in every manly grace, 
Could but our grandmothers on earth arise, 
How would such sights offend their won- 
dering eyes, 
They who commandments ten, in cross 
stitch wrought, 
And pure moralfty on samplers taught, 
Who never rode but on some festive day, 
Then, behind John, upon a long tail’d grey: ` 
Strapp’d to a modest pillion’s sober side, 
My good aunt Deborah came out a bride, 
She a long-waisted Joseph proudly wore, 
And on her head an ample bonnet bore; - 
What would she say to see the modest maid 
With jockey sleeves and velvet cap array’d, 
Dashing thro’ thick and thin, to gain the 
: post, bie = oi 
And swearing, when she finds her wishes 
cross’d. g 
Yee > “OLIVIA OLDSTOCK. 
Old-street, San. 29, Old-style. 

‘I am much pleased, says Mons. Me- 
nage with an expression of Seneca on 
the subject of plagiarism. Soleo enim 
et in aliena castra transire, non tam- 
quam transfuga, sed tanquam explora- 
tor. I ever pass over into the enemy's 


camp, not as a deserter, but as a spy- 
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In Mr. Moore’s miscellaneous poems 
wwe find the following imitation of Mar- 
To those who, acquainted with 
no language but their own, are studious 
of acquiring a vivid idea of the pointed 
Style of the ancients, we recommend 


TIAL. 


the following. 
| TO CLOE, 
IMITATED FROM MARTIAL. 
F could resign that eye of blue, _ 
Howe’er it burn, howe’er it thrill me; 
And, though your lip be rich with dew, 
To lose it, Cloe, scarce would kill me. 
That snowy neck I ne’er should miss, 
However warm I’ve twin’d about it ; 
And though your bosom beat with bliss, 
I think my soul could live without it. 


In short, I’ve learn’d so well to fast, - 


That, sooth, my love, I know not whether 


I might not bring myself, at last, 
To—do without you altogether. 


, a 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


© The spirit of Alice” is extremely rest- 
less, possibly in consequence of the neglect 


of her canonical lover. ` She is ‘certainly re- 


lated to the ghost of the seduced country 
maid in the opera, and Paréon Biggs won't 


bury her, although she’s dead Miss Bailey. 


The lines of Horace apply exactly to our 


literary friend C. 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores ct lingua fides- 
que, . | l 

Sed quadringentis sex septem millia desunt 


. 


Plebs eris.— 
Or, as it is most happily and forcibly ex- 
pressed by Pore, a f 
C—n in spirit, sense, and truth abounds, 
Pray then what wants he }—Fourscore thou- 
sand pounds !: TO 


_ The pathetic verses to a Parent, and the 
sonnet to the Sea-bird, in our 27th number, 
the ode to the Procellarius Pelagicus and the 
Sonnets to Disappointment in-the 28th, are 
honourable to the Genius, Sensibility and 


Spirit of the author. ... 


Our new correspondent Y. is determined 
to strike his-head against the stars. His 


motto may be found in the following passage - 


from the Anti-Jacobin: 


On grey goose quills sublime Ill soar ` 
To metaphors unreach’d before, ; 
. That scare the vulgar reader; 
With style well form’d from Burke’s best 
books, eee G 
From rules of grammar, e’en Horne Tooke’s, 
A bold and free seceder.- - ai BS 
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A gentleman, whom wear studious to 
assist in any of his literary researches, has 
lately proposed a few queries, of which our 
solution is so meagre and unsatisfactory 
that we publish it merely to provoke the in- 
vestigation of some abler enquirer: — 

It is doubted whether the phrase, < Fiat 
Justitia, ruat Czlum,’ is an original one in 
any of the Roman classics. Possibly, Cicero 


, may employ it in some of those orations, 
“which are scarcely ever inspected in this country, 


But it is conjectured that the words in ques- 
tion are either a translation from some 
Greek apothegm, or that they may be found 
in the language of the civil law. . ~ 


The two odes cf Horace, said to be re- 
cently discovered at Rome, which are al- 
luded to in one of Cowper’s letters, we have 
seen somewhere, but cannot possibly recal 
to recollection the place. The impression 
made on the mind by their perusal was 
weak, and Scepticism still hovered over the 
page, doubting its authenticity. 


The origin of a verse, which is in every 
body’s mouth, l S 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, 


appears to be involved in obscurity. In the 
coursc of our very limited reading, we have 
never seen it on any Roman page. To our 
ears, if it- do not absolutely jangle like a 
monkish chime, it sounds no clearer than thaf 
of the middle latinity.. A-learned friend, 
whose taste is exquisite, and whose memory 
is seldom a truant, referred us to Ovıp’s 
Fasti. We flew tothe volume, alike eager 
in the search and delighted with the fertility 
and beauty of Roman genius, even when 
shackled by the limits of a calendar. But _ 
the passage we found was of a different _ 
sense, and incomparably better expression: 
Tempora labuntur; tacitisque senescimus 
annis, 
Et fugiunt, freno non remorante, dies. 


We are not deceived by the specious form 
of Doll Democracy. She may seem well 
encugh while the masque is on, l 
But soon the visor drops—her haggard face 
Betrays the Fury, lurking in the Grace. 


Our literary friend S. has so liberally sup- 
plied us with the novelties of literature, that 
we have but seldom occasion to repair to the 
shop of Trypho. The Editor can say of his 
friend, what Prospero gratefully acknow- 
ledges of the noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo: 

So, of his gentleness, 
Knowing I-lov’d my books, he furnish’d me, 
From his own library with volumcs, that 
I PRIZE ABOVE A DYKEDOM. . 
_ “ Eboracensis” is 2 welcome ccrrespun- 
dent. A 8 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLpscHoor, _ 

Enclosed are the first effusions of a youth- 
ful Bard ; by giving them a place in your use- 
ful paper, should they be deemed worthy, 
you will confer an obligation on 

_A CONSTANT READER. 


EMILIA’s COMPLAINT. 
Fast by a murmuring brook, where soft she 


lay, 
While feather’d songsters chirp’d from 
spray to spray, 
Emilia thus, in accent soft and mild, 
Bewail’d her lot, Misfortune’s roving child: 
Tell me, ‘sweet Echo, didst thou hear 
Eugenio’s voice, when thus he said, 
s Emilia, heaven-born maid, come near, 
“« Confide, my love, be not afraid ; 
« In heaven my vows recorded are, 
« No sordid lust, no earthly care, 
“ Shall rend affection’s cord. 
« Luna shall sooner cease to move, 
« Or fixed stars begin to rove, 
'« Than I infringe my word.” 
But now, alas the change! how false he’s 
prov’d, 
Far from his promise, and his love remov’d ; 
No longer now Emilia’s name I hear, 
No sighs of constancy assail my ear; 
But sorrow naw has blasted all those scenes, 
And nought, but Emma’ s shame, of all re- 
mains.— — Pi 
H.T. 


A TRANSLATION 


OF HOMER’S CELEBRATED SIMILE, AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 

As when refulgent stars, around the moon, 

Spread azure light thro’ heaven’s etherial 
dome; | 

When sacred nature with sweet sleep is 
bless’d 

And not a breath disturbs its silent rest; 


When lofty towers their highest summits 
| Of sounds so horrid, fill’d with dread, 


rear, : we ; 

And hills, and lawns, and woodland views 
appear; 

When spangled heaven, with all the stars 
are seen, 

The shepherds glad, behold the glorious 
scene ; 

So many flames before proud Tium burn’d, 

While Xanthus deep the glitt’ring sight re- 

 turn’d : 

A thousand fires now blaz’d upon the plat, 

And near each fire full fifty warriors sat, - 

The foaming’ steeds, with haste, devour 


their corn ; 
Champing their bits, they wait returning 
morn. H.T 
P we peee nl Sella, eee ei 
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I no man call or ape or ass, 
*Tis his own conscience holds the glass. 


Gay. 


The daws had strutted too long, it was 
more than time to strip them of their adven- 
titious plumage. GIFFORD. 


THE JACK DAW AND MOCKING BIRD. 


A FABLE. 


A gentle swain, of talents rare, 
Who made the feather’d tribe his care, 
And oft the lingering hour beguild, 
Delighted with their < wood notes wild, ; 
Had form’d around his cot a scene, 
Where streams, and rocks, and valleys green, 
And shadowy groves their charms combin’d, 
To soothe and captivate the mind; 
And, loitering there, the tuneful throng 
In concert pour’d the harmonious song. 
The robin whistled soft his lay, 
The thrush melodious pip’d away, 
And raptur’d echo through the grove 
Bure. the sweet murmurs of the dove. . 
But. vain it were for me to name.. 
The various birds that hither came, 


| And, joining in the minstr el lay, 


‘ Discoursed sweet music’ from each tree. 
What pity, that from songs like these, 

So form’d a critic’s ear to please, 

No means were found that might exclude - 


‘| Each note of cadence harsh and rude. 


A dapper Jack-Daw, pert and vain, 
Whose voice was of the roughest strain, 
From Europe’s shore had wing’d his flight, — 
By hunger driv’n, and in sad plight, 

His feathers tore and dirty, stood. 

Close by a riv’/et in the wood; 

And, list’ning to the tuneful choir, 

Which might a savage breast inspire’ 
With love of harmony and song, 

Thus tried his rude and clam’rous tongue : 
Caw! caw! caw! caw /—each songster nigh, 
That heard the harsh and jarring cry, 


To thickets deep affrighted fied, 

Resolving ne’er to chaunt a lay, 

While Jack-Daw in the grove should stav. 
A Mock Bird perch’d beside a brook, 

Who had his native woods forsook, 

And. wish’d each sweet melodious "toe 

To imitate—for of his own 

He had no song—with anger heard 

Th’ intrusive and discordant bird ; 

And thinking how to drive away 

The daw, exclaim’d, he shall not stay 

If he have ears—I'll mock Ais note, 

Like chesnut-bur, within my throat ; 

Then loud he cried, caw / caw! caw ! caw es 


» And, as he wish’ d, ‘the silly daw, 
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By far more bless’d with ears than brain, 
Unable to support the strain, - 
Swift fled, and left to those the grove, 
Whom nature and the Mock-Bird love. 
The swain, who at his ease was laid 
Beneath a spreading beech-tree’s shade, 
Amus’d to see the Jack Daw’s flight, 
Which fill’d each songster with delight, 
Cried—go, thou silliest of fowls, 
Go, caw to crickets, bate, and owls. 
QUEVEDO. 


VERSIFIED FROM THE CROMA OF OSSIAN. 


Oh happy he who falls in youth ! 
For long his much lamented grave 
The pearly tear of virgin truth 
And friendship’s streaming grief shall lave ! 


The song for him the bard shall raise, 
And future years his fame shall know; 
The hero’s bosom, at his praise, 
Shall swelling for the battle glow.— 


‘But, hapless he, in age who dies; 
Like winter’s snows he melts away ; 
For him no virgin bosom sighs, 
No tears of friendship steep his clay. 


Even while he lives, his name’s forgot, 
His ‘grave scarce clos’d before unknown; 

No wandering warrior marks the spot, 
Nor sons impose the sculptur’d stone.. 


. TO DELIA, 
ON THE DEATH OF HER MOTHER. 


Great is thy loss, dejected fair! 
Yet, why too weak to brave its weight? 
It profits nothing to despair 

Beneath the stern decree of fate! 


Thou weepest in a moving cause ; 
But, are not vain thy falling tears ? 

Or can a sigh thy bosom draws 
Awake thy mould’ring mother’s cars? 
Her brittle frame of spotless clay 
Has paid the debt from mortals due ; 
And her pure soul has gone the way 
Which ours ere long must all pursue. 


. While on thy health despondence preys, 
And thy employ is venting sighs, 

Your happy mother joins to raise 

The sacred praises of the skies. 


Why wilt thou then her loss deplore, 
Since with the glowing choir she shares 
The raptures of that blissful shore, 

Far from this world and‘all its cares. 


When once by wasting grief betray’d, 
Nought can control the arm of fate ; 
Then cease thy sorrow lovely maid, 
Oh, cease, before it be too late! 
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Full soon thy spring of life will dry ; 
Thy pulse full soon forbear to beat ; 
And thy exulting spirit fly, 


'| Thy mother’s cherub’ soul to-meet. 


Then cease the fatal hour to haste ! 
That thus thy pious mother’s worth 


‘| May, in thy virtue, be replac’d, 
| To gladden and to bless the earth. 


JeLirus. 


TO THE SAME. 

The tender plant which virtue rears 
A loyely blossom bears, 

That triumphs o’er the frost of years 
And life’s corroding cares: 

Sweet little rosy flow’ret fair, 

Be this thy earthly doom ; 
Till, foster’d by celestial air, 
' Thou shalt forever bloom! 

a JuLtius. 


EPIGRAMS. 


p "Tis strange, Prudilla, you accuse 


Of too much warmth my wanton muse, 
When you read on with all your might, 
And practice what I only write ! 


MANNERS MAKE THE MAN. 


This splendid dress was made for me, 
Cries Sugarplum, the saucy cit; 
Observers answer, that may be; 
But you were never made for it. 
On some Young Ladies dancing to a bad 
; Fiddler. |, 
Alas! that such cherubs in face and in shape 
Should bring a man into so shocking a s¢rdpe. 


‘On Lord Chief Justice Eilenborough: ` 
In spite of quirk, quibble, writ of error ot 
flaw 2 ke x 
Since Law is made justice, seek justice 
from law. 


a) 


‘While thus a few kisscs I steal, 
Dear Chloris you gravely complain; 
If resentment you really do feel, 
Pray give me my kisses again. 
bd . Ms _ i f 
‘Says Doll, tho’ female merit’s scant, 
Yet is the palm of beauty ours— 
True, answers John, the frailest plant”. 
..Bears commonly the fairest flowers. .. 
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For the Port Folio. than the barbarians of Melita, on whose 
THE LAY PREACHER. rude coast you were stranded. Your, 
night and day in the deep; your weari- 
“Then certain philosophers of the Epicu- | ness and watchings; your frequent. 
as and of the Stoicks encountered | fasts, and suspension in the basket of 
Damascus, even if it were like Falstaff’s 
HIS occurred while Paul was | buck-basket, were light afflictions, but’ 
waiting at Athens for his fel- ' fee a moment, to the growl of the Stoick. 
low travellers. Zealous and argumen- | | and the lullaby of the Epicurean. 
tative, he disputed daily with Jews and | Paul was not singular in this encoun- 
with devout persons, and at length in | ter. Personages.as grave as the saint 
the market, with them that.met with him. | have b been encountered by certain fii- 
Hence, he was naturally contradicted 
by every way-faring infidel. 
Attacked by such enemies, St. Paul, 
I pity thee. Compared ‘with the so- 
phistical jargon of their tongues, the 
buffetings of Satan were the soft strokes 
of a feather. Encountered by Påiloso- 
fhere. Whata perilous meeting! To 
be stoned at Iconium, to die in prison 
at Philippi, or smart at all her whipping- 
posts were more tolerable than to hear 
one moment, the abstract impertinence, | 
the visionary theories of a cold and 
closet reasoner. His head is the web 
of a spider, his heart is the ice‘of Spitz- 
bergen, his plans are the projects of 
Laputa, and his arguments turbid as a 
hypochondriack’s dream. If I should 
be asked which was the most unlucky 
adventure in Paul’s pilgrimage, I must 
reply, this interview with the /z/oso- 
fic babblers of Athens. - None of his 
perils, and I think he enumerates eight 
varieties, can compare with the peril of 
pragmatical philosophy. ill-fated apos- 
te! the Epicureans and the Stoicks, en- 
countering you, were worse company 


Morality and Religion. Thank God), 
they have not routed them. 

Philosophic encounters are, in effect, 
often as bloody as the battles of Buona- 
parte. One Helvetiys, with several 
associates, many years since opposed 
the settled opinions of the French na- 
tion. This philosophical Quixote and 
his atheist associates asserted, that the 
brain-pans of all’ men were of similar’ 
capacity, but some were full and others 
empty of education. Here was a rare 
discovery.. Hence all the grades of in- 
telligence. No such thing as a diffe- 
rence in the mental organization. Next, 


time he must die, without even a chance 
for immortality ; without even the nine 
struggles of a cat. Bravo! bellowed 
the libertines. This is a divine doc- 
trine. This is Philosophy. Hawk-eyed 
philosophy did not stop here; she looked 
into the Bible, and saw mouldy leaves ; 
she looked up to the skies, and saw no- 
thing; she aa) down to the earth). 


= wR. a ee ete pow i i bam ‘eel = 


losophers in the present age. Yes, they. 
have waged war with common Sense, — 


man had no soul. After vegetating a- 


82 
ànd beheld fishermen, butchers, and 
brewers; atid ‘ndéw-: was the glorious 
time for maudlin Philosophy to see 
double. They were larger than the life. 
They were magnified to a “ mountain,” 
they were citizen Directors; they were 
Executioners, Jacobins, Fiends. Rea- 
der of the writings of the encyclo- 
pxdists, believest thou my representa- 
tion to:be just? I know thou believest; 


. I am persuaded thou wilt think with 


me that half the evils, half the atrocities 
of the French revolution originated-in 
a false, impious, and captious philo- 


sophy. l | 
England has been infested with phi- 


losophers as well as France. You may 
find a minority of philosophers on many 
a parliamentary Journal. Sometimes 
they appear in the shape of street ora- 
tors, and sometimes they babble ‘from 
the pulpit. Newgate contains many a 
philosopher. . 

For my own part, I love to converse 
with poets, orators, and historians, 
whenever I have the happiness to meet 
` them. But philosophers, whether they 


employ themselves in strangling cats 


in an air pump, or in sneering at re- 
cèived opinions, are my aversion. From 
Rousseau down to his last imitator, if 
the whole race were restrained within 
a mad hquse it would be fortunate for 
the tranquillity of mankind. 

k For the Port Folio. 

THE DAY. 

BY DAVID DIARY. 
` No. 16. = l 
Why liv’d he not ere star-chambers had 
. fail’d 


When fine, tax, censure, all but law pre- 


vail’d? 
SAVAGE. 
Mr. Diary, | | 
‘Ir, when you declared,. that except in re- 
ply to my observations, you could no farther 
- Tisten to the subject on which I wrote, you 
had in view the prosecution in all its bear- 
ings, the labour of my present letter will be 
lost; but, if you referred only to the con- 


duct of messieurs Madison, ‘Dearborn and: 


R:Smith, you will perhaps. receive with sa- 
tisfaétion: the remarks I have to offer, on 
certain sentiments of which thig prosecution 
has occasioned the avowal.. . 


That the conduct of the public servants, 
whatever it might have been, could ‘afford’ 


E N nee eee = 


, say an honourable man, but a man 


‘from publ 
‘less: lettre de cachet, against a protection 
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no answer to the indictment preferred againgt 


-elther cdlohel Smith or Mr. Ogden is a self 
-évident truth; of which it has fiappened to 


me to take notice, in the course of my form- 
er inquiry ; but opinions so directly in the 
face of this truth, so unconstitutional, so 
unprincipled and so datigerous, are so loud- 
ly asserted and so triumphantly echoed, that 
4 cannot resist the honest temptatation, to 
lay my hand upon the shoulder of this bois- 
terous .idiocy, and turn it, if possible, to 
a sense, not only of its contemptible de- 
meanor, but of its destructive tendency. 
That the letter of messieurs Madison,. 
Dearborn and R. Smith betrays at once all 
the despotism that eve? afflicted a people, 
and all the meanness of thought and fa 
age that ever disgraced a history of Miss 


Jenny, is aj opinion which I have in some 


degree expressed, and which £ believe that 
I siall never abandon ; but it is one of the 
considerations whieh, in the survey of their 


letter and their conduct, perplexes and dis- 


gusts me, that both have been resorted to 


without any visible motive; without any 


motive that ought to have actuated, I do not 
ssessed 
of common sense, or common information. 
Like the wretch who murders a traveller, 
for the sake of some paltry piece of silver, 
which he parts with again, to procure, from 
drink, an hour’s forgetfulness of his crime, 


they have exchanged their reputation, and’! 


should hope the peace of their fives, against 


the most trivial of gratifications, againstthe 
most insignificant and unprofitable of privi- 


leges agensi a false and unavailing sheker 
ic animadversion, against an use-- 


from evil for which only the grossest ignor- 


| ance could have left them unprepared, and 


only the vilest pusillanimity induced them to: 


dread.’ I speak decidedly of their gratifica- 
tion, their privilege and their-dread; for, ` 


as to the matter of their letter, I was very 
wrong in running my pen, through what on’ 
a former occasion I had written, and hesi- 
tating to call it, what alone it ought te be 
called—at the best, a plausible lie. 

For what reason was it wished to examine 


these gentlemen, on the trials of colonel. 


Smith and Mr. Ogden? For this, that the 
acts done and charged upon the fatter, were 
known to and approved of by the- former 
(as they say they have reason ‘to believe) 
as well while they were merely contem- 
plated, as while they were in the course of 
perpetration. My leading position is, that 
the establishment of this fact could or ought 
to have been of no direct use to the defen- 


dants, and on this account; that the guilt of 


John is ho argument, nor the crime of John 
no apology, for the innocence nor the offence 
of Peter. ` Suppése that the names of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Dearborn, R. Smith, W. S. 
Smith and Ogden, were equally the names 


oe ee a ee ak 
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of guaty men, could messieurs Ogden and 
Smith indulge themselves with iene that 
the four first were to be made scape-goats, 
through the sacrifice of whom their own 
pardon was to be procured? Messieurs Jef- 


ferson, Madison, Dearborn and R. Smith. 


were doubtlessly competent toexpose them- 
selves, in their pretended connection with 

l t, tọ prosecution for theip pri- 
vate, or impeachment for their 


tion or impeachment of these gentlemen 
operate for the acquittal of messieurs Smith 
and Ogden? Did the latter think to save 


themselves, purely by the production of aç-' 


complices? ; 
- But, why were messieurs Madison, Dear- 
born and R. Smith sọ fearful of seeing them- 
selves within the reach of the tipstaff of a 
court? It ig true, that taking in its heaviest 
amount the charge preferred against them, 
it appears, according to the theory at least 
of law, to bea species of misprision of treg- 
soy for it ig not easy to conceive a more un- 
equivocal act of treason, than that of doing 


what may betray a government into a fo-. 


reigu war; but, have they been guilty of 


-any such thing? or, if they have, would any | 
e peaple have suffered them . 


tribunal of a 
4o-criminate themselves? It ought to occur 
&o us, indeed, with what a reluctance any 
commoner oughtto enter.a district where the 
Holy Office is established in all its terrors ; 
where they are liable to be examined alter- 


“‘pately as criminals and as witnesses against 
themselves, and where their plain under- ; 


‘standing is refused the assistance of that 
-experience and professional knowledge which 


‘they might look far in counsel; this I say,. 


: occur to us, if commoners were in 
„question ; ‘but surely Heads of Departments 
are too well acquainted with the courtly 
.complaisance of the judges and attorney of 
‘New-York, to be governed by any similar 
consideration. 

: By what then were they panic struck?— 


‘Imagine them guilty, still they had a court. 


‘to protect them; .a great and high-minded 
‘court; a court conscious of the purple and 
‘the ermine that:belongs to it, and of which 
.no system of polity, however mean.or mis- 


chievous, can deprive it; a court incapable: 


‘of sallying the one or tarnishing the other ; 

a court ashamed to suffer‘the abjectness of 

‘aparasite or the tremors of an inferior-to 

mingle and contrast. themselves with the 

/ majesty of its-costume and appointments.— 

| ‘To such acourt, all and every person, sum- 

+ moned to New-York, wellknew that he-was 
‘to present: himself. 

- But, af, unhappily for the country, this had 

- -not'been the:oase ; if, inthe court at New- 

York, a lowness of manners had proscribed 

-a loftiness of thinking; if the judges had 

suffered themselves to be persuaded that 

«they were indeed only common men; if, 


| ublic con- 
_, duct; but how could or should the presecu- 


] 
(easiona of guilt. 
known (for it is an abstruse doctrine!) that | 


guilty men, 
to even a disorderly tribunal, how much 
dess had the innocent to apprehend! and 
that messigurs Madison, Dearborn and R. 


servants named had said, that 
law the provisions of which would be of- 

fended against by the acts proposed to be 

done. It was this opinion, of which I ob- 

served, that to ask it was imbecility, and te 

pronounce it, presumption; but, according 

to colonel Smith’s Examination, however 

it might be thrown out, and however it 

might be relied on by Miranda and his 

friends, it was never seriously pronounced: 

‘That general Miranda told this examin- 

‘ant, that he had freely and openly commu- 

‘nicated his views and plans to the presi- 

< dent of the United States and Mr. Madi- 
"son, upon the subject of his return to his 

‘native ceuatry, and that the president and 

‘secretary told him, the -said gerieral Mi- 

‘randa, that they were not yet ready to 

‘to war, and could not give him any public 

‘aid or countenance, but that they had no 

‘ objection, that any individual citizens of the 

‘ United States should engage in such an en- 
‘ terprise, provided they did not thereby ia- 

‘ fringe any of the‘laws of the United States? 

I sh 
but state my conclusions on this preliminary 
argument; first, that no ¿legal participa- 
tion in the conduct of messieurs Miranda, 
Ogden and Smith is imputable to Mr jeé 
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hourly insulted by counsel, counsel jn their 
turn regardless of the decorum they should 
require, they had sunk in their own es: 
teem, and forgotten, whet nothing had aid- 
ed them to remember, the sanctity of the 
bench; even then, even in this deplorable 
state of things, surely witnesses might have _ 
relied, if not upon the systematic. admini- 
stration of justice, at least upon their own 
fortitude and skill; and, little as they might 
understand of what constitutes right and 
wrong between nations, common cunning 
might have enabled them, in open court, te 
brave the assaults of those who wanton- 

had. attempted to draw from them con- 
They might not haye 


to fit out an expedition „against a forei 

State seeme like hostility, and that to stir the 
subjects of a government into rebellion, is 
to try to do it harm, but, they could not be 
ignorant, that to“farnish evidence of their 
own misconduct, were to expose themselves 


to the halter. 


But, if courage might have attended even 
ssessed of their own secret, 


Smith are innocent, there is at least no rea- 
son to deny. If the accusation contained 
in the Memorials were of any serious na- 
ture, there is a passage in the Examination 
of colonel Smith ,which would explain and 


perfectly defeat it. In the Memorials (in 


what words 1 forget) it is asserted, that as 
Miranda asserted (for that is all) the public 
ere was he 


enter into no further public detáils, 
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ferson nor his colleagues ; and secondly, that 
$f it were, it could be no exculpation of the 
Former. ° Sa 
© Whether Mr. Jefferson or any other of 
the public servants have, in point fact, of- 
fended the laws, I am not finally to deter- 
mine; I acquit them, upon the evidence ad- 
duced. The question on which I am at issue, 
with those who avow the sentiments I have 
stigmatised, turns on the latter of my con- 
clusions; whether unlawfulness of conduct 
on the part of the public servants can justify 
the share taken in that unlawful conduct by 
private citizens? a 

And here, let ‘me confess, if for nothing 
else, for my apology with those who are un- 
acquainted with the American public, the 
utter astonishment with which I hear my 
understanding called upon to refute a doc- 
trine so untenable, and among a free people 
wo monstrous, as the one contrary to that 
‘whith I maintain; for, to say, that the un- 
lawful conduct: of the public servants is to 
operate. in exculpation of the unlawful con. 
duct ‘of private citizens, what is it but to set 
the administration above the laws, and to in- 
vest it with despotic power? For, how does 
despotic power maintain itself under an 
form of government, but through the pri- 
vilege of exempting from punishment those 
who, to the prejudice of the laws, obey its 
‘orders, gratify its inclinations, conform to 
its wishes? Are we so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that there are not laws in every coun- 
try? Do we imagine that they were first 
invented and reduced to practice in Ame- 
rica? -Do we think that they have here 
alone survived the wreck of time? Let us 
believe, and make some use of our belief, 
that even where there are sultans and 
sofis and satraps, there are laws and tribu- 
nals and tribunes and judges and cadis.— 
But, where is there despotism? Why, where 
the will or the whim or the act of the ruler 
can be pleaded against the letter of the sta- 
tute; where, to direct the magistrate, to 
silence the lawyer, to appal the client, to 
lift the judge, bareheaded, from his humbled 
seat, it is sufficient to discover the ring of a 
sultan, the order of a vizier, or the conniv- 
ance of the serous servorum of a New-found 


World. 
And yet, there are men, in the United 


States, who talk of the guilt of the admini- 


stration as justifying or removing that of 
the citizen! This is all passion. The pub- 
lic feelings, ‘like those, as it is said, of Mr. 
Jefferson and his colleagues, are with mes- 
sieurs Miranda, Ogden and Smith. It is re- 
markable, that this is the sole cause of the 
outcry against Mr. Jefferson and the rest.— 
Dastards, all are in love with the sin; but, 
if it should be followed by evil consequences, 
they are wonderfully willing that Mr. Jeffer- 
` gon, Mr. Madison, &c. should bear the 
blaine. The same dastardy that afflicts the 
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administration, and produced THE terres; 
afflicts the people, and produces the uproar. 
I say, the public feelings are with Miranda, 
Ogden and Smith; hence they are wounded 
by seeing the two latter set to the bar; . 
hence, -in the drunkenness:of folly, they are _ 
ready to set up the preposterous, the alarm. 
ing doctrine, that the connivance of a govern- 
ment is an excuse for guilt, a ‘sufficient an- 
swer to the laws !!! 

But, if the case were a little different !— 
If the acts of Miranda, Ogden and Smith, 
were: not popular; if they had done that 
which the people disapproved ; then, what 
would become of defendants who called for 
an acquittal on the ground of the connivance 


‘of government? The common places I have 


to advance, would then be treated as truths 
familiar to every child; and not, as now they 
will be, opposed as the last extravagance of 
political temerity. : 

And is it possible, that, in this country, 
where, by all parties, so much is said of li- 
berty, it should be necessary for me to re- 
cur to the very alphabet of its theory, and 


‘to show the most ordinary land marks and 


boundaries of power? And yet, it is the pro- 
found ignorance of this theory, now betray- 
ing itself on this side, and now on that, that 
stares me continually in the face ; so much 
easier is to talk of it or to fight for it than to 
understand it or preserve it ; and so easy 18 


‘it, under any constitution, for despotism to 


The truth is, that amid 
the wretched struggle. of factions, nothing 
is thought of. but the ruin of the opponent; 
and no ‘man is unwilling, if an obnoxious 
passenger’ can be drowned, to sink the ves 
sel, hull and topmast. It is thus, that amid 
the mutual ravings of federalists and demo- 
crats, seldom any thing discovers itsel, 
except the vulgarity of hatred; and that 
each party resembles that of the Poissardes | 
in Parig, not. more in the coarseness of its 
language, than in the confusion of its ideas. 
‘One of our newspapers triumphantly re- 
peats, after the acquittal of messieurs Og- 
den and Smith, its observations delivered 
while the prosecution was pending; - 
which observations are no other than these: 
‘c That as the defence of the parties accused 
“ will rest entirely on proving that they 
‘were encouraged by the government, | 
‘verdict must be conclusive on the pomt : 
‘s if convicted, it must be believed, that the 
s administration was entirely innocent 0 
s any knowledge of the affair ; if acquitted, 
then must the whole guilt rest on them. 
Nor is this newapaper alone, in recognising 
the principle, that the defendants in these 
prosecutions are or might have been acquit- 
ted on account of the participation of 
government. in their. guilt ; in other words, 
because unlawful acts, connived at by 5° 
vernment, cease to be unlawful ; that 15, to 
reduce the thing to its lowest terms, because 


enter- in its name! 
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government may obey or disobey the laws at 
its pleasure!!! Poets.talk of those whose 
praise is fame; our politicians, of those 
whose connivance is innocence, whose will 
islaw: stat pro ratione voluntas : that is, and 
I beg all constitutional American lawyers 
and juries to receive the maxim, Stat pro 
ratione criminis, voluntas præfecti. I say, 
‘American ; because I am not unwilling to 
exclude, from all share in its benefit, every 
other nation under the sun!—I return again 
and again to facts; I re-examine my impres- 
sions ; I find it-difficult for myself to believe, 
Ihesitate at asking to be believed, that, in 
these states, of two parties, each of whom 
has political liberty. in its mouth, the one 
has set the eea signification of the presi- 
dent against the subpæna of a court of law ; 
the other, the cennivance of the president 
against the laws themselves!!! What with 
his friends and bis foes, this president may 
soon hold up his head, among the proudest 
of earth’s mortal gods. . - 

But, let it not be imagined, that I am so 
rash or uncharitable as to be persuaded. that 
the juries upon these trials have been weak 
or abandoned enough to acquit the defendants 


‘upon any such ground. Assuredly they have 


never adopted, in behalf of or in resentment 
toward particular persons, a principle which 
reduces laws toshadows ; a principle subver- 
sive of all public justice, and ruinous of na- 
tional freedom. Their verdict has certainly 
‘proceeded from the conviction, that the de- 
fendants have not done the acts charged in 
the indictment, or that the acts done, and 
charged in the indictment, are not forbidden 
‘by the Jaw ; on any other ground than one of 
these, they cannot have acquitted, without 
abreach of their oath, and a contempt of 
their duty, and a surrender of the main for- 
tress of liberty. 

Of the verdict of the juries, therefore, I 
sy nothing ; but, as to the public opinion 
of those verdicts, -I think it proper to offer 
antidotes to what is erroneous ; remember- 
ing, that by public opinion future juries may 
be guided, and future dangers of the state 
averted or called down. 

Perhaps it follows too immediately from 
what I have said, to render it necessary for 
me to lay it down, that the principle so cla- 
morously asserted by the enemies of Mr. 
Jefferson, is no other than that which a des- 
potic EIE must rejoice to see esta- 
blished. Itis the difficulty of procuring tools, 
that, as I have shown by the converse of. the 
Proposition, keeps a government obedient 
tothe laws. By the aid of power or influ- 
ence, it may always hope to protect itself, be 
its conduct what it may. By the bayonets of 
its soldiery or the blood hounds of its party, 
itmay always expect to be preserved from 
personal responsibility ; but if it can remove 
this responsibility from no citizen; if it can 


promise its instruments no impunity ; if the 
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highest and most puissant prince cannot se- 
cure the most faithful and most useful scoun- 
drelin his train from the hand of the next con- 
stable, from the mittimus of the next magis- 
trate, nor the cell of the next gaol, how is 
he to be despotic ?. and, on the other hand, 
what. would our juries have done, had they 
acquitted the objects. of prosecution, as 
soon as they found that the crimes com- 
mitted had been committed in conformity 
with the wishes of administration! This 
very fact would have rendered more impe- 
rious the duty to convict. They would have - 
seen the defendants as occupying the place 
of those who might be the tools of a corrupt 
administration ; they would have suspected, 
that however eagerly the government might 
enter into the prosecution, the whole was 
but a disguise, and that its real object was 
the safety of its creatures; safety that might 
reward past offences and encourage more ; 
and they would have felt themselves called 
upon to tell that government, that no man, 
when offending the laws according to its 
wish and connivance, should escape their ri- 
gours. .Common sense, not less than com- 
mon honesty, would have warned them of 
the toils that were spread around them ; 
they would have suspected that all the show 
of persecution on the part of government 


-might have no other object than that of rais- 


ing a spirit of opposition of which it knew 
how to avail itself ; for he is a poor statesman 
that cannot make as much use of his‘enemies- 
as of his friends. 

There is a maxim of the law in England, 
more frequently repeated than understood ; 
a maxim ridiculed by shallow. men, but 
which is one of the brightest ornaments of 
human wisdom, and of which the principle 
ought even in this country to be received 
and applied:—THE KING C4N DO NO 
wronc. Never was there a bulwark against 
despotism equal to this! Into courts of law 
by which this maxim is acknowledged, no 
tool, no minion nor no dupe, can enter, with 
an artful or a whining story, and say, that 
the wrong committed has not proceeded 
from the individual whom it can reach, but 
from the government which it cannot reach. 
How is it possible to tie the hands and feet 
of a prince and his ministers so completely, 
as by refusing to listen to any account of his 
or their opinion; wishes or connivance, and. 
declaring to the offender, that, whatever 
might be the‘ wishes of others, it is for his 
own acts that he must answer? and how can 
he or they be so completely let loose upon 
society, as by allowing his or their opinion, 
wishes or connivance to be the protection of 
their tools, their minions or their dupes ? 

it is not that I here arraign that part of the 
American constitution by which the presi- 
dent is rendered personally résponsible far 
his actions; but, I say, that the principle ef 
the maxim, tte king can do no wrong. ouglit 
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to be received aléng with ‘the other; and, 
while the president 1s held to be personally 
‘responsible, every other man should be held 
to be personally responsible likewise ; for if 
any man can plead the president’s responsi- 
bility, in abatement of his own; if any man 
can elude punishment, by telling us to pu- 
nish the president in his stead, there is an 
end of political freedom. I repeat it, ades- 
potic ruler could desire nothing better than 
this doctrine ; he would then say to those 
around him, Do as I bid you, I am responsi- 
ble ; and to himself he would say, J shall be 
responsible, WHEN THEY CAN MAKE ME. 
The facility with. which little villains are 
brought under the rods, and the difficulty 
that attends the same operation upon great 
ones, is one of the imperfections in the ad- 
ministration of justice which have been 
charged upon it in all 
‘and would any man in hy senses willingly 
forego the security he has for that which he 
has not? Let us suppose, that when the 
present age of gold shall have passed away, 
it should be the misfortune of our children 
(though, with all sound politicians, I think 
it every thing but impossible) to see, in this 
country, and under this still more impregna- 
‘ble than admirable constitution, a government 
almost as profligate as any that exists or has 
‘existed in Europe; let us suppose, if, for 
a moment, we may indulge ourselves with 
chimeras, that a despotism may be exer- 
cised in the name of the people, ‘as real and 
intolerable as a despotism exercised by or in 
the name of a prince ; and, in this day of 
trouble, let us suppose, that persons, stand- 
ing in the place of messieurs Ogden and 
Smith are charged with offence an against 
‘the laws; let us suppose that these persons 
convince ajury, that they have offended the 
Jaws only with the knowledge and consent 
and even atthe desire of the president and his 
colleagues; letus suppose, that a jury for 
these reasons releases such persons from 
their responsibility to the Jaws; let us sup- 
‘pose, that the country takingthis acquittal (as 
do we to-day) for proof positive against the 
‘government, calls for an impeachment; and 
Yet us suppose, that the president has so 
strong a party in congress as to enable him 
to laugh at the proposition of impeachment ;— 
but, without limiting ourselves to hypothe- 
sis and fable, let us look again at the case 
immediately under our eye: the laws, it is 
said, have been offended; but the juries 
have acquitted messieurs Ogden and Smith ; 
and, are we waiting, in the simplicity of 
our hearts, to see congress impeach the 
public servants? So then, offences may be 
committed, and the offenders known ; but, 
-when we are to pronounce upon the guilty, 
we find that the state is injured by that 
common pest of every man’s house, that no- 
torious Nosopy! ‘Crimes haye heen com- 


s and countries ; 
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mitted; butjuiies here, and congress there, 
find Nosopy guilty. =|. 

I hope that I have by this time adduced 

enough to make it appear, that it is impossi- 
ble to entertain.a principle more anti-consti- 
tutional, more.at war with the abstract na- 
ture of. wright and , and more fatal 
to political freedom than that on which, with 
the moet unpardonable imputation of perju- 
ry on the men, it is attempted, for party- 
purposes, to make it believed that- the ju» 
ries have acquitted messieurs Smith and 
Ogden. No; those juries must have had 
the sense as well as the probity not to yio- 
late their oaths through spleen to am admi- 
nistration, or a conviction, not that 
the defendants were innocent, but thatathers 
also were guilty! They must have dwek on 
the comparison between the law . and the 
fact, and not on that between the ¿aw and 
the connivance administration; they musthave 
acquitted the defendants, because they were 
convinced, either thatthey have not commit- 
ted the actsof which they were accused, or 
that those acts are not forbidden by the laws; 
they must have done this, because in any 
other case they must be perjured. . 
_ Juries are not to erect themselves inte 
courts of equity, nor inte independent legis- 
latures. The country provides the laws, 
and sends defendants to juries for the trial 
of facts; thatis, first, whether the facts be 
true; and secondly, whether they be un/aw- 
Jul: it does not leave juries to.decide whe- 
ther or not the facts really. deserve punish- 
ment, but whether they be unlawful ; the 
previous question it has determined itself; 
and, if juries pay no attention to this deter- 
mination, the laws are of no use: every de- 
fendant comes before an arbitrary bady of 
men, upon whose verdict he can calculate 
nothing by any reference to the laws; but 
who will acquit or condemn according to 
their own personal prejudices, or general 
habits of thinking. It was never the inten- 
tion of the legislature, to leave a guilty man 
to the favour or an innocent one at the mercy 
of such a tmbunal. ; 

The sole question therefore on the late 
prosecutions respected the individual guilt 
or innocence of messieurs Ogden and Smitb ; 
and it is this truth with which I wish to fill 
every man’s mind.. The real or pretended 
guilt of certain of the public servants hed 
nothing to do with it; all parties were re- 
sponsible, and none cauld be made to bear 
the burden of the other. If on the one hand 
we are told that the punishment of mes- 
sieurs Ogden and Smith ought not to have 
skreened the administration, so on the other, | 
the punishment of the administration ought 
not to have skreened messieurs Ogden and 
Smith. 

But, say those who content themselves 
with particular and temporary views, is & 
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posnilide tOsuffer an administration, first to 
encourage, and perhaps instigate men to 
guilt, and then to come into courts of law, 
ahd demand the punishment of those. men! 


This is a specious argument, and.one that. 


has that apparent basis in natural justice 


q 
which is the foundation of all popularity ; so. 


spevieus is it, that, though almost the whole 
of what I have already written bears upon 
its refutation, I shall be excused if, even with 
some repetition, I give it a direct answer. 
Ihave shown, as‘I believe, that to release 
nen frotn. their responsibility for crimes, be- 
cause instigated or encouraged by an admi- 
ustration, is alike inconsistent, first with 
the abstract nature of right and wrong; se- 
tondly with the terms and meaning of a ju- 
ryman’s oath ; and thirdly with the security 
of political freedom. 

Bat, a misconception, such as absolutely 
amazes me, prevails with respect to the 
principle of these prosecutions. Here as 

under a monarchy, the people separate them- 
selves from the government, and every man, 
for his own share, sets his face against that 
which is done for and by the whole. Of 
public spirit, and public interests, he knows 
nothing ; his private desires are all. We are 
told, that these were Mr. Jefferson’s prose- 
cutions, the prosecutions of government ; 
that government has been itself to blame ; 
and therefore—tTHEREFORE the defendants 
were acquitted. I say, the prosecutions 
were the prosecations of the state ; of the 
people ;—that the government, or, if you will, 
Mr. Jefferson set them on foot, and that Mr. 
jefferson and the government are not them- 
selves innocent is no part of the question. 
Were there grounds for the prosecution — 
Was the government or was Mr. Jefferson 
to blame for bringing the defendants before 
ajury? These are the sole questions.—That 
Mr. Jefferson and his colleagues may de- 
serve prosecution also, is an independent 
proposition. 

At the bottom of all this is the extraor- 
dmry fact, that to this hour, and in this 
country, men do not understand the distinct 
existence of the political and municipal au- 
thorities df the state; of the ministers and 
the judges; of the cabinet and the laws !— 
They do not understand, that the empire of 
the laws is an imperium in imperio, to which, 
with respect to all domestic affairs, the go- 
vernment itself ig subject. No; they con- 
found the courts of justice with the govern- 
ment; and, such is the proneness of man- 
kind to adopt the theory of despotism, that 
they haye no ear to distinguish the voice of 
the law from the voice of the ruler. How 
else, would they themselves assail the laws, 
by sacrificing them out of resentment to the 
government? How else, would they con- 
ceive the force of a prosecution to be weak- 
ened, when instituted by a government, the 
members of which are ‘themselves guilty? 
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The government in prosecuting performs the 
part of the people; discharges the trust re- 
posed in it by the people ;—that, in other re- 
spects, the government may have miscon- 


-ducted itself, is quite another subject of in- 


uiry. 

I call this popular delusion extraordinary, 
because it is such as, were it not the natu- 
ral bias of the human, mind, we ought to 
find only. among. the subjects of an abso- 
lute monarchy ; that is, where the prince 
is legislator as well as administrator. Per- 
sonal considerations alone prevail; the pre- 
sident is regarded as every thing, the peo- 
ple as nothing; the offence is supposed to- 
be personal to the president, and he is non- 
suited, because, in the.phrase of the bar, he 
does not come into court with clean hands.— 
The people, the clean-handed people, the 
only real prosecutor, are forgotten. The 
jurors chuckle in the thought, that they 
have outwitted the president ! 

And is it not the people that is the only 
real prosecutor? Is it not the people. that 
has established the laws and desires to see 
them enforced? Is it not the peeple that is. 
offended, if a crime like that charged be 
committed? Is it not the people that is to. 
suffer, if that crime bring upon them the 
evils in contemplation of which it was ren-. 
dered punishable by the laws? If a jury, 
thus mistaking the prosecutor, with stupid 
exultation should go home, and tell the peo- 
ple, We have cheated the president, will it 
not reply, That, nodoybt, would have been 
an excellent joke ; but, zounds! you have 
cheated ue /—Yes, it is every citizen of the 
United States that has been wronged, that 
has had his rights surrendered, if the juries 
have acquitted the defendants out of spleen 
to the government; or if they have acquit- 
ted guilty men, because not they alone were 
guilty. I suppose that I shall not be believ- 
ed, if I say, that there was once a country- 
man so cunning, that knowing his hen-roost 
to be infested by three foxes, he never hung 
either, because he could not catch all at 
once. | 

_I conclude a long letter, with the firm 
conviction that no subject of greater impor- 
tance ever employed a political pen. The 
principles I oppose are those of anarchy 
and its sure attendant, despotism. The ac- 
i such as it is represented, were the 

espotism of a jury over the trampled 
rights of the nation. All substitution of 
will for law is despotism. I entreat the 
country to reconsider those principles. I en- 
treat it to recollect, that to say, the laws 


shall not punish crimes which the govern- 


ment has allowed to be committed, is no 
other than to admit that government has the 


power to allow crimes to be committed ; 


for, in right reasoning, the only argument 


.must be, from the competence to allow, to 
‘the defence founded on the allowance — 
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I entteat it to recollect, that the govern- 
ment is not the laws, nor the members. of 
government, the people. l 
; CONCANGIUS. 
a -a t 
. For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE SECRET HIS- 
TORY OF THE COURT AND CABINET 
OF 8T. CLOUD. i i 


The second American edition of this 
work is just published by Mr. Watts, 
and the immediate sale of the first edi- 
tion, though perhaps unexampled in 
the annals of the American bookseller, 
was with sufficient reason anticipated. 
It was perceived distinctly, both from 
the nature of the work, and the inqui- 
sitive humour of our countrymen, that 
Memoirs of a Corsican adventurer and 
his brother. buccaneers, the lives of 
captain Rolando* and his gang, together 
with the Secret History of Madame 
Buonaparte and her female friends, 
would, like the exploits of Jonathan 
Wild or Moll Flanders, interest readers 
of almost every description. This ex- 
pectation has been exceeded. Within 
avery few days the whole of. a large 
impression was purchased with an im- 
patience and ardour of curiosity, such 
as wé never remember to have witness- 
ed before. Of the edition now issued, 
a considerable portion was already be- 
spoken either by individuals or the 
public ; and men of all parties seem re- 
solved to look at a picture of Gallic atro- 
city, whatever doubts may ‘be enter- 
tained of the pretensions of the painter. 

But, let Scepticism do its worst, and. 
let Captiousness inquire, with all -her 
tartness, for the real’ name of the au- 
thor of these letters, and for the evi- 
cence of the facts he describes; nothing 
can prevent our conclusion that, from 
general testimony, from historical re- 
cords, from the tempers and habits of 
most of those, who compose the new 
French dynastry, or who obey its man- 
dates, the anecdotes contained in this 


* See the immortal work of Le Sage for 
the Secret History of certain Spanish ban- 
ditti; whose moral and political principles 
were not dissimilar to those of the upstarts 


of Ajaccio. - | 
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book are substantially true. They do,~ 
indeed, contain all the bitterness of” 


aloes. They are a perpetual satire and - 


invective. They exhibit Buonaparte - 


and his associates. as. Milton exhibits — 
Satan, Beelzebub and: company. . All- 
the funguses and upstarts of an’ infa-- 
mous revolution are exhibited by this~ 
indignant writer, not as they chuse 


to shew themselves on the gala. day- 


of fictitious splendor, but in colours. 


black like their own infamy, and hideous | 


as their own crimes. These modern 
Frenchmen are shewn not in the 
gaudy glare of their own theatric ex- 


hibition; not in harlequin robes, in tri- 


coloured ribbons, -and umbrageous 


plumes; but in the darkest shades of: 


a. Phantasmagoria, where every hor- 
rible shadow looks like the devil. 
This is perfectly right. Such hatred 


and such contempt should always be. 


lavished upen men, who, forgetting the 
sanctity of oaths and the loyalty of sub- 


jects, forgetting every private and every 


public obligation, shutting their ears 
against the cry of the domestic chari- 
ties, and hardening their hearts against. 


every generous impulse, with the sa- 
vage obstinacy of Pharoah, have perse- 


vered in the paths of error, and have 
displayed alternately the blood-zuilti- 
ness of the assassin, and the rapacity of 
the thief.. - 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

[On a cursory perusal of some of the poems 
which Mr. Moore has recently published . 
in England, some of which might be enti- 
tled his Travels in the United States, I 
perceive the following note, and as a na- 
tive American I blush, that an enlightened 
foreigner should be justified by truth in 
making such remarks.) . | 
“ The college of William and Mary, 

the only one in the state of Virginia, 

and the first which I saw in America, 
gave me but a melancholy idea of renub-. 
lican seats of learning. That contempt. 


| for the elegancies of education which the - 
American democrats affect, is nowhere - 


more grosly consfhicuows than in Virgi- 
nia. The young men, who look to ad- 
vancement, study rather to be dema- 
goguce than politicians; and as every 
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thing that distinguishes from the multi- 
tude is supposed to be. invidious and 
unpopular, the levelling system is ap- 
plied to education, and has had all the 
effect its partizans could desire, dy fro- 
ducing a most extensive equality of igno- 
rence. The abbé Raynal, in his pro- 
phetic admonitions to the Americans, 
directing their attention very strongly 
to learned establishments, says, ‘ When 
the youth of a country are seen deprav- 
ed, the nation is on the decline.’ I 
know not what the abbé Raynal would 
pronounce of this nation now, were he 
alive to know the morals of the young 
student: at Williamsburg. But, when 
he wrote, his countrymen had not yet 
introduced the ‘ doctrinam deos sper- 
nentem’ into America.” 
For the Port Folio. 


(The recent conduct of the king of Prussia 
towards Great-Britain, and indeed, the 
uniform policy pursued by the court of 
Berlin since the unfortunate campaign 
made by the duke of Brunswick, are suf- 
ficiently important, both in their principles 
and consequences, to arrest the attention 
of every man interested in the preserva- 
tion of the peace and dignity of Europe. 
Of this northern potentate, who has al- 
ways appeared to us most heartily dis- 
posed to embrace the French regicides, 
and to assist their machinations, we never 
have had but one opinion, and never have 
thought of him or called him by any other 
name whatever than that of the Royal Ja- 
cobin. The following passage .from the 
writings of Epmtnp Burke exhibits, as 
ina sort of Raphael cartoon, some of the 
actions of this monarch, who is so false to 
himself and his fame.. As might be ex- 
pected from the artist, it is a very extra- 
ordinary and highly finished performance. 
The figure in the fore ground is in full 
light, and the colours are as vivid as the 
tints of the rainbow.], . 


« Kings have not only long arms but 
strong ones too. A great northern po- 
tentate, for instance, is able in one mo- 
ment, and with one bold stroke of his 
diplomatic pen, tọ efface all the volumes 
which I could write in a century, or 
which the most laborious publicists of 
Germany ever carried to the fair of 
Leipsick as an apology for monarchs 
ind monarchy. Whilst I, or any other 
hoor, puny, private sophist was de- 
nding the declaration of Pilnitz, his 


89 
‘majesty might refute me by the treaty 
of Basle. Sucha monarch may destroy 
one republic, because it had a king at 
its head, and he may balance this ex- 
traordinary act by founding another 
republic that has cut. off the head of its 
king. I defended that great potentate 
for associating in a grand alliance for 
the preservation of the old govern- 
ments of Europe; but he puts me to 
silence by delivering up all those go-, 
vernments, his own virtually included, 
to the new system of France. If he is. 
accused before the Parisian tribunal, 
constituted for the trial of kings for, 
having polluted the soil of liberty by 
the tracks of his disciplined slaves, he: 
clears himself by surrendering the, 
finest parts of Germany, with a hand-. 
some cut of his own territories to the, 
offended majesty of the regicides of 
France. Can I resist this? Am Ire- 
sponsible for it, if with a torch in his, 
hand and a rope about his neck he 
makes amende honorable to the Sane. 
Culloterie.of the republic one and indi- 
visible? In that humiliating attitude, 
in spite of all my protests, he may sup- 
plicate pardon for his menacing procla- 
mations; and as an expiation to those 
whom he failed to terrify with his 
threats, he may abandon those whom 
he had seduced by his promises. He 
may sacrifice the royalists of France 
whom he had called to his standard, as 
a salutaty example to those who shall 
adhere to their native sovereign or shall 
confide in any other who undertakes 
the ‘cause of oppressed kings and of 
loyal subjects. , 

« How can I help it, if this high. 
minded pringe will subscribe to the in- 
vectives which the regicides have made 
against all kings and-particularly against 
himself? How can I help it, if this 
royal propagandist wil] preach the doca 
trine of the rights of men? Is it my 
fault if his professors of literature read 
lectures on that code in all his acade- 
mies, and if all the pensioned managers 
of the newspapers in his dominions dif- 
fuse it throughout Europe in an hun- 
dred Journals? Can it be attributed to 
me if he will initiate all his grenadiers 
and all: his hussars in these high my- 
steries? Am I responsible, if he will 
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make le droit de VHomme et la Souve- 
raineté dn Peufile the favourite parole 
of his military orders? Now that his 
" troops are to act with the brave legions 
of freedom, no doubt he will fit them 
for their fraternity. He will teach the 
Prussians to think, to feel, and to act 
like them, and to emulate the glories 
of the Regiment de U’Echaffaut. He 
will employ the illustrious citizen San- 
terre, the general of his new allies, to 
instruct the dull Germans how they 
shall conduct themselves towards per- 
sons, who, like Louis XVI, whose 
eause and person he once took into his 
protection, shall dare, without the sanc- 
tion of the people, or with it, to consi- 
der themselves as hereditary kings. 
Can I arrest this great potentate in his 
career of glory? Am I blameable in re- 
commending virtue and religion as the 
true foundation of all monarchies, be- 
cause the protector of the three reli- 
gions of the Westphalian arrangement, 
to ingratiate himself with the republic 
of philosophy, shall abolish all three? 
It ig not in my power to prevent the 
grand patron of the reformed church, 
if he chuses it, from annulling the Cal- 


vinistic sabbath and establishing the de- | 


cade of atheism. He may even re- 
nounce and abjure his favourite mysti- 
cism, in the Temple of Reason. In 
these things, at least, he is truly des- 
potic. He has now shaken hands with 
every thing which at first had inspired 
him with horror. It would be curious 
indeed to see, what I shall not, how- 
ever, travel so far to see, the ingenious 
devices, and the elegant transparencies 
which on the restoration of peace, and 
the commencement of Prussian liberty, 
are to decorate Potzdam and Charlot- 
tenburg jfeatigiante. 
his armed ancestors of the house of 
Brandenburg will the committee of 
Lituminés raise up in the opera house 
of Berlin, to dance a grand ballet in the 
rejoicings for this auspicious event? 
Is ita grand master of the Teutonic 
order, or is it the great elector? Is it 
the first king of Prussia or the last? or 
is the whole love line, long I mean, 
a farte anté, to appear like Banquo’s 
royal procession in the tragedy of Mac- 


beth? 


S TEE E Bh es 


What shades of | 


so pal Se ent eee 
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_ « How can I prevent all these acts of 
royal policy, and all these displays of 
royal magnificence? How can I pre- 
vent the successor of Frederic the 
Great from aspiring to a new, and in 
this age, an ‘unexampled kind of glory? 
Is it in my power to say that he shall 
not make his confessions in the style 
of St. Austin or of Rousseau. That he 
shall not assume the character of the 
penitent and  flagellant, and grafting 
monkery on philosophy strip himself 
of his regal purple, clothe his gigantic 
limbs in the sackcloth and the hair 
shirt, and exercise on his broad shoul- 
ders the disciplinary scourge. of the 
holy order of the Sans Cullotes? tis 
not in me to hinder kings from making 
new orders of. religious and. mar- 
tial knighthood. I am not Hercules 
enough to uphold those orbs, which 
the atłasses of the world are so desi- 
rous of shifting from their weary 
shoulders. What can be done against 
the magnanimous resolution of the great, 
to accomplish the degradation and the 
ruin of their own situation and cha- 
racter ?” 7 | 


eo 


For the Port Folio. 


[A ballad, founded on some domestic inci- 
dent, generally makes its way to the 
heart. Philosophers as well as peasants 
are delighted with this simple and pathe- 
tic style of composition. Walter Scott, 
the author of the matchless ‘* Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and „Monk Lewis, have 
distinguished themselves by the writing 
of ballads of a peculiarly mournful and 
terrific character. The following was 
written by Mr. Moore during his visit to 
this country, and must interest the Ame- 
rican reader, because the images and 
scenery are local. The “ fire-fly lamp,” 
the “ tangled juniper,” and ‘ the copper 
snake breathing in the ear” of the lunatic 
lover, are circumstances which will not 
escape the attention of our readers. ] 


A BALLAD. 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


WRITTEN AT NORFOLK, IN 
VIRGINIA. 


‘© They tell of a young man, who lost his 
mind upon the, de~th of a girl he loved, and 
who, suddenly disappearing from his friends, 
was never afterwards heard of. As he had 
frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl 
was not decad, ‘but gone to the Disma: 
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sed he had wandered 
into that dreary wilderness, and had died of 
hunger, or been lost in some of its dreadful 


Swamp, it is sup 


morasses.”” ANON. 


“ They made her a grave, too cold and damp 


s< For a soul so warm and true; 


= And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal 


Swamp,* 
“ Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
“s She paddles her white canoe. 
“ And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
s And her paddle I soon shall hear; 
“ Long and loving our life shali be, 
“ And Pl hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
‘© When the footstep of Death is near!” 
Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Thro’ many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before ! 


And, when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 

He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 

Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew! 


And near him the she-wolf stirr’d the brake, 
And the copper-snake breath’d in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
“ Oh! when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
“ And the white canoe of my dear ?”” 


He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright | 
Quick over its surface play’d— | 
“ Welcome,” he said, ‘my dear-one’s light!” 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
_ The name of the death-cold maid! 
Till he hollow’d a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore; 
Far he follow’d the meteor spark, 
The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat return’d no more. 


But oft, from the Indian hunter’s camp 
This lover and maid so true 

Are seen at the hour of midnight damp, 

To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe! 
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[In the ensuing Song of Mr. Moore, the 
style of its author will be readily recog- 
nized. It recals to recollection, “ Take, 
O take those lips away, that so sweetly 
were forsworn.”] 


Take back the sigh, thy lips of art 
In passion’s moment breath’d to me; 
et, no—it must not, will not part, 

‘Tis now the life-breath of my heart, 
And has become too pure for thee! 


* The Great Dismal Swamp is ten or 


twelve miles distant from Norfolk, and the | 


Lake in the middle of it (about seven miles 
long) is called Drummond’s Pond. 


Fontanini Somer 


j legacy by the 
jailor’s daughter. 
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Take back the kiss, that faithless sigh 
With alt the warmth of truth imprest ; 

Yet, no—the fatal kiss may lie, 

Upon thy lip its sweets would die, 

Or bloom to make a rival blest! 

Take back the vows that, night and day, 
My heart receiv’d, I thought, from thine; 

Yet, no—allow them still to stay, 

They might some other heart betray, 

- As sweetly as they’ve ruin’d mine! 

ee i 
For the Port Folio. 
LEVITY. 

[The following whimsical article appears te 
be a satire upon the affected virtuoso, a 
character, however uncommon in Ame- 
rica, which frequently excites the wonder 
or provokes the ridjcule of the European 
satirist. In one of Shadwell’s forgotten 
plays, the character of Sir Nicholas Gim- 
crack will cause the reader more mirth, 
perhaps, than the following. In Addison’s 
papers some exquisite sarcasms of a simi- 
lar class may be found.] 

CURIOSITIES FOUND IN THE HISTORI- 

CAL HERCULANEUM. 


The original manuscript of Paradise 
Lost, in Milton’s own hand writing, 
which is very curious, as the bard was 
blind. = « 

Rabelais’s easy chair, some years ago 
in the possession of Dean Swift, of 
which Pope makes very honourable 
mention ;* lately occupied by a face- 
tious humourist, one Laurence Sterne. 

Dr. Johnson’s buzz wig. 

The right thumb of Charles the 
Twelfth, with which he used to spread 
his butter. | 

Tom Brown’s tobacco stopper, and 
the handle of Sam Butler’s ale-pot. 

Erasmus’s spatterdashes, which he 
wore in all his journeys. — 

The trunk hose of Sir Francis 
Drake; two or three stitches dropt 
and faur buttons wanting: 

A very curious frying-pan in whieh 
Pope drest his Lampreys. 

The oaken towel of the Spectator’s 


I.trunkmaker. 


_A comb for the whiskers, left as a 
great Cervantes to his 


* O thou, whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver; 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious 


air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair. 
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Tom Thumb; an heroic poem: in 
which it is proved that this hero was 
son to William the Conqueror, and the 
inventor of shooting ducks with a mile 
stone. ‘ Neatly bound ‘in cock’s combs, 
and illumined with tails of glow worms. 
Very scarce. 

John Dennis’s snuff-box. | 

A tragedy in twenty-four acts, each 
act containing fifty-two scenes: title 
lost. 

Travels to-the source of the Nile, 
“which describe that river as an oyster- 
-bed enamelled with crocodiles. 
` Procrustes’s cupping glass; and Hec- 
tor Boethius’s pamphlet on salivation, 
printed by Cornelius Agrippa at his 
press in the Hebrides. 

The art of Cuckold making, or Great 
Horn Book, to which is added a beau- 
tiful print of Helen’s modesty, a rough 
sketch. 
` An essay on pickling snail-shells, 
Phenixes and. battering rams; with in- 
‘structions for preparing conserve of 
gunpowder and roasted bullets. 

Carolan’s bagpipe and Philemon 
Holland’s nut-cracker.  __ 

The left ear of Daniel Defoe pre- 
served in spirits of pillory. 

Queen Elizabeth’s under petticoat of 
“flannel, very bare. | 

A piece of the walls ef Babylon. 

The gridiron on which Ben Johnson 
toasted his figs; the carving knife of 
Bryan Borooh; Julius Czsar’s tooth- 
pe and the great toe of the witch of 

ndor, 


Oem 


VARIETY. 
_ Variety is charming, 
Constancy js not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
; OLD BALLAD. 
The Abbé de Marolles was so fond 
of being an author that he put the cata- 
logue of the names of his friends and 
their acquaintance to press at his own 
expense, as he did all his works: -Ma- 
rolles once said to a gentleman that his 
verses cost him very little. They cost 
- you as much as they are worth then, 
replied the other. Menage wrote on a 
copy of a translation of Martial’s epi- 
grams, published by Marolles, ‘ Epi- 
grams against Martial.’ 
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The following lines addressed by 
George Buchanan to his mistress, are 
very beautiful. Mons. Menage has 
happily imitated them in the Italian 
language : | 


Illa mihi semper prasenti dura Nezra 
Me, quoties absum semper abesse dolet; 

Non desiderio nostro, hon mzret amore 
Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui. 


Pieta Crudele. 


Chi creduto Pavrebbe 
L’empia, la cruda Iole, 
Del mio partir si dole 
A quel finto dolore 
Non ti fidar, mio core, 
Non è vera pietade 
Quella che mostra, nò ma crudeltade 
Dell’ aspro mio martire 
La cruda vuol gioire 
Udir la cruda i miei sospiri ardenti 
E mirar vuole i dura miei tormenti. 


Imitated, from the Latin. 


Whilst at Anna’s feet I’m kneeling, 
Breathing forth my timid vows, 

She, no kindred passion feeling, 
Proud and scornful knits her brows. 


When I seek relief in flying, 
Of my absence she complains, 
Not with love, but malice sighing, 
‘That no more she sees my pains. 


In his twenty-ninth ode, Anacreon, 
with the sensibility of a lover, com- 
plains of the indifference and coldness 
of his mistress, and concludes with an 
invective against a sordid passion. Mr. 
Moore has well preserved the spirit 
of the original: 


Yes+loving is a painful thrill, 

And not to love more painful still; 

But surely ’tis the worst of pain, 

To love, and not be lov’d again! 
Affection now has fled from earth 

Nor fire of Genius, light of Birth, 

Nor heavenly Virtue, can beguile 
From Beauty’s cheek one favouring smile. 
Gold is the woman’s only theme, 

Gold is the woman’s only dream. 

Oh! never be that wretch forgiven— 
Forgive him not indignant heaven !" 
Whose grovelling eyes could first adore, 
Whose heart could pant for sordid ore. 
Since that devoted thirst began, 

Man has forgot to feel for man; 

The pulse of social life is dead, 

And all its fonder feelings fled! 

War too has sullied Nature’s charms 
For gold provokes the world to arms! 
And, oh! the worst of all it art, 

I feel it breaks the lover’s heart. 
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. Iam at a loss whence I derived the 
following verses. They pleased me 
because I thought them more than to- 
lerable, and because they brought to 
my recollection Dean Swirt’s “ Bally- 
spellin.” 


Now autumn shews the careful swain 
*Tis time into the golden grain 
The sickle to be putting; 
And, gaily in the hazel shades, 
See! all the village, men and maids, 
Each evening a nutting. 


“ Dear, dear!” cries aged Tabitha, 
“ Where can the girls be gone to-day? 
‘© TY cannot keep my slut in; 
“ Let me say whatso’er I will, 
“ Behold the spinning wheel] stands still, 
«Tis all this plaguey nutting !” 


s*Zounds!”? quoth the farmer, ‘ where is 
is Dick? 
“The night is coming on us quick, 
«Tis time the sheep were shut in; 
“ But I must fold ’em, I suppose, 
“ While that young idle rascal goes 
“ With Margery a nutting!” 


But Polly’s pocket full betrays— 
“ And what is that,” her mother says, 
« On either side so jutting; 
“Tis no use, hussey, to deny 
“ Or tell in vain a wicked lie, 
« You know you’ve been a nutting.” 


Ia winter round a cheerful fire, 

At eve the villagers retire, 
Content some humble hut in, 

And crack their nuts and reckon o’er, 

How many months will be before 
Again the time of nutting. 


` 


When ¢itizens in summer, brave 
The terrors of the briny wave, 

The watering places glutting, 
Instead of plunging in the deep, 
Quere—wer’t not as good and cheap, 

To take a fortnight’s nutting?. 


Would spleen and vapours take advice, 

This short prescription may suffice, 
“The hazel grove get but in,” 

And, coming out, I’m very sure 

You'll own with pleasure what a cure 
Was gain’d by merely nutting. 


Thrice happy grove! for thee Pd quit 

The critic’s region, the pit, 
Or beaux in lobby strutting; 

No opera, concert, masquerade, 

Nor birth-night ball-room should persuade 
Me not to go a nutting. 


Oh would the parliament but grant 
A sum, in dear Hyde Park to plant, 
In rows the filbert cutting ; 
Then nearer home, we soon might rove 
Through Fashion’s charming hazel grove 
And see all ranks-a nutting! 


~ 
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THE ILLITERATE CARDINAL. 

Cardinal Maldachine, was equally re- 
markable for the inelegance of his form, 
and the poverty of his intellects. In 
his journey from Rome to Loretto, he 
met witha large party of Spanish, Ita- 
lian and German students, who ran after 
his carriage, crying out, Eminentissime 
Cardinalis, fac nobis caritatem. Most 
illustrious Cardinal, bestow your cha- 
rity on us. While their importunity 
continued, the Cardinal was busy in 
searching his pockets; but finding no 
money there suitable to his purpose, 
and desirous of shewing them that he 
understood Latin, he looked at them 
very graciously, and said, Non habeo 
caritatem: I have no charity. 


An impudent beggar, on the autho- 
rity of the words in the twelfth chapter 
of Malachi, ‘ Have we not all one God, 
one common Father,’ asked alms from 
the emperor Maximilian, addressing 
him by the title of brother. Not satis- 
fied with the sum given, he importuned 
him further. ‘ Go,’ said Maximilian 
gently, § for if all your brothers gave 
you as much as I have, you would scon 
be richer than I am.’ 


In this country, as well as in Eng- 
land, almost every lover. of poetry and 
music has been enchanted by the sweet- 
ness and pathos of the favourite ballad 
written by Anacreon Moore, 

O lady fair, where are yqu roaming? 

The sun is set, the night 1s coming. 

The exquisite taste of this gentleman 
probably led him to model his song af- 
ter an old but approved pattern. In 
Shakspeare’s comedy of Twelfth Night, 
or What You Will, the clown intreated 
to sing by a brace of deep drinkers, de- 


| mands of one of them, Would you have 


a love song, or a song of good life? One 
of them replies a love song, a love song, 
to which the other rejoins, in charac- 


ter, ay, ay, a love song, J care not for 


good life. 


-O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 


O stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting, 
Journeys end in lovers meeting. 


“What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 


Present mirth hath prcsent laughter; - 
In delay there lies no plenty; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 
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The ensuing recipe for the bite of 


that mad dog Rebellion, is found in the 


Edinburgh review. In the estimation of 


the wisest political doctors it is an in- 
fallible remedy :— 

While the Jacobin emissaries were 
making some progress among the 
dower orders of the people in St. Peters- 
burg, Catharine had them all seized 
one evening, and carried to the Lunatic 
asylum, where they were froperly 
shaved, blistered, starved and fihysicked. 
After fourteen days of this wholesome 
regimen, they were restored to the pub- 
lic view, and universally shunned as 
insane. 


NEW METHOD OF MAKING PAPER. 


A patent has been taken vout for a 
new and very superior method of mak- 
ing paper to that which has been hither- 
to in use. Instead of doing the work 


by hand, a very simple machinery is | 


employed, which facilitates the making 
of paper to an inconceivable degree. 
The paper is made of all dimensions. 


Indeed, by the aid of a continual and 


circular motion, imagined by the in- 
ventor, after he had first made the dis- 
covery, paper may be made of an im- 
-mense size, or rathér to an infinite ex- 
tent. By this last improvement, too, 
the paper is made at a single stroke; 
or in other words, supposing an enor- 
mous quantity of the paste or liquid 


prepared and placed on one side of the. 
machine, it will issue from the other 


- side in the perfect form of paper, which 
will never end till the substance is ex- 
hausted.—[ London paper. } 


Father Adam was a Jesuit of Limou- 
sin, who was silenced afterwards for 
preaching against St. Austin. The 
Queen’s mother coming out from one 
of his sermons, asked a courtier, who 
was near her, what he thought of the 
discourse. Madam, replied the gen- 
tleman, the sermon convinces me of the 
truth of the doctrine of the Preada- 
mites. How so, says the Queen. Be- 
cause, Madam, I am now certain that 
Father Adam is not the first of men. 


I know by my own expcrience, says 
Lord Chesterfield, that the more one 
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works, the more willing one is to work. 
We are all, more or less, des animaux 
d'habitude. I remember very well, that 
when I was in business, I wrote four or 
five hours together every day, more 
willingly than I should now half an 
hour; and this is most certain that, 
when a man has applied himself to bu- 
siness half the day, the other half goes 
off the more cheerfully and agreeably. 
This I found so forcibly when I was at 
the Hague, that I never tasted company 
so well, nor was so good company my- 
self, as at the suppers of my post 
days. 


The following song by M. G. Lewis 
Esq. is, as we are apprized by that 
gentleman, derived from the French, 
though the swain who figures in it ap- 
pears to be a German. The thought is 
pretty and the measure flowing. 


A wolf, while Julia slept, had made 
Her favourite lamb his prize ; 

Young Caspar flew to give his aid, 
Who heard the trembler’s cries. 

He drove the wolf from off the green, 
But claim’d a kiss for pay. 

Ah! Julia, better *twould have been, 
Had Caspar staid away. 


While grateful feelings warm’d her breast, 
She own’d she loved the swain; 

The youth eternal love professed, 
And kiss’d and kiss’d again. 

A fonder pair was never seen; 
They lov’d the live long day: 

Ah! Julia, better ’twould have been 
Had Caspar staid away. 

At length, the sun his beams withdrew, 
And night inviting sleep, 

Fond Julia rose and bade adieu, 
Then homewards drove her sheep. . 


| Alas! her thoughts were chang’d, I ween, 


For thus I heard her say; 
Ah! Julia, better ’twould have been, 
Had Caspar staid away, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


The languid style of Z. does not comport 
with the topic he has chosen, 
He is too cold; if he should need a pin 


He could not with more tame a tongue de- 
sire it. 


W. should remember with Shakspeare’s 


Isabella, 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word; 
Which in the sçldier is flat blasphemy. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For ihe Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Proud of a flattering reception from you, 
I again presume to intrude upon your 
studies. 
AMINTA. 


THE FAIRY. 


Little wandering Elfin say, 

Thou who.shun’st the face of day; 
And by mortals sometimes seen, 
Sporting o’er the moonlight green ;— 
Say, what art thou, little sprite, 

And where hides thee, when the light 
Steals upon the startled night? 

Dost thou speed to haunted cells, 
Wizard. streams and magic dells; 

Far away from mortal sight, 

Where, as yet no wand’ring wight, 
Plodding o’er the tell-tale ground, 
Has thy mystic dwelling found ? 


FAIRY. 


In an unknown hallow’d grove, 
Where full oft the Muses rove, 
Rears a sweet sequester’d bower, 
Twiwd with many a flaunting flower.— 
There, on beds of fragrant roses, 
Many a little Elf reposes— 

There we slumber out the day, 
Hid from Sol’s refulgent ray. 

But when twilight dim’s the west, 
And the robin seeks her nest, 

Then we leave our snug retreat, 
On the accustom’d green to meet; 
There to frolick, dance and play, — 
All the livetong night away. 

Oft our little bands divide, 

And on zephyr’s pinions ride,— 
Then sweet music fills the air, 
While the clown, with vacant stare 
Fearful stops, and gazing round, 
Wonders whence proceeds the sound, 
Then to seek the love-sick maid, 
And with softest serenade 

Wake her from a dream of bliss, 
Just as Damon steals a kiss; 

And her face with blushes glows, 
While the tear of rapture flows. 
Now, as soft our lutes complain, 
Pleas’d she listens to the strain, 
And as Love’s soft power she feels, 
Slyly to the window steals, 

While fond Fancy paints the youth, 
Full of tenderness and truth. 
„Then, as sudden off we fly, 

And to moon-light meadows hie, 
While the azure welkin rings, 

And the startled robin sings. 

But when morning’s earliest dawn, 
Glimmers.o’er the dewy lawn; 


Quick we bid the fields good-bye, 
For our hiding place to fly. 


Now I’ve told thee all our pranks, 
Fare thee well—for on the banks 
Of a chrystal purling stream, 
Fondly does Titania dream ; 
From the evening’s baleful dew, 
I must shield her—so adieu. 
AMINTA. 


> 


Leta ea ca 


For the Port Folio. 
THE MAN WITH HEART AT EASE. 


Of me ’tis said—for so they please, 
‘ There see the man with heart at ease; 
‘ His manly breast no passions tear, 
‘ Bright reason spreads her sunshine therc; 
‘ Not scorch’d by love’s consuming flame, 
‘ Nor wasting with some hopeless pain ; 


4 ‘On fame intent—with steady rein 


* He curbs desire,—breaks folly’s chain; 
‘In honour rich—no mind’s disease, l 
€ See there the man—with heart at ease.’ 


Ah !—how deceiv’d is Wisdom’s gaze, 
How wild she shoots across the maze— 
Which love has wove within this heart, |. 
Where griefs unnumber’d spring and smart ; 
This heart—once held the richest prize, . 
That earth could yield—or fav’ring skies ; 


| If now her eye should pierce its gloom, - 


See ruins there—and peace undone; 
How quick the specious tale would ceas¢, 
That told the world, < his heart ’s at ease.’ 


Some cruel star my youth betray’d, 
To wear a yokg by folly made ; 
And more disastrous—led me where, 
An angel broke the dream in air: 
Oh! yet we lov’d—her breath was mine, . 
Her lips, dnd form, and mind divine ; 
Mysterious change! these joys are gone,. 
And sudden springs the bosom’s thorn; 
The erring worid nor feels nor sces, 
But idly thinks my heart at ease. 


Fame’s gilded car for me could shine, 
And Fortune shower her golden mine; 
Domestic bliss around me play, 

And all the path of life seem gay ;— 

Oh, racking thought! the sfoz/er came, 
That spectre of the sickly brain ; 

Proud of his victim, wing’d a dart, 

And, poison’d—sent it to her heart: 
Disast’rous day !—what since could please. 


Or only lull this heart to ease ! 


Why memory, ever busy power, 
Dost thou still dwell upon that hour— 
When barb’rous man to pity dead, 
Pluck’d from its warm and genial bed, 


' The fairest plant of nature’s store, 


And threw it cold on misery’s shore : 
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O cease at length thy cruel skill, 

And let this aching breast be still ;— 

To feeling lost—then if it please, 

The world may say “his heart ’s at ease.’ 


Great God! whose love the sparrows sing, 
Revive this tender bud of spring ; 
From man the dying blossom wrest, 
And give it back to nature’s breast :— 
And then fond parent, press once more 
And breath to life, thy favourite flower; 
Retrieve her mind—her health repair, 
And be my ******* all thy care: 
Too late to heal my fixt disease, — 
But then Pl die with heart at ease. 
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From haughtv Anna I presum’d 
To steal a balmy kiss; 

Her eye, with living fire illúm’d, 
Reprov’d the thrilling bliss, 
As bees, delighted on the rose, 

Its melting sweetness sip, 
Still Iimbib’d, with fond repose, 
The nectar of her lip. 


And, as her fragrant breath I drew, 
The quick electric flame, 
To every bounding fibre flew,. 
. And agoniz’d my frame. | 
But, ah! my fair, with blushing face, 
And half averted charms, | 
Sprung sudden from my fond embrace, 
And fied my longing arms. poon 


In heaven only, heavenly joy 
Can unembitter’d prove, 

Were it on earth, without alloy, 
We’d find a heaven in love. 


EPIGRAMS. 
IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 


The constable of a county town, 
Before a Justice brought, 

Once on a time, a vagrant clown, 
In petty trespass caught. 


And long, with many a hum! and ha! 
Much circumstance, much doubt, 

Enlarg’d on some suppos’d faux pas, 
Could he have made it out. 


Then to his worship turn’d his speech 
At every period’s.close, 

And ask’d what punishment could reach 
Enormities like those ! l 


< What punishment !’ with angry facc, 
The Justice cried amain, 

s Make him this moment take my place, 
€ And hear your tale again ” 
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On a gentleman who had his pocket picked of 
a bad Watch. 

To make your time-piece go for years you 
strove, 

But all in vain—the wheels refused to move : 

One cunning rogue took it in hand at last, 

It stopt no longer—for it went at last. 

Only mark how grim Codru’s visage ex- 
tends ! 

How unlike his ownself! how estrang’d 
from his friends! 

He wore not this face, when eternally gay, 

He revell’d all night and he chirrup’d all 
day. 

Honest Codru had then, his own house at 
his call, pi l 

*Twas bachelor’s therefore, ‘twas liberty 
hall. Peres 

But now he has quitted possession for life, 

And he ane poor man, in the house of his 
wife. 


REVERSE AND BE RIGHT. 


In modern anarchy’s reign absurd, 
Whatever maggot bites the herd 
~ The order of the day ’s the word . 
Throughout confusion’s border. - 


But heaven, the wise and worthy pray, 
Will soon- turn things another way, ` - 
And, far the order of the day, | 

Restore the days of order. 


4 i 


aes 
PROCRASTINATION. 


When Sloth puts urgent business by, 
To-morrow ’s a new day she’ll cry; 
And all her morrows prove it true, l 
They’re never us’d, and therefore new ’' 


SOME CONSOLATION. 
Tom with a shrew lives link’d in wedlock’s 
fetter, i 
Yet let not Tom his stars too sorely curse; 
As there’s no hope his wife will e’er be 
. better, | | l 
So there’s no fear she ever can be worse! 


Co] 


The damsel too prudishly shy os 
Or toa forward, what swain would pos. 
' . gess; 

For the one will too often deny, 
And the other too soon will say yes. 


Jack kecps his secrets well, or I?m de- 
‘eeiv’d : l 
For nothing he can say will be believ’d. 
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De respublica graviter querens. 
Cicero. 


NTERED, as I am, into the ques- 
tions at issue between the United 
States and Great-Britain, I shall devote 
the present paper to a final understand- 
ing, between my reader and myself.— 
I court’ this understanding; because I 
fatter myself, that, this sufficiently ef- 
fected, no sound statesman, notrue A- 
merican patriot, will regard the prin- 
ciples I maintain as at variance with 
those which become this country, and 
which belong to the honour and the in- 
terests of an independent people. Fair- 
ly examined, they will be seen not to 
beofa nature to prostrate the rights of 
aly one nation before those of another; 
and, consequently, not to prostrate the 
rights of America before those of Great- 
Britain. | 
With those who complain the loud- 
est of British injuries, I am more ex- 
Pressly at variance as to principles than 
as to facts. It is the theory, not the 
practice of Great-Britain that I am pre- 
pared to defend; not indeed because I 
condemn her practice, but because I 
do not enter into the inquiry. My ar- 
gument is simply this, that the theory 
of Great-Britain is right, and the theo- 
ty of America wrong. l 
Again and again, I reserve, in this 
ntence, what relates to impressing. 


right. 


It is insufferable that one nation should 
violate the jurisdiction of another. 

But, this consideration leads to ano- 
ther, ìn which I take a broader ground 
for the rights of the neutral than even 
those who may be most hostile to my 
claims for the belligerent. Amid all 
the resistance to the pretensions of the 
latter, I hear repeated acknowledg- 
ments of the undoubted right of search. 
I deny, upon the principle to which I 
adhere, the existence of this undoubted 
It is called undoubted, as I pre- 
sume, because it is found in the books 
of the publicists; I refuse to admit it, 
because it has no foundation in nature. 
I admit it, only afte? it has been creat- 
ed by convention: then, and so long as 
the convention remains, it is an un- 
doubted ‘right, and no longer. It is a 
right which the neutral may give, but 
which has: nothing to stand upon but 
his gift. The belligerent may search 
by force; and the neutral may submit, 
through favour or through prudence ; 
this is all: morally speaking, the neu- 
tral has an undoubted right of resistance. 
There can. no more be an undoubted 
right to search, than an undoubted right 
to impress within a foreign jurisdiction. 
Either act, unless consented to by the 
party against which it operates, is an 
outrage. 


There are some whowill accuse me of 


inconsistency ; they will say, that I am 
devoted, now to the belligerent and now 
to. the neutral, and that I adhere uri- 
formly to neither: I shall neyer bc 
ashamed of conviction of inconsisten- 
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cy so glorious as this. I adhere uni- 
formly to principle; and therefore can 
seldom be long together the undeviat- 
ing partizan of any thing that proceeds 
from man. I draw aright line, regard- 
less what curves it may cut or expose. 
I have no disposition to indulge a pre- 
ference, either to belligerentsor to neu- 
trals generally, or to any particular neu- 
tral or belligerent. I-try all by one 
standard ; I subject all to the dominion 
of one principle. 

First and last, in whatever belongs to 
the law of nations, ‘I protest against the 
universal authority of books! In our 
studies, the preliminary step is to dis- 
tinguish between natural and positive 
law. For the positive part of the law 
of nations, that is for so much as is 
matter of convention, unquéstionably 
we are to refer to the conventions them- 
selves; but, let us be careful to distin- 
gulsh between what is, and what is not, 
matter of convention. 

It has been the sole design ¢ of my late 
papers, to induce an admission, that 
many of the rights asserted by Great- 
Britain, and assaNed by Atherica as 
contrary to convention and precedent, 
are riatural rights, and therefore not to 
be judged of by convention and prece- 
dent, but solely by the dictates of rea- 
son. When I see American statesmen 
meet those of Great-Britain on this 
safe and unincumbered ground, I shall 
be entirely satisfied. Let themt leave 
their books on their shelves, ang trust to 
pure ratiocination. 

The belligerent has the right to do 
whatever may annoy his’enemy, even 
though to the injury of the neutral. 

The neutral has the right to resist in- 
jury, even though to the injury of the 
belligerent. 

These are natural rights ; they have 
their basis, not in convention, but in 
reason: every nation may lawfully con- 
sult its own welfare; and no nation 
is bound to sacrifice its own welfare to 
that of another. 

With these pr inciples | in their minds, 
American statesmen would go to their 
negotiation with Great-Britain with a 
happier temper than they display, and 
with a better prospect of success. They 
would go, not as now they do, upon the 
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puerile errand to contest natural rights, 
but to object to particular acts, or to 
declare, in briefand decisive words, whe- 
ther they consent, or do not consent, 
to the exercise of those rights, in so far 
as they are concerned. They would 
go, neither to whine over hardships, 
nor to complain of what, nevertheless, 
they are not determined to resist, nor 
to waste the time of foreign ministers 
in irrelevant discourse. That Ame- 
rica has real wrongs of which to seek an 
end, or even redress, I am not unwil- 
ling to believe ; and, as to the exercise 

of natural rights, as it respects herself, 

she is always competent to give or to 
withhold her consent. It is only when 
she contests the existence of those 
rights, that I blush for her-folly. Let 
her tell Great-Britain, that to this she 
will, and to that she will not submit, 
and, whatever she may lead me to 
think of her justice or her policy, I 
shall not impeach the sanity of her 
ideas. 

I say, her justice ; for, as I have Gn 
merly remarked, a neutral may be as 
strongly tempted to treat with injus- 
tice a belligerent, as a belligerent, a 
neutral. She may be equally disposed 
to pursue her own benefit, without re- 
gard to the ruin of her neighbour.— 
America, with her neutral policy and 
her commercial interests, may be as 
unjustifiably impatient of the rights of 
Great-Britain, as it is also supposable 
that Great-Britain may be of those of 
America. If Great-Britain, asa com- 
mercial belligerent, blinded by her scl- 
fishness, may be disposed to infringe 
the rights of other nations, we are 
bound to admit, on the other side, the 
probability of a similar selfishness, and 
simtilar disposition to injustice, in Ame- 
rica. These things, on either side, are 
to be determined by facts ; but it 1s to 
principles that I confine myself. It is 
to be added, that America Is always li- 
able to be made, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the instrument of the enemy 
of Great-Britain. 

I say, her policy; for here a very 
important subject for reflection presents 
itself. We must regard as well the 
policy as the reason of the points to 
be conceded or refused by America 
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to Great-Britain. ` Nations, like indivi- 
duals, are to be. guided, not always by 
the sense of their absolute rights, but 
by a comprehensive view of the whole 
circle of their necessities ; for rights 
are often to be exchanged for advanta- 
ges. I insist first, on the right of the 
belligerent to do whatever may annoy 
his enemy ; I admit next, the right of 
the neutral to limit or prohibit the ex- 
ercise of this right; but subsequently 
come the questions on the justice and 
the policy of this limitation or prohibi- 
tion. Thus, it is for America to con- 
sider, besides the justice, the poljcy of 
her resistance to the pretensions of 
Great-Britain 

Here, I arrive at that point, in my 


political speculations, from which, as]. 


I have described, I was diverted by the 
Cursory Reviewer. It was the policy 
to be pursued by America, in her rela- 
tions with Great-Britain, to which I 
proposed to direct my reader’s atten- 
ton. This policy must be determin- 
ed by the several situations of the two 
countries; and those situations it was 
my design to consider. Without em- 
ploying myself as the apologist of Great- 
Britain, without deciding on the spot- 
lessness or impeccability of her con- 
duct, without counselling America to 
surrender her interests or her honour, 
I designed to survey the necessities of 
the two countries, and thence deduce 
the foreign policy to be recommended 
toAmerica. These objects, in my next 
paper, I shall pursue. - 


For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 5. 

ON THE MOALLAKAT. 


- VII. We may add a few words, on 
that peculiar arrangement, or rather 
hon-arrangement, which is found in an- 
clent writers in general, and which the 
Arabian poets before us have in com- 
mon with the rest. We are told, that, 
in its original sense, satyra denoted a 
medley ; a composition being figurative- 
ly so called, in allusion to the dish of 
corn and various fruits offered to Ceres, 
and which the satyra resembled in its 
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variety of its topics. In like manner, 
the ancient lyric poetry was thus desul- 
tory in its argument; in so much, that 
as it has been justly observed, ¢ So far 
as the examples remaining enable us to 
judge, the professed subject of an ode 
was often but a secondary consideration 
with the poet. It was the vehicle for 
introducing those thoughts that inspir- 
ed his fancy, or delighted his taste. 
The digression, therefore, in many in- 
stances, forms the principal part of an 
ode,’ which is often ¢oncluded ‘ with- 
out returning to the original subject.’— 
‘With respect to Arabian poetry, the 
Scriptures afford endless examples of 
this violent transition and unlimited di- 
gression. ` 
A very different, and, on most occa- 
sions, better taste pervades the oompa- 
sitions ef the moderns, where it is ex- 
pected that a principal subject shall be 
proposed, pursued, returned to after 
every digression, and concluded with, in 
some emphatical deduction, or point- 
ed application. Nurtured as we are 
in this taste, its opposite forms one of 
those other occasions of indulgence con- 
templated above. ; 
VIII. Another consists ina peculiari- 
ty which has already been dwelt upon, 
ín our two preceding numbers; the 
imagery, metaphor, and simile to be 
found in these poems. We have pre- 
pared our readers to find these often 
new ahd violent. To what we have al- 
ready said, it may be added, that there 
are few similes not of a nature to ap- 


d pear violent to those to whom they are 
jmew. By, habit, we compare certain 


qualities in things, losing sight of their 
concomitants. With this allowance, 
there is nothing outrageously ferced jn 
describing white and black ¢ wild cattle’ 
to be ‘ fair as the virgins in d/ack trail- 
ing robes, who dance round the idol 
Dewaar.’ Again, when a poet, address- 
ing his mistress, exclaims, ‘ O lovely 
heifer !’ we are to reflect that it is the 
compliment of a herdsman ; that he is 
accustomed to perceive beauties, in the 
individuals of his herd, to which our 
eyes are more or less blind; that he is 
accustomed to study in those herds the 
standard of beauty; and that, under 
these circumstances, the comparison 1s 
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‘in truth highly flattering to the lady.— a poet, addressing himself to those to 


“We should add to this, that there are 
animals which we ourselves should not 
hesitate to name in such a connection, 
as the dove and lamò ; and that we are 
not absolutely shocked at the simile of 
a fawn or bounding ree. 

Other peculiarities consist in figura- 
tive expressions, for the illustration of 
‘which we must recur to the original 
from which the writer faints. Every 
human language is full of pictures; in 
other words, is highly figurative. Thus, 
‘the Arabian lover complains of her who 
drops the veil ; that is, who slights him ; 
and who, in our phraseology, equally 
figurative, we might say, turns aside 
her face. 
` YX. Atopic, which cannot but be disa- 
preeable to us, remains, in the fewest 
‘words possible, to be noticed and dis- 
missed. Indebted, as polite literature 
is, on this as on so many other oc- 
casions, to the industry, learning and 
‘taste of sir William Jones, and resort- 
ing as we expressly are to the offspring 
of his talents for the translation of the 
‘Moallakat, it must be with an ill grace, 
and it certainly is with reluctance, that 
‘we point out the imperfections of that 
work. Relying on the fidelity of the 
interpretation, what we have to object to 
resolves it under two heads; a negli- 
gence and occasional inaccuracy in the 
English, and‘a freedom not warranta- 
ble, and in our opinion injurious to the 
beauty of the text: the latter we shall 
briefly illustrate. It was necessary, no 
doubt, to interpolate connecting words ; 
and these words, as usual, are distin- 
guished by the Italic character. In 
translating from an idiom so different, 
the collocation of sentences is often 
not to be effected without resorting to 
this practice; but, when sir Wiliam, 
going beyond this, thinks proper to add, 
not only connecting, but explanatory 
words, we protest against the proprie- 
ty. The words, which, thus foisted in- 
to the text, sensibly deteriorate its beau- 
ty and weaken its energy, are often, 
and indeed commonly, the fit subjects 
of notes: thus, in the simile, Fair as 
the virgins, in black tratiing robes, who 
dance round THE IDOL Dewaar, the 
words, the idol, are interpolated. Now, 


whom Dewaar was known to be an idol, 
would certainly never adinit this ex: 
pletive. It is confessedly given for the 
information of those to’ whom Dewaar 
is not known; but the place for such in 
formation is in the notes. A practice 
like this, adopted by the translators of 
the Bible, would: have clogged and 
clouded many of those passages which 
recommend themselves by their free- 
dom from incumbering words. Whatis 
given to brevity is often lost to perspi- 
cuity ; that is, many facts are left out; 
but what remains is ¢he more perspici- 
ous; and this brief, though not detailed 
hersficuity produces the sublime. - Thus, 
we may remember a striking sentence, 
‘God came from Zeman, and the Holt 
One from Paran.’ With this in our 
mind, let us read thejfollowing : ‘ Far 
distant is the cloud on which my eyels 
fixed ; its right side seems to pour its 
rain on Xatan, and its left on Sitaar’— 
Now, is this sentence improved by the 
interpolations with which it will be 
found, where it belongs, in the poem 


of Amriolkais?. < Its right side seems — 
to pour its rain on ¢he hills of Katan, | 


and its left on the mountains of Sitar’ | 
It is true, that we are left uninformed — 


of any similar particulars, concerning 
Teman and Paran; but, what useful 
information, or what poetic pleasure do 
we gain; when told, that Katanis a pile 
of hills, and Sitaar a chain of mow- 
tains ? ; 

Nor is it only the style that may su 
fer from these freedoms; the sense 5 
also put at risk. The poem of Antara 
opens thus: ¢ Have the bards who pre- 
ceded me left any theme unsung = 
Love only must be my lay ;” but sir Wil- 
liam interpolates an explanatory 8€ 
tence: ‘ Have the bards who preced 
me left any theme unsung? What thert- 
fore must be my subject? Love only 
must be-my lay.’ By this interpolation 
he gives'that sense tothe passage which 
the thought belonged to it. In his com- 
mentary he observes, ‘ Yet so harsh an 
argument is tempered by a strain 1M 
some parts elegiac and amatory; for 
even this vengeful and impetuous war 
rior found himself obliged to comply 
with the custom of the Arabian poets 
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imagery for their successors. This may 
be the sense ; but to us it appears that 
it is not; and the translation ought not 
tohave forced upon us hisown. Sir Wil- 
liam is at least negligent, when in the 
text he makes the poet ask, what theme 
is left unsung, and in the commentary, 
represents him as complaining that lit- 
tle new imagery is left. But, what is 
the logic put into the mouth of Antara? 
‘ Have the bards who preceded me left 
any theme unsung! What THEREFORE 
must be my subject? Love only must 
bemy lay.’ Asif, every theme exclud- 
ed, love remained! . For our part, we 
understand a mere anticipation of cen- 
sure, on his recurrence to a theme so of- 
ten sung; and, thus viewed, to us at 
least, the logic seems correct: J will 
sing of love. Is it said, that LOVE has 
been often sung ? Have the bards who 
fireceded me left ANY theme unsung ?— 
The inference is clear: Jf I am not to 
sing a theme that others. have sung, I 
must not sing at all; for, what theme has 
been left unsung ? 

To finish our censures, we shall has 
tily add, that the use of such words as 
bard for an Arabian poet, and mansion for 
a tent, (which sfecific terms appear to 
us applied to wrong species, and where 
general terms,: as foet and dwelling, 

would have been proper) occasionally 
offend us in this translation ; and, that 
in some instances, wrong epithets. are 
chosen :——epithets, like plants, are of fa- 
milies; and the family. may be right, 
but the individual wrong. At times, a 
false taste for.aggrandizement prevails. 
—Inthe poem of Zohair, we read of 
“the black stones on which her cal- 
drons used to be raised.’ We hardly 
know, whether it be to dignify his mis- 
tress, to change her kettles into cal- 
drons; but we are well assured, that in 
point of fact, kettles they were ; hum- 
ble kettles ; nothing better than those 
' which other wanderers than. eran? raise 
under ahedge!. . 

X. Finally, we commend to our rea- 
ders the Moallakat, translated with a de- 
gree of excellence which-incomparably 
out-weighs the defects we have thought 
it our duty to stigmatize, and containing 
poems, which while they gratify us with 
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endless description and imagery, and 
with sentiments natural, delicate, cheer- 
ful and noble, convey to us a body of 
information on the manners of the peo- 
ple by and among whom they were com- 
posed. 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. ` 
Mr. OLDsc HOOL, 


. What I have collected below, with a 
view to my own information, I have re- 
solved on communicating to you, for 
that of some of your readers. 

In a pamphlet, entitled, [A] Mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, communicating discoveries madein 
exfiloring the Missouri, Red River, and 
Washita, 2c. I find a description, by Dr. 
Sibley, bearing a nearer resemblance 
to that of the roving nations of the old 
continent, than any that I have before 
met with; among the travellers over the 
northern division of the new. 

The ‘ Hietans, or Comanches, who 
are likewise called by both names, have 
no fixed place of residence ; have nei- 
ther towns nor villages ; divided into 
many different. hordes .or tribes, that 
have scarcely any knowledge of one an- 
other. No-estimate of their numbers 
can wellbe made. They never remain 
in the same place more than a few days, 
but :follow the buffalo, the flesh -of 
which is their principal food. Some of 


them occasionally purchase of the Pa- 


nis, corn, beans, and pumpkins ; but, 
they are so numerous, that any quanti- 
ty of these. articles the Panis may. be 
able to supply them with, must. make 
but a small proportion of. their food — 


‘They have tents ‘made of neatly dress- 


ed skins, fashioned in: the form of a 
cone, sufficiently roomy for a family of 
ten or twelve persons; those of the 
chiefs will contain, occasionally, fifty or 
sixty persons. When they stop, their 


| tents are placed in very exact order, so 


as to form regular streets and squares, 
which, ina few minutes has [have] the 
appearance of a town, raised, asit were, 
by enchantment; and they are equally 
dexterous in striking their tents, and 
preparing for a' march, when the sig- 
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nal'is given ; fo every tent two horses 
or mules are allotted, one to carry the 
tent, and another the poles or sticks, 
which are neatly made of red cedar : 
they all travel on horseback. Their 
horses they never turn loose to graze, 
but always keep them tied with a long 
cabras or halter; and every two or 
three days they are obliged to move, on 
account of all the, grass near them be- 
ing eaten up, they have such numbers 
of horses. They are good horsemen, 
and have good horses, most of which 
have been bred by themselves, and be- 
ing accustomed from when very young 
to be handled, they are remarkably do- 
cile and gentle. They sometimes catch 
wild horses, which are every where 
amongst them, in immense droves 
They hunt down the buffalo on horse- 
back, and kill them [it] either with the 
bow or a sharp stick; like a spear, which 
they carry in their hands. They are 
generally at war with the Spaniards, of- 
ten committing depredations upon the 
inhabitants of Santa Fé and St. Antoine ; 
but have always been friendly or civil to 
any French or Americans: who have 
been among them. They are strong 
and athletic, and the elderly men are as 
fat as though they had lived upon Eng- 
lish beef and porter. 

‘It is said the man who kills a buf- 
falo catches the blood, and drinks it 
while warm ; they likewise eat the liv- 
er raw, before it is cold, and use the 
gall by way of sauce. They are, for sa- 
vages, uncommonly clean in their per- 
sons ; the dress of the women is a long 
~ loose robe, that reaches from their chin 
to the ground, tied round with a fancy 
sash or girdle, all made of neatly dress- 
- ed leather, on which they.paint figures 
of different colours and significations ; 
the dress of the men is close leather 
pantaloons and a hunting shirt, or frock, 
of the same. They never remain long 
enough in the same place to plant any 
thing. The small Cayenne pepper 


grows spontaneously in thé country, 


with which, and some [other ] wild herbs 
and fruits, particularly a bean that grows 
in great plenty, on a small tree resem- 


bling a willow, called Masketo, the wo- 


men cook their buffalo-beef, ‘in a man- 
ner that would be grateful to an En- 
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glish ’squire. They  altetnately oe | 
cupy the immense space of country 
from the Trinity and Braces, crossing 
the Red river, to the heads of the Ar. | 
kansa and Missouri, tothe river Grande, | 
and beyond it, about Santa Fé, and 
over the dividing ridge, on the waters 
of the Western Ocean, where they say 
they have seen large pirogues, with 
masts to them; in describing which 
they make a drawing of a ship, with 
all its sails and rigging ; and they de- 


scribe a place where they have seen- 
vessels ascending a river, over which 
was a drawbridge, that opened to give — 


them a passage. Their native lar 
guage of sounds differs from the lat 
guage of any other nation, and none 
can either speak or understand it ; bit 
they have a language by signs that al 


Indians understand, and by which they © 


converse much among themselves 
They have a number of Spanish men 
and women among them, who ate 
slaves, and who [whom] they mate 
prisoners when young. l 
‘ A gentleman now living at Natch+ 
toches, who some years ago carried où 
a trade with the Hietans, a few days 
ago related to me the following story: 
‘ About: twenty years ago, a party 
these Indians passed over the mer 
Grande to Chewawa, the residence 0 
the governor of what'is called the me 
internal provinces ; lay in ambush 
an opportunity, and made prisoner te 
governor’s daughter, a young lady, 8% 
ing in her coach to mass, and broug 
her off. ` The governor sent a mesig 
to him (my informant), with a thousa? 
dollars, for the purpose of recoveriif 
his daughter: he immediately: 4s 
patched a confidential trader, then 1 
his employ, with the amount of the 
thousand ‘dollars; in merchandise, who 
repaired to the nation, found her, a 
purchased her ransom ; but; to his ee 
‘surprise, ‘she refused to return yea 
him to her father, and sent by him 
foliowing message : That the mo 
had disfigured her face, by tatoomg d 
‘according to their fancy and mae 
beauty, and a young man of them 
taken her for his wife, by whom : 
believed herself pregnant ; that Y 
| become reconciled to their mode of 18 


pm 


l 


ad was well treated.by her husband; 
and that she should be more unhappy 
by returning to her father, under. these 
circumstances, than by remaining where 


; she was. Which message was convey- 


! 
i 


i 
} 


+ edtoher father, who rewarded the trad- 


: er by a present of three hundred dol- 
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lars more, for. his trouble and fidelity ; 
and his daughter is now living with her 
Indian husband, in the nation, by whom 
she has three children.’ 

I think it right, for the lady’s sake, 
to suggest, that the writer of this anec- 
dote, in spite of what is said, can scarce- 
ly be supposed to mean that she has had 
her children dy the nation, rather than 
by her Indian husband. Literary sins, 
indeed, are so numerous in this pub- 
lication, that it will never do to dwell 
on them ; but the present, and some 
others, are of the crying kind. . 

I shall proceed to extracta few other 
passages that have more peculiarly fix- 
ed my attention. They occur in the 
Observations of Messrs. Dunbar and 

Hunter, made on a voyage commen- 
cing at St. Catharine’s Landing, on the 
east. bank of the Missisippi, proceeding 


: downward to the mouth of. the Red 


river, &c. and which, besides the geo- 
logical and other particulars they con- 
tain, have the merit of being written 
m plainer English than is usual. 
The following are interesting remarks : 
‘ Those: prairies .are plains, or savan- 
has, without timber; generally very 
fertile, and producing an exuberance of 
strong, thick and coarse herbage— 
When a piece of ground has once got 
into this state, in an Indian country, it 
can have no opportunity of reproducing 
timber, it being an invariable practice 
to set fire to the dry grass, in the fall or 
winter, to obtain the -advantage of at- 
tractine game when the young tender 
grass begins to spring : this destroys 
the young timber, and the frazrie annu- 
ally gains upen the woodland. It is 
probable that the immense plains, known 
toexist in America, owe their origin to 
this custom.’—p. 89. < Mr. Dunbar 
ebserves, that the change of colour in 
the leaves of vegetables, which is pro- 
bably occasioned by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere acting on the vegetable mat- 
ter, deprived of the power of the vital 
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principle, may serve as an excellent 
guide to the naturalist who directs his 
attention to the discovery of new ob- 
jects for the use of the dyer. For he 

has always remarked that the leaves of 
those trees whose bark or wood are 

known to produce a dye, are changed, in 

autumn, to the same colour which is ex- 
tracted in the dyer’s vat from the woods; 
more especially by the use of mordants, 

as alum, &c. which yields [yield] 

oxygen: thus, the foliage of the hic-. 
kory and oak, which produces the quer- 
citron bark, is changed before its fall into 
a beautiful yellow; other oaks assume a 
fawn colour, a liver colour, or a blood 
colour, and are known to yield dyes of 
the same complexion.’ —p. 92. < The 
bear is now also in his best state, with 

regard the quality of his fur, and the 
quantity of fat or oil he yields, as he 

has been feasting luxuriantly on the au- 

tumnal fruits of the forest. It is here 

well known, that he does not confine 
himself, as some writers have supposed, 
to vegetable food: he is particularly 
fond of hog’s flesh; sheep and calves 
are frequently his prey ; and no animal 
escapes him which comes within his 
power, and which he is able to con- 
quer. He often destroys the fawn, 
when chance throws it in his way ; he 
cannot however discover it by smelling, 


notwithstanding the excellence of his 


scent, for Nature has for its protection, 
denied the fawn the property. of leaving 
any effluvium upon its track, a proper- 
ty so powerful in the old deer.’—‘ It 
may not be generally known to natur- 
alists, that between the hoof of the 
deer, &c. there is found a sack, with its. 
mouth inclining upwards, containing 
more or less of musk, and which, by 
escaping over the opening, in propor- 
tion to the secretion, causes the foot to 
leave a scent on the ground, wherever 
it passes. During the rutting season, 
this musk is so abundant, particularly 
in old males, as to be smelt by the hun- 
ters at a considerable distance.’-—‘ The 
bear, unlike most other beast of prey, 
does not kill the animal he has seized 
upon before he eats it; but regardless of 
its struggles, cries, and lamentations, 
fastens upon, and if the expression be 
allowable, devours it alive.’——p. 95. 
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‘Ona mountain, to.the west of the hot 
springs, the travellers found what ap- 
pears to be a new plant: ‘ Notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather, a 
considerable number, and some variety, 
of plants were in flower, and others re- 
tained their verdure :. indeed, the ridge 
was more temperate than the valley be- 
low ; there it was cold, damp and pe- 
netrating ; here, dry, and the atmos- 
phere mild. Of the plants growing 
here, was a species of cabbage: the 
plants grow with expanded , leaves, 
spreading on the ground, of a deep 
green, with a. shade of purple: the 
taste of the cabbage was plainly predo- 
minant, with an agreeable warmth, in- 
clining to that of the radish; several 
tap-ropts penetrated into the soil, ofa 
white colour, .having the taste of horse- 
radish, but much milder. . A quantity 
ef them, taken to the camp and dress- 
ed, proved palatable and mild. : It is 
not.probable that cabbage-seed has been 
scattered on this ridge; the hunters 
ascending this river have. always had 
different objects. Until further eluci- 
dation, this cahbage must be consider- 
ed.as indigenous to this sequestered 
quarter, and may be. denominated the 
Cabbage-radish of the Washita?’ p. 
108.—-We have already the Turnip- 
cabbage ; andthe present discovery fur- 
nishes a new instance of that combi- 
nation in one body of the useful proper- 
ties of two or. more; so frequent in na- 
ture. From this vegetable, which pro- 
mises to afford a valuable article of food; 
we may turn, with the. travellers, to 
one of. uncommon. beauty, the Bois- 


d’arc, Bow-wood, or Yellow-wood, of 


which Mr. Dunbar obtained one or two 
silps, from the Missouri: ‘ The tree, 
in its natural soil, when laden with its 
golden fruit,- nearly as large as the egg 
ofan ostrich, presents the most splen- 
did appearance. Its foliage is of a deep 


' green, resembling the varnished leaf 


ofthe orange-tree ; and, upon the whole, 
no forest-tree can compare with it in 
ornamental grandeur. 
the young tree resembles, in texture, 


the dog-wood bark; the appearance of 


the wood recommends it for trial as an 
articlé which may yield a yellow dye. 
It is deciduous ; the branches are nu- 


The bark of 
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merous, and’ full of short thorns ‘or 
prickles, which seem to. point it- out as 
proper. for hedges or live fences. This 


tree is known to exist near the Nak- 


itosh (perhaps in latitude 32 degrees) 
and up the river Akansa,_ high up (per- 
haps in lat. 36 degrees) ; it is therefore 


probable that it may thrive from lati- 
tude 38 to 40 degrees, and will be a 


great acquisition to the United States, 
if it possess no other merit than that of 
being ornamental.’ -p. 121.—Of the 
Myrtle. Wax-tree, another vegetable 


ing in hot water: ‘The myrtle war 
tree grows in the vicinity of the springs. 
At the season in. which the voyagers 


were there,: the wax was no longer | 
green, but had changed its colour toa — 


greyish white, from its long exposure 


to the weather. The berry,. when:ex- | 
amined by.a microscope, is less than | 


the smallest garden-pea, approaching 
toan oval in form. The nucleus, o 
real seed, is the. size of the seed of a 
radish, and is covered with. a number 
of kidney-shaped glands,, of, a brown 


‘colour and, sweet taste; these glands 


secrete the wax which completely enve- 
lopes them, and, at this season, gives 


perfectly white berry. This-is avali- 
ble.plant, and merits attention : Its f- 
vourite :position is, a dry soil, rather 
poor, and looking down upon the w 
ter. It is well adapted to ornament 
the margins of canals, lakes, or rvu- 
lets.’—p. 109. «Visitants to the bot 
springs having observed shrubs and 
‘trees with their roots in the hot waleh 
have. been induced to try experiments 


run of hot water.. Some branches ° 
the wax-myrtle were found thrust. m 
the bottom of a spring-run, the water 
of which was 130 degrees by Fahrer 
heit’s thermometer ; the foliage an 
' fruit of the branch were not only oe 
and healthy, but at the surface Ol! 

water roots were actually. sprouting 
from it; on pulling it up, n a 
which had penetrated the hot san® 
found -decayed.’—p. 112. Bub 
mal, as well as vegetable life, is 0 
in this sityation ; so multiform 


. described in these observations, a sin- 
gular fact is recorded, that of its thriv- | 


to the whole the appearance of anim — 


by sticking branches of trees m the | 


ane i 
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works of nature ! so universal the or- 
ganic system != 
Life buds, or breathes, from Indus‘to the 


poles, | 
And the vast surface kindles as it rolls. 


“The green surface at the bottom of 
the hot springs, and which at first sight 
has the appearance of plush, on exami- 
nation by the microscope, was found 
tobe a vegetable production. A film 
of grten matter Spreads itself on the 
calcareous base, from which rise fibres 
more than half an inch in length, form- 
ing a beautiful vegetation. Before the 
microscope it sparkled with innumer- 
able nodules of lime, some parts of 

which. were beautifully crystallized. 
This circumstance might cause a doubt 
of its being a true vegetable; but its 
great resemblance to some of the moss- 
es particularly the dyssi, and the dis- 
uvery which Mr. Dunbar made of its 
bing the residence of animal life con- 
firmed his belief in its being a true 
moss. After a diligent search, he dis- 
covered a very minute shell-fish, of 
the bivalve kind, inhabiting this moss; 
its shape nearly that of the fresh-water 
muscle ; the colour of the shell a grey- 
sh brown, with spots of a purplish 
colour. When the. animal is undis- 
turbed, it opens the shell, and thrusts 
out four legs, very transparent, and ar- 
ticulated like- those of a quadruped ; 
the extremities of the fore legs are ve- 
ty slender and sharp, but those of the 
hind legs: rather broader, apparently 
amed with minute toes : from the ex- 
tremity of each shell issues three or 
fou forked hairs, which the animal 
seems to possess the power of moving : 
the fore-legs are probably formed for 
making incisions into the moss, for the 
purpose of procuring access to the 


Juices of the living plant, upon which; 


no doubt, it feeds. It may be provid- 
ed with a proboscis, although it did 
not appear while the animal was under 
examination. The hind legs are well 
adapted for propelling it in its progress 
Ja the moss, or through the water.’ 

.113. . 

The existence of an animal -whose 
life is passed within an atmosphere of 
hot water is exceedingly curious ; but, 
o a little., reflection, we mast per- 
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ceive, that there is nothing to stagger 


‘our belief in the proposition that anis 


mals may subsist equally in hot and 


_| cold water as in hot and cold air. What 


is peculiar, is the high degree of heat. 


This animal was found at the bottom 


of the springs, where the heat must be 
the greatest ; and the several tempe- 
ratures of the springs are stated to be 
132, 136, 150 and 154 degrees of 
The extraordinary pro- 
perty of withstanding the action of ca- 
loric, thus evinced in this animal, sets 
at an immeasureable distance all that 
may have been done through certain 
media, as described in the essay on the 
incombustible Spaniard, lately insert- 
ed in the Port Folio; but one of the 
most interesting inquiries which this 
discovery suggests, is into the rela- 
tions of the Aot-water muscle with the 
animal world at large. Does it subsist 
solely on vegetable food? or are there 
still inferior orders of animals, inhabit- 
ants of the same scalding abode, and 
which are its prey? Or, if it subsist 
solely onthe juices of the moss on which 
it is found, of what other animal is it 
the food? Ifofthe vermes, mention- 
ed in another place, what is the ani- . 
mal that devours the vermes? With 
respect to the mere action of the heat- 
ed water on the substance of the animal, 
it is worthy of remark, that in the in- 
stance of the muscle, the grey and 
even purple colour of the shell re- 
mains, while, in all similar cases, the 
colouring. matter is--removed, in the 
process uf oxydation. This, indeed, 
is a phenomenon ‘to be'expected ; for 
the animal] could not sustain the heat, 
were there not in its.composition the 


.means of resisting the action of the 
matter of heat, and of which resistance 


its colours are the visible sign. 
o 'METOICOS. 


ee 


` For the Port Folio. 


' (The Edinburgh reviews, whose taste and 


judgment are seldom to be impeached, 
have pronounced the following monody 
by Coleridge, upon Chatterton, to be of a 
very . superior character. The author of 
this pathetic poem, however eyroneous in 
his political creed, is a man of genius and 
a poet. The description of Chatterton’s 
first literary-adventure, the budding and 
O 
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blasting of the Tree of Hope, and the 
imagery of Maternal Affection, Indigha- 
- tion and Despair beside the forlorn pal- 
let of the neglected Minstrel; are all ex- 


cellent; the last, in particular, reminds | 


us of the style of the gloomy Dante. The 
conclusion of this poem, in which the au- 
thor, in ‘a'spirit of poetry, though of the 
most -profound ignorance: of his subject, 
- begins to rant about Freedom’s uxdivided 
dale in this distracted country, and ima- 
gines himself on the banks of the Susque- 
hannah and all that, alludes to a wild 
scheme that he and Southey and one or 
two more hair-brained young men had 
formed for migrating to the woods of 
Pennsylvania, where they proposed to 
ficet the time carelessly as they did in the 
golden age. This project, equally roman- 
tic and ridiculous, was abandoned proba- 
` bly in consequence of the sinister luck of 
‘their friend Priestley. Since his ill- 
omen’d adventure, we have heard no 
. more of this pastoral visit to Arcadian 
America. ] 


When, faint and sad, o’er sorrow’s desart 
wiid, E 
Slow journeys onward poor Misfortune’s 


When- are each lovely form by Fancy 
5 est, 
And inly pines the self-consuming breast; 

(No scourge of scorpions in thy right arm 
dread, 

No helmed terrors nodding o’er thy head,) 

Assume, O Dearu! the cherub wings of 

PEACE, € 
Ánd bid the heart-sick wanderer’s anguish 
cease ! 


Thee, CHATTERTON! yon unblest stones 

protect. os | 

From wan, and the bleak freezings of ne- 
.  glect! 

Escap’d the sore wounds of Affliction’s 


r : | 
Meek at the throne of Mercy and of God, 


Perchance, thou raisest high the enraptur’d- 


‘hymn l 
Amid the blaze of seraphim !` 


Yet oft (tis Nature’s call) 
I weep that heav’n-born genius so should 


And oft, in Fancy’s saddest hour, my soul 

Averted shudders at the poison’d bowl; 

Now groans my sick’ning heart, as still I 
view . 

_ Thy corpse of livid hue; — 

And now a flash of indignation high 

Darts through the tear that glistens in mine 
eye! `~ 

Is this the land of song-enobled line? 

Is this the land where Genius ne’er in 


vain So, i 
Pow’d forth his lofty strain? 
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| | | Ah me ! yet Spenser, gentlest bard divine, 


Beneath chill disappointment’s shade, 
His weary limbs in lonely-anguish laid: 


And g'er her darling dead, — 
Pity hopeless hung her head ; 


While ‘’mid the pelting of that merciless 


storm,’ | 
Sunk to the cold earth Otwavy’s famish’d 


form ! 


Sublime of thought, and confident of fame, 
From vales where Avon winds, the Miy- 


~ STREL came. 
Light hearted youth! he hastes along, 


And meditates the future song, = - 
How dauntless Alla fray’d the Dacyan foes ; 


See, as floating high in air 
Glitter the sunny visions fair, 
His eyes dance rapture and his bosom 
glows! 5 
Yes! clad in Nature’s rich array, 
And bright in all her tender hues, 
Sweet tree of hope ! thou loveliest child of 
spring, 
Most fair didst thou disclose thine early 
bloom, 


Loading the west winds with its soft 


. perfume! -> ; 

And Fancy, elfin form of gorgeous wing, 

= Onr at blossom hung her fostering 
ews 


ewes | 
That, changeful, wanton’d to the orient _ 


— day! ; 
But soon, upon thy poor unshelter’d head, 
Did Penury her sickly mildew shed; 
And soon the scalding light’ning bade thee 
stand, ` Sine 
In frowning horror o’er the blighted land. 


Ah! where are fied.the charms of vernal 
grace, ., . 

And Joy’s wild gleams light-flashing o'e 

thy face? 

Yours, of tumultuous soul and haggard 


eye, . 

Thy wasted form, thy hurried steps I view: 
On thy coa forehead starts the anguish’d 
ew ; 

And dreadful was that bosom-rending sigh: 


Such were the struggles of the gloomy 


hour, ` 
When Careg, of wither’d brow, 
Prepar’d the poison’s power. 
Already to thy lips was rais’d the bowl, 
When near thee stood Arrection meek, 
(Her bosom bare and wildly pale her cheek) 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll a 
On scenes that well might melt thy soul; 
Thy native cot she flash’d upon thy view, 
Thy native cot, where still, at close of dar, 
Peace smiling sat, and listen’d to thy lay ; 
Thy sister’s shrieks she bade thee hear, - 
And mark thy mother’s tear ; _ 
See, see her breast’s convulsive throe, 
Her silent agony of woe. 
Ah! dask the poison’d chalice from tbf 
and ! 


And thou hadst dash’d it, at 
_ mand, TA 
But that DesPrarr and INDIGNATION rose, 
And told again the story of thy woes; 
Toldthe keen insult of the unfeeling heart, 
The dread dependance on the: low-born 
mind ; ` 
Told every pang with 
smart, , 
Neglect, ae o a inning scorn and want com- 
in’ 


Recoiling quick,. thou badst the friend of 


pain 
Roll the black tide of death thro’ every 
freezing vein. 


Ye woods, that wave o’er Avon’s rocky 
steep, 
* ToFancy’s ear sweet is your murmuring 
deep! 
For here she loves the cypress wreath to 
' weave, — 


her soft com- 


which thy soul must 


Watching, with wistful eye, the saddening | 


tints of eve; | | 
Here, far from men, amid this pathless 


grove, 7 
In solemn thought the MINSTREL wont to 
rove 
Like star-beam on the slow sequester’d 
tide 
Lone-glittering thro’ the high tree branch- 
ing wide. - 
And here, in InsprraTion’s eager hour, 
When most the big soul feels the madd’ning 
pow’r, 
These wilds, these caverns roaming o’er, 
Round which the screaming sea-gulls 


roar, - 
With wild unequall’d steps he pass’d along, 
Oft pouring on the winds a broken song: 
Anon, upon some rough rock’s fearful brow 
Would pause abrupt—and gaze upon the 
waves below. 
Por CHATTERTON! he sorrows for thy 


Who would have prais’d and lov’d thee, ere 
' + too late. | 
Por CHATTERTON! 
hues, | 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshap’d tomb; 
But dare no longer on the sad theme muse, 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred 


', .doom; . 
For oh! big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s 


farewel ! of darkest 


- Wing, : ; e . 
Have blackened the fair promise of my 


‘spring: ~- a8 
And the stern Fates transpiere’d, with view- 


less dart, 
The last pale hope, that shiver’d at my 
heart! = : 
Hence, gloomy thoughts! no more my 
soul shall dwell 7 
On joys that were! no more endure to 
weigh ` 


The shame and anguish of the evil day, 
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Wisely forgetful! o’er the ocean-swell 
Sublime of hope, I seek the cottag’d dell, 
Where Virtue calm with careless step may 
stray 

And, dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 
The wizard passions weave an holy spell! 

O CĦaTTERTON! that thou wert yet alive! 
Sure thou wouldst spread the canvas to the 


gale,. 

And love, with us, 

_- drive . 
O’er peaceful Freedom’s unp1vipeEp dale; 
And we, at sober eve, would round thee 

thron 
Hanging, enraptur’d, on thy stately song! 
And greet with smiles the young-eyed Poesy 
All deftly mask’d, as hoar antiquity. ra 
Alas, vain phantasies! the fleeting brood 
Of wo self-solac’d in her dreamy mood!’ 
Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream 
Where Susquehannah pours his untam’d 
stream ; 

And on some hill, whose forest-frowning 
side 
Waves o’er the murmurs of his calmer tide, 
Will raise a solemn cenotaph to thee, 
Sweet harper of time-shrouded minstrelsy! 
And there, sooth’d sadly by the dirgeful 


wind, 
Muse on the sore ills I had left behind. 


VARIETY. 


Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. — 
OLD BALLAD. 


The following song is a tolerable des- 
cription of the mingled pains and plea- 
sures of a military life: . 

Little thinks the townsman’s wife, 

While at home she tarries, 

What must be the lass’s life 

Who a soldier marries ! 

Now with weary marching spent, ` 
. _ Dancing now before the tent, 

Lira, lira, lira, la, l 

With her jolly soldier. 
In the camp at night she lies, 
Wind and weather scorning, 
Only griev’d her love must rise, 
And quit her in the morning ; 
But, the doubtful skirmish done, 
Blithe she sings at set of sun, 
Lira, lira, lira, la, 
With her jally soldier. 
Should the captain of her dear. . 
Use his vain endeavour, .. 
(Whispering nonsense in her ear) 
Two fond hearts to sever, | 
At his passion she will scoff, - | 
Laughing, thns she’ll put him off 
Lira, ljra, lira, la, 
For her jolly soldier. 


the tinkling team. to 
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-. Anacreontic by captain Morris; for) . The following pathetic glee, by M. 
which: he received the prize of the] G. Lewis, Esq. is a pleasing proof of 
gold cup from the Harmonic Society.. | his powers as a song writer: 


Come, thou soul reviving cup, ] Sailor boy! sailor boy! sleep, my sweet | 
. And try thy healing art; — , fellow, | 
Light the Fancy’s visions up— ‘O’er your rock’d vessel though thunder. 
And warm my wasted heart! bolts roll; . 
' Touch with glowing tints of bliss \ | Wild though the ocean raves, loud though 
Memory’s fading dream ; 4 . winds bellow, | 
z Give me, while thy lip I kiss, © - > à Calm be your bosom, for pure is your soul. 
The heaven that’s in my dream. Lullaby, lullaby, poor sailor boy, 
‘ In thy fount the Lyric Muse Let not the tempest your slumbers destroy, 
' Ever dipp’d her wing; No terrors of conscience your bosom annoy, 
Anacreon fed upon thy dews, — Ther lullaby, lullaby, poor sailor boy. 
And Horace drain’d thy spring! Sailor boy, sailor boy, danger not bringi 
I, too, humblést of the train, | Home 2 your (houei Caines cominited 
There my spirit find, | , before, : 
Freshen there my languid brain, Tost on rough seas, in a narrow cot swing- 
And store my vacant mind. ing, ne 
- When, blest cup, thy fires divine Safer you sleep than a villain on shore. | 
Pierce through Time’s. dark reign, Lullaby, lullaby, &e. | 


All the joys, that once were mine, . 
I snatch from Death again; — 

And, tho’ oft fond Anguish hes 
O’er my melting mind, 


=~ 


The ensuing lines. will please the 
sentimental Misses, who, like Beatrice, 


Hope still starts to Sorrow’s eyes sit-in a corner and cry, Heigho fora 
And drinks the tear behind. | husband! , : 
Ne’er, sweet Cup, was votary blest I love. but I dare not ià h 
: y wae 
More-through life than- me ; Yet treasure his name in my heart; 
And that life, with grateful breast, Fond heart, which in infancy knew 
_ Thou seest I give to thee ! | Each tender access and its smart: | 
Midst thy rosé-wreath’d‘nymphs I pass And mutual, dear youth, is the flame, | 
Mirth S sweet hours aways- | ‘A flame which no ill can annoy, 
Pleas’d, while Time rune through the glass For Hymen shall sanction the same, ` 
ee F ancy pe neal g And Love. sound the trumpet of Joy. 
Then, magic Cup, again for me I grieve when my love iS away, . 
r Thy eb apa try; o Though seldom he leaves me behind, 
Eam et Ta en nas . Yet still I have. something to say, 
o lif ce hie yu sat ys eyes. And charge him with being unkind; 
a t ip ighten ; eart away But why, silly girl, do I chide? 
n- Pleasures downy wing, O tell me, dear Cupid, sweet boy,: 
And let me taste that bliss to day When Hymen soon makes me a bride 
To-morrow may not bring. i © And Love sounds 0 
ounds the trumpet of Joy. 
A SONG, l AE 
ON HEARING SEVERAL NIGHTINGALES. A little boy seeing- a gentlema 


Reveillés, comme moi, parlez des soins d’a- | walking the street, placed himself in’ 


| 
mors aay : convenient place to speak with him; 
J a Paid rossignols, vous chantez votre | when the gentleman came up, the boy 
Et je chante à mon tọ ` j pulled off his hat, held it. out to the | 
Les transports de men ame. gentleman, and begged for a few cents: | 
Nous sommes tous également charmés, “ Money !”? exclaimed the gentlemal, 
Mais nous ne parlons pas de même : ~. {you had much better beg for mal- ; 
Vous vous louez de ce que vous aimez; ners than money.” «I ake d ‘gai | 
Et je me plains de ce que j’aime. the boy, “ for what I thought you had | 
IMITATED. | themostot” 
Wakeful, like me, you fill the grove, i E; 
Sweet birds, with ceaseless notes of love, . oe ae 
Like you, I ceaseless would impart Several of the British dames 


In song the transports of my heart ; very fond of the Trafalgar garter, on | 
Like you an equal fondness show | which is inscribed the ‘memorable sir: 


And show, alas! in vain; . a ery men 
Your notes with grateful praises glow ; = a Bis land expects that every 
-I sing but to complain. - PEECOMAE a 
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The {following ode, in the original, 
has long been the theme of admiration 
among critics of the purest taste, for 
the suavity. of its numbers, the ease of 
its expression, and the pathos of its 
sentiments. The ensuing translation 
the poet of Verona. might himself ap- 
prove: | 


CATULLUS, ODE XXIX. 


Sweetest isle of lake or main, 
Sirmio, with what joy, again 
I revisit thy dear shore ; 
All my wandering labours o’er. 
Scarce my senses I believe, 
When they tell me, nor deceive, 
That not heough Asia’s fields I roam, 
But safely view my native home. 


O what more blissful than to find 
Repose from care, and ease of mind— 
With foreign toil long wearied grown,— 
On that dear spot on which alone _ 

Our hearts are fix’d, and pleasure past 

Revive, and fill our bliss at last ; 

That genial spot, that sacred ground, 
Where youth its earliest habits found: 
How sweet, within my native shed, 
To press the dear deserted bed! | 

Such joy as this by pain procur’d, 

Repays the labours I’ve endur’d, 
Delightful Sirmio, hail! rejoice 
To hear thy master’s well-known voice; 
Hail his late, but glad return: 
And ye, hard by, who pour yon urn, 
Ve waters of the Larian lake, 
In your old neighbour’s joy partake ; 
And all ye shores that home attend, ~ 
Exult and laugh to meet your friend. 


The following verses were com- 

d on the return of Sir Francis 

e, after his voyage round the 

world. They are preserved in Cam- 
den’s Life of Queen Elizabeth: . 


Drace, perrerati quem novit terminus orbis, 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus., 

Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum, 
Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. 


` IMITATED. 
Where’er old Ocean’s boundless waters 


roll 
Has borne, great Drake, thy bark from 
pole to pole, 
Should envious mortals o’er thy labours 


sleep, | 
The stars, which led thee thro’ the ven- 
. trous deep, `. l 
Shall teù oy praises; and thy well-earn’d 


ame 
The Sun, thy fellow traveller, proclaim. 
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_ The English are a-nation of Nimrods, 
and the leve of hunting has connected 
the tones of the jovial horn with some 
of the. sweetest notes of the muse. 
The hunting songs of England are re- 
markable for vivacity of description 
and melody of numbers. Among those 
sung by Incledon, which are most 
continually. encored, -is the following, 
which, in a very spirited manner, des- 
cribes a morning landscape, a sports- 
man’s preparation, and the death of 
the deer: a 
Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And spangles deck the thorn, ` 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 
The lark springs from the corn ; 
Dogs, huntsmen round the window throng, 
: Fleet Towler leads the cry: 
Arise the burthen of my song, 
This day, a stag must die! 
With a hey, ho, chivy, 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! ' 
Arise the burthen of my song, 
This day, a stag must die ! . 
The cordial takes tts merry round; _ 
The laugh ‘and joke prevail; 
The huntsman winds a jovial sound; . 
- The dogs snuff up the gale; 
The upland wilds they sweep along, 
_ O’er fields, through brakes they Ry, 
The game is rous’d, too true the song, 
This day, a stag must die! © 
With a hey, ho, &c. 
Poor stag, the dogs thy haunches gore, 
The tears run down thy face! — 
The huntsman’s pleasure is no more; 
His joys, were in the chace ! 
Alike the sportsmen of the town, 
The virgin-game in view, | 
Are full content to run them down, - 
Then they in turn pursue ! 
‘With a hey, ho, &c. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


c BurKE’s COMPENDIUM OF FARRIERY.” 


It is somewhat extraordinary, that 
though for ages, comparative anatomy 
was carefully studied, physicians be- 
stowed no portion of their attention to 
the investigation of the. diseases of the 
inferior animals. But of late, as if to 
compensate for the preceding neglect, 
veterinary medicine, at least, has been 
cultivated: with uncommon industry. 
Schools, in many of the large cities of 
Europe, are established, where the 
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science is regularly taught by profes- 
© sors, every way qualified for the un- 
dertaking. .In the lectures of these, 
the structure of the horse is accurately 
demonstrated, the functions of the dif- 
ferent organs explained, and his pecu- 
liar diseases, with the best mode of 
treatment, described. 

Farriery has, in consequence, been 
suddenly raised from a crude ‘indigest 
of ignorance to a department of phy- 
sic, and the practice of it taken out of 
the hands of the empiric, and placed 
where it can be skilfully exercised. 

We. however, as yet, have derived 
no advantage from the recent improve- 
ment of veterinary medicine abroad. 
Farriery is still with us the trade of the 
mere fretender. Perhaps it may be 
owing principally to the want of a po- 
pular Vade. Mecum. Taplin’s trea- 
tise, once of such a character, is now 
wholly obsolete. The modern writings 
of Godwin, Coleman, and Clarke, have 
certainly great merit, but they are too 


voluminous and technically written to | 


be generally circulated. We, there- 
fore, who are anxious to promote so 
useful a branch of knowledge, were ex- 
ceedingly gratified to. find that Mr. 
Humphreys, : an enterprising book- 
seller, has announced for republication, 
« Burke’s Compendium.” This small 
tract, which has just appeared in Lon- 
don, we have had an opportunity of 
perusing. Who Mr. Burke is, we do 
not know, but his book contains abun- 
dant proof of his being thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject he treats. He 
seems to have intended to present to 
the public a concise account of what- 
ever is really important, either in the 
theory or practice of Farriery, and he 
has very successfully executed his de- 
sign. The arrangement of the matter 
is perspicuous, and the style easy and 
familiar. | | 
The work is 
tions: a 
I. Contains a view of the anatomy 
and physiology of the horse, or expla- 
nation of the various parts, with their 
uses. o 
- JI. Comprises a description of his 
diseases and injuries, with their symp- 
toms and methed of cure, to which are 


divided into two sec- 
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added, a brief examination of the struc- 
ture of the foot, and observations on 
shoeing. —- pa a 

` We cannot dismiss this article with- 
out strenuously recommending to every 
one who wishes to'be made acquainted 
with the beautiful economy of the ani- 
mal, or of acquiring a plan of treating 


his diseases, founded on correct prin- 


ciples, to purchase, and to diligently 
read, ** Burke’s Compendium.” | 
MEpIcus, | 


‘ 3 


T 
TO READERS AND CQRRESPONDENTS. 


The letter from Davip Dusiovs,* 
with a few exceptions, is written in the 
idiom of pure English. This narrative 

strikingly exemplifies the asseftion of 
Pore, respecting the mutability of our 
humours and opinions, But let not 
our author take refuge from disappoint- 
ment, in the dreariness of scepticism, 
nor surrender principle to the undis- 
ciplined rabble of Chance. | 


Caledonian we have most cheerfully 
inserted, and we discern distinctly, 
through the occasional mistiness of an 


uncouth style, both. the spirit of 4. 


Scotchman and the seminal principles 
of a poet. Let him proceed adven- 
turously. Let him gaze intently: on 
the glories of nature and the various 
tints of “ many. coloured life.” - Let 
him assiduously study his favourite 
Burns, and then express the emotions: 
of genius in the language of: Passion, 
Poetry and Nature. | 


* This author is partial to the American 
verb progressed. He means advanced, which 
is the only legitimate word to express the 
idea. The authority of General Hamilton 
has been quoted, in support of this bar- 
barism. But it should be remembered that 
our speech and writings are frequently 
tainted by the bad.company we are obli 
to keep, and that HamiLTon was too often 
surrounded by vulgar provincials, and dull 
whigs, whose style, of course, was a con- 
tinued warfare with the English idiom. The 
splendid name of Hamilton cannot save this 
vile word from putrefaction and oblivion. 
It will first be damned and then forgotten, 
a many other fooleries in the American 
arce. 


The artless verses from the humble 
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We forward to Mr. Dennie an extract 
frum the Anthology, where it appears to 
have been printed incorrectly. As the au- 
thor wishes to give it both consequence and 


correctness, it 1s submitted to the Editor of 


the Port Folio, where, if it merits the ho- 
nour, it will gain admission. 
FROM THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


EPISTLE TO THEOPHILUS PARSONS, UPON 
HIS ACCEPTING THE APPQINTMENT OF 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME JUDI- 
CIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


And does that mind, which every mind 
excels, 
Quit the proud path, where Fame triumph- 
ant dwells, 
While at her side prolific Fortune stands, 
And showers her bounty with unsparing 
hands, | i“ i, a 
Bids but thy genius ask, and all obey— 
Why fling the doubly. proffer’d boon away? 
For the dull dench the inspiring rode dis- 
claim? 
False to thyself, to Fortune, and to Fame! 


Tuov, like an eastern monarch, reign’dst 

alone, 

Nor could the aspiring brother reach thy 
throne ; 

Or, like a giant, tow’ring o’er thy kind, 

More strong than monarchs, in the sway of 
mind ; 

But now, uncheer’d by Fortune’s vertic rays, 

Tedious and tame will lower thy shadowy 
days, 

Condemn’d to heed the ever-during plea, 

Which endless folly, blund’ring, pours on 


thee ; 
Or, stifling all thy suffering heart’s desire, 
With fault’ring accent bid the wretch ex- 
pire ; 


Even him, whose wrongs awoke the feeling | 


_ sigh, : 
Him may unseeing Justice doom to die.— 
Such is thy fate—with pain’d and patient 

ear, 
The hard monotony of words to hear; 
Misguided Error, wand’ring far from sense, 
Pride’s pompous phrase, and Passion’s rude 
pretence, `- : ` 
Await thee now, from morn’s unwelcome 


ra 

To the bios shadows of retreating day. 

What though some soaring genius, true to 
thine, ; 

In mental radiance bid the forum shine, 

Deep, fervid, full, with sacred science 
fraught,- l cor 

And all thé grac’d pre-eminence of thought, 

Forceful as reason in her high career, 

Yet falls like music on the astonish’d ear, 


es ' 
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POETRY. 


When, as a charm, the fluent strain is found 
To bid enamour’d silence hover round, . 
Calling from thee that smile, which seems 


to speak, 


Gives the delighted flush to pass thy cheek: 
More dark will seem the void his pause 


supplies, 


More bleak the wild, that mocks thy search- 


ing eyes. i 
Small is the meed the uncherish’d muse 
.. can give, 


’Tis thine to honour, and thy praise will live, 
Still thou must shine, and with unequall’d 


rays, | 


Th’ undying MansF1iELp of departed days; 
On thee will Genius rest her votive eyes, 
Led by thy light another Parsoys rise. 
GUIDE or THE Laws! ne'er to thy coun- 


try lost, 


Thine is the wrong—but hers the boon ahd 


boast. 


a 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Srr, the enclosed are at your disposal. 
Yours, &c. 
Cc———. 
“ AVEC LES JEUX DANS LE VILLAGE.” 
Avec les jeux dans le village, 
Quand le printems fut de retour, 
Je méprisais le tendre homage 


De tous les bergers d’alentour ; 


Mais lété me rend moins sauvage, 

Et je me demande a mon tour, 

Ce qui m’enflamme d’avantafe 

De la saison ou de Pamour ?— 

Quand Matuyin de sur Vherbeite, 

Cueille la rose du matin, 

Il va la presenter à Colette, 

Et puis la met dedans son sein. 

Mol, qui ne suis que la cadette 

Je ne sais si c’est de lamour, 

Mais je voudrais, comme Colette, 

Recevoir la rose à mon tour. 
TRANSLATION, . 

When spring to all the village train 

Renews the hours of festive glee, 

The tend’rest sighs of ev’ry swain 

Receive but cold neglect from me ; 

But, when the sun in Taurus beams, 

I find the madd’ning rage remove, 

And ask from whence these softer dreams, 

Whether from summer, or from love. 


When Colin, on the grass reclining, 
Plucks the fragrant rose of morn, 
On the breast of Chloe, smiling, 

It is plac’d, without a thorn ; 

I, a younger sister only, 

Know not if love within me burn ; 


. But like beauteous Chloe fondly 


Would receive a rose in turn.. 


f 
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. EPIGRAMS. ALWAYS YOUNG. 
As good Mr. Crape with my lord was at | Let Age and envious Time do what they 
dinner, : ; will, . bs, ote. wa clits | 
For Crape may sometimes be observed with | Chloe remaits the same soft Creature still ; 
© a sinner: _ | In her first coats as when she romp’d and 
Adzooks, parson, said he, I’ve a thought, -  smil’d, 
by my life, f A babe in years, at sixty still a child. 
rn break off with my girl, if you’ll take her | wmo l 
©- to wife; | i 
For tho’ I have spmewhat debauch’d my | 1°¥" SGE says Trueman, Pve often 
-~ dear Nancy, . i ¢ 
She’ll turn when she marries a parson, I abe are things » like the serpent of 
". fancy. | ’ ‘ 
Shé may turn, please your honour, the par- Ah, E ales the serpent all o’er them 
‘gon replied, | yt? . ese ee sees 
But I'l} never turn to your girl as a bride, - a Eo hearts and his sting i 


For what with your lordship at nipht and at.{. 
morning, | 
She’s been so much usd, that she’ not de 
worth turning: 


“THE RESIGNED HUSBAND. 
Alas! what will he do, saida wife like to 
we | - die, aa 
ği pepe: When ‘William’s bereft of his Nan, . 
Consider not him! was the husband’s reply, | 

Trust William, he'll do what he can! 


Cogmciia’s charms inspire my lays, 
wt” Who, fair in age’s scorn, | 
Blooms in the winter of her days, 
Wake Glastonbury’s thorn. 
Cosmelia, cruel at fourscore, 
‘Like bards in modeFiPplaya, i 
Jour actS of life pass’d guiltless o’er;™ 
` And in the fifth she slays. 
If e’ér impatient of the bliss, 
Into her arms you fall, . 
The plaster’d nymph returns the kiss 
Like Thisbe through a wall. 


ON A GUARDIAN MARRYING HIS RICH 
. WARD. 
. Marius, by Calous left in trust, ` 
Does but the thing that’s strictly just: 
To testify’ his great regard, “ou * 
And better to secure his ward 
From Irish bites and save her pelf, 
= He wisely marries her himself. 


ae eke 4 Susan, who no more will see, 
To Sally’s study shall we go? a All the town knows, fifty-three, 


For ladies now all read, you know,” i 
Oh, what a splendid sight is there ! 
Enough to make a hermit stare. 

There stand all rang’d, in-proud array, 
Each French romance and modern play, 
Love’s magazine of flames and darts, 
Whole histories of eyes and hearts. . 
But oh! view well the outward scene, 
You'll never need to look within, 

What Sally loves she plainly shows, 
For lo! her'very books are beaux. 


Still believes that in her eyes’. 
Little Cupid basking lies, 
Whence he ‘oft descends to sip 
Nectar from her balmy lip; 
Can she question it? the lass 
‚Views his gouship in her glass. 
Let no snarling wight inquire, 
Is the mirror not a liar? 
Be it false, or be it true, 
_ Susan is in love with Sue. p 
To a Lady, with a print of Venus attirel by 
poo the Graces. - 
- - That far superior is thy state 
|} = en Envy must agree ; 
Ls ORthee a thousand graces wait, 
= On Venus only three. z 
cæ 7 : ig ` 


Money, they say, is evil’s root, 
_ | But we most justly doubt it: — 
Can we expect good thriving fruit - 
From any stock without it? 


A long way off Lucinda strikes the men ; 
As she draws near, 
And one sees clear, 

A long way off one wishes her again. 


eS 


He who in age betroths a youthful bride, 
May as a fool with justice be decreed, 
Who buys a splendid library through pride, 
To lend his books for wiser heads to read. 
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THE DAY. 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
No. 18. 
_ Neque enim is tantùm in vitio est, qui 
injusté facet impetum in quempiam, aliguâ 
animi perturbatione incitatus; sed etiam qui 
non obsistit, si potest, injuriæ. 
; Cicer. 1 Orric. n. 23. 
Mr. Diary,’ an 


HE readers of the Port Folio are 
indebted tq your correspondent 
“Concangius,” for the just and ingeni- 
ous observations he has made in rela- 
tion to the trials of Messrs. Ogden’ and 
Smith. I willingly make my acknow- 
ledgments for the pleasure and the in- 
formation which I have derived from 
the perusal of his speculations, and am 
‘happy to perceive, that he has succeed- 
edin rousing the public attention to 
the topics he has discussed, which are 
undoubtedly of the highest import and 
the deepest interest. With the senti- 
ments expressed in his first communi- 
cation, I profess an entire and hearty 
concurrence.—The ardor and the feel- 
ing which he has evinced, need no apolo- 
gy—In animadverting upon conduct, 
such as he has condemned, to use the 
cold language of moderation, were al- 
Most to participate in the crime. Not to 
feel indignant at the insult offered to the 
court and ‘the injustice done to the ac- 
cused, by the President’s secretaries, in 
their refusal’ to obey its subpeena, and 
their urging his efecial signification of 


his need of their services, as an apology 
for that refusal, would argue no less 
baseness, than, feeling indignant, to 
speak otherwise than in the tone and 
the words of indignation, would be a 
proof of prostrate servility and of abject 
cowardice. It ought to be remembered 
too, that the apology of the secretaries 
for their absence was communicated by 


private letter addressed to the judges; 


and this circumstance, if other proof 
were wanting, must satisfy’ every man, 


that this was really and truly no less . 


than an attempt on the part of those 
gentlemen, to influence, if not to control 
the judges. Who ever before heard of a 
witness, subpena’d to attend at a trial, 
sending a written “I fray thee have me 
excused” to the judge’ The proéceed- 
ings of a court of justice in every coun- 
try substantially free, are not shrouded 


in privacy, they areopenand undisguised 


as theday : they appear upon the record, 
which is: free to the inspection of all, or 
they pass ore tenus within the hearing 
of all. 
upon the trial of every issue, with a 
mind unbiassed, uninfluenced, as well 
with respect to the principal matter in 
dispute, as with respect to every colla- 
teral question that may arise out of it. 
To communicate frrivately with a court 
upon any subject about to pass sud ju- 


dicio,. is indubitably, in an individual, | 


extremely indecorous, to say.no worse 

of it, but rises to a high degree in the 

scale of crimes, when it is done by an 

officer of the Executive Defiartment, in- 
P é 


The judge is to take his seat . 


> 
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stituting a prosecution, and implicated 
in the very crime which is charged! I 
trust, when this matter is considered in 
this point of view, stripped of its mask 
and domino, the American public will 
feel and express a proportionate degree 
of resentment and indignation at the in- 
dividuals who have been concerned in it! 
Had not this letter of Messrs. Madison 
and Smith been exfosed to light by 
Judge Patterson, whose manly virtue 
and sterling integrity placed him as far 
out of the reach of any attempt to influ- 
ence or corrupt him, as his spirit and 
independence would lead him to despise 
such as could be guilty of it, there is too 
much reason to believe that it might 
have .slept in the pocket of Judge Tal- 
mage, with the presentment of the 
Grand Jury against himself, as alike 
unfit to be exposed to the view of vulgar 
eyes.—I know it will be said, that this 
Jetter proceeded from the courtliness 
and urbanity of Messrs. Smith and 


. Madison: butthe Hall of Justice knows 


°. 


not the hypocritical or unmeaning cere- 
monies of an antichamber or a drawing 
room. A witness is subpena’d and he 
is bound by law to attend or he is justi- 
fied in refusing to do so. In the ad- 
ministration of justice there is and ought 
to be a sternness and severity altogether 
Inconsistent with canting civility and 
hypocritical declarations of. respect.— 
When a gentleman declines an invita- 
tion to dinner because 4e will not go, he 
is permitted to give some less offensive 
reason for his absence; but a witness, 
if lawfully required to give evidence in 
a court of justice, is bound by every 
principle which she inculcates, by his 
duty to society, to attend: no excuse 
can be received or regarded but one 
which the law will allow; if he be not 
lawfully required, no apology is neces- 


` sary for his non-attendance with re- 
gard to himself, or out of respect to the 


court: if sickness or other sufficient 
cause prevent him, it is enough for him 


to shew that when he is called ‘upon to 


answer for his contempt. 


sideration, the process of the court was 
igsued and legally served: the right to 


\ 


In the case particularly under con- 
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the attendance of the witnesses belong- 
ed to the party summoning them, not 
to the judge. Did Messrs. Madison and 
Smith presume that their evidence was 
not material? Such a presumption would 
justify the application of this term to 
them in another and a worse sense— 
Will they justify their absence upon the 
maxim, nemo teneatur ifisum accusare? 
Let them profit by it, as far as it may 
serve them; but, even a farticefs cri- 


minis, although neither required, nor 


permitted, to accuse himself, may be 
able and may be compelled to disclose 
facts not having that tendency. How 
often does it happen that the printer 
or the publisher is compelled to dis- 
close the author of a libel? Although 
Messrs. Madison and Smith would not 
be bound to acknowledge that they in- 


dividually countenanced and encouraged — 


the enterprize of Miranda, why might 
they not state their knowledge of Mr. 
Jefferson’s having done so? Such know- 
ledge of itself, unless it were proved 


that they advised the President to give » 


this countenance and encouragement, 
could not subject them to impeachment, 
much less to ordinary prosecution— 


With respect to the latter, it may be — 


doubted whether the act of Congress 


does not require a more active partici- — 


pation than mere countenance and en- 
couragement to incur the penalties which 
it denounces. It may be otherwise a 
to impeachment, the grounds of which 
are less limited than those to which or- 
dinary prosecutions in courts of justice 
are confined. But, as I have said before, 
these gentlemen could not be compelled 
to say whether they had advised the Pre- 
sident, and, having no control over his 
conduct, without proof of having give? 
such advice, they could not be convicted 
even on an impeachment. They might 
therefore have given evidence, without 
criminating themselves, and I trust I 
shall be able to shew in the sequel that 
evidence of the participation of the Pre- 


sident of the United States, ought to 
and must have operated to the acquit 


tal of the defendants. — 
But, will it be said that the officers of 


the Executive are not bound to cmr 


æ 
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Bate one another? This will be an ex- 
tension of the humane maxim of the 
Jaw, very far beyond what precedent 
will justify. What is the consequence 
of this doctrine? The President appoints 
his own secretaries, who are removed 
at his pleasure: their dependence on 
him is likely to make’them obsequious 
and their interest will probably make 
them faithful. If their chief be guilty 
of an official act, which should degrade 
him from his station, and he is called 
upon to answer for it, how is the accu- 
sation to be supported? I suppose an 
official act with which his secretaries 
alone are made acquainted, and there 
may be many such. The Secretary of 
State is called upon: he replies,“ Nemo 
teneatur ipsum accusare.” True, say 
the managers on the part of the House 
of Representatives, but we inquire 
_ about the acts of the President not about 
the acts of the Secretary of State—Yes, 
answers the Secretary, but the Presi- 
dent is of the Executive department 
and soam I, and we are all, President 
and Secretaries, there incorporated, 
like the French Republic, one and indi- 
visible;——to accuse the President is to 
accuse the Executive department, which 
js to accuse myself! Such is the logic 
of the ingenious apologists for the ab- 
sentee Secretaries, and such must be 
their own justification if they pretend 
any. They will not seriously insist 
upon the reason given in their private 
letter to the judges, the special requisi- 
tion of their services at that particular 
moment by the President. If he made 
Mich a requisition, tet him blush at the 


indecency, of taking it off, the moment: 
it became unnecessary as an excuse 


for their disobedience to the writ. 
Scarcely was the trial of Messrs. Ogden 
and Smith over, before it was known 
that the whole corps of Secretaries was 
disbanded, with, I believe, but one ex- 
ception, and that occasioned by sick- 
ness. The’exigencies of public business 
no longer demanded their devotion, but 
they, and the President too, fly in every 
direction, “ one to his farm, and another 
to his merchandise,” as interest, plea- 
sure, or whim might direct them! “ Con- 


a 
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cangius” may call this letter a “te,” but. 
he is extremely wrong to call it a flau- 
sible one. No man is deceived by it. 
It recoils with disgrace upon its inven- 
tors, not less for its clumsiness, than, 
for its falshood.. Let us imagine this 
wise, and faithful and laborious body, 
the individuals having been served with 
subpenas to attend atthe trial of Messrs. 
Smith and Ogden and their expenses 
tendered to them, immediately convened 
by the orders of the President at Wash- 
ington, to whom their presence there. 
was convenient for the simple reason, 
that, having them there, he knew they 
could not be had elsewhere. ‘There they 
are kept at their desks, mending: old 
pens, or making new ones, working 
their sums in addition upwards and 
working them downwards, drawing 
plans of dry docks or making models of 
gun boats for the next war with the 
Turks, until the papers or private come 
munications inform them that the trials 
have begun. The discussion of the 
motion for an attachment awakens their 
attention, and they may be supposed to 
lay aside their slates, and their pens, 
and their pencils: but this motion going 
favourably for them, they resume their 
former pursuits, and are compelled to 
while away their time as before, knowe 
ing no relaxation but their bed and their 
board, the pleasure of admiring the post 
and rail enclosure of the government- 
house, or wondering at the skill and in- 
dustry which the -workmen display in 
building up the new wing of the Capitol 
faster than the old wing tumbles down; 
While the trial is going on, they have 
indeed a dull time of it, for the motion 
for the attachment having failed, they 
might break up with safety, but they 
must abide together a little longer for 
decency’s sake. At last it is announced 
that the trial is over, and instanter they 
break up and scamper away, with the 
alacrity of school-boys at the beginning 
of a vacation ! | 
But, I owe an apology to you Mr. 
Diary, for the desultory remarks inte 
which I have been led on this subject. 
Warmed by the influence of “ Concan- 
gius” observations, I have been led int 
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them when it was merely my intention 
to thafik him, and at the same time to 
submit to him whether in his last letter 
he has not gone too far in asserting, 
“that the conduct of the public ser- 
vants, whatever it might have been, 
could afford no answer to the indictment 
preferred against Smith and Ogden.” I 
agree with him entirely in his abstract 
proposition, “that the guilt of John is 
no argument, nor the crime of John any 
apology, for the innocence or the offence 
of Peter:”* in other words, that the 
guilt of Messrs. Jefferson, Madison, 
Dearborn, and R. Smith, would not jus- 
tify the actions of Messrs. Ogden and 
Smith. I put out of view the decency 
and the morality of Mr. Jefferson’s giv- 
ing special directions*to have a prose- 
cution instituted against men for acts at 
which he connived and in which he is 
said to have participated. As ‘“‘Concan- 
gius” has said, it wasthé prosecution of 
the people, and was not to be affected by 
such considerations. Let it be remem- 
bered however, for such I believe to be 
the fact, that this is the first instance in 
which a President of the United States 
has descended to the ungracious task 
of becoming immediately instrumental 
in a public prosecution. This unthank- 
ful office has heretofore been left to 
those officers of the government whose 
peculiar province it is to bring offenders 
to the bar of justice. The President of 
the United States is required to do 
nothing more than to let the law take 
its course, unless he should find occasion 
ta exercise the amiable prerogative of 
pardoning the offender. That preroga- 
tive is indeed an important one, and 
would of itself seem to preclude any 
direct interference of the President in 
the institution, or prosecution of a crimi- 
nal charge; but we have not now to 
complain of crimes in pro conscientiz, 
or of mere indecorum, and I will not 
therefore further insist upon this topic. 


* In quoting this passage, I have preserved 
the meaning of Concangius, although not pre- 
cisely the words as printed. Some confusion 
„is produced by the improper use of the parti- 
cle nor, occasioned, I presume, by typographi- 
eal inaccuracy. 
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I have said that I should be able to shew 
that evidence of the participation of the 
President of the United States ought to 
have operated to the acquittal of the 
defendants, and I shall give some rea- 
sons for my belief that it did so. I 
know the popular opinion has been, as 
* Concangius” has stated it, that the guilt 
of the President would justify Messrs. 
Ogden and Smith. Nor is it wonderful 
that the people should forget their re- 
sentment against the accused in their 
indignation at the impudence of a. far- 
licefs criminis, turning an accuser; not 
only becoming, in the common phrase, 
states’ evidence, but prosecuting in hie 
own name, his accomplice. The crime 
of the former, would be lost to a com- 
mon eye in the blaze of crime and im- 
pudence shed by the latter. The per 
ple cannot be expected to view things 
in the dispassionate and abstract way in 
which they are regarded by the politi- 
cian in his closet. They are hurried 
away by their feelings, and perhaps if 
it be not a proof of discernment, it is an 
evidence of virtue in them on such an 
occasion to feel, rather than to reflect. 
The ground of my opinion that the 
participation of the President might 
have justified Messrs. Ogden and Smith, 
is not that he was guilty, that his- parti- 
cipation was z/legal, but that it was law- 
Jul ;—that he had done no more than 
the constitution and the laws, by a fair 
construction, permitted him to do, nay 
than they required him to do, in. the 
existing circumstances; and that had 
he omitted this participation, that omis- 
sion would of itself, (in certain events 
which were then more than probable, 
and are only suspended by the time- 
serving andignominious measures which 
have been since taken,) have been a 
ground of impeachment and have Jus 
tified a removal or required an abdica- 
tion of office by the President, not less 
deservedly or necessarily than Mr. Jef 


| ferson’s departure to Carter’s mountain 


is said once to have required his abdi- 
cation of the governorship of Virgima, 
or justified his removal if he had hesi- 
tated to resign. 
By the constitution of the United 
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States, the President is declared to be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. He is the 
organ of communication with foreign 
powers; he receives ambassadors and 
other public ministers, and nominates 
those who represent the United States ; 
he makes treaties, subject only to the 
consent and approbation of the Senate. 
The situation in which he stands, gives 
him the best opportunity of perceiving 
the views and intentions of foreign na- 
tions and of knowing whether they are 
friendly or hostile. For what purpose 
is he placed on this constitutional emi- 
nence? Is it that he may stare at ap- 
proaching danger, and prepare passively 
to receive the blow aimed at his country ? 
The Constitution it is true gives to Con- 
gress exclusively the power of declaring 
war; but can the exclusive grant of chis 
power to Congress, make their concur- 
rence necessary to justify his acting on 
the defensive, and repelling the attack 
of a hostile nation ? Is the sword placed 
in the hands of the Commander in 
Chief to remain in its scabbard when an 
invading foe is at the gates of your cita- 
del, until Congress’ can be called to- 
gether, by a tardy process of proclama- 
tion and summons? Certainly not—The 
power of declaring war was prudently re- 
served for Congress. It would be dan- 
gerous indeed to commit the peace of 
the community to the rashness of an in- 
dividual: but the power of resisting hos- 
tility is of a different kind; it rests upon 
the principles of self-preservation, and 
tis the duty.of the President whenever 
he has grounds to believe that hostile 
Preparations are making by a foreign 
Power, not only to prepare to meet, but 
by active resistance to repel and dis- 
comfit them. Such I believe has been 
the construction put upon the Constitu- 
tion by the present administration with 
respect to the measures they have taken 
as to the Barbary powers, and it is war- 
ranted by every principle of good sense 
and prudence. The President then be- 
ing permitted, nay as I have before said, 
required, to act defensively, without 
Waiting for the approbation or concur- 
rence of Congress, must he lie by 
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until a formal declaration of war be made 
by the hostile power? Must he wait untif 
the foe has landed on your shores, or 
crossed your boundaries, and war is pro- 
claimed at the sound of the trumpet? 
Absurd supposition! Is it not known 
that in modern times wars are begun 
and carried on, with no warning of their 
commencement but the sound of great 
guns, and no evidence of their existence 
but the devastation and carnage which 
mark their progress? To this day it is 
disputed whether France or Great Bri- 
tain acted offensively in the last- war; 
and at this moment, although the latter 
power has seized every ship belonging 
to Prussia and sequestrated every parti- 
cle of her property within her reach, 
there is no declaration of war; the two 
nations ar in theory perfectly at peace ! 
Must the President of the United States 
permit the property of the citizens to be 
captured and condemned, their liberty 
put in jeopardy, the ‘territory invaded 
by a hostile power in battle array, de- 
fiance bid to the government, and, con- 
tent himself with this theoretical peace? 
Must he defer every measure to vindi- 
cate the honour of the government or 
to protect the lives and liberties of. the 
citizens, untila formal declaration of war 
be made against us, or until Congress-is 
convened and declares war against th® 
énemy? To shew the absurdity of such 
a construction of the Constitution and 
narrow limitation of the power's of: the 


President, we need not suffose a case. 


That case was in fact exhibited in the 
conduct of Spain or her subjects, acting 
under the authority of their government, 
towards the United States. I need not 
call to recollection the repeated acts of 
outrage and injury which we received 
from them, and which were but a part 


of a system previously manifested. 
and long before persisted in. “Actual ` 


hostilities were committed by the 
Spaniards on our frontiers, not pro- 
ceeding from the intemperance of the 
commander of a company, or the go- 
vernor of a province, but with the know- 
ledge and under the direction of the 
Spanish government. We all regarded 


our situation in relation to Spain as a 
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hostile one. Such was the opinion dic- 
tated by the common sense of this na- 
tion, on a view of the passing conduct 
of the officers and subjects of that. That 
- such was the opinion of the President 
too, manifestly appears in his official 
communication to Congress at the open- 
ing of the session, and, under the influ- 
ence of this opinion, it was his duty to 
wound the adversary and to weaken 
him! Is he then to be blamed for favor- 
ing the enterprize of Miranda? Was it 
not good policy, was it not his duty, to 
divert the hostile intentions of Spain; 
by encouraging this attack on her colo- 
nies? Tothese questions every patriotic 
tongue will respond, Yes! It was pru- 
dence and virtue in the President to 
foresee and avert the blow which threat- 
ened the nation; but some. men are 
diffident only when they are inclined to 
act with honour and firmness. The 
generosity of a brave and free people 
would never condemn the zeal of a pub- 
lic officer in their service, if, with honest 
motives, it should carry him a little be 

yond the doubtful limits which in some 
instances bound constitutional power. 
But in this instance, I say, there has 
been no such transgression, it was hard- 
ly possible there should be. There is 
not an American breast which was not 
fired with resentment at the conduct of 
Spain, and would not have applauded 
the President had he gons much farther 
than he did. Surely it will not be pre- 
tended that she would heve had reason 
to complain, had he taken the last 
means of vengeance. Upon this ho- 
nourable and: manly footing the Presi- 
dent should have placed himself, and 
every honest American would on this 
occasion have rallied round him. He 
would have stood justified in the eyes 
of the nation and in the eyes of the 
world. But, alas! he wanted firmness 
(not for the first time) to stand his 
ground; he became recreant, in the very 
moment of glory. Congress commen- 
ced its session, and, after long sittings 
with closed doors, and much cool cale 
culation, war is postponed at least, if 
not averted, by ¢ridute! Gn this sub- 
ject, I am willing to drop the curtain. 
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The measures taken by Congress beitg 
so meanly pacific were irreconcileable 
with the views and the measures pre- 
viously taken by Mr. Jefferson, and he 
very obsequiously sets himself about 
undoing as far as he could all that he 
had done, andas a proof of his sincerity, 
turns upon those very men who had 
before acted in perfect accord with him! 


Such then was the situation of the | 


United States in relation to Spain. | 
say that she had actually committed 
hostilities upon the United States; that 
war virtually and de facto existed, and 
that it was:the duty of the President to 
repel her hostile acts. For this I ap 
peal to facts within the knowledge of 
every transient observer: I appeal to 
the official communication of the Presi- 
dent to Congress at the opening of the 
session, which (with the greatest de- 
ference to Judge Talmage, who reject: 
ed it) I contend to be the best evidence 
of “the state of the Union,” which the 
nature of the case admitted of, or the 
defendants could produce. It- is an 
official act, required by the Constitution, 
and must be presumed to be true. Thea 
these facts, justifying the participation 
of the President, and proving his actu 

participation, I demand what better de 
fence could Messrs. Ogden and Smith 
wish for? The act of Congress under 
which they. were prosecuted, requis 
that the military expedition or ente" 
prize to be carried on must be agaist 
the territory or dominions of a foreign 
prince with whom the United States areal 
freace. Were the United States at feat 
with Spain? Had she not committed 


hostilities upon us? Had not the Pres 
dent, whose peculiar duty it is to know — 


R . ” 
and to declare “ the state of the Union 


participated in this military expedition 


against her? Certainly he had—His pat 
ticipation was lawful. And the defen: 
dants were consequently not guilty 
any offence under the act of Congress: 
They come within the proviso expres 
by Mr. Jefferson himself in his conver’ 


sation with Miranda, “they have not | 


infringed any law of the United States. 
- That it was under impressions 


these, that the juries must have giv? 
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their verdicts of acquittal, is certainly 
to be presumed. The cases were in- 
geniously and laboriously argued by the 
most skilful and industrious counsel, 
and, the defendants having admitted 
their participation in the expedition, no 
other defence than this remained for 
them. <A better one could not be de- 
sired to shield innocence from persecu- 
tion. ' SULPICIUS. 
Phila. Aug. 19th, 1806. 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing, 
the confidential messages of the Presi- 
dent to Congress, on the subject of 
Spanish aggressions have appeared un- 
der the signature of “ Decius.” There 
are satisfactory reasons: for believing 
John Randolph, Esq. to be the author 
of their publicity, and there 1s na, doubt 
of their being authentic. ‘To these 
messages, J confidently invite the at- 
tention of Concangius and my readers, 
in order to satisfy them, if they yet 
doubt, that we have been actually at 
war with Spain, and were so, when the 
Leander was fitted out at New York; 
and that the President acted under that 
impression. It is rumoured too, and it is 
to be fearedvith truth, that some of the 
Americans who were found in the four 
schooners in the service of Miranda, 
captured'by the Spaniards, Aave suffered 
death in the most tynominious manner ! 
I seriously ask my fellow citizens to 
say, upon whom the blood of these un- 
fortunate men ought to be? 7 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[A work has lately appeared in England 
from the pen of the celebrated Thomas 
` Clarkson, A. M. author of several essays 
on the Slave Trade, entitled ** A Portrai- 
ture of Quakerism, taken. from a view of 
the education and discipline—social man- 
ners—civil and pqlitical economy—religi- 
ous principles—and character of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” It appears from the 
following extract from the aythor’s letter, 
that he is favourably disposed towards the 
society ; but if we allow ourselves to 
judge from the character of the author, 
_ and the opinion of Lindley Murray, we ap- 
prebend the world will be furnished with 
a mere impartial and interesting account of 
the Quakers, in the ‘ Portraiture,” than 
it has hitherto been. We understand a’ 
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. large edition of the work is now printirg 
in New York, from a manuscript copy ;— 
The English edition has not yet come to 
hand. } | 


_ Extracts from letters received from Eng, 


land explanatory and recommendatory of the 
work. 


From the author, stating his view and intention 
in undertaking the work. 


‘In my labours on the subject of the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, I had great occasion 
to mix with Friends, and coming by these 
means to the knowledge of many excellent 
institutions, of which I was before ignorant, 
I determined, at some period or other, to 
give these to the world. 

“ This work will be particularly useful to 
friends, and, perhaps, most so, to the youth 
or children of friends ; for, independently of 
the various subjects of which it professes to 
treat, ‘it will contain a compendium of their 
religion, made up from a laborious perusal of 
all their authors, who are most esteemed.— 
All their quotations from the fathers of the 
church, to which I am enabled to get access, 
will be examined. Hence many friends, in- 
stead of dipping into abstruse authors, may 
see all their principles laid down in regular 
order, and supported even by new facts and 
new arguments; for, loving the society as I 
do, and approving of their religious doctrines, 
I shall not fail to enforce them to the utmost 
of my power. : 

“ This work will be highly useful again to- 
the character of friends: for friends’ princi- 
ples are not known to the rest of the world. 
For how should they, when the world, who 
follow their own particular taste in reading, 
will not read their writings? Hence, when 
any person, not of the society, writes con- 
cerning them, he generally misrepresents 
their principles. But I hope to be able to set 
this matter right: and I hape also, by giv- 
ing the origin of all those customs, in which 
friends differ from the world, and in shewing 
that they are founded in morality, not only to 
make their fellow-citizens better acquainted 
with them, but to break off their prejudices, 
and to procure for them both favour and re- 
spect. l 


From Lindley Murray, after having perused 
the work. 


« I can truly say, that I have been much 
pleased with the performance. It is executed 
in a manner, which cannot fail to attract at- 
tention and command respect. I think it will 
be highly useful to the youth of our society, 
to perceive how well their opinions and prac- 
tices can be supported ; and it abounds with 
that kind of infotmation, which must be in- 
teresting and satisfactory to persons who 
know but little of us. The work certainly 
places the society in a very advantageous 
point of view ; and every member of it, whilst 
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he feels himself indebted to the author, 
must, if he reflects properly, be animated to 
act in a manner conformable to the excellent 
character, which he is made to sustain. The 
author too, through the medium of the Qua- 
kers, has had a fine opportunity to give to 
the world many important lessons of instruc- 
tion; and he has not failed to do it in a way, 
that will doubtless afford to his own mind 
great satisfaction and prove beneficial to many 
of his readers. From these views of the 
work, I own that I am not a little desirous of 
seeing it published. And I hope it will not 
be long delayed. I think indeed that the au- 
thor ought to persevere, and I shall be gra- 
tified to hear that the remaining volumes are 
nearly ready for the press.” 


For the Port.Folto. 
MISCELLANY. 


[In the terrific style of the modern ballad, 
Mr. Moore, appears to emulate the best 
manner of his friend Lewis. The ensuing 
stanzas will cause the blood of the few to 
run cold. The description in the second 
stanza, the ghastly crew in the fourth, and 
the shadowy steersman in the fifth, are cir- 
cumstances which the genius of a Mrs. 

- Rapcuiirre, would delight to describe. } - 


WRITTEN ON PASSING 
DEAD-MAN’S ISLAND,* 
IN THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, LATE IN 
THE EVENING, SEPTEMBER, 1804. 


See you, beneath yon cloud so dark, 
Fast gliding along, a gloomy Bark? 
Her sails are full, though the wind is still, — 


And there blows not a breath her sails to fill! | 


Oh! what doth that vessel of darkness bear ? 
The silent calm of the grave is there, . 
Save now and again a death-knell rung, 
And the flap of the sails, with night-fog hung ! 


There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 
Of cold and pitiless Labrador ; 


* This is one of the Magdalen Islands, and, 
singularly enough, is the property of Sir Isaac 
Cofin. The above lines were suggested by a 
Tn very common among saitors, who 
call this ghost-ship, I think, “ the flying 
Dutch-man.” , . T 

We were thirteen days on our passage from 
Quebec to Halifax, and I had been so spoiled 
by the very splendid hospitality, with which 
my .friends of the Phaeton and Boston had 
treated me, that I was but ill prepared to 
encounter the misẹries of a Canadian ship. 
The weather however was pleasant, and the 
scenery along the river delightful. Our pas- 
sage through the Gut of Canso, with a bright 
sky and a fair wind, was particularly striking 
and romantic, 
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Where, under the moon, upon mounts of frost, 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tost! 

Yon shadowy Bark hath been to that wreck, 
And the dim blue fire, that lights her deck, 
Doth play on as pale and livid a crew, 

As ever yet drank the church-yard dew! 


To Deadman’s Isle, in the eye of the blast, 
To Deadman’s Isle she speeds her fast ; 
By skeleton shapes ber sails are furl’d, 
And the hand that steers is not of this world! 


Oh! hurry thee on—oh! hurry thee on 

Thou terrible Bark! ere the night he gone, 

Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 

As would blanch for ever her rosy light! 
Well written songs are read with 

rapture and learned by heart. We, 

therefore, introduce in the gayer de- 


‘partment of our miscellany, what is 


almost sugg to please not only the idler, 
but the musician and the poet. 


Flattering lovers often swear 
Wedlock is as sweet as honey, 
But experienced folks declare, 
*Tis quite sour without mo 
Having none, I told dear Harry 
I was much afraid to marry. , 
But he cried, my heart, my love, _ 
Rich in charms let that content ye, 
I’ll a tender husband prove, ; 
I’ve a house and kine in plenty. 
Speedy bless thy faithful Harry— 
He is not afraid to marry. _ 
Say, ye maids, what could I do? 
Here was surely no deception, 
- Could I but believe him true ? 
Could I have the least exception? 
I no longer fear’d to marry, 
And soon wedded faithful Harry. 
The following lines, which have never 
been published before, are taken from 
a manuscript of the author, the Hon. 
Robert Spencer, grandson to the late, 
and nephew to the present, Duke of 
Marlborough: he is one of the choice 
wits of the day. 
GOOD-BYE, AND HOW D’ Y’ DO. 
One day, Good-bye met How d’ y’ do, 
Too close to shun saluting, 
But soon the rival sisters flew 
From kissing to disputing. 
« Away! says How d’y do, your mein 
Appals my cheerful nature, 
` No name so sad as yours ìs seen 
In sorrow’s nomenclature. © 
Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 
Your cloud comes o’er to shade it, 
Where’er I plant one bosom fiow’r, 
Your mildew drops to fade it.” 
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Ere How d’ y’ do has tun’d each tongue 
To hope’s “ delightful measure,” 

Good-bye in friendship’s ear has rung 
The knell of parting pleasure. 


From sorrows past, my chemic skill 
Draws tears of consolation, 

Whilst you from present joys distil 
The tears of separation.” 


Good-bye replied, “ your statement ’s true, 
And well your cause you ’ve pleaded, 

But pray, who ’d think of How d’ y’ do 
Unless Good-bye preceded? 


Without my prior influence 
Could yours have ever flourished, 
And can your hand one flow’r dispense 
But those my tears have nourished? 


How oft, if at the court of love 
Concealment be the fashion, 

When. How d’ y’ do has fail’d to move 
Good-bye reveals the passion ! 


How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, | 
As every heart remembers, 

One sigh of mine, and only mine, . 
Revives the dying embers! . 

Go, bid the timid lover choose, 
And I'll resign my charter, 

Ifhe for ten kind How d’ y’ does 
One kind Good-bye would barter! 


From love and friendship’s kindred source 
We both derive existence, . 

And they would both lose half their force 
Without our joint assistance. 


Tis wellthe world our merit knows, 
Since time, there ’s no denying, 

One halfin How d’ y’ do-ing goes, 
And t’other in Good-bye-ing.” 


[Asa brilliant com panion-piece to the prece- 
mg original and beautiful verses, we ex- 
hibit the following, recently produced by 
Mr. Moore. It should be remembered 
that the honourable Mr. Spencer and the 
\anslator of Anacreon are friends, and it 
relects great honour upon the taste and 
lents of these gentlemen that notwith- 
standing they are both men of fashion and 
men af the world, they can find, or make 
% much time for the service of the muses. 
Such is the happy versatility of the genius 
and so exquisite has been the discipline of 
these poets that they can at once turn from 
the fashionable circle to the studious cloys- 
ter, and while they give their nights to 
fashion, they devote their mornings to in- 
vention and labour.) 


THE WREATH AND THE CHAIN. 


Ibring thee, leve, a golden chain, 

I bring thee too a flowery wreath; 

The gold shall never wear a stain, 

The flowrets long shall sweetly breathe ! 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be 

To bind thy gentle heart to me. 
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The chain is of a splendid thread 
' Stol’n from Minerva’s yellow hair, 

Just when the setting Sun had shed 

The sober beams'of evening there. 
The wreath ’s of brightest myrtle wove 

With brilliant tears of bliss among it 
And many a rose leaf, culled by Love, 

To heal his lip when bees have stung it, 
Come, tell me which the tie shall be 
To bind thy gentle heart to me. 


Yes, yes, I read that ready eye, 

Which answers when the tongue is loth. - 
Thou lik’st the form of either tie, 

And hold’st thy playful hands for both. 

Ah! if there were not something wrong, 
The world would see them blended oft ; 
The Chain would make the Wreath so strong! 

The Wreath would make the Chain so soft! 
Then might the gold, the flowrets be 
Sweet fetters for my love and me! 


But, Fanny, so unblest they twine, . 
That (Heaven alone can tell the reason) 
When mingled thus they cease to shine, 
Or shine but for a transient season ! 
Whether the Chain may press too much, 
Or that the Wreath is slightly braided; ` 
Let but the gold the flowrets touch 
And all their glow, their tints are faded. 


Sweet Fanny, what would Rapture do 
When all the blooms had lost their grace, 

Might she not steal a rose, or two 
From other Wreaths to fill their place ? 

Oh! better to be always free, 

Than thus to bind my love to me. 


The timid girl now hung her head, 
And, as she turn’d an upward glance, 
I saw a doubt its twilight spread, - 
Along her brow’s divine expanse. 
Just then the garland’s dearest rose 
Gave one of its seducing sighs— 
Oh! who can ask how Fanny chose 
That ever look’d in Fanny’s eyes. 
“ The Wreath, my life, the Wreath shall be 
The tie to bind my soul to thee.” 


VARIETY. 


Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. — 
OLD BALLAD. 


The first Poem in Mr. Moore's new 


work is an Epistle addressed with great 


propriety, to his friend and school-fel- 
low Lord Strangford. The fanciful idea 
derived from Pythagoras, of inscribing 
on the disk of the moon, our thoughts 
for the perusal of an absent friend; the 
allusion to the union of their bowl and 
their books at school; the giant form 
of the mountain of Pico, and the com- 
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pliment to the translator of Camoens, 
all vindicate the pretensions of the au- 


thor to.the character of a poet. _ 


EPISTLE 
TO LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 


Abotird the Phaeton frigate,* off the Azores, by 


moonlight. 
Sweet Moon! if, like Crotona’s.sage,f : 
By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its.ample page, : 


And write my thoughts, my wishes there, 


How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er that starry sky, . 
Should smile, upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection, kind and sweet, 
The reveries of tond regret, 
The promise, never to forget, 
And ail my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-lov’d distant friend ! l 
Oh Strancrorp! when we parted last, 
I little thought the times were past, 
For éver past, when brilliant joy 
Was all my vacant heart’s employ: 
When, fresh from mirth to mirth again, 
We thought the rapid hours too few, 
Our only use for knowledge then 
To turn to rapture all we knew! 
Delicious days of whim and soul! 
« “When, mingling lore and laugh together, 
We lean’d the book on Pleasure’s bowl, 
And turn’d the leaf witlr Folly’s feather! 
I little thought that all were fled, 
That, ere that Summer’s bloom was shed, 
My eye should see the sail unfurl’d 
That wafts me to the Western World! | 


But, oh! *twas time—in youth, awhile, 
To cool thé season’s burning smile, | 
-The heart may let its wanton wing 
Repose in Pleasure’s soft’ning spring; 
But, if it wait for Winter’s breeze, 
The spring will dry, the heart will freeze ! 
: And then, that Hope, that fairy Hope, 
Oh! she awak’d such happy dreams, 
And gave my soul such tempting scope 
For all its dearest, fondest schemes, 
That not Verona’s child of song, . 
When flying from the Phrygian shore, 
With lighter hopes could bound along, 
Or pant to be a wanderer more !} 


` * From Captain Cockburn, who commanded 
this “ Phaeton, that whipp’d me to the West,”- 
I received such kind attentions as I must ever 


remember with gratitude. 


' ` t Pythagoras; who was supposed to have 
a power of writing upon the Moon by the 
See Bayle, Art. 


means of a magic mirror. 
Pytha 
“pal 
44th Carmen of this Poet: 
Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari, . 
Jain letistudio pedes vigescunt!* - 


* 


luding to these animated lines in the 
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Even now delusive Hopé will steal 
Amid the dark regrets I feel, 
Soothing, as yonder placid beam 

Pursues the murmurs of the deep, 
And lights them with consoling gleam, 

And smiles them into.tranquil sleep! 
Oh! such a blessed night as this, | 

I often think, if friends were near, 
How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 

Upon the moon-bright scenery here! 
The sea is like a silvery lake, — 

And, o'er its calm the vessel glides 


Gently, as if it fear’d to wake 


The slumber of the silent tides ! 
The only envious cloud that lowers, 
Hath hung its shade on Pico’s height,’ 
Where dimly mid the dusk, he towers, 
And scowling at this heav’n of light, ' 
Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form !. 


Now, could I range those verdant isles, 
Invisible, at this soft hour, 
And see the looks, the melting smiles, 
That brighten many an orange bower; 
And could I lift each pious veil, 
And see the blushing cheek it shades, 
Oh! I should have full many a tale, 
To tell of young Azorian maids.t 


Dear Strancrorp! at this hour, perhaps, . 
Some faithful lover (not so blest ` 

As they, who in their ladies’ laps 
May cradle every wish to rest, ) 

Warbles, to touch his dear one’s soul, 
Those madrigals, of breath divine, 

Which Camoens’ harp from rapture stole 
And gave, all glowing warm, to thine! 

Oh! could the lover learn from thee, _ 
And breathe them with thy graceful tohe, 

Such dear, beguiling minstrelsy -_, 
Would make the coldest nymph his owi: 


But, hark !—the boatswain’s pipings tell 
Tis time to bid my dream farewel: 

Eight bells !—the middle watch is set; 
Good night, my SrRanGrorp!—ne’er forget 
That, far beyond the Western Sea : 
Is one, whose heart remembers thee! 


The popular tune of Yankee Doodle, 
will always be a favourite with Ame 
cans. The following, written we pre 
sume by the ingenious Mr. BIELY © 
of Salem, Mass. is so much superior to 
the vulgar ditties generally sung to this 

* Pico-is avery high mountain on one : ! 
the Azores, from which the island derives | 
name. It is said by some to be as high as 
Peak of Teneriffe. i 

+ I believe it is Guthrie who says, that ted 
inhabitants-of-the Azores are much Ka 
to gallantry. This is an assertion in Wl! 
even Guthrie may be credited. “‘ ral 

} These islands belong to the Portugde”’ 


a aet 
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tune, that Wwe think proper to preserve 
it. Some of the frovincial phrases of 
New England, are very happily ridi- 
culed. E 
' A SONG 
FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1806. 
Tune—Yankee Doadle. 
Yankee Doodle is the tune 
Americans delight in; ` 
‘Twill do to whistle, Sing or play, 
And just the thing for fighting. 
Chorus—Yankee Doodle, Boys; Huzza! 
Down outside, up the middle— 
Yankee Doodle, fa, sol, la, 
-= Trumpet, drum and fiddle. 


Should Great-Britain, Spain or France, 
Wage war. upon our shore, sir, ` 
We'll lead them such a-woundy dance, 

They ’N find their toes are sore, sir. 
Yankee Doodle, Fc. 
Should a haughty foe expect 
To give our boys:a caning, 
We guess they ’l) find our-boys have larnt 
A little bit of. training.,.  _. 
_.. . Yankee Doodle, 2e, 
Pll wager now a mug of flip, 
And ae it on the Sas 
Put Yankee: Boys aboard a ship, 
To beat-them they.are able. 
Yankee Doodle, Fc. 
Then if they goto-argufy, ` 
I rather guess, they ’il find too, 
We've got a set of tonpuey blades, 
T’ out-talk’’m, if ’they’re mind to. 
Yankee Doodle, Fc. 
America ’s a dandy placé: 
The people are all brothers : 
And when one ’s got a punkin pye, 
He shares it with the others. 
Yankee Doodle, Fc. 


We work and sleep and pray in peace 
By industry we thrive, sir, 
And if a drone won’t do his part, > 
We’ll scout him from the hive, sir. - 
- ‘Yankee Doodle, Fc. 
And then on INDEPENDENT DAY 
(And who’s a better right to?) 
We eat and drink, and sing and- play, 
And have a dance at night, too. . . 
: Yankee Doodle, Fc. 
Our girls are fair, our boys are tough, 
Our old folks wise and healthy; 
And when we ’ve every thing we want, 
We count that we are wealthy. l 
Yankee Doodle, Ic. 
We’re happy, free, and well to de, 
And gannot want for knowledge; 
For, almost every mile or two, 
‘You find a school or college. 
.. Yankee Doodle, ec. 


- The land we till.is-all our own; - 
Whate’er the price, we paid it ; 
Therefore we ll fight till all is blue, 
Should any dare invade it. 
Yankee Doodle, Fe. 
Since we’re so bless’d, let ’s eat and drink, 
With thankfulness and gladness ; 
Should we kick o’er our cup of joy, 
It would be sartin madness. 
| Yankee Doodle, t5'c. 


In the following Stanzas, the meral 


| reader will perceive that Mr. Moore 


can when he pleases, think like a sage 
though he feels as a man. 
A beam of tranquillity smil’din the West, 
The storms of the morning pursued us no 
more, 3 rok 
And the wave, while it welcom’d the moment 
of rest, | 
Still heav’d, as remembering ills that were 
over! — 
Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour, - 
Its passions were sleeping, were mute as 
the dead, ` | 
And the spirit becalm’d but remember’d their 
power, 
As the billow the force of the gale that was 
fled ! | 
I thought of the days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh; 
When the saddest emotion my bosom had 
_ known l 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I! 


I felt, how the pure, intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 
How soon, in the ravishing cup of desire, 
The pearl of the soul may be melted away! 
And I pray’d of that Spirit, who lighted thé 
flame, 
That pleasure no more might its purity 
dim; | , | 
And that sullied but little, or brightly the 
same, 
I might give back the gem Į had borrow'd 
from him! 
The thought was extatic! Į felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown; 
As if, passion all chasten’d and error forgiven, 
My heart had begun to be purely its own! 
I look’d to the West, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded, was clouded 
no more— 8 
«c Oh! thus,” I exclaimed, ‘* can a heavenly 
Eye | 
‘¢ Shed light on the soul that.was darken’d 
before!” 


S Parnobile Fratrum. 
To-rob the public two contractors come, 
One cheats in corn the other cheats in rum, 
The greater rogue ’tis hard to ascertain, 
The rogue in Spirit, or the rogue in Grasn. 
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[The following anecdote is genuine. Weare 
told that the music in question is one of 
the finest pieces ever composed. No body 
doubts of the ingenuity of the devil.) 


THE DEVIL’S SOLO, 


Every musical amateur has heard of the 
celebrated TarTINI, though his works, gene- 
rally speaking, have been confined to the con- 
tinent. This eminent composer, who flou- 
rished in the beginning of the last century, 
dreamt one night, in the year, 1713, that he 
bad.entered into a compact with the Devil, 
who promised to be at his service upon all òc- 
casions. After making several trials of his 
obedience, he gave the Devil his violin, in 
order to discover what sort of a musician he 
was; when, to his great astonishment, he 
heard a solo so exquisitely beautiful, that he 
awoke with surprise ang delight, and, seeing 
his instrument, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
express the sweet sounds he had just witnes- 
sed. He, however, composed a solo, which 
he named Z? Sonata del Divolo. It is acharm- 
ing composition, and has always been es- 
teemed his master piece. The Solo of the 
infernal performer, or at least so much of it 
as TARTINI’s memory enabled him to pre- 
serve, has only within a few weeks found its 
way to our metropolis. The particular pas- 
sage which made the greatest impression, 
and therefore may be considered as the ge- 
nuine strains of his Satanic Majesty, is de- 
signated by the title of the Author's Dream. 
One part is uncommonly difficult of execu- 
tion; it consists of successive shakes upon 
consequtive notes, while the other fingers of 
the performer are occupied in a correspond- 
ing accompaniment. It is, unquestionably, 
a devilish hard passage, and none but the De- 
vil, or a devilish fine player, can accomplish 
it. The author informs us, in a marginal 
note, that they were the shakes performed-by 
the Devil at the foot of the bed. . It cannot 
but be a great source of satisfaction to find, 
that a personage, whom, from our earliest 
infancy, we are taught to dread, is not quite 
so bad as he has been described; and as he 
has ‘* music in his soul,” we may not unrea- 
sonably hope that he possesses other qualities 
3n an equal degree, and that his love of the 
fine arts may, in progress of time, effectuate 
a complete and thorough reformation in his 
character and habits. 


_ MODERN LOVE. 


When Phillis found she’d lost her lover, 
And that no art could keep a rover, 

With willows dark she bound her head, 
Swift to the cypress grove she sped : 
There, stretch’d beside a brook, she lay, 
To weep and sigh her soul away : 

She groan’d, she rav’d, she tore her hair, 
And look’d the image of Despair— 

s Ah! wretched Phil! by love o’ertaken, 
And thus by Florio forsaken.. ¢ . -`> 


f 


Forsaken !—-that I’ll ne’er endure ; 

The brook affords a speedy cure. 

Since Florio loves me not, I’H die !” 

She rush’d——*« Soft; what 'a fool am I! 

To die for an inconstant swain ! i 

Il’ faith, Il} live,.and try again.” 

[The following which is a good thing alludes 
toa dispute between two members of the 
American Congress. } os 

From the Repertory. ) 
IMPROMPTU. 
By Master Samuel Slender. 


Said Randolph to Allston—‘‘ Our Mess, Ibe- 
lieve, 
‘‘ Expect you to-day, sir, to dine; 
« You shall find what a dinner our hostess can 
Ive; . , 
“We nibe happy to see you—you know where 
we live ; | 
* And we'll crack a few bottles of wine.” 
In a devilish haste to eat puddings and pies, 
And to crack half a dozen of Red. 
Away posted Allston—but, to his surprise, 
Found the wine he’d been promis’d dash’d 
into his eyes, ` 
And the bottle crack’d over his head. _ 
To a Lady, coquetting at Church. 
Yes, Calia, you divinely fair, 
May laugh at sermon, praise, and prayer, 
But, Cælia, is no reverence due 
To him, whose skill created you. 


ES 


Recluse within Love’s myrtle bower, | 

The warrior sinks in listless rest, 
Forgets the busy path of Power, 

And slumbers on his fair one’s breast ; 
But let the call of Duty sound, F 
He springs from oft the Cyprian gróund, 

And rears his crest on high, 

Then vaults upon his neighing steed, 
And spurs along the martial mead, 

To challenge and defy ! 
In vain displodes the deathful storm, 
Its vollied thunders round his form, 

Drums roll and trumpets bray; 

Still o’er the dying and the dead, 
The hero’s pressing footsteps tread, 
Till victory crowns the day : 
His dear reward, the laurel braid ) 
That ’s woven by his faithful maid. | 
ON A DECAYED BEAUTY. 
Sylvia, with every grace adorn’d, 
: Blooming in all her pride, 
Each youth and fondest lover scorn’d 

Who for her beauties dy*d. , 
When now arriv’d at fifty-nine 

Love’s gentle flame she tries, ~ 
And, as she finds her charms decline 

She feels her passion rise. i 
Thus oaks, a hundred winters told, 

Just as.they now expire : 
Turn touchwood, doated, grey and old 

And at each spark take fire. 
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Among a thousand good songs, I do 
not know whether I could select one of 
sweeter cadence, sounder sense and 
more agreeable allegory than the.ensu- 
ing. It is the production of George 
Saville Carey. 


Life’s, like a ship, in constant motion, 
Sometimes high and sometimes low, 
Where every one must brave the ocean, 
Whatsoever wind may blow: | 
If, unassail’d by squall or shower, 
Wafted by the gentle gales ; 
Let’s not lose the favouring hour 
While success attends our sails. 


Or, if the wayward winds should bluster, 
Let us not give way to fear, 
Butlet us all our patience muster 
And learn from Reason how to steer. 
Let Judgment keep you ever steady, 
Tis a ballast never fails; ` 
Should dangers rise, be ever ready 
To manage well the swelling sails. 


Trust not too much your own opinion, 
While your vessel’s under weigh, 
Let good example bear dominion, 
That ’s a compass will not stray : 
When thundering: tempests make you shudder 
_ Or Boreas on the surface rails, 
Let goad discretion guide the rudder 
«And ProvipEe nce attend the sails. 


Then, when you’re safe from danger, riding 
In some welcome port or bay, 

Hope be the anchor you confide in,’ - 
And Care, a while, in slumber lay. 

Or, when each cann’s with liquor flowing, 
And good fellowship prevails, 

Let each true heart with rapture glowing 
Drink success unto our sails. 


The following lines are not unani- 
mated by the spirit of poetry. 


Secure the bark had plough’d the azure main, 
And no rude storm the ethereal rémov’d ; 
Ehte the mariner beheld again . 
The clime he honour’d and the plains he 
lov’d. 
The wanton loves, high sporting in the air, 
Cal’d the glad youth to beauty’s sacred 
shrine, 
Come, come away, they cried, for thou the 


- fair 
The laurel wreath and fragrant flowers en- 
twine. 
Delusive hour! seenow the threat’ning heaven 
O'er thy defenceless head see tempests lour, 
For to the main thy wretched bark is driven, 
Seas, skies combined, on thee their fury 
pour. 
Ah what avails thee that thou once wert blest 
That Hope allur’d thee, or that Beauty 
lov'd, = 7 


That Peace her mantle folded on thy breast’ 
That Glory crown’d thee, or that Fame ap- 
prov’d. 


Dark night succeeds to thy illumin’d morn 
And thy bark sinks in the devouring main, 
Alas! so fears my heart Semira’s scorn, 
So glow’d my hopes and such is now my 


pain. 


The domestic charities will surely 
smile at the following. 


When morn’s approach had banish’d night, - 
And lovely May the world was cheering, . 

My infant boy beheld the light, - 
To greet a mother’s fond endearing. 

His beauties charm’d the village round, 
So like his dad were‘all expressing 

In June the christening bowl went round, _ 
And sweetly smil’d a parent’s blessing. 


*Twas August—scarce three years were o’er. 
And sweetly he began to prattle, > .. 
When an old shipmate reach’d the shore 
To tell his dad had fell in battle. 


| I wept—Reflection dry’d my tears, 


My boy required each fond caressing, 
And with maternal hopes and fears 
I watch’d a widow’d parents blessing. 


When bleak November’s winds did blow 
To sea his daring spirit ventur’d, 

To part, my breast was fraught with woe, 
For every hope in him was center’d. 

Five times December’s moon had past, 
Deform’d by storms full oft distressing 

When o’er the beach tript home in haste, 
To glad my heart a parent’s blessing. 


-Hewry Freipine is one of my fa- 
vourite authors, and his Tom Jones {Į 


‘generally have read at least twice a 


year since my boyhood. I admire this 
original writer not only for his wit, hu- 
mour, and perfect knowledge of the 
human heart, but for his clear and 
manly style. Above all, he is to be 
venerated for his love of CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE, and to be studied for his 
successful imitations of some of the 
finest reliques of antiquity. The fol- 
lowing animated and beautiful invocation 
to a brilliant Power is commended by 
Gibbon, and certainly exhibits in a strik- 
ing and pleasing manner, that enthusi- 
asm which urges every conscious and 
adventurous author to deeds of literary 
renown. | 


“Come, bright love of Fame, inspire _ 


‘my glowing breast; not thee I call who 
over swelling tides of blood and tears 


| dost bear the hero on to glory, while 
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sighs of millions waft his spreading 
sails, but thee, fair gentle maid, whom 
Mnesis, happy nymph, first on the 
banks of Hebrus did produce. Thee, 
whom Maonia educated, whom Mantua 
charmed, and who, on that fair hill, 
which overlooks the proud metropolis 
of Britain, satst with Milton, sweetly 
tuning thy heroic lyre; fill my ravished 
fancy with the hopes of charming ages 
yet to come. Foretel me that some 
tender maid, whose grandmother is yet 
unborn, hereafter, when, under the fic- 
titious name of Sophia, she reads the 
real worth which once existed in. my 
Charlotte, shall from her sympathetic 
breast, send forth the heaving sigh: Do 
thou teach me not only to foresee, but 


to enjoy, nay, even to feed on future 


praise. Comfort me by a solemn as- 
surance that when the little parlour in 
which I sit at this instant, shall be con- 
verted into a worse furnished box, I 
shall be read with honour by those, who 
never knew, nor saw me, ‘and whom I 
shall neither know nor see. © | 
And thou, much plumper dame, 
whom no airy forms, or phantoms of 
Imagination clothe; whom the well- 
seasoned beef and pudding, richly stain- 
ed with plumbs, delight. Thee, I call, 
of whom in a Treckschuyte,. in some 
Dutch canal, the fat ufrou gelt, impreg- 
nated by a jolly merchant of Amster- 
dam, was delivered: in Grub-street 
school didst thou suck in the elements 
of thy erudition. Here hast thou, in 


thy mature age, taught Poetry to tickle 


not the fancy, but the pride of the pa- 
tron. Comedy from thee learns a grave 
and solemn air; while tragedy storms 


Joud and rends the affrighted theatres’ 
with its thunder. To sooth thy wearied 


limbs to: slumber, alderman History 


tells his tedious tale; and again to 


awaken thee, monsieur Romance per- 
forms his surprising tricks of dexterity. 
Nar less thy well-fed bookseller obeys 
thy influence. By thy advice the heavy 
unread folio lump which long had dozed 
on the dusty shelf, - piece-mealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the na- 


tion. Instructed by thee, some books, . 


hike quacks impose on the world by 
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promising wonders, while others tum 
beaus and trust all their merits ta a 
gilded outside.” For the remainder see 
Tom Jones. | 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


A letter from Paris, dated February 
25, says, “the amiable and accomplish 
ed Madame Recamier is now preparing 
to quit her superb mansion in Rue de 
Mont Blanc, for an humble dwelling in 
the Marais, where she intends to estab- 
lish a Pensionat for Young Ladies. No 
female of this capital retired from the 
circle of fashion with so’ much native 
dignity, and supported the reverse of 
fortune with more becoming fortitude. 
She carries with her, not only the ad: 
miration of friends, but the esteem of 
those who once envied or hated her as 
a rival. The same as formerly, when 
in affluence, she has during the last 
winter received regular invitations to 
our numerous balls, routs, and assem- 
blies:—and the Empress and the Prin 
cesses Buonaparte have, by their cham- 
berlain, informed her that her presence 
in the drawing-room would always be 
agreeable; but she has renounced en- 
tirely all society, and in solitude applie¢ 
herself for her. new situation of life. 
Even the brilliant offer of Princess Lous 
Buonaparte, to become the governess 
of her children, has been declined m8 
modest letter; in which she says, “tht 
though her education and capacity might 
be sufficient for the instruction of chi 
dren of citizens, they were not calcul: 
ted for the education of children ° 
Princes.” She adds, “that the une 
voidable dissipation of courts would be: 
sides prevent her from fulfilling het 
first duty, that of a wife.’—It is no¥ 
discovered, that the house of Reçamie' 
never pessessedany great wealth, thou 
its credit, during ten years, has bec 
one of the most extensive.” a 
How is the world deceiv’d by noise and show 
Alas! how different to pretend and know: 
Like a poor highway brook, Pretence runs Wu 
Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak ang pro 
While, like some.noble stream, True Xa 

ledge glides. 2 
Silently strong, and its deep bottom hides. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Port Folio. 
SIR, 


The following V 1s1ox, is translated from a 
European „Latin work, but little known in this 
country :—independent of the brilliancy of 
imagination which it displays, and which is 
more conspicuous in the original Latin—the 
high and beautiful moral it contains, will 
greatly delight tbe refined, chaste, and virtu- 
ous reader; particularly those, who are vota- 
ries of pure conjugal felicity. With such cor- 
rections, in point of style, as your pen may 
dictate, you are at liberty to publish it in the 
Port Folio. S. P. 


Bedford, P: May 15, 1806. 


A VISION. 


As deeply musing on celestial things, 
On friendship, marriage, and on mutual love, 
One morning bright, a heavenly voice I heard, 
Andthus it spake: ‘‘ We have perceiv’d, that 
thou — 
Dost meditate on Love Conjugial ;* 
On such as angels in the heavens enjoy. 
Wherefore, that thou may’st be inform’d 
_ thereof, 
To tell frail mortals of celestial joys; 
We will let down from thence, for thee to 
view, 
An angel-pair, cenjugial :? When lo! 
Appear’d, descending from the highest heaven, 
A diamond chariot, glitt’ring as the sun :— 
Two snow-white horses, gently drew along ` 
This heav’nly car, in which, at distance 
view’d 
Appear’d an angel: as it near approach’d 
A pair celestial, in beauty bright, 
Display’d at once their brilliant heav’nly 
' forms. — 
Aturtle-dove sat perch’d in either hand, 
Which,waving gently, thus they me address’d. 
“Wilt thou, that we come nearer, mortal 
Man? 
But should’st we thee toonear approach, take 
heed, , 
Lest, thy too feeble pow’rs are overwhelm’d 
With the celestial blaze of love and truth, 
Which fiows from our high heav’n, ineffable, 
To those inhabiting your world obscure.” 
To whom, in humble attitude, I bow’d ; 
While they approaching, thus divinely spake. 
“We are a pair conjugial, bless’d in heaven ; 
Where we have liv’d in all the flower of youth, 
Since that bless’d time, on earth, you name 
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` * From the Latin term Conjugiale, a higher 
degree of umion than is understood by the 
term Conjugal, which is from the Latin word 
Conjugale. Oe 3 8 eu kee 


The Golden age.” With wonder and delight, 
I humbly dar’d to view this matchless pair; 
Whose face, and form, and raiment, all dis- 
The brightest emblem of conjugial love. 
In all the bloom of manly youth, appear’d 
The ttle From his eyes, the sparkling 
ight, a : 
Deriv'd from Wisdom, darted brightest rays; 
From ras was radiant from the inmost 
ound, — : 
His face, refulgent as the shining east, | 
In all the splendour of celestial truth. 
Cloth’d, was he, in an upper robe, which 
reach’d - 
In graceful ease, down tohis feet: His vest 
Of heav’nly blue, round which a golden girdle, 
Rich with precious stones, (one grac’d each 
side, l i 
And one, more bright, the middle grac’d) was 
irt. 
of Mang limen white, his stockings were, 
With threads of silver intermingled bright : 
Of velvet were his shoes. 
f Such was the form 
Of love tonjugial, with the husband shewn. 


But with the wife, can language it describe? 
Her face was seen by me, yet was not seen: 
As beauty, in its highest form, ’twas seen;— 
Because this beauty cannot be express’d, 
Not seen; for in her face, shone splendid. 

light, a 
Such only as the highest heav’n afford ; 
Dazzling my sight, my mind in wonder lost. 
Observing this, she ask’d,—‘‘ What seest 

. thou ?” 7 a 
I answer’d thus,—* Nought but conjugial love, 
And its most perfect form, I see; and yet, 
I do not see.” When, lo! she turn’d herself 
Obliquely from her husband’s brilliant form; ` 
Then, only, could my eyes, with safety view 
Attentively, her various, countless charms, 
Which all the painter’s art, to imitate, 
Would be in vain: for in all nature’s round, 
No colours bright and rich enough exist, 
Even faintly, to express their vivid hues. 


The flaming light ofher high native heav’n, 
Deriv’d from Wisdom’s love, shone in her 
eyes:— 

With aeni and flow’rs, her hair was 
deck’d, . 
Arrang’d in correspondence with her beauty. 
Carbuncles form’d her necklace ; from it hung 

A Rosary of rich chrysolites. 

Bracelets of pearl she wore: Her upper robe, 

Of scarlet was composed ; and underneath 

A purple stomacher, was clasp’d, in front, 

With rubies bright. But what me most 
amaz’d— 

Those. colours varied constantly, as she 
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Ah Scotia fair, my guide auld mither 
Whar waves sae sweet the bloomin’ hether, 
Is there no bard to tune ye’r lays 
Nane left to sing his country’s praise, _ 
Nane left to rhyme auld nature’s turns, 
W? cantie strains like Rabie Burns. 
‘Nane left to touch the sacred lyre, 

Or climb yon hill wi’ fond desire, 
Enrapt in wild poetic fire. 
Departed bard! art thou no more ! 
Thou hast fled to a far distant shore, 
There to enjoy eternal rest, 

By mortals never here possest. 
Departed genius! art thou lost ? 

My country’s pride, her greatest boast ! 
Go, gentle zephyrs, sweetly wave 


Her husband view’d. In mutual aspect, 
Splendid were their hues; obliquely view’d, 
Less brilliant they appear’d. 
These beauties mark’d,— 
‘Again of love and truth they me address’d ; 
And such their union was, that each appear’d 
To speak the language of the other, with 
voice : l 
That to my ear, in sweetest sounds, convey’d. 
The bliss, that flows from innocence and 
peace. 
At length,with heav’n directed eyes, they said 
“ We are recall’d;—We must from you de- 
part.” 
When lo! again, they instantly appear’d 
In chariot bright conyey’d, through flow’ring 


shrubs, The binding laurels o’er his grave, 
Through olive groves, and orange-bearing | While Fame proclaims on ilka shore 
trees; That Scotland’s bard is now no more. 


Rise youthful Bards where’ere ye be, — 
In native vales, or o’er-the sea. H.C. 


On the detractors of departed merit. 


Strophos, on fretful rancour fed, 
With frothy venom strives to blot 

The fair fame of the honour’d dead, 

But, ere his last, broach’d scandal ’s read 
The former’s scorned and forgot. 


So have I seen a chattering daw _ l 
On CaesaRr’s passive statue—mute— ` 

Then give a self applauding caw ; 

But the next shower the seeming flaw 


Until they near approach’d their native heav’n; 
Where, met by virgins of celestial bloom, 
They welcom’d were ; and then aloft convey'd, 
Beyond the sight of keenest mortal eye. 
IN MEMORY OF BURNS. 
Attend me now, ye sacred nine. ` 
And gently smooth the artless line ; 
Attend, and shed o’er merit’s bier, 
J.one sorrow’s sweet, embalming tear. 
Auld Scotia’s thistle sighs an mourns . 
In memory of her long lost Burns ; 
Each Scottish bard now droops his head, 


Since Burns is numiber’d with tlie dead. ` Tam, out. 
Nae mair by bonie Doon he'll stray, Sonn ctely w ashesiog 

Nae mair he’ hear the zephyrs play | arte 
Along thy banks at parting day; : EPIGRAMS. | 


At eventide when a’ was still 

Except some gently purling rill, __ 
Whose wimpling streams wi’ pleasant din 
Runs down the rock into the lin. | 
This was the hour thy Poet sought - 

To wander here in pensive thought, 
Inspir’d by yonder rising moon 

That glanc’d ‘so clear on bonie Doon. 

But oh! nae mair he ’ll-see thee flow, 
Nae mair to thee he’ll tell his woe; 
While sweet the blackbird gently sung, . 
While all around the woodland rung, 
E’en nature seem’d to lisp her thanks 

To Burns, upon thy flowery banks. 

Ye banks of Ayr an’ flowing stream 

Nae mair ye’ ll be your bardie’s theme. 
Now mournfu’ rolling, on ye go, 

Nae mair he tells how sweet ye flow. — 
Ye warbling, songsters o° the vale, . 

Nae mair ye ’ll hear his rural tale ; 

W?’ uncouth notes, by nature bred, 

Nae mair ye ’ll charm him in the shade. 


Damon, whom all the world but I, believ’d 
The falsest wretch that evernymph deceiv’d, 
According to the presageiof my mind 
- The truest and most faithful youth I find. 
Through every little vice I trace the swain, 
But still found Honour in his bosom reign. 
So Proteus, if a chain but held him fast, 
Shook off the beast and prov’d a god at last. 
| [The following Epigram was written on Sir 
Francis Drake, who, it will be recollected, 
circumnavigated the globe in the reign of 
the “good Queen Bess.’’] 
O, Nature, to Old England stilh 
- Continue these mistakes, . 


Give us for our Kings such Queens, 
“,- And for our * Duc such Drakes. 


Such a liar as Peter I never came nigh, ; 
Put a truth in his mouth it will come out a he. 


* Latin word for commander. 
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For the Port Folio. But, Sulpicius submits to me, Whe- 
THE DAY. ther, in my last letter, I have not gone 
3 ‘too far, in asserting, That the conduct 
BY DAVID DIARY. of the public servants, whatever it might 
No. 19. have been, could afford no answer to the 
TE. indictments preferred against Smith and 
aaa Ogden !—I think that I have not; that 
' Ma. Drary, 


I have not, it was the single object of 
that letter to show; and, that I have not, 
E will, in the present, still further at- 
tempt to show; rejoicing, as I do, at the 
very simple form, under which, through 
the good sense of Sulpicius, I am free 
to pursue the inquiry. = 
- In the letter referred to, I have said, 
that in right reasoning, the only argu- 
ment must be, frorn the competence to 
allow, to the defence founded. on the 
allowance. It is here that Sulpicius 
fairly meets me; he struggles for this 
competence to allow; he declares, that 
the defendants had no other defence, and 
that a better one could not be destred. 
Sulpicius is a bolder champion of 
messieurs Ogden and Smith than any 
with whom it has before been my for- 
tune to meet; and, in the same propor- 
tion, ‘he is, according to my ideas, a 
more determined besieger of the public 
rights. Others are williag to justify those 
gentlemen, by transferring their imputed 
guilt to the shoulders of Mr. Jefferson; 
a deplorable contempt, as J have argued, 
of the common rules of justice ;—but, 
Sulpicius is not afraid to rest that justi- 
fication upon principles, as I assert, and 
shall endeavour to make appear, incon- 
| sistent, not only with that constitution 
R 


M! thanks too are due to Sulpicius. | 
" He has placed himself in the very 
Situation of which I warned every lover 
éf his country and every friend of pub- 
kc freedom to be wate, and condescend- 
ed to close with me upon my own 
ground. I am. gratified, at once with 
the field on which I am to fight, and 
wth the high respectability of my ad- 
versary. 
Sulpicius honours me with his cordial 
approbation of the principal part of my 
nt letter; arid he honours me still 
ther, by yielding me the very valua- 
be assistance of his eloquence and 
acumen, in the cause of which I have 
there stood up the advocate. His de- 
Precation of the doctrine, that the pub- 
lic servants are not bound to criminate 
oe another, is not only just, but, 
strangely as the word may sound, well- 
timed. I have only to wish, that it had 
been dictated ‘by his knowledge, his 
judgment and ‘his sentiments, to brand 
sill more distinctly, with’ the full 
strength of his pen, the unconstitutional 
character of the plea of the special sig- 
tification, and the equally unconstitu- 
tonal conduct of the judge, in not hav- 
ing trampled it under his feet. 
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to which he appeals, but with every 
other constitution, or form of govern- 
ment, not avowedly despotic. 

= Others, I repeat, deduce the innocence 
of messieurs Ogden and Smith from the 
guilt of the public servants; but Sulpi- 
cius founds it on what he supposes to 
be the constitutional prerogative of the 
President. He allows the guilt to be 
a monstrous plea, and so far we are 
agreed; Sulpicius and myself, there- 
fore, are unembarrassed by any points 


of discussion to which this.view of the. 


case might give birth; our sole subject 
of controversy is this, that either the 


President has or has not the prerogative 


which is bestowed upon him by Sulpi- 
cius. If, therefore, I-can show that he 
has not, Sulpicius will immediately 
allow me, that no defence derived from 
it could avail the defendants in question. 
Nemo dat qui non habet. 


Nor is this all. If my first exception 


should fail me, I have a second to take. 
I am prepared to say, to Sulpicius, 
Either the President has this preroga- 
tive or he has it not; and, in either case, 
the situation of those defendants was 
neither. worse nor better. The ques- 
tion could not bear upon them at all. . 

. When Sulpicius refers to the consti- 
tution of the United States, he refers 
rather to what it is possible he may think 
it ought to be, than to what it is. _ I, on 
the contrary, have nothing to do with 
what it ought to be; I look ony to what 
it is» : 

If Iam able, and I think it is not very 
difficult, to discover the spirit and mean- 
ing of the American constitution, it has 
for its first object,: its second and its 
third, to render the President, not a 
sovereign, but a minister. In every 
form of government, the sovereignty 
must be placed somewhere: in the 
American, it is placed in the Congress. 
The members of Congress are as much 
the co-sovereigns of the country, as have 
beer the directors and consuls of France; 

-or the nobles of Venice: the President is 
their first. minister. The constitution 
of the United States has distinctly re- 
cognized this sovereignty, by giving it 
limitations. Let us compare some of 


. 
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the prerogatives of the king of Great 
Britain, with those granted by the’ con- 
stitution to Congress —He may erect 
courts of law; he may appoint the 


Judges; he may establish public marts; 


he may regulate weights and measures; 
he may coin and ascertain the value of 
money; he may collect and -disburse 
the public revenue ; he may appoint all 
officers, military and naval; he may send 
and receive ambassadors; he may make 
treaties; he may declare war; he may 
grant létters of marque and reprisal; 
and he may open and establish ports 
and havens. Let us hear almost an 
echo of all this, in the terms of The 
‘Constitution of the United States of 
America, Article I. sect. 8.— Fhe Con- 
gress shall have power Fo lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; 
to pay the debts and provide for the 


‘| common defence and general welfare of 


the United States; (but all imposts and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States ;) to borrow money on the- 
credit of the United States; to regulate | 
commerce with foreign nations and 


‘among the several states.and-with the 


Indian tribes; to establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization, and- uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies, through- 
out the United States; to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof and of fo- 
reign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; to provide for 
the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the Uni- 
ted States; to establish post-offices and 
post-roads; to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries; to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the supreme courts; 
to define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offen- 
ces against the law of nations; to de- 
clare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, ‘and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; to raise 


and support armies (but no .appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a 
Jonger term than two years); to pro- 


vide and mnaintain.a navy ; to make rules 
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for the government and regulation of 


the land and naval, forces; to provide 
for calling farth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
sections, and repel invasions; to provide 
for organizing, arming and disciplining 
ie militia, &c. &c. I pursue no fur- 

ther the enumeration of what is granted 
or forbidden to the Congress; but, turn 
next to what the constitution has deter- 
mined concerning the: President, Art. 
II, sections, 2. and 3.—The President 
shall. be commander in chief of the ar- 
my and navy of the United States and 
of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the Uni- 
ted States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in 
each.of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their 


respective offices; and he shall have 


power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offences against the United States, 
except.in cases of impeachment. He 
shall have power, by and with the ad- 
yice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treatigsyprovided two thirds of the sena- 
tors present shall concur; and he shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls,. judges of the supreme court, 
and all other officers of the. United 
States, whose appointment are nót here- 
in otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law; but, | the 
Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as. they 
may thi nk properin the President alone, 
inthe courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.. The President shall have 
power to ‘fill up.all vacancies that may 


happen during the recess of the Senate, 


by granting commissigns which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

He shall from time to time give to the 
Gongress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend tq their con- 

sideration such measures ag he shall 
judge necessary. and expedient: he may 
ph. extraordinary occasions convene 
both Houses, or either of them ; and, in 


case of disagreement between them, 
Rith respect to me time of adjournment, 
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he may adjourn them to ‘such time as, 
he shall think proper: he shall receive. 
ambassadors and other public ministers; 
he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commis. 
sion -all the officers of the United 
States. mS 

Such are the respective boundaries of 
the power of the Congress and of the 
President of the United States; and I 
hope to be pardoned for having taken so, 
much pains to place beyond controversy 
what, at first sight, may appear, in- 
controvertible, that the President is no 
sovereign, and that every prerogative 
of sovereignty is lodged i in the Congress. 
But, the prerogative of waging war with 
foreign nations is.one of the highest and. 
most important of sovereign preroga- 
tives; and, if the President have no such 
prerogatives (and with the three excep- 


tions of those of occasionally convening’ 


and adjourning the Congress at his 
pleasure, and of pardon under certain 
restrictions, he has none) the question 
cannot remain, whether he have the. 
prerogative of waging war: if hẹ have 
not the prerogative of waging war, then, 
the United States being at. peace with 
the catholic. king, he could in no wise 
afford authority to the expedition of 
Miranda; and, consequently, what Sul- 
picius represents as the sole defence of 


messieurs Ogden and Smith, is lost. 


. But, Sulpicius is not startled at these 
difficulties. He believes himself able 
to maintain, First, That the United 
States, at the time of the commission of 
the acts charged ypon the defendants, 
were at war with the catholjc king; 
and, Secondly, that the President actu- 
ally has a constitutional prerogative, in 
virtue of which he was able to have — 
given (and according to him, did give) 
authority.to Miranda and his friends. I 
shal] dispose, with what. speed I may, 
of the President’s . pretended preroga- 
tive. | 

= The constitution, it is true, says Sulpi- 
cius, gives to Congress exclusively, the 
right of declaring war; and, again, Zhe 
hower of declaring war was frudently 
reserved for Congress; but, laying. an 
unaccountable emphasis on the declan 
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råàtionof war, he still contends for the pre- 
rogative of the President to commence 
hostilities, without the authority of the 
Congress! But, Sulpicius has another 
resource. Regardless, for a moment, 
of the letter of the Constitution, he 
enumerates the functions of the Presi- 
dent, and then endeavours to establish 
by inference the prerogative. For what 
furfose, he asks, ¿ is he filaced on this con- 
dtitutional eminence? Isit that he may stare 
at afiftroachity danger, and firefiare fias- 
sively to receive the blow aimed at his coun- 
try ? Fhe Constitution shall answer these 
questions foritself. He is placed on this 
constitutional eminence, that he may be 
able, from time to time, to give to the 
Congress INFORMATION Of the state of 
the Union, and RECOMMEND (0 THEIR 
consideration such measures as he shail 
judge necessary and expedient ; and, not 
that he may only stare at approaching 
danger, and frrefare passively to receive 
the blow aimed at his country ; nor, let us 
add, to fit out foreign expeditions at his 
pleasure; but, that he may, on extraordi- 
nary occasions, convene both houses, or 
either of them; and, what is something 
further, that he may be able to do, what 
he is commanded to do, TAKE CARE 
that-the laws be faithfully executed. 

` Inthe paragraph before me, Sulpicius 
takes several inaccurate views, and is 

uilty of much misrepresentation. He 
totally misconceives the office of a com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy, 
of whom he speaks as of the commander 
in chief of the nation. A military com- 
mander tn chief is necessarily an officer 
purely ministerial. -Either he must 
obey the sovereign, or he is the sove- 
reign himself. He is the commander 
in chief of the forces; but he is only to 
lead ahd employ them as he is ordered. 
Is the sword, says Sulpicius, to remain 
jn its scabbard, when an invading foe is 
at the gates of your citadel? ' I answer, 
that it is his duty to defend the gates of 
the citadel ; but no more, till he be fur- 
ther commanded. ' Every soldier is to 
maintain his post. 


But, what have the expressions, act-: 


rng on the defensive, repelling the attack: 


of an hostile nation, and an invading foe at: 
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| Re gates of your citadél ; What havé these 


expressions to do with the expetlition 
against the Caraccas? The answer must 
depend upon the issue of two very ex- 
traordinary arguments, in which I am 
involved by Sulpicius. ¥ am called upon 
to show, ‘that there-is some distinction 
between resistance and. attack, defence 
and offences and that the constitution 
has not given to the President the -pre- 
rogative of makizig war, while it has re- 
served to Congress that of declaring it! 
I ask, whether, if it were known: that 
the king of Spain had sent: a forcé 
against New York, the President would 
be justified, on that account, in sending, 
at his own discretion, an expedition 
against the Philippines? Sulpicius ‘an- 
swers, Yes! and, of course, because ‘it is 


‘known that the king of Spain has au- 


thorized certain offensive acts in-Loui- 
siana, the President was free to ‘send an 
expedition against the Caraccas! This is 
what Sulpicius calls, acting on the de. 
fensive, repelling the attack of an ‘hos- 
tile nation, and stemming an- invading 
foe, at the gates of your citadel! Fhis is 
self-preservation; this is resisting hos: 
tility; thisis what Sulpicius denominates; 
in a phrase as new as his-doctrine, active 
resistance! But this doctrine of active 
résistance calls for very serious notice} 
I shall presently show, that that ‘of non- 
fesistance is not more alarming. 

For my own ‘part, the President being 
fermitted and required to act defensively, 
and the prerogative of declaring war 
being ‘in the Congress, I'am of opinion, 
that on discovering a hostile project 
against New York, his duty would be 
fulfilled in providing, as far as means 
were in his hands, for the actual de- 
fence of that city and of the neighbour- 
ing coast, and that he would be bound 
to wait for the attack; that, further, it 
would be his duty, on so extraordinary 
ats occasion, to convene: the Congress ; to 
give to that’ body information of the state 
of the Union ; and to recommend to THEIR 
consideration such measures as he should 
JUDGE expedient: but, by active resis- 
tance, Sulpicius, as we have seen, means 
something very different from all this. 
The President is not-only to frrefare te 
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meet, but by attive resistance to repel and 
discomfit.ihem; that is, taking-the sove- 
teignty ef the country into his hands, 
he is-to employ the public: means in | 
whatever way: his wisdom may see fit! 
In this place, Sulpicius talks of prudence 
and good sense; -but, I talk of the 


American constitution. 


- Sulpicius allows that what he here 
teaches is but a construction of the con- 
stitution; but, a construction which he 
believes was put by the present adminis- 
tration, with respect to the measuresthey 


have taken as to the -Barbary powers. 


i cannot conveniently -avail myself of 


authentic information upon this subject; 


but I may safely assert, that if the pre- 
sehtadmimistration have acted upon this 


construction, only three alternatives re- 


main to the Congress; to impeach and. 


punish- the persons: guilty; to pass a 
bill of indemnity; or to acknowledge 
thejr abdication of their sovereignty, 
their contempt of the constitution and 
their treachery to the people. ` 
` On what construction, therefore, of the 
constitution, the. present administra- 
tion has acted, I do not presume to de- 
cide ;- but of what construction it theo- 
retically adopts, Iam lucky enough to 
‘have tolerably conclusive evidence: To 
vppese to Sulpicius, I have nothing Jess 
than the distinct authority of the head of 
thatadministration himself, expressed in 
hs Confidential Message, of the 6th of 
December, 1805:—‘Considering -that 
Congress alone ie constitutionally tnvested 
with the power of changing eur condition 
frim peace to war, I -have thought it my 
duty to await their authority for using 
Jorce, IN ANY DEGREE WHICH COULD BE 
AVOIDED. I have barely instrueted the 


officers, stationed in the neighbourhood . 


of the aggressions, to protect our citizens 
from violence, and: to patrol within the 
borders actually delivered to us, and not 
to go out of them, but when: necessary 
to repel an inroad, or to rescue a citizen 
or his property.’—For barely, we: must 


sead, merely, whichis certainly what the | 
the President intended; and, with this . 
emendation, we find him. describing a. 
cottftse of conduct precisely constitu-: 
tional, and such-as is a-complete defini- 


‘of attack, he becomes assailant; 
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tion of that defensive policy with the pur- 
‘suit. of which, and which alone, he is in- 
‘trusted by the constitution. Ogi Ss 
But, admitting that both myself 
‘Mr. Jefferson are erroneous in this 
-view of -the provisions of: the constitu- 
tion, let us reduce the theory of Sulpi- 
cius to practice, and examine the matter 
under that aspect., Zhe constitution, tt te 
true, gives to Congress, exclusively, the 
hower of declaring war. This Sulpicius 
allows us. ‘Fo what end, let him fur- 
ther tell us, did the constitution give 
this power? and, when it spoke of dé- 
claring war, what did it mean? Let us 
‘suppose the President acting upon Sul- 
picius’s construction of the constitution. 
He has héard of aggressions on the part 
of a foreign power, and the danger is 
imminent. -What does he do upon this 
extraordinary occasion?* Is it his first 
business ta convene the Congress, and to 
his second to give that Congress infot- 
mation of the state of the Union, amd 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necéssary or 
expedient? - Does he submit, or does he 
allow anyone else to submit the ques- 
tion, of how these aggressions are to be 
best received, or whether, justly con- 
sidered, they be aggressions at all? 
whether they. shall be resented by 
blows, or deprecated by sacrifices? or, 


‘if by blows, by what blows most effec- 


tually? Oh, no! he decides all this; he 
resolves on active resistance; he is be- 
fore hand with the enemy; impatient 
he 
equips navies, not to protect the coasts, 
but to seize colonies; he raises or he 
marches troops, not to line the shores, 
not to secure the passes; not to garri- 
son fortresses; not to protect maga- 
zines; no, but to embark, to cross seas 


‘or mountains; to conquer, to crush, to 


exterminate; to extend dominion, or to 
‘weaken rivals. Well; all this done, the 
Congress is at length assembled. What 
follows? The President gives it informa- 
tion of the state of the Union*—and 
what more !—Jnformation ; plenty of in- 


JSormation ; information of battles, infor- 
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.mation of conquests, and information. of 
- projects. But, what are the measures he 
recommends to their consideration, and 
tof which he only presumes to judge that 
. they are necessary or expedient? None; 
-except the declaration of war! His 


-Measures are all fixed and in train. He: 


‘has engaged the country in war; and. 
what remains for the Congress. to per- 
-form, on this momentous point? why, 
-very rationally, to declare upon the fact; 
to declare to the people and the world, 
that, after assembling in their hall,- and 
receiving abundant information from the 
-= President, in public messages and in 
confidential messages, they have dis- 


covered of a truth, and ventured to de- ` 


clare, that the country—not that it shall 
or shall not go to war—but, that it.is at 
war; bond fide, at war! So then, the 


Congress, instead of composing the 


sovereign power, is a body. which as- 
.sembles, solely to hear the reports: and 
admire the wisdom of the President, or, 
af it will, to rail, at him! to reyile him 


-for what he has done; but not tell him 


-what he shall do, or call him to account 
for having done more than he was au- 
thorized to do at all! 

Yes; 


ground. He discovers no absurdity in 


the reservation of the right to declare. 


„war to the Congress, while the right of 


making it is abandoned to the President; 


and the reason of this is the. peculiar 
interpretation which he gives. to the 
making of war, an interpretation which 


Ishall have to detect in numerous in- 


stances. I believe that I do justice to 


the sentiments of Sulpicius, when. I ven- 
ture to make this explanation in. his 


name., He thinks that the constitution, 
in denying to the President the power 


-of declaring war, has bound him under. 


this single prohibition, that he shall not 
be the first to contemplate or commence 


hostilities; but, that if hostilities he com- ` 


menced or contemplated by a foreign 
nation, then he labours under no re- 
straint, but is to adopt what measures 


he may think proper for countéracting. 

this is the latitude which he’ 
Gives to the defensive system, within: 
the broad limits of which he allows. 


them: 


? 
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conduct. 


Sulpicius . will. dispute this 


[j 
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every -thing- offensive. to - range’ itself. 
How far this interpretation is consistent 
with the terms and practice of the 


. American constitution I have endea- 


voured to show; that it is such as was 
never understood to come within. the- 
meaning of defence, I will insult no.men’s. 
understanding by toiling to._prove; that, 
in the. President of. the United States, 


it must tend to-nothing but.rank despo- 
ism, I believe that L can..soon make 
evident. 


Let us pause, : twit for a manent on 
the consequence .of; coneeding to this 
officer the prerogative of entering into 
what Sulpicius calls active resistance. 


In giving or yielding.to. any individual 


the prerogative of sovereignty, of which, 
as I have said, this ,is:the most sacred, 
nations have regarded it as an essential 
partof their policy to surroundthe throne 


-with a body. of counsellors, men whose 


influence might check the rashness of 
the monarch, and whose responsible and 
vulnerable condition was. some: pledge 
for the wisdom and the honesty:.of his 
: They have wisely made . his 
own person inviolable; but, ,they have 
refused obedience to his commands,and 


deference for his acts,.except: when 


given or done, by and with advice 3. ad 
vice solemnly and formally given. They 

have made it ascertainable from whom 

the advice has proceeded; and they have 

made the adviser responsible for his ad- 

vice.. Now, where are the counsellora, 

where are the responsible coadjutors af 
the President of the United States * He 
has none. But, could the framers of the 
constitution be thys. blind. to one of. the 
first safeguards of political liberty? 
Never! they would. have given. him 
counsellors, had they designed him to act 
the part of a sovereign. No; he has no 
copnsellors, becayse it is. the Congress 
which is the sovereign ; because, for his 
part, he has gnly to listen to and obey 
its orders.* But, if raising. upon .the 
basis of the constitution a superstructure 


* To their wisdom then I look for the course 
I am to pursue; and will pursue with sinceie 
zeal that which they shall approve.. Press- 
dents ee Message, Deg., Gth, 18Q9.. 
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which it was never designed to support, 
men should now accord to the Presi- 
dent sovereign prerogatives ; if: they 
should confide in him the care of the 
ration and the ‘kingly conduct of: her 
helm, what, I-say, must follow? Des- 
potism;: nothing but despotism; and 
beyond this-—anatchy! Observe the 
progress:—-Allow the President to act 
tpon his- own conscience and wisdom, 
and upon his own responsibility, and is 
he not, from that moment; your sové- 
reign? Is Re not ‘your‘arbitrary, despo- 
tic, uncontrolable sovereign? After ac- 
knowledping: his prerogative, what con- 
Situtional check have you upon him? 
He was free to-act; you have granted 
this; and therefore you:have granted all : 
fot, should you find : ‘fault with his ac- 
tions, as of course you will; should you 
threaten to depose him, or menace his 
personal safety,’hé must appoint guards, 
and hé must levy tréops against you; 
you threaten him with the scaffeld, and 


he efichains you- fot- Kis-protection ; you’ 


febel agdinst his government, and he 
dragoons ‘you into obedience; or, you 
slay him in ‘the field,er drag him to the 
bfock, and make room for a new dicta- 
tor; ‘or, struggle through blood and guilt 
and desolation, toa form of government 
more wisé than that which Sulpicius 
Would persuade you that you possess. 

- No;‘if you perceive the evil, or are 
ashamed of the specticle of a chief ma- 
gistrate placed in'`the -situation of the 
President of the United States; if, with 
Sulpicius, you ‘think that more exten- 
sive powers ought to be conferred, take 
abetter course! Make him at once your 
sovereign; strip the Congress of its 
prerogatives, and give them to him. 
Declare his person sacred, for it-will be 
essential to your liberty; but, make his 
counsellors and ministers responsible, 
for that is essential to your liberty also. 
Be careful not to abandon yourselves.to 
a government where no responsibility 


is required, or, what is the same, where: 


hone cam be obtained. Responsible 
ministérs:may be at least displaced; but 
a résponsible sovereign must defend 
himself with the -sword. You cannot 
expect him to put off his sovereignty 


‘windows. 
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whenever a faction shaĦplease:to com- 
mand it; whenever a populace calls for . 
his head, or whenever boys break his: 
With you, the sovereignty : 
is in the Congress; with you therefore it 
is so far as it ought to be, thatitiqnot ree. — 
sponsible; the President, who.iamerely 
a minister, who is not to command but | 
to obey; the. President is responsible. : 
Once more, never let him be both sove-: 
reign and responsible; it is mockery; 
it-is destruction. : 
: Have I succeeded, then, in affording 
convictions that neither in the vocabu- 
lary of the language, nor in the letter, 
nor in the spirit of the constitution, nor 
in the actual nor plain nor possible con- 
struction, nor in the principles of sound 
polity, any foundation can be had for 
the prerogative assumed by Sulpicius 
for the President? This is what I have’ 
attempted to do, and what I believe my- ` 
self to have done: I consequently as- 
sume it as true: . I leave to Sulpiciis, or 
to whoso wiil undertake it, to reconcile 
tlre provisions of the constitution with? 
the dictates of prudence and: good sense.’ 
I leave to them the wisdom of giving to: 
a body of men the sovereignty; I leave: - 
to them the. wisdom. of reposing the 
dearest interests of the nation upon the 
collected shoulders of numerous indi- 
viduals, who for the most part: are scat-: 
tered over the country, and who take. 
the chair of government only during a 
few months of the year, as the magis- 


‘trate, in Jokn Bull, dispenses — justice 


only two hours in the day; I leave to 
them the merits of a government inac- 
tive in the moment of peril, until. Con~ 
gress can be called together, by a tardy 


‘frocese of frroclamation and summons; 1 


leaveto them the advantages ordisadvan< 
tages of a Presidency rendered incapa- 
ble of pursuing that magnificent policy 
which provides for danger before it ap- 
proaches, which repels and discomfits an 
enemy before he enters the feld: this is 
not my affair; but, I adept, as the soundest 
constitutional doctrine, what Sulpicius 
treats as absurd suppositions, that the 
President. must lie. by, not only till what 
he calls (or properly means by) a /ormel 
declaration of war be made by the hostile 
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power, buf, if need be, still longer; that 
is, til] the Congress shall have returned. 
the declaration ; and, expressty I declare, 
that under the American constitution; 
he asstredly must watt until the foe has 
landed on your shores, or crossed your 
boundartes, and war is firoclaimed at the 
sound of the trumpet ; that is, he must wait. 
thus, unless Congress have. previously 
declared war. I know very well, that 
concerning this expression, declaration 
of war, anew impediment presents itself, . 
to a right understanding between me 
and Sulpicius; but, of this I shall have 
sp much to say hereafter, that I chuse 
to be silent here. I must however add, 
that this restraint under which the Pre- 
sident acts, by no means reduces him. 
te the necessity of seeing with inactivity 
the territory invaded by a hostile power. 
This is one of the misrepresentations of 
Sulpicius.. If the territory be invaded, 
he is to meet the. invader; ‘but he is not 
to go to-the Caraccas in search of him!- 
: If I needed to look around me for mul-: 
tiplied proofs of the utter incongruity of 
the opinion of Sulpicius, with the letter, : 
theory and practice of the constitution 
_ of the United States; I might fnd one 
in the very term, executive, sa offensive 
to the ear of a foreigner acquainted with: 
the English. language, but which is de- 
cidedly expressive of the nature of the 
offices to which it is apphed.~ Of late: 
years, the contagion of speech has led 
many persons inthe English parliament 
to apply this term, -with sufficient stu- 
pidity, or a tainted affectation of demo- 
eracy, to the crown and its ministers ; 
but these do not form the executive de- 
frartment of the state, because they do 
not form merely that; they have higher 
functions; they are the government. On 
the other hand, in America, it is the 
Congress which is the government ; and 
the department, filled by the President 
and the other public servants, is strictly 
the executive department: But, must I 
repeat, that what is merely executive, 1s 
Rot sovereign; or, must I begin my 
whole story. again, and say, that to. wage 
war is the highest prerogative of sove- 
reignty; or, that to be foremost:in hos- 
tilities, or to engage in foreign hostile 


| 
expeditions is, under whatever circum 
stances, to wage war! 


. 


leave this branch of the argument. Sul- 
picius has mentioned the dispute, to 


sor, or. first mover of offensive war, be- 
tween Great Britain and France, in the 
last war. Now, the possible recurrence 


atight rein over the President of the 
United States, as to such conduct a. 
may lead the nation into war. It is es- 
sential that that power in the state which 
is sovereign should have the exclusive 
prerogative of judging for itself, as to 
when aggressions have really been su- 
tained, and when and in what manner 
it will resent them. It must not be be- 
trayed into war by the zeal of its ser- 
vants. Nor can any thing be more 
weighty. nor more clear than a second 
subject for consideration; the prudence 
of withholding from such servants the 
prerogative of entering upon offensive 
enterprizes, though there be imposed 
on them, the duty of performing what Is 
strictly defensive, Not only were the 
party with this prerogative a party with 
sovereignty; not only might it embroil 
the nation in war against, the will, 
even without the knowledge of the'sove- 
reign; but, all this apart, the policy of 
foreign expeditions, of what miltay 
men call diversions, and of what amt 
. tious men call acquisitions, is commonly 
questionable, and always entitled to dis- 
cussion; but, the policy of home defences 
of a levy firo aris et focis, never." This 
principle therefore erected into a 
of conduct, the sovereign, members of 
the Congress may disperse themselves 
over the continent, as a merchant may 
leave his counting-house, satisfied that 
ee - m 
E p sense of the oa whe peed 
to make war, nor to ase ‘lr 
provide for the defence ofour natuak territory i 
On this point they conceived: there could 
but one sentiment, whatever Guy f 
opinion might exist as to the wisdom of pleds. 
ing the nation ‘to, protect its fag in Tem 
seas, of its ability to afford such ge , 


One word more, and I shall then 


ate 


this hour maintained, as to the aggres- | 


of this doubt, on similar occasions, is — 
one of the strongest- reasons for holding. 


— 
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those who acf under them will pursue 
the ordinary and indispensible routine of 
business, and equally satisfied that they 
will yndertake no adventures. For the 
officers of. government to. watch over 
the actual territory of the state, and to 
defend it if attacked, is no more than for 
a. clerk to receive the debts due to his 
master, to take care that his paper be 
honoured, and to lock his door against 
thieves; but, if the former, availing 
themselves of the resources in their 
hands, launch into questionable acts, it 
is. the same as if the latter, lured by 
some dazzling speculation, undertook 
to trade for their master, by putting out 
his property, and thus afforded him the 
chance of returning to. empty coffers 
and a ruined credit. In all matters of 
speculation, it is the sovereign that must 
rue; and the President is not the sove- 
reign, ll :, 
Away then, with the President’s pre- 
tended prerogative! away with all pre- 
tensions founded on its existence! Let 
us now see what will become of Sulpi- 
cius’s second.topic of defence, that war 
virtually and de facto existed between 
Spain and the United States; or, that 
we hive been actually at war with Spain, 
and were 80, when the Leander was fitted 
out at Mew York. `> = 
If any perfection of the reasoning faculty 
could pre serye a man from drawing false con- 
clusions from false premises, I knew not with- 
in what bounds I should be able to restrain 
my language, when I attempt a reply, ardu- 
ous as the task necessarily must be, to asser- 
tions ṣo preposterous. The country was at 
war! but the constitution says, that Congress 
has the exclusive power of declaring war; 
and where is the declaration of Congress ? 
The country was at war!. but the, President 
told general Miranda that the country was 
hot at war; that it was not prepared to go to 
war. The country was at war! but consuls 
and diplomatic ministers reciprocally resided 
injt, and in that of the enemy. . The country 
was at war! but commercial intercourse sub- 
sisted in its accustomed state; the ports were 
not shutagainst the enemy, nor were the ports 
of the enemy shut. 


I bave already availed myself of the very 


important public letter of Decius, in the good. 
faith of which I, with Sulpicius, put reliance. 
Butto this letter Sulpicius refers me, for proof 
positive that atthe timé the Leander was fit- 
ted out at New York we were actually at war 
with Spain, and that the President acted un- 
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der that impression. Ifthe President’s word 
is to be taken, I have already shown, on hiş 
authority, that he did not act under that im- 
pression ; but, let us look into this letter, for 
further proof that :the country was at war! 
The country was at war! What then was 
the object of the President’s Confidential 
Message? To put the Congress in possession 
of this important secret? No; but to submit 
to its deliberations the state of the Union with 
regard to Spain, and to enable it to determine 
whether the country should be at war or not! 
Did the President say the country was already 
at war? So far from it, that even with respect 
to the time present and the future, he was of 


“opmion, that at the crisis in which he-wrote, a 


settlement of the differences between this 
country and Spain might be.obtained, simply - 
by assuming a manly attitude. FORMAL WAR 
IS NOT NECESSARY; it is NOT PROBABLE 
THAT IT WILL FOLLOW; but the protection of 
our citizens, the spirit and honour of our country 
require that. force should be interposed in a cer- 
tain degree. It will probably contribute to ad- 
vance the object of peace; that is, to maintain 
ace. | ae :- 

Thus far the President, and the impressions 
under which he acted;. but, ander what im- 
pressions did the congress act? Did it open 
its eyes to the war in which the country was 
engaged, and proceed to what alone was left 
it, 2 discussion on the means of carrying it on, 
or of bringing it to a conclusion? No; the 
Congress, dull to:all which is so cleamto Suk: 
picius, stupidly formed a committee—to.in-. 
quire whether it would be proper to go towar 
or not! After the patient’s leg was off, as Sul- 
picius says it was, they were to decide, whe- 
ther the amputation should take place! But 
this:‘might be a misapprehension of the mere 
mob of Congress; let us look to the proceed- 
ings of the committee. Did the committee 
dive into the truth ? Was the committee aware 
that the country was at war? Not a whit! The 
committee saw, in the multiplied aggressions of _ 
Spain, ample CAUSE of war, on the part of a go- 
vernment with which the welfare of its citizens 
was not paramount to every other consideration ; 
but concéiding that the true interest of the Ameri- 
can people (which alone it behoved them to con- 
sult) required peace, they forbore to recommend: 
offensive measures. The sense of the commit- 
tee was, neither TO MAKE WAR, nor purchase 
peace, but to provide for the DEFENCE oF 
OUR ACTUAL TERRITORY, which the ‘highest 
authority had announced to have been violated; 
and to be menaced with. fresh invasion.” So then, 
the committee, not only did not regard the 
country as at war, but did not think it proper _ 
that it should go to war; and this committee 
imagined that there is some'line of distinction 
between providing for the defence of our actual 
territory and making war. It thought it possi- . 


1 


* Decius. 


S 
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ble to do the one, and at the same time leave 
the other undone! Perverse committee! 
From the letter of Decius then, I learn, 
upon fresh evidence, that at the time the 
Leander was fitted out at New York, neither 
the Congress, nor the committee of the Con- 
gress, regarded the country as at war! But, 
all these might be mistaken. I learn then, 
further, that the country could not-be at war, 
because at that very time it was deliberating 
upon the question of peace or war! If there 
be a shade of difference between any two 
things upon this earth, there must be some- 
thing of the kind between the state of war, 
“and that state in which it is matter of choice. 
whether to be at war or not.—And this is the 
letter to which Sulpicius refers me, for proof 
that the country was at war! 
There were no end to the ridicule which the 
maintenance of such an opinion excites; bat I 
prefer the more gracious task of discovering to 
amy adversary his error. Let others giggle at 
‘Torquatus as he passes; I will take him by the 
hand, and tell him that his wig is hind-part- 
before. To what then are we to attribute it, 
that a writer, like Sulpicius, can be found in 
so extraordinary a situation? To this alone, 
that he entirely forgets the meaning of the 
word war, as well as it stands inthe voca- 
bulary, as in its political acceptation. When 
the Scotchman described the nightingale with 
all the characteristics of the owl, it was not 
because his mind was deranged, or his ear 
false, or his eye disordered; but because he 
mistook the bird. In like manner, Sulpicius 
‘mistakes war; and, after this, all the rest is 
‘rational. When aschoolmaster flogs a scholar, 
or a negro-driver a slave, does Sulpicius say 
there is 2 battle? To constitute a battle, there 
must be an mterchange of blows; to consti- 
‘tute war, reciprocal hostilities. A state of 


suffering is not the same thing with a state of. 


war. Can a nation be in a state of war unless 
-it-be in a state of violence ? and can it be in a 
‘ state of violence, when it is in a state of sub- 
‘Mission or of quiet; when it is merely contem- 
plating the injuries it receives, and revolving 
An its mind the course it shall pursue? Waris 
an active, not a passive condition. It is always 
in our choice; it cannot be forced upon us; 
‘no conduct of a foreign nation can place us in 
-a state of war against our will. Napoleon 
‘forces no nation to go to war with him; he 
‘marches into its territory, and seats himself 
-ìn its capital; but he reproaches it with the 


“waste of human blood, when, on these ac-` 


counts, it ceases to bé at peace. Aman may 
-be forced to receive a:drubbing; but he can- 
‘not be forced to fight: to receive the stroke 
is one thing; to strike again is another; but, 
Sulpicius gives to both the same denomina- 
tion. According to him, ‘a nation may at once 
. be impassible and at war! | 
No conduct of à foreign nation can place us 
in the state of war, against our will. Suppose 
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that instead of the still doubtful hostility of 


Spain, (though perhaps not doubtful aggres. 
sions, ) the most unequivocal facts veek 

the world: Suppose that to-morrow we re. 
ceive intelligence of a declaration of war on 
the part of the court of Madrid, and of the 
issue of letters of marque and reprisal against 
our commerce. What then? Is this country 
necessarily at war with Spain? Assuredly not; 
it is still fes to maintain its peace; it may 


fore | 


still refrain from hostilities; if submissions be 


required, it may make them; if tribute or 


contribution is wanted, it may give it; if | 


territory be demanded, it may cede it; ifa 
foreign yoke is to be fastened, it may bow the 
neck. It cannot be forced into war. Atthis 
juncture, not a post arrives, but might afford 
me examples of what I describe, in the pas- 
ing events of Europe. oe 
Sulpicius looks at the Spanish aggressions, 
and finds in them war; the committee, more 
correctly, looks at those aggressions, and 
finds—ample cause of war.’ This, in truth, 8 
all that Sulpicius sees, and all that he mistakes 
for war. But, if foreign aggression could place 
this country ina state of war, with what nation 
is it at peace? If Spain aggress in Louisiam, 
does France never aggress in the West Iv 
dies? and, of the aggressions of Great Britam, 
we hear not less than of those of Spain. Ame- 
rica, therefore, is at war alike with Span, 
France, and Great Britain; or, she is at wa! 
with neither. If Sulpicius be right, Mr. Jef 
ferson’s administration has been one of the 
most warlike upon record ! | 
But, to show still further with what cr 
tainty we may pronounce on the error of St 
picius, let us look at its frightful operation” 
practice; its total national disorganization; 
for it is not one of the least singular ctum- 
stances in the letter of Sulpicius, that he 1 
alternately the advocate of principles vi 
establish despotit government, and of thot 
which take from the government all control 
over the people; so unsettled is his theory 0 
polity, or so little does he apply that theory, 
inthe present momentous inquiry. The acto 
the Congress, under which messieurs Smith 
and Ogden were indicted, renders it a crime 
to begin, set’on foot, or provide or prepa 
the means for any military expedition or enter- 
‘prize, to be carried on from the United States 
against the territory or dominions of any !® 
reign prince or state, with whom the Unt 
States are at peace. In consequence, to ms 
‘such an expedition or enterprize crimm 
there is but this sole requisite, that 1t be 
against a’ foreign prince or state, with w% 
the United States are at peace; but, according 
‘to Sulpicius, whenever there be.cause of w3 
(which is always matter of opinion) wheneve 
there be aggressions (real or supposed, # 
always susceptible of explanation, accommr 
dation, &c.) whenever there be cause0 a 
malgre the exclusive prerogative of the Con 
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s, the whole nation, one and all, Presi- 

nt* and populace,t are free to go to war! 

But, the exercise of this freedom, inthe Pre- 

sident, is despotism, and in the people, anar- 
chy. 

To what end is government established, 
but to act for the whole nation, according to 
its clearest perceptions and honest intentions, 
for the common good? and by what means can 
it effect this object, but by the people’s 
faithful and entire concurrence in its views, 
and at least passive obedience to its decisions ? 
but by its exercise of efficient control over all 
those transactions of individuals in which the 
state is interested ’—But, Sulpicius presents 
us with the monstrous picture of a govern- 
ment deliberating on the course it shall pur- 
sue, and a handful of citizens resolved; of a 
government willing perhaps to make sacrifi- 
ces, or proposing perhaps to gain time, and of 
twoor three individuals who take the business 
into their hands, will part with nothing, and 

precipitate every thing; of a government pos- 
sibly determined to preserve peace, and of 
John, Dick and Harry determined to goto war! 
—I pay my money and give my support to go- 
vernment, and to government I look for the 
conduct of the nation; on its wisdom I rely 
for the maintenance of peace, on its vigour for 
the prosecution of war; I study its temper ; I 
gather its reports; I hear its decisions; and. 
I freight my vessels accordingly; I calculate 
on my own security ; I contemplate the pros- 


* It is the duty of the President whenever 
he has grounds to believe that hostile prepa- 
rations are making by a foreign power, not 
only to prepare to meet, but by active resis- 
tance. to repel and discomfit them.— Actual 
hostilities were committed by the Spaniards, 
on our frontiers, not proceeding from the in- 
temperance of the commander of a company, 

erthe governor of a province, but with the 
knowledge and under the direction of the 
Spanish government. We all regarded our 
Situation in relation to Spain as a hostile one. 
Such was the opinion dietated by the common 
sense of this nation, on a view of the passing 
conduct of the officers and subjects of that. 
That such wasthe opinion of the President too, 
manifestly appears in his official communica- 
tion to Congress at the opening of the session, 
and, under the influence of this opinion, it was his 
duty to wound the adversary and to weaken 
him! Is he then to be blamed for favouring 
the enterprize of Miranda? Was it not pood 
policy, was it not his duty, to divert the hos- 
tile intentions of Spain, by encouraging this 
attack on her colonies? Sulpicius. 

` + And the defendants were consequently 
not guilty of any offence under the act of Con- 
gress! They come within the proviso expres- 
sed by Mr. Jefferson himself in his conversa- 
tion with Miranda, ‘they have not infringed 
any law of the United States.” Sulpicius. | 
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perity of my country: but, no; I am deceived; 
Ihave followed an ignis fatuus: 1 have mis- 
taken the lighthouse; the government is not 
where I supposed; my next door neighbour, 
or some planter, or some pedlar, in the re- 
motest corner of the empire, decides on peace 
and war; what I have called the government 
would have had it one way, but he has had it. 
the other! Good God! in what a situation 
does Sulpicius place the Congress of these 
states! It is to that body that the people look 
for the management of their affairs ; it is their 
reputation, their feelings, their lives perhaps 
that are at stake ; but to-day the President, 
and to-morrow Smith and Ogden, and the next 
day some labourer on the wharfs or on the 
highway, will plunge the country into war, 
prepared or unprepared, willing or unwilling ! 
Look closely at the case before us. Sulpi- 
cius and Smith and C&den regard our situation - 
in relation to Spain as an hostile one, and think 
it good policy to divert the hostile intentions of the 
latter by encouraging this attack on her colonies. 
They would have applauded the President had 
he gone much farther than he did; and they are 
ready for the last means of vengeance. Now, 
what are the coexistent sentiments of the 
committee of Congress, and of the Congress 
itself?—-The committee saw in the aggressions 
of Spain ample cause for war ; so far they agree 
with Sulpicius, Ogden and Smith; but their 
politics soon differ widely: they saw cause of 
war, provided they had had to conduct the 
affairs of state upon any principle except that 
of regarding the welfare of its citizens as 
paramount to every other consideration. So 
then, though they thought there was ample 
cause of war, they did not think war consistent 
with the welfare of the citizens! This is cer- 
tainly a point of some importance, and one on 
which it appears they thought differently from 
Sulpicius, Ogden and Smith. Their conduct 
is strictly conformable: Conceiving that the 
true interest of the American people (which alone 
it behoved them to consult) required peace, they 
forbore TO RECOMMEND OFFENSIVE MEA- 
sunESs!!! THeEy believed it to be our policy to 
reap the neutral harvest !—The sense oF THE 
COMMITTEE was, not to make war, but solely 
to provide for the defence of our actual territory — 
On this point THEY conceived there could be but 
one sentiment, whatever difference of opinion 
might exist as to the wisdom of pledging the na- 
tion to protect its flag inremote seas, or its ability 
to afford such heii If we look to the 
Congress itself, so far from opposing this 
sentiment of its committee, we find it voting 


money, for the purpose, not of commencing or 


carrying on a war, but of accommodating dif- 
ferences! ' 

. Far be it from me to decide, when doctors 
disagree! Ido not pretend to determine what 
is and what is not the true interest of the Ameri- 


* Decius. 
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can people; but; I cannot avoid remarking how 
much at variance are the opinions of the two 
great councils; Sulpicius, Ogden and Smith, 
and the Congress of the United States! And 
what avails it, that we call the latter the go- 
vernment, if the former is to fitout expeditions 
for the last means of vengeance, while this re- 
solves to abstain from all offensive measures? 
And how agreeable must have been the meet- 
ing of the President and Congress, had he 
diverted the intentions of Spain, by encourag- 
ing an attack on her colonies, and then found 
the policy of the Congress to be that of enter- 
ing into no offensive measures? And what, 
after all, isthe situation of Congress, with the 

peace of the country already compromised, 
‘ with its policy already perhaps frustrated, by 
this diversion? 

For, let no man presume to say, that he can 
calculate on the issue of what relates to Ame- 
rica in the expedition of Miranda; much de- 
pends upon Miranda’s success; but more on 
the will and power of France. If Miranda 
perish or be repulsed, the insignificance of the 
consequences may prevent particular notice 
of the enormous aggression committed in this 
affair, by America on Spain;—men think of 
effects more than of principles ; but, if a small 
or a great revolution should result; if France 
should choose to resent this aggression, for 
what has she not been afforded the pretext? 
She tells the people of Switzerland, that if 
their landammann will wink atthe introduction 
of British manufactures, and if France choose 
to regard this as an act of direct hostility, they 
can have nothing to call injustice in her con- 
duct, if she should spread her armies from one 
limit of their mountains to the other, and make 
‘aconquest of the whole. Let me be answered, 
with how much increase of force may she not 
one day apply this reasoning to America? 
Nor is the argument a false one; for, except 
with. certain politicians, the act of the go- 
vernment is held to be the act of the subject ; 
and the act of the subject, being one control- 
able by the government, to be the act of the 
government itself. The act of Miranda and 
his associates, with respect to America is pre- 
cisely of the same nature with what is pre- 
tended to be that of general Brady, with re- 
spect to Austria; and, for the offence of 
Brady, Austria is denied Brannau and all the 
strength of her western frontier! ` 

The essential policy then, of confining to the 
government the sole authority for offensive 
operations, I assume as granted. It is a policy 
for which I may refer, and I refer with pecu- 
liar pleasure, to the example of the Shawanoes. 
On a late occasion, they have informed an 
American governor, that finding the peace of 
the nation compromised by the acts of strag- 
gling parties, they have resolved on assembling 
all those parties into one band, for the better 
control of their conduct. But, to this policy, 

40 obvious, that I grow weary while I write 


‘ her colonies ?——Nothin 
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on it, and fear to be thought idle’m asserting, 
to this policy Sulpicius is in direct opposition. 

It is in direct opposition to this policy, that 
he contends for the utility of the President's 
message, in behalf of messieurs Ogden and 


‘Smith. It is in direct opposition to this policy 


that more than half his language, and al his 
principles are conceived. He tells us that we 
all regarded our situation in relation to- Spain as 
an hostile one; he talks of opinions of the na 
tion and of the President; and of those opinion 
as making it a duty to wound the adversary; 
he puts into the hands of the people and the 
President, and into any but those. of the go: 
vernment, the policy* of peace and war ! 
With respect to the message, Sulpiciu 
proceeds upon a principle, which if received, 
must eradicate this policy, root and branch 
that is, must remove at once all the liga 
tures by which men are formed into a nation; 
must put an end to every form of government 
(even that of the Shawanoes); must scatter 
us as unconnected individuals, and take from 
us all title to a national name. It is an at: 
knowledged inconvenience of a free govern 
ment (however counterbalanced) that the 
information; and the views, and the projects . 
of the rulers must, for the most part, be made 
matters of public notoriety: hence, the næ 
tional arm is weakened at-hame, and the 
enemy prepared forthe blow. -But, what are 
these evils to those which must follow, if it 
be conceded that individuale are -as free ta 
enter into political measures as the govem- 
ment itself? If it shall be conceded that, after 
establishing, by the acts of government, thé 
state of the nation, they are free to do what 
ever their sentiments of that state may dic 
tate? If Ogden and Smith, after showing, on 
the authority of the President, that the nation 
was aggrieved, shall be held free to undertake 
its cause? What is all this, but frightful? 
Mes is all this, but complete disorganiz- 
ion? 
But, Sulpiciue is still of opinion, that we 
have been actually at war ; and he does well to 
stickle for this point, though he do not appear 
to be aware of what I may call, its all-impore 
tance. I shall give him one further answer, 
and no more. The neglect, in the modern 
practice of states, of declarations of war, eom- 
stitutes one of the windings of that labeynth 
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* It is thus that Sulpicius incessantly con- 
founds things. In the same sentence, arid as 
one question, he asks, Was it not good policy; 
was it not his duty, to divert the hostile inten- 
tions of Spain, by ericouraging this attack on 
can be more distinct 
than the questions on what might be pood policy 
in the state, and what is the duty of the Presie 
dent. What is Ais duty, the President is to 
do ;: what is good policy, it is for the Congress 
to decide, and for the latter with sincere seal, 
to pursue. oe e 
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ja whieh Sylpiciusis lost. . Because all wars 
have not been preceded by declarations, he is 
yery rightly of opinion, that states may be at 
war, though no declaration be made; but he 
founds, on this proposition, others as false as 
this true. He. infers, that it was in the want 
of a declaration only that the situation of 
America resembled that of peace, and he 
says, that war has often subsisted without 
such. declaration.. He infers, that to issue 
such declaration is to become the original ag- 
gressor, and he, says, that it is in default of 
such.declaration, that we dispute on the pro- 
priety. of applying this term to France or to 
Great Britain; he infers that to issue such 
declaration is to become the original aggressor, 
and. he says, that this is the sole power exclu- 
sively given ta the Congress! This at least, is 
all I am able to understand by the language of 
Sulpicius ; for he lays. much stress on the 
precise word, declare, and he allows the Pre- 
sident to aggress, after aggression received. 
. But,. to declare war is to make war, and to 
make -war is, indifferently, to begin, or to 
return „offensive operations; and this is the 
eovereign prerogative , vested exclusively in 
Congress. War may be declar¢d by actions, 
rg ge re by words. Publicists even ex. 
Pressly speak of things tantamount to a decla» 
ration of wars and every state is allowed to 
regard as an. aggressson, as a declaration, or 
as what is tantamount to a declaration. In 
general, the issuing of letters of marque and 
reprisal is. the signal, and is regarded as a 
signal ora declaration; and a sufficient de, 
¢leration.it .certainly ìs.. Now the issuing of 
letters of marque and reprisal is distincly re- 
served to Gongress, and consequently all acts 
of hostility,. and a fortiori all the. more vio- 
lent egsions, but, if aggressions and 
acts of hostility be declarations of war, then 
they are forbigden to the President. . 

Thus then I am entitled to assume, that 
the country: was not, as Sulpicius says it was, 
at war with Spain at the time of the fitting 
out of the Leander; and that it. was not, as 
Sulpicius says it was, the duty, nor even 
an allowable act of the President to favour 
Miranda’s enterprize. It follows, that. the 
defendants could be entitled to no. benefit 
from the defence which Sulpicius represents 
as their sole defence, but which is founded 
on falsehood, in all its parts; it ia false as it 
contradicts the fact required by the statute ;* 
and false as it depends on the constitution. 


* If any. person shall within the territery 
er jurisdiction of the United States, begin 
or set on foot, or provide or prepare the means 
for any -military expedition or enterprize ta 
be carried on. from thence against the terri- 
tory or dominions of any foreign prince or 
state with whom the United States are at peace, 
every. such person so offending shall, upon 
conviction, be adjudged guilty of a high mis- 


| 14] 
. But, I have already promised Sulpicius 


.a very singular concession; and I shall make 


him more than one. Either the President 
has the prerogative contended for, or he has’ 
hot; either the country was at peace with 
Spain, or it was not. i 
_ Now, if the President. have not the prero- 
gative, then his participation could be no- 
thing but guilt; and his guilt cannot consti- 
tute the innocence of Messieurs Ogden and 
Smith: then, therefore, so much of the de- 
fence is at end. 7 

But, if the President have. the prerogative, 
then it is incumbent on him to exercise it 
with some formality ; then all persons acting 
upon it, myst provide themselves with such. 
warrants, under his hand, or under that of 
some other duly authorized responsible per- 
son, that so, when called upon to answer the 
laws, they may be able to establish the inno- 
cence they derive from this participation. It 
cannot be suffered for a moment 16 end ina 
vague and hear-say story of the President’s 
commands or wishes: they must show his war 
rants; and, what is more, we must be able 
to discover in the statute-books the forms of 
warrants or other satisfactory papers as may 
have been prescribed by the Legislature. It 
cannot be suffered for a moment, that while 
a constable is to be asked for the warrant un- 
der which he subjects a citizen to the most 
trifling restraint or coercion, an individual is 
to do that which may injure and even ruin a 
people, upon pretended and unproved and 
irregularly exercised authority. For a cons 
stable to say, that he has the consent of the 
magistrate, will never avail him. In a word; 
if this prerogative be known to the constitu- 
tion, then it is known to the legislature; and if 
it be known there, let me be shown the forms 
under which it is ordered to be exercised, and 
let me be shown that those forms have been 
complied with. The President’s prerogative 
is. therefore, even upon this ground, wholly 
out of the question. . 

But, either the country was at peace, or 
it was not. Ifthe ċountry were at peace, 
then it is admitted that the President’s par- 
ticipation could not be lawful. But, what if 
I show, that if the country were at war, then 
his participation is not necessary, and there- 
fore need not be mentioned? What if I fur: 
ther show, that if it were at war, his parti: . 
cipation would be as unlawful as if it were 
at peace? P 

If it be said that the country was at war 


| with Spain, then the act of Messieurs Ogden 


demeanor, and shall suffer fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court in which 
conviction shall be had, so as that such fine 
shall not exceed three thousand dollars, nor 
the term of imprisonment be more than three 
years. Act of June 5, 1794. Vol. III, p. 88, 
Sect. V. 2 
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and Smith is not the act described by the 
‘statute; the expedition was not against any 
foreign prince or state with whom the United 
States are at peace. In consequence, they 
could have needed from the President no pro- 
tection against thie laws. 

If it be said that the country was at war, 
` then the President’s power, with respect to 
an offensive operation like that of Miranda’s, 
was neither more nor less than if it were at 
peace. | 

Still the same error with Sulpicius ! Still 
the President is his sovereign !—But, what 
would Mr. Jefferson, or what would any 
constitutional President of the United States 
have done, had Miranda opened his project 
during a war with Spain? Wherefore did 
Miranda open his project to Mt. Jefferson ? 
To gain his personal approbation? no; but to 
gain governmental assistance. Now, when 
asked for this assistance, what would a Pre- 
sident of the United States have done ?— 
Would he on his own authority have employed 
the resources of the nation in an expedition 
against the Caraccas? Assuredly not; had Con- 
gress not been sitting, and had he deemed 
the proposal sufficiently important to the 
country, he would even have convened that 
sovereign body for the occasion; but, under 
all circumstances, to that and to that alone, 
he would have submitted the policy of enter- 
ing into the scheme of Miranda; and from 
that, and that alone, could Miranda and his 
associates have derived any national. assis- 
tance. Without the Congress, being at war, 
they might have obtained letters of marque 
and reprisal; but, beyond these, nothing.— 
To issue letters of marque and reprisal is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Congress; and is it 
to be believed that the President, who may 
not do this, may do much more? 

It must now be evident (what I chose to 
demonstrate before I assumed, ) that all which 
is said by Sulpicius of the President, however 
important as a constitutional question, is en- 
tirely disconnected with the defence of Mes- 
sieurs Ogden and Smith. If he have the 
prerogative, there must be some legal forms 
for its exercise, and those forms must be com- 
plied with; if he have it in war, he must have 
ait equally in peace, and the truth is that he 
has it neither in the one nor in the other; his 
participation could be nothing but guilt ; his 
approbation, nothing at all; and, hence, 
The conduct of the public servants, whatever it 
might have been, could afford no answer to the 
tndictment preferred against either colonel Smith 
or Mr. Ogden. . 

The single question therefore is, were the 


United States at war with Spain, when the 


Leander was fitted out at New York? Sulpi- 
cius himself asks the question: Were the Uni- 
ted States at peace with Spain? and he an- 
swers it, as he believes, hy asking a second : 


Had she not committed hostilities upon us? But, 


that she had committed hostilities upon uz, is 
no proof that we were not at peace with her. 
To be at war with her, we must have com- 
mitted, be committing, or determined ts 
commit hostilities against fer. 

This however, Sulpicius represents as the 
defence of the defendants, to which he adds; 
that they had no other defence. If this-be so, 
messieurs Ogden and Smith have been wrongly 
acquitted; but, this is a trifling evil, when 
compared with the ruinous principles upon 
which it was done, or which are raised upon 
its foundation. I reiterate with entire satis- 
faction, whatever I may have said in my for- 
mer letter. . i 
- Yet, under this head, in one point, I have 
to correct myself. Ihave judged too favou: 


ably of the public servants. I had thougit. 


them guilty only of neglect, where vigilance 
would have become them. I despised ther 
meanness, and I detested men, who placedas 
the advance-guard of the nation, had failed tp 
give alarm when danger was to he apprehend 
ed; but, in referring to the act of the Congress 
on which messieurs Smith and Ogden weren- 
dicted, I find their guilt infinitely greater 
than I supposed. It is expressly provided, m 
that act, that the President shall have power 
to seize, or cause to be seized, any vessel fit- 
ted out under the circumstances ‘in which the 
Leander was fitted:* it was‘therefore a high 
misdemeanor not to do so. According to 
pO ACAD CAD, 
. * In every case in which a vessel shall be 
fitted out and armed, or attempted to be 9 
fitted out or armed, or in which the foree of 
any vessel of war, cruiser, or other armed vet 
sel shall be encreased or augmented, or # 
which any military expedition or enterprize shal 
be begun or set on- foot contrary to the pronus 
and prohibitions of this act; and in evera% 
of the capture of a ship or vessel witha 
jurisdiction or protection of the United Stes 
as above defined, and in every case in whl 
any process, issuing out of any court of the 
United States, shall be disobeyed or resisted 
by any person or persons having the custody 
of any vessel of war, cruiser, or other arm 
vessel of any foreign prince or state, oF of the 
subjects or citizens of such -prinee or state: 


. In every such case it shall ani may be law lfa 


the President A the United States, or suchother 
person as he shall have empowered for that pur: 
pose, to employ such part of the land or nav’ 
forces of the United States, or of the milina 
thereof, as shall be judged necessary for pane 
pee `of taking possession of, and’ detain! i 
any such ship. or vessel, with her prize 
prizes, in the cases in which restoration 
have been adjudged, and also for the perpa’ 
of preventing the carrying on of any such he Uni- 
tion or enterprize from se territories of the py 
ted States against the territories or domno”. 

a foreign prince or state with whom 

States qre at peace. T 
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some facts which have been disclosed, they 
have likewise offended against the provisions 
contained in the very section on which mes- 
sieurs Smith and Ogden were indicted; if 
the story of the ordnance be true, it may 
yet be possible to prove, that they had some 
share in PROVIDING or PREPARING the means 
Sor a military expedition or enterprize, to be 
carried on from the United States against the 
territory or dominions of a foreign prince or state 
with whom the United States are and were at 
peace. These are grounds, therefore, for two 
articles of impeachment. The one cannot 
but be sustained, whatever may become of 
the other. The Congress will not, cannot, but 
by that baseness which more than half meets 
slavery, neglect them. Every member of the 
House of Representatives will support them; 
andthe Senate, in trying the accused, will be 
careful to avaid that path of besotted igno- 
rance, or unqualified infamy, in which it is so 
| elly represented that the juries of New 
York have trod. ae 
ji | |. CONCANGIUS. 
—— i 


VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy .is not.for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. . 
, OLD BALLAD. 


Dipin, who is so:much at home as 

a song writer on deck,.is not less easy 
onshore. The following ballad is very 
easy and sprightly, and the week’s 
. journal of a- giddy girl will divert our 
readers. | | s 

Lectur’d by Pa and Ma o’er night, 

Monday at ten,-qhite vex’d and jealous, 

Resolv’d in future to be right, 

And never listen to the fellows, 

Stitch’d half a wristband, read the text, 
_Receiv’d a note from Mrs: Racket: 

I hate that woman, she sat next, 

All church time, to sweet captain Clackit. 


Tuesday got scolded, did not care, 

The tqast was cold, ’twas past eleven ; 

I dreamt the captain through the air 

On Cupid’s wings bore me to Heaven: 
Pouted and dined, dressed, looked divine, | 
Made an excuse, got Ma to back it, 

‘Went to the play, what joy was mine, 
Talked loud and laugh’d with captain Clackit. 


Wednesday came down, no lark so gay, 
The girl ’s quite alter’d, said my mother, 
Cried Dad, I recollect the day 

When, dearee, thou wert such another. 
Danced, drew a landscape, skimmed a play, 
In the paper read that widow Placket 
To Gretna Green had run away, 

The forward minx, with captain Clackit. 


| Be of the ton a natty sprig, 
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Thursday fell sick ; poor soul shel die ; 
Five doctors came with lengthened faces, 
Each felt my pulse; ah me, cried I, 

Are these my promis’d loves and graces ? 
Friday grew worse ; cried Ma, in pain, 

Our day was fair, heaven do not black it ; 
Where’s your complaint, love? In my brain. 
What shall I give you—captain Clackit. 


Early next morn a nostrum came 

Worth all their cordials, balms and spices, 
A lettef, I had been to blame. 

The captain’s truth brought on a crisis. 
Sunday, for fear of more delays, 

Of a few clothes I made a packet, 

And Monday morn stept in a chaise, 

And ran away with captain Clackit. | 


The ensuing ballad by the same in- 
genious writer is another-proof of the 
versatility of his powers. 


Walk in, walk in, each beau and belle, 
Here wisdom, virtue, truth, we sell, 
Nay, think not I a falsehood tell, 

I deal not, sir, in raillery. 
I deal in wigs, a curious ware, 
In which grey, red, black, brown and fair 
May suit their features to a hair, 

In this our gay wig gallery. 
The wig’s the thing, the wig, the wig, 
When pertly parsons claim their pig, 
Or guttling alderman look big, | 
I do not say they are not wise, 
I only say, in vulgar eyes, | 
The wisdom ’s in the wig. 


See in this jazey what a twirl, 
"Twill suit a young or ancient girl, 
Sly Cupids lurk in every curl, 
The ribband Vents zone is; 
Rouse then, old man, throw by your staff, 
Regard not how your neighbours laugh, 
When but a guinea and a half 
Can make you an Adonis. 
The wig ’s the thing, the wig, the wig, 


The thing, the tippy and the twig, 
Nor heed who are the truly wisc, 
For after all, in vulgar eyes, 

The wisdom ’s in the wig. 


Cries Verjuice, pointing at the play, 
Is that your wife, intriguing, pray ? 
Oh no, my lovey’s hair is grey, 
-That woman’s hair is flaxen. 
Then say, who would not be a wife, 
To lead an unsuspected life, 
And cure all foul and jealous strife, 
By wearing of a caxon? . | 
The wig’s the thing, the wig, the wig, 
Then hey for fun and rig and gig. 
Who for dull moral cares a fig ? 
Tis useless to be truly wise, 


į For after all, in vulgar eyes, 
+ The wisdom ’s in the wig. 
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Thus arm’d, you lovers do not spare : 

At will a hedge hog, or a bear, 

A Freiziand hen, a Flanders mare, 
Whate’er you wish well suits us. 

The lawyer’s flaw shall find a patch, 

A bob the knowing head shall thatch, 

The henpeck’d husband wear a scratch, 
His wife, a monstrous Brutus. . 

The wig ’s the thing, the wig, the wig, 

Who ’d in the mines of learning dig, 

Or Heliconian potions swig, : 

Or study to be truly wise, 

When, after all, in vulgar eyes, 

The wisdom ’s in the wig. 


For the Port Folio. 
[ He, who has ever heard the cheerful chorus 
to the following Sea Song, will smile when 
he reads it here.] 


I am a jolly roving tar, 
Fearing neither wound nor scar, 
And many a tightish breeze I’ve seen 
When the grog is giving out, 
At a bottle or a boozing bout, 
Tom never was a lubber to give in. 
On shore, my hearts, on board a ship 
Good humour with me keeps a trip. 
*Tis yeo, yeo, drink and kiss the lasses, 
Drink away—that’s your play, 
Fal de ral, yeo, yeo, 
Drink away and kiss the lasses. 


Fitted out a cruiser tight, 
In a breeze I take delight, 
And fighting’s my fair weather, I allow; 
Just like new ones at a play, 
We tars have such a taking way, 
We always take the enemy in tow, 
Fearing neither fin nor wing, 
_ At our guns we gaily sing 
Yeo, yeo, &c. 
' The grog I love you know’s my boast 
And was I every heart to toast 
-That leads Britannia’s crew to victory— 
Make the sea grog, their health to quaff, 
Before that I could drink them half, 
Pm sartain that the ocean would be dry. 
So here goes what the world appals, 
Old England and her wooden walls. 
Yeo, yeo, &c. 


ON A COURTESAN. 


Before enjoyment lovers cry, 

-Of Cupid’s fiery darts they die ; 

Yet, once possest, the fair complains 
No spark of all the flame remains ; 
The swain that tries this lovely dame 
After enjoyment, finds the flame. 
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LINES. — | 
When Fortune seems to smile, ’tis then 1 fest 
Some lurking ill and hidden mischief near; 
Us’d to her frowns, I stand upon my guard, 
And, arm’d in virtue, keep my soy] prepar’d: 
Fickle and false to others she may be; 

I can complain but of her constancy ! 
ADMONITION TO THE LADIES. 
Myrtilla, rising with the dawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing morn, 
But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 

. Aurora steals them back again. 

TO OUR READERS. 

Although the summer solstice is past 
yet our readers may exclaim that the 
Editor by a queer kalendar of his ow 
invention, has contrived that the longest 
DAY in the year should appear on the 
6th of September. Seriously, the vast 
importance of the subject, the high in- 
terest the public take in the discussion, 
and the absolute necessity, as well as 
perfect propriety of sometimes obliging 
our political friends, have stimulated us 
to devote almost all our pages to the 
elaborate essay of Coneancius. He 
has ably analyzed his subject, and though 
prolix, he is never tedious. To Surri- 
cius and to him. we give our plaudits 
for the dexterity with which they wield 
the quarter-staff of controversy. The 
public will award the prize. 

Non nostrum est tantas componere lites 

Our lounging and literary friends 
who may be terrified by the vie, 
long perspective, of a vast plain of p 
litics may be consoled by the assurance 
that next week they: shall wander agait 
in the GARDEN of VARIETY. 

Of a great number of very valuable 
papers from our most respectable cor 
respondents, we are obliged to postpone 
the publication for the present. Let not 
the authors be impatient. Their litera- 
ry offspring, like the editor’s are equal- 
ly rocking in the cradle of repose; but 
like other tidy children, they shall g0 
abroad, and court public notice, on the 
first genial day. 
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‘For great perfections are like heav’n, 
‘Too rich a present to be given; 

‘ Nor are those master-strokes of beauty 
‘To be perform’d without hard duty, 
‘Which when they’re nobly done and well, 
‘ The simple natural, excel. 

‘ How fair and sweet the planted rose, 
‘Beyond the wild, in ridges, grows! 
‘For without art the noblest seeds 
‘Of flow’rs degen’rate into weeds.’ 


BUTLER. 


HE maxim of Cato has of late 
been completely without a pro- 
fessor, and the French principle, mieux 
étre gue faraitre, is now regarded with 
wonder by an incredulous world, which 
has advanced too far in the arts of re- 
finement and elegance, not to know that 
appearances are to be cogsulted before 
realities. Style has thrown off its Spar- 
tan brevity, since wise men have learned 
that arguments are never efficacious 
without the polish of artificial orna- 
ment; modern edifices are constructed 
rather witha design to dazzle the fancy 
than to gratify a Gothic taste, or to af- 
ford the obsolete advantages of conve- 
nience and stability ; and in the decora- 
tions which grace the belle or dignify 


the courtier, not excellenee, but mag- 
Why then 
should the mind display its native de- 
ficiencies, while those of.every inferior 
objeet are concealed by an impenetra~ 


nificence is consulted. 


ble veil? Proportionably to the progress 
of time, does the world advance in ac- 
complishments, or rather, does it re-. 
cede from that humility, which charac- 
terizes savage life. In every thing, 
therefore, it should be our endeavour 
to avoid an approach to other animals— 
to adorn our manners with ‘apparent 
philanthropy, and our countenance with 
eternal smiles, as we do our persons 
with the habiliments of fashion: we 
should be able, where our interests re- 


| quire, to receive with open arms the 


worst of men, and welcome with cor- 
diality those for whom we entertain the 
deadliest enmity. - 

An illustrious ancestor of mine, from 
whom I am not separated by many ge- | 
nerations, has certainly benefited man- 
kind by his directions and example. in 
the art of concealing the natural feel- 
ings of the soul, more than ever did the 
Stagyrite by his discoveries in philo- 
sophy or his disquisitions on moral 
science. To point out an agreeable 
path to respectability and honors, which 
had before been attained by the thorny 
road of candor and sincerity, was a task 
‘worthy of immortal fame. Hf in the 
way he sometimes trampļeđ on insult- 
ed virtue, or violated the precepts'of a 
stale morality, these w@ing inconve- 
. niences were soon forgo when the 
means were sanctified by the rewatd 
‘that waited on the glorious end. 

The principles of goad breeding are 
‘not to be found in the catalogue of na- 
‘fure; a disre .tø their dictates 
would not gnly.involve us in continual 

T 
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vague and undetermined, and the cha- 

racters of those to whom it is applied 

are so various, and often so respectable, 
that, I could wish it were thrown out of 
the language as an empty term. As to 
‘affectation, it would be difficult to point 

out many who have not ranked them- 

selves under its banners, and practi- 
cally become its most devoted slaves, 
Paradoxical as it may seem, I contend 
that in so doing they obey the dictates 
of reason: for if we possess a character 
already, why mispend time in its ac- 
quisition? As well might the wretched 
native of Nova-Zembla construct his ha 
bitation of ice, because he is constitu- 
tionally able to bear the rigors of eter- 
nal winter; or the inhabitants under the 
equinoctial line spread their couches in 
the solar rays, to increase the ardours 
of a torrid zone. If one. character be 
given us by nature, (as some contend) 
we add to our greatness by giving our- 
selves another; and if by seeming that 
which we are not, we attain: the ends of 
ambition and desire, let the narrow 
minded world say what it will. Cicero, 
we are told, was directed by the Deb 
phic god to pursue the bent of nature; 
Cicero it is true became an orator: but 
had the, Athenian Tully been deterred 
by the natural obstacles which opposed 
him, his fame had never reached the 
present agé. So with every. thing 1t 
life; strip from the wisest andthe best 
the trappings of art, and their ercel- 
lence exists no more—-let a villain silt 
and his. guilt is soon forgotten. . 


broils, but would jnterpose an. insuper- 
able bar to the prpgress of refinement, 
and the improvements in knowledge ; 
and, if good breeding and natural: 
conduct are opposed to each other, 
we cannot surely hesitate which. to 
choose. What wretches should we be, 
if the feelings, uncontroled by art, 
were allowed the free expression—if 
every one declared the sentiments 
which actuated his soul—and if the 
most pure and virtuous were unable to 
enter a circle of their companions with- 
out hearing their peccadillo’s tingling 
in their ears—Happier should we be, if 
every face were dressed in smiles, and 
if the deadliest hate could sting -the 
soul without interrupting conviviality, 
or injuring the .beneficence of man 
towards man. 

. Eugenio is a scholar; he possesses 
a strong natural understanding—he has 
adorned his mind with study and culti- 
vation—but a bookworm is not a favor- 
ite with the ladies, and Eugenio ever 
wishes to appear a rake: “ he. talks: of 
beauties that he never saw, and boasts 
of raptures that he never felt:” His 
scholastic improvements delight. him 
in his closet, but.in public he conceals 
them under a load of. fashion and of 
folly ; his artifice gains him admiration. 
where he most desires jt, his-deceit gra- 
tafies his companions and pleases him- 
self. Julius, on the other hand, is de- 
foient in every mental endowment; his 
mind was never illumined by a single 
ray of science, nor did the voice of mi- 


sery ever persuade him to a deed of STANHOPE: 
charity; he has sufficient cunning ne- o mm 

ver to expose himself by making an un- For the Port Folio. 
necessary observation ; by soothing the REVIEW 


greedy ear of power with flattery, he 
abtains applause ; by distilling words of 
kindness from his tongue, he conceals 
the vices of his heart. A cynic would 
declare Eugenio to be. full of affecta- 
tion ; he would term Julius a hypocrite; 
on One Johnson would bestow the im- 
putation of folly ; on the other of vice: 
but better judges of human nature, and 
less illiberal observers of conduct, would 
resolve their impulses into poliseness 
and ambition. Hypocrisy is a word in- | ing as in what relates to the. art of orè- 
vented by. malice, incorrectly, used, and | tory. In other departments.of sciehc 
ever misunderstood; its meaning is! modern Europeans may vie with the 


~, 


An Inaugural. Oration, delivered at the al- 
thor’s iistallation as Boylston Professor of 
Rhetorick and Oratory at Harvard Uni- 
versity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 0 
Thursday, 12h June, 1806. By John 

- Quincey - Adama......... iya.-r'divdees dem 
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remains of Greete and Rome; but, the 
superiority of the latter in eloquence, 
stands without rivalship or dispute. 

Some of the causes of this superiority 

have been frequently the subject of re- 
mark. The free government of Greece 
and Rome which admitted ali or a large 
portion of the citizens to a share in the 
public deliberations and left full scope 
to genius ; the correct taste which per- 
vaded the commntñity in general, and 
made them just critics of style and lan- 
guage ; the important-and elevated sub- 
jects which occupied the attention of 
the orator, and which were calculated 
tomterest every feeling and call forth 
every power of genius, all combined to 
make eloquence the great engine of in- 
fluence and power, and to exact from 
her votaries the utmost degree of ele- 
gance and grandeur. 

Hence schools of eloquence were 

early instituted, and teachers of rhetoric 
were the most necessary masters of 
youth. The intended orator was made 
acquainted with his art, not by the soli- 
tary study of books or treatises, nor 
even by mere lectures read by an in- 
structor, but was given into the hands 
ofa prafessor who exerciséd him in 
teading, declaiming and contending. 
And what was best calculated for im- 
provement, the most eminent’ orators 
were themselves masters, : who at the 
same time that they impressed their 
pupils with the principles of their art, 
were a living model for their example 
and imitation. Of all the arts, indeed, 
oratory most requires the aid of a liv- 
ing voice. The graces of gesture and 
action, of ‘pronunciation and delivery, 
which form the soul of it, can never be 
learned from solitary study, and can be 
attained only by imitation of the puree 
models. 

If these remarks are just, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the plan of 
lecturing on rhetoric and oratory com- 
menced by the present Boylston .pro- 
fessor; which, though it does not yet 
reach ‘all that could be wished, ‘is calcu- 
lated to remove many former impedi» 
ments'in the way of the student, and to 
stirhulate and direct his futtre efforts. 
There is an ample field open to the 
‘professor in selecting and digesting 
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those rules, which ‘now. lie hidden ig 
the dead languages, and are scattered 
through numerous volumes, into a sys- 
tem more applicable than any extant 
to the actual situation of our own 
country. 

The oration: before us is but the in- 
troduction to the series of lectures in- 


tended to be given to the students of 


Harvard. For although, as appears 
from the oration, the fund for the sup- 
port of the professorship was consti- 
tuted some years since, Mr. Adams is 
the first who has been appointed to 
perform its duties. 

“ Nearly two centuries” (says Mr, 
Adams) “have elapsed since the foun- 
dation of this university. There never 
existed a people more anxious to ber 
stow upon their children the advan- 
tages of education than our venerable 
forefathers ; and the name of Harvard 
is coeval with the first settlement of 
New-England. Their immediate and 
remote descendants, down to this day, 
have inherited and transmitted the 
same laudable ardour, and numerous 
foundations of various kinds attest. their 
attachment to science and literature: 
yet, so far have rhetoric and oratory 
been from enjoying a pre-eminence in 
their system of education, that they are 
mow, for the first time, made a separate 
branch of instruction, and I stand here - 
to assume the duties of the first in- 
structor. The establishment of an m- 
stitution for the purpose was reserved 
for the: name of BoyLsTon: a name 
which, if public benefits can impart a 
title to remembrance, New-Engiand 
will not easily forget; a name, to the 
benevolence, public spirit, and genuine 
patriotism of which, this university, 
the neighbouring metropolis, and this 
whole nation have long had, and still 
have many reasons to attest: a name 
less distinguished by stations of splen» 
dour than by deeds of virtue: and bet- 
ter ‘known to this people by blessings 
enjoyed, than: by favours granted: a 
name, in fine, which if not encircled 
with the external radiance of popularity, 
beams, brightly beams with the inward 
lustre of beneficence. The institution 
itself is not of recent date. One gene- 


ration of mankind, according to the 
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usttal estimates of human life, has gone 
by, since the donation of Nicholas 
Boylston constituted the fund for the 
‘support of this professorship. The 
misfortunes which befel the university, 
consequent upon our revolution and 
other causes, have concurred in delay- 
ing the execution of his intentions until 
the present time; and even now they 
have the prospect of little more than 
honest zeal for their accomplishment.” 
So much for the plan.. We shall 
proceed to select some passages which 
will give some idea of the topics hand- 
led by the author, as well as of his style 
and manner.—The description of Elo- 
‘quence, at her resuscitation among the 
‘moderns, appears to have had much of 
the author’s attention. E 
-. 6 At the revival of letters in Modern 
Europe, Eloquence, together with her 
sister Muses, awoke and shook the 
poppies from her brow. But their tor- 
pors still tingled in her.veins: In the 
interval her voice was gone; her favor- 
ite languages were extinct; her or- 
gans were no. longer attuned to har- 
‘mony, and her hearers could no longer 
understand her speech. The discord- 


ant jargon of feudal anarchy had ba- 


nished the musical dialects in which 
she had always delighted. The thea- 
tres of her former triumphs were either 
deserted, or they were filled with the 
babblers of sophistry and chicane. She 
shrunk intuitively from the forum; for 
the last object she remembered to have 
seen there was the head of her darling 
Cicero planted on the rostrum. She 
ascended the tribunals of justice; there 
she found her child Persuasion mana- 
cled and pinioned by the letter of the 
law; there she beheld an image of her- 
self stammering in barbarous Latin, 
and staggering under the lumber of a 
thousand. volumes. Her heart fainted 
within her; she dost all confidence in 


herself; together with her irresistible 


powers she lost proportionably the con- 
sideration of.the world, until, instead of 
comprising the. whole system ‘of edu- 
cation, she found herself excluded 
from the circle of sciences, and de- 
clared an outlaw from the realms of 
learning. She was not however doomed 
to cternal silence; with the progress 
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fore you, it cannot be necessary to urge 


of freedom and liberal science, in vari 
ous parts of modern Europe, she ob- 
tained access to mingle in the delibe» 
rations of their parliaments.: With 
labour and difficulty she learned their 
languages, and lent her aid in giving 
them form and polish. But she has 
never recovered the grates of her 
former beauty, nor the energies of her 
ancient vigour,” . ` 

The address to the students, though 
less figurative, and apparently less h- 
boured than the foregoing, is much 
more simple and impressive. 

« Sons of Harvard! you who are a 
cending with painful step and persever 
ing toil the eminence of science, to 
prepare yourselves for the various func- 
tions and employments of the world be- 


upon you the importance of the art 
concerning which I am speaking. 1s 
it.the purpose of , your future life. to 
minister in the temples of Almighty 
God, to be the messenger of heaven 
upon earth, to enlighten with the torch 
of eternal truth.the path of your fellow 
mortals to brighter worlds? Remember 
the reason assigned for the appoint: 
ment of Aaron to that ministry which 
you purpose to assume ‘upon yoursel: 
—I KNOW THAT HE CAN SPEAK WELL; 
and in this testimonial of omnipotenc 
receive the injunction of your duty. 
Is it your intention to devote the k- 
bours of your maturity to the cawe 0 
Justice ; to defend the persons, the piè 
perty, and the peace of your fellow & 
tizens from the open assaults of Wo 
lence and the secret encroachments % 
fraud? ‘Fill the fountains of your elo . 
quence from inexhaustible sources, that 
their streams, when they shall beg to 
flow, may themselves prove inexhaus — 
tible. Is there among you a you 

whose bosom ‘burns’ with-the fires 0 

honourable ambition; who aspires t0 ` 
immortalize his name by the extenta! 
importance of his: services to, his couh , 


try; whose visions of futurity glow 


with the hope‘of presiding in her com- 
cils, of directing her affairs, of appes- 
ing to future ages in the rolls of fame 
as her ornament and pride? Let. him 
catch from the relics of ancient oratory 
those unresisted powers which: mo 
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the mind of man to the will. of the 
speaker, and yield the guidance of a 
nation to the dominion of the voice.” 
Mr. Adams enters in some degree 
into the causes of the superiority of an- 
cient eloquence, and assigns as a prin- 
cipal ground the circumstance of the 
assemblies of the people, of the select 
councils, or of the senate in Athens and 
Rome being held for the purpose of 
real deliberation; whereas in modern 
Europe corruption here in the form of 
executive influence, there in the guise 
of party ‘spirit, has crippled the sub- 
limest efforts of oratory, and the votes 
upon questions of magnitude are all 
told long before the questions them- 
selves are submitted to discussion. 
The cause however lies deeper than 
this, since the inferiority of modern elo- 
quence is not confined to the delibera- 
tive kind, but extends to every depart- 
ment of oratory. And one fact, that 
seems strongly opposed to the author’s 
conclusions is, that the finest specimens 
of ancient oratory are of the judicial 
kind; though the Roman courts in the 
age of Cicero, the great æra of elo- 
quence, had arrived at a high pitch of 
corruption. We are inclined too to 
think, that though the assemblies of 
the people were not subject to the in- 
fluence-ef- executive corruption as un- 
derstood and practised in modern times, 
yet that the dominion of powerful lead- 
ers, as well as of gold, as often operat- 
edin securing majorities. It is noto- 
rious that the money of Philip did more 
in conquering the Greeks than the 
strength of his phalanx. And the sub- 
limest efforts of the genius of Demos- 
thenes were exerted, though without 
success, im stemming the tide of cor- 
ruption, and calling his countrymen 
back to those principles of courage and 
patriotism which had animated their 
forefathers. And surely modern go- 
vernments have seldom equalled the 


ancients _ in. the. violence and extent of : 


party spirit. 
Nor can we agree with: Mr. Adams 


in another observation, that the exer- |. 


cises of religion alone have in the lat- 
ter ages furnished discourses which 


remind'us that eloquence is yet a fa- |. 
culty of ‘the human mind. . To what. 


tautologous. 
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discourses in the English language will 
the orator direct us for these superior 
specimens of eloquence. To the works 
of Barrow, Tillotson or Blair? They 
exhibit strength of genius, extensive 
learning, and great command of lan- 
guage. But are not these men far 
eclipsed in the requisites of oratory by 
many who have shone in the senate as 
well as at the bar;. by Chatham, Mans- 
field, Burke, Erskine, or Curran? 

The style of Mr. Adams is, in gene- 
ral, perspicuous’ and correct; though 
throughout too measured and stately: 
It preserves an uniform level; ‘seldom 
disappointing us, though never sur- 
prising the reader with any of those 
fine @ights of genius or peculiar hap- 
pingss of expression, upon which he 
pauses with rapture. and dwells with 
transport. We noted in the perusal, 
some . phrases: which might ‘easily be 
altered for the better. “ Many afer- 
son” followed by the pronoun in the 


plural is, to say the least, of ‘doubtful 


propriety. In the paragraph we have. 

quoted, “& access to mingle”? is harsh and 

“ Corruption kere in.the 

form of executive influence,: there inm 

the guise of party spirit, has crippled: 
the sublimest efforts of oratory, andthe. 
votes upon questions of magnitude to 

the interest of nations are all tald,” &c. 

is in a style below the dignity of thr 

subject. — - ae ae ee 

Weitake leave of the author with a 
hope and belief: that his future exer- 
tions will answer the great purpose of 
his professorship; and reward him with. 
an ample share of gratitude.and fame. 

And indeed this specimen, as-well as 

his high: reputation, encourage us to 

expect that his plan will have all the 
aids of industry and genius, and wil 
furnish a practical. system of oratory 
founded on those first principles, which 
the - brightest geniuses of antiquity 
have invented, and the lapse of ages 
approved. os M: | 
For the Port Folio. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[For the following sketch of a man of learn- 
ing and genius, who, like Chatterton and 
Ireland, chose to wear a vizor in his lite- 
rary walk, we are indebted to the com- 
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‘ pilers of ‘the Nozveau Diétionnaire Histo- 

. rique. -In translating this article the. Edi- 
tor has not servilely followed the original, 

- but, in one er two places, endeavoured to 
make his author express himself as though 
he weré writing this biography in the 

= English idiom. Fora more minute detail 
of the adventures of this litérary charlatan, 
the curious reader is referred to Psalma- 
nazar himself, who, in a very entertaining 
narrative, now become scarce, has art- 
lessly described all his artifice.] 


George Psalmanazar, an impostor of 
singular. effrontery, was born in the 
south of France, and died in London, at 
the age of sixty-five, in the year 1763. 
He commenced his studies at a convent, 
ut disgusted with monkish jargon, he 
offered himself as a preceptor tomt lady 
whose character resembled that of ,the 
wife of Potifhar... This wanton dame 
finding that Psalmanazar. was another 
dasefh, turned him out of doors. He 
then wandered through divers pro- 
vinces in France, and acted the part 
sometimes of a Roman Catholic, perse- 
cuted by the Protestants, and some- 
times of an Irish Catholic, persecuted 
by his brethren. Tired, at length, of 
this trick, his fruitful imagination pro- 
jected another. Recollecting what he 
had read and heard of the orientals; he 


invented. a new alphabet and a new.lan- |- 
guage, and a system of ethics, religion, |- 


id government. of a description alto- 
gether extraordinary. He then per- 


sohated the character of a natéve ofi. 


Japan, converted to Christianity, and 
in ‘this disguise traversed: a conside- 
rable portion.of Germany and the Low 
Countries. 
ang, he was fain to-enlist: as a common 
soldier in the Scottish service. The 
chaplain of the regiment resolving to 
share with him in the profits of impos- 
ture, undertook to make him a pro- 
selyte to episcopacy, and found the 


pliant Psalmanazar very docile to his |- 


instructions. He employed him to 
translate into the pretended. language 
of Japan the Westminster catechism. 
The chaplain, after having represented 


to the bishop of London that the narra- 


tive .of this mock Japanese might be 
‘implicitly relied on, gave that prelate 
the manuscript. The-credulous church- 
man deposited it In his library as a 


But this new project fail- |- 
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great curiosity, and rewarded the chest! 
Soon after Psalmanazar composed his 
famous romance, entitled “ 4 Desrrip. 
tion of the Island of Formosa.” - This 
ingenious fable for some time divided 
the opinion of the learnéd world, and 
editions of it were published in various 
languages. ` The French translation in 
duodecimo is the best. Last-scene of 
all that ends this strange eventful his- 


tory, this impostor applied himself ts — 


the study of the oriental tongues, and 
rendered himself so skifful in Hebrew; 
that he became a member of a confe: 
deracy of scholars, who published thet 
learned, though sometimes uncouth 
and ill digested, compilation, entitled 


“ The Universal History,” of which the — 
greatest portion, of the añcient history — 
is from the pen of Psalmanazar. Aftet 


devoting the decline of his days to re- 


tirement and study, he concluded his — 


farce: of life by am act. of truth and sin- 
cerity. On his death bed he left fot 
publication ‘a manuscript containing 4 


round unvarnished tale of his adver | 
tures, and of those forgeries by whose | 
aid’he had so artfully excited the cu 


riosity, and abused the credulity, of 


mankind. i ' 
` For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


{In Aikin’s Geographical Delineations there , 


occurs so just and so elegant a sketch o 
the French national character, that weart 
- convinced our giving it a place in’ t 
- Port Folio will be as agreeable to the pub- 


lic as to the editor. - The opinion expres: — 


have hardly expected from Dr. Aikn, 
` whose politics are by no means so pur 

and correct as his style. But all-imper 
- ous Truth will sometimes 


French from being péculiarly capable of 


the blessings of a free constitution, 

is capable of being happy, f 

hour, under any such constitutions as ¥ 
have seen from the Hands of 
mounte banks. J 


« A country so well adapted to the 


residence of man, has from early times 
possessed a large population, and bees 
inured to all the forms and institutions 
of civil life. The French people art 


chiefly a compound of- Celtic and. 6 


` 


ed at the close of the article, we should | 


vanquish the 
most obstinate prejudice, _So.far'are be 


no not form 


republics! 


we may go farther, and say, that no nation 
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thic stock; but the long continuance of 
the Roman dominion in Gaul must have 
given a strong Italian infusion, since it 
was able to introduce a language with a 
Latin basis. But, whatever were the 
diversities of origin, the natives of 
France have amalgamated into a mass 
possessing a national character, as dis- 
tinct and clearly marked as that of any. 
numerous community in the civilized 
parts of the globe. The essence of 
this character is an exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits, producing excess of mobi-. 
lity and a perpetual restless activity. 
They are quick, ingenious, inventive, 
fertile in expedients, buoyant against. 
dificulty or adversity; but mutable, 
trifling, confident, vain, credulous, and 
inaapable of moderation. With much 
that renders them amiable in society, 
as readiness to oblige, delicate atten- 
tions, kind sympathy and lively sensi- 
bility, they are often of insecure com- 
merce, from laxity of principle, un- 
meaning professions, jealous irritabi- 
lity, and a strong propensity to intrigue. 
Their feelings of every kind verge to 
excess; and there is nothing, either 
good or bad, of which they are not ca- 
pable, under the influence of their im- 
petuous ardour. No cabinet has ex- 
cited so much disturbance among the 
neighbouring states, from ambition and 
the spirit of intermeddling, as that of 
France; and we have seen that no 
change of political system at home has 
made an alteration in their foreign po- 
lity. The French, beyond all people, 
are the creatures of society ; by it their 
manners and sentiments are fashioned, 
and in it are centered their chief plea- 
sures and. gratifications. They would 
excel all nations in the art of conversa- 
tion, were not the desire of shining too 
universal. ‘lhe love of glory operates 
them with extraordinary force, 
ad stimulates them to great exertions; 
but it is, often attended with empty as- 
tentataon and gasconade. 
« Although a passion for novelty is apt 
t lead them into a multiplicity and ra- 
pid change of pursuits, yet they are ca- } 
pable of long and steady application, 
then deeply interested in an object ; 
tad in-every department of science and 
tet they: have attained a high degree of 


affected manner. 
rier arts, indeed, they are unrivalled.. 


I5f 


perfection. Even the mathematical: 
sciences have been cultivated by them: 
with a success not inferior to that of 
any other nation. Their writers have 


rendered their language familiar to the 


lovers of literature throughout Europe, 
and in the value of their productions 
they have no equals among the mo- 
derns, with the sole exception of the 
English. Their taste in letters is, upon 
the whole, purer than in the fine arts, 


in which they. are generaHy marked by 


superabundance of ornament and an: 
. Insome of the infe- 


They supply dancers and cooks to all 
Europe, and are the. supreme arbiters 


:of fashion in dress. 


. 6 The French, naturally inquisitive, 
and prone to discussion, had proceeded. 
far in emancipating. their minds from 
the shackles of an arbitrary system of 
government and religion, before any. 
correspondent change had taken place: 
in their public institutions: at the same 
time, refined luxury and general dissi- 
pation had relaxed the bands of mora- 
lity and accumulated abuse and disor- 
der in every department. Financial - 
difficulties brought on a necessity for 
reform; and when the idea of change 
was once admitted, it was not in the 
national character to- proceed in it 
with caution and moderation. - Violent 
struggles bétween old and new princi- 
ples terminated in a revolution, in 
which monarchy, established religion; 
and every institution sanctioned by age 
and veneration went to wreck. The 
events of this dreadful period displayed. 
prodigious energy in the nation, but 
accompanied by a ferocity and disre- 
gard of justice and humanity, which in- 
volved the cause of reform and its sup- 
porters m indelible disgrace. A host 
of foreign foes united to suppress the 
dangerous flame, or to make advantage 
of the confusion ; but the vigour of the - 
new republic not only resisted all as- 
saults, but carried. its conquer ing arms 
into .the surrounding countries, and: 
‘finally .extended ‘the limits of France 
farther than her most ambitious. mo-. 
narchs had ever attempted. This suc- 


cess, however, was produced by exer- 
tions of autherity, which subverted: 
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every thing free or republican in the 
constitution, and prepared the way for 
a military despotism. The most suc- 
cessful of the generals,.a man of a dar- 


ing genius, and capacious views, seized . 


the reins; and first under the title of 
Chief Consul exercised, without con- 
troul, the authority of the nominal re- 
public. Europe has since witnessed 
the astonishing spectacle of the same 
man, an obscure Corsican by birth, 
causing himself to be declared Empe- 
ror, with hereditary succession in his 
own family, crowned by the Pope, re- 
cognized by all orders of the state, and 
thus founding a new dynasty, while the 
Bourbons. are wandering from country 
to country as exiles.. The Roman Ca- 
tholic religion has been re-established ; 
a kind of new nobility has been. insti- 
tuted, arbitrary government and all the 
pageantry of a court have been re- 
stored; and it seems at present to be 
an allowed: political maxim, that THE 
FRENCH ARE INCAPABLE OF THE 
` BLESSINGS. OF A FREE CONSTITU- 
TION.” 


For the Port Folio. 

[In the ensuing epistle, from a poet to his 
sister, the genius of the Bard andthe cha- 
rities of the Brother are nobly displayed. ] 

.TO MISS M——E. 
FROM NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, Nov. 1803. 
- In days; my Kare, when life was new, 
Wher, lull’d with innocence and you, 
I heard, in home’s beloved shade, 
The din the world at distance made; 
When, every night my weary head ` 
. Sunk on-its own unthorned bed; 
And, mild as evening’s matron hour: 
Looks on the faintly shutting flower, 
A mother saw our eyelids close, - 
And blest them into pure repose ! 
Then, haply, if a week, a day, 
Ilinger’d from your arms away, 
How long the little absence seem’d! 
How bright the look of welcome beam’d, 
As mute you heard, with eager smile, 
My tales of all that pass’d the while! 
Yet now, my Kate, a gloomy sea 

Rolls wide between that home and me; 

The moon may thrice be born and die, 

Ere e’en your seal can reach mine eye ; 

And oh! even then, that darling seal, 

(Upon whose print I used to feel 

The breath of home, the cordial air- 

Of loved lips, still freshly there !) 

Must come, alas! through every fate 

Of time and distance, cold and late, 


When the dear hand, whose totchés Pd : 
The leaf with sweetness, may be chill’d! 
But hence that gloomy thought! at last, 


‘Beloved Kate! the waves are past: 


I tread on earth securely now, 

And the green cedar’s living bough 
Breathes more refreshment to my eyes 
Than could a Claude’s divinest dies! 
At length I touch the happy sphere 
To liberty and virtue dear, 

Where man looks up, and proud to claim 
His rank within the social frame, 
Sees a grand system round him roll, 
Himeelf its centre, sun and soul! 

Far from the shocks of Europe ; far 
From every wild elliptic star 

That, shooting with a devious fire, 
Kindled by heaven’s avenging ire, 

So oft hath into’ chaos hurl’d 

The systems of the ancient world! 


The warrior here, in arms no more, 
Thinks of the toil, the conflict o’er, 
And glorying in the rights they won 
For hearth and altar, sire and son, 
Smiles on the dusky webs that hide 
His sleeping sword’s remember’d pride! 
While peace, with sunny cheeks of toil, 
Walks o’er the free unlorded soil, 
Effacing with her splendid share 
The drops that war had sprinkled there! 
Thrice happy land! where he who flies 
From the dark ills of other skies, 
From scorn, or want’s unnerving wots, 
May shelter him in proud repose! 
Hope sings along the yellow sand 
His welcome to a patriot land ; 

At once, the mighty wood receives 
The stranger in its world of leaves, 
Which soon their batren glory yield 


| To the warm shed and cultur’d field; | 


And he, who came, of all bereft, ` 

To whom malignant fate had left 

Nor home nor Riende nor country dear, ; 

Finds home and friends and country here: 
Such is.the picture, warmly such, 

That long the spell of fancy’s touch 

Hath painted to my sanguine eye 

Of man’s new world of liberty! _ 

Oh! ask me not, if truth will seal. 

The reveries of fancy’s zeal, 

If yet, my charmed eyes behold 

These features of an age of gold— 

No—yet, alas! no gleaming trace !* 

Never did youth, who lov’d a face 

(err ce ern een S 

_. Such romantic works as ‘ The Amen- 

can Farmer’s Letters,” and the account 

Kentucky, by Imlay, would seduce us intos 


| belief, that innocence, peace, and freedom, 


had deserted the rest of the world fer Mar 
tha’s Vineyard and the banks of the Owo. 
The French ‘travellers too, almost all from 
revolutionary motives, have contributed the! 
share to the diffusion of this flattering ™* 


conception. A visit to the country is, ho 
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From portrait’s rasy, flattering art, , 

Recoil with more regret of heart, 

To find an owlet eye of grey, 

Where painting pour’d the sapphire’s ray, 

Than I have felt, indignant felt, Cia T 

To think the glorious dreams should melt, 

Which oft, in boyhood’s witching time, 

Have rapt me to this wond’rous clime! 
But, courage! yet, my wavering heart, 

Blame not the. temple’s meanest part,* 

Till you have trac’d the fabric o’er :— 

As yet, we have beheld no more : 

Than just the porch to Freedom’s fane, 

And, though a sable drop’ may stàin 

The vestibule, *tis impious sin 

To doubt there’s holiness within! 

So here I pause—and now, my Kate, 

To you (whose. simplest ringlet’s fate - 

Can claim more interest in my soul 

Than all the powers from pole to pole) 

One word at parting; in the tone 

Most sweet to you, and most my own. 


ever, quite sufficient to correct even the most 
enthusiastic prepossession. _ 

In the ferment which the French revolu- 

tion excited among the democrats of Ame- 
rica, and the licentious sympathy with which 
they shared in’ the wildest excesses of jaco- 
binism, we may find ore source of that vul- 
garity of vice, that hostility to all the graces 
of life, which distinguishes the present de- 
magogues of the United States, and has be- 
come indeed too generally the characteristic 
of their countrymen. But there -is another 
cause of the corruption of private morals, 
which, encouraged as it is by the govern- 
ment, and identified with the interests of the 
community, seems to threaten the decay of 
all honest principle in America. I allude to 
those fraudulent violations of neutrality, to 
which they are indebted for the most lucra- 
tive part of their commerce, and by which 
they have so long infringed and counteracted 
the maritime rights and advantages of Great 
Britain. This unwarrantable trade is ne- 
_ céssarily abetted by such a system of collu- 
sion, imposture, and perjury, as cannot fail 
to spread rapid contamination around it. 


* Norfolk, it must be owned, is an unfa- 
‘ourable specimen of America. The cha- 
racteristics of Virginia, in general, are not 
such as can delight either the politician or 
the moralist, and at Norfolk they are exhi- 
bited in their least attractive form. At the 
time when we arrived, the yellow-fever had 
hut yet disappeared, and. every odour that 
assailed us in the streets very strongly ac- 
counted for ifs visitation. It is in truth a 
most disagreeable place, and the best the 
journalist or geographer can say of it is, that 
it abounds in dogs, in negroes, and in demo- 
‘rats. For farther particulars see Weld and 
Liancourt. 


The simple notes I send you here,+ ; 
Though rude, my love, would still be dear, 
If you but knew the trance of thought, 
In which my mind their murmurs caught. 
*T was one of those enchanting dreams, 
That lull me oft, when music seems 

To pour the soul in sound along, 

And turn its every sigh to song! © 

I thought of home, the according lays 
Respir’d the breath of happier days ; 
Warmly in every rising note . 

I felt a sweet remembrance float, 

Till, led by music’s fairy chain, 

I wander’d back to home again! | 

Oh! love the song, and let it oft 

Live on your lip, in warble soft! 

Say that it tells you, simply well, 

All I have bid its murmurs tell, aa 
Of memory’s glow, of dreams that she 

The tinge of joy, when joy is fled, 
And all the heart’s illusive hoard ° 
Of love renew’d and friends restor’d ! 
Now, sweet, adieu !—this artless air, 

And a few rhymes, in transcript fair, 

Are all the gifts I yet can boast 

To send you from Columbia’s coast ; 

But, when the sun, with warmer smile, 
Shall light me to my destin’d isle,+ 

You shall have many a cowslip-bell 
Where Ariel slept, and many a shell, 

In which the gentle spirit drew , 
From honey-flowers the morning dew! 


‘FREED 
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: It is as true as it is trite, that exam- 
ples draw us while precepts only lead, 
but alas, how few are there in this or per- 
haps in any country, in whom a young 
person can at once find an example in 
regard to manners, morals, and cultiva- 


tion of mind. How few are there who 
may be looked up to as models in fe» _ 


spect to good breeding, which is little 


less than a cardinal virtue, and, when | 


emanating from the heart, fully merits 


‘this title, being at all events the best 
and most innocent semblance of virtue. _ 


- The basis of good breeding is, that 
our own immediate gratification is to 


be secondary to that of those around us. 


Now when in any society this principle 
is universally adhered to, no one is a 


loser, each gives and receives in turn, | 


while conscious superiority elevates the 
whole, and renders each apparent sacri-. 


- + A trifling attempt at musical composix 


tion accompanied this epistle. 
+ Bermuda. i A 


a 
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fice an internal gratification. It is in 
such a society only, that we can ever 
attain even a temporary realization of 
those beautifal but imaginary pictures 
of a gokien age, when each individual, 
regardless-of his‘own good, only sought 
that of others, for, in lieu of the fancied 
benefits of an unnatural and improbable 
abandonment ef self-love, by a tempo- 
rary change in its direction within a 
limited, byt to a sufficient, extent, we 
produce or enjoy results equally pro- 
ductive of happiness. Tf such be the 
effects of good breeding, who would not 
strive to attain it, but unfortanately, in 
order to do this, we must have the rare 
advantage of frequenting a society of 
well-bred people, for. there is no other 
accomplishment in which it is so diffi- 
cult for a man to excel bis associates. 
It is to the rapid and short-lived exer- 
tions of individuals that nations owe 
their improvements in science and the 
arts; but,- for their improvement in 
manners they are indebted to the pro- 
‘gressive refinement of societies -en 
masse.. It is not by the degree of their 
virtue, talents and learning, that we 
discover the extraction of men, for in 
these, by the dint of superior talents, 
they often excel the society wherein 
they have been educated. It is our 
manners which declare our associates ; 
whose co-operation is, in this respect, 
necessary to our improvement. With 
all-bred companies to :preserve.our own 
| «breeding, even when confirmed 
by long habit, is almost impossible ; 
much Jess can we, while thwarted by 
these around us, adhere to rules of con- 
dact supported only by precept. Ne- 
ver to interrupt and yet constantly to 
be interrupted, ‘never to contradict and 
yet sustain repdated contradiction, ‘al- 
ways to yield the best place and never 
to have any but the worst left for us, to. 
be with those who will keep all they 
have and take all we give, and yet aç- 
quire the habits of good breeding, would 
be more than human nature. . From 
such society as this, such an age of 
iron, let me fly to that of the first de- 
scription, lef me enchain my fancy to 
an attractive model, and bend my juve- 
nile habits to a perfect and unalterable 
accordance. e aay 
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For the Fort Felis. 
MR. MOORE’S SKETCH OF THE IMPE- 
‘RIAL CITY. a 

“To be under the necessity of going 
through a deep wood for one or two miles, 
perhaps, in order to see a next door neigh. 
bour,’ and in the same city, is a curious, and 
I believe a novel circumstance.” hs 

| Weld’s Travels, Letter IV. 

The Federal City, if it must be 
called a city, has not been much en- 
creased since Mr. Weld visited it. 
Most of the public buildings, which 
were then in some degree. of forwart- 
ness, have been since utterly suspended. 
The Hotel is already a rain; a great 
part of its roof has fallen, and the rooms 
are left to be occupied gratuitously by — 
the miserable Scotch and Irish emigrante. — 
The President’s House, a. very noble | 
structure, is by no means suited to the | 
philosophical humility of its present 
possessor, who inhabits but a corner of 
the mansion himself, and abandons the — 
rest to a state of uacieanly desolation | 
which those who are not frhilosophert 
cannot look at without regret. This 
grand edifice is encircled by a very 
rude pale, through which a common rus- 
tic stile introduces the visitors of the 
first man in America. With respet 
to all that is within the house, | shl 
imitate the prudent forbearance of He — 
rodotus and say, ra ds ev amofpure. 

The private buildings exhibit the 
same characteristic display of arrogatt 
speculation and premature ruin, and the 
few ranges of houses, which were be- 
gun some years ago, have remained 9 
long waste and unfinished that they at 
now for the most part dilapidated. 


— ee 


l For the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, ` o | 
_ If you think the following scrap pas- | 
sable, please to give it a place in yow 
paper. . A. 
Misere fortune solatium perenne, 
Cum vapor czruleus, ex nitida tuba, tabaci 
Aere in alto ascendit gyrantibus undis 
Et sic circumfusa, sic dissipat curas MU: 
daces. i o! 


TRANSLATION. i 
I seize the snowy tube when fortune lowers, | 
And own Tobacco’s tranquilizing powers; 
The azure fumes in circling eddies play, 


| And with the cloud my cares dissolve et 
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-o -OBLTUARY. 

DIED, jn this. city, on Fuesdsy, the 

llth of August, ia the 42d yean ef his 
age, JacoB Drayton, Esa. of Charles- 
ton, S. C. . He came hither for the. re- 
covery af :his. health, but the disease 
with which he had-long struggled took 
a fatal turn, and he expired a few days 
after: he: arrived ia this. city, - 

Of this accomplished: geatieman it 
may be said, that his manners were: as 
mild and.amiable as his. knowledge was 
liberal: and extensive. —Tlie great pur- 
pose of his irreproachable life was to 
fulfil every duty, with zeal, with. justice, 
and with propriety, exercising invaria- 
bly the utmost devotion and the most 
considerate kindness to his immediate 
relatives, and to others, benevolence, 
charity and! good. will, without ‘bounds 
and without display. | 

_It devolved upon one tender and af- 
fectionaté branch of his family, to watch 
aver the last hours of a brother’s life, 
with anxious care and solicitude: to 
tim she was devoted, by every: tie of 
kindred, affection, and mutual confi- 
dence. She will never cease to deplore 
his loss; -with hers will be united the 
lamentation of every: relation and friend 
—and of his numerous dependents, who 
will tohg feel the solemn chasm: his-toe 
early death has occasioned. | 
' © Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

“Tam chari capitis ?”—— 

‘ -For the Port Folio. 
LEVITY. . $ 


Some ingenious correspondent, who: 
has done us the honour ta peruse the 
humourous lines of Repton on'a clog,. 


.published, in page 303. of our last-vo- 


lume,-has sent us æ continuation, We. 
have omitted some stanzas, because. 
they were not quite finished, and. be- 
Cause they were written in.so cramp.a |. 


hand. that. we found it impossible to. dè- 
cypher them. by aes | 
Ihave; ee ‘Reptor, | 

J ting Aymes Upon og; l 

But yet, n Res he has skipt one, 
Which might be resounded with clog. 

How strange-that one, mounted on Pegasus, 
Would not be after thinking of jog, 
Which means-slowly moving alee of his, 
tad has.no. connection with clog. Aa 
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Though, Helicon -peurs us bland liquor, 

Yet not quite so mellow as grog, 

Which make the conception go quicker, 

And has ne-connection witi clog. 

So that I excuse tlie omission ; 

But why not a little ege-nog 2° 

Which puts one in a sleepy condition, - 

And: has. some nelation to.clog. 

A relief from: vexation and tvouble, 

Your poets will oft take a cog, f 

Though sometimes it makes things seem 
'' doublèe, `. ' 

And is to- Perception a clog. $ 

Not so with a man, though lre guzzies) 

Of Helicon’s streams like a hog.. i 

To find a rhymie more now me puzzies, ù 

And so Ẹ will: ent with a clog.. ` 


L 


I 


omanpakeuteta , . 

FHE STAGE. . 

Attached’ as we are to the nobler ef- 
forts of the dramatit art, ft is with ex: 
treme regret that we learn the approach- 
ing departure, for her native country, 
of Mrs. WHITLOCK, the sister of Mrs. 
Srppons, and the ample sharer of the — 
theatric genius of the Kemates.. It does 
but little. Honour to the taste and’ patron- 
age of the United States, that an actress 
of her extraordinary talents should find 
no.inducement capable. of detaining her 
in this part of the world. We.are not 
so affluent. in genius like hers, as to.be 
justified in neglecting what is within 
our reach. In England, ‘she. will no 


` * The Editor cannot refrain from a smile, 
when he casts his eye upon this enchanting 
word, which it is presumed is a legitimate 


' | expression in the American vocabulary. 


This harmonioua compound, which is very 
familiar inthe mouths of those people who 
are commonly and contemptuously desig- 
nated by. the description of Yankees, means, 
a © gruel. thick. qnd slab,” composed of New- 
England rum, a very little water, brown su- 
gar, andthe. yols.of eggs, the whole form. 
Ing: sort, of mud-or slime, of'so stupifying 
and seporiferous-a-quality that — a oe 
ae poppy; ner mandragoya, _ : 
Nor all.the drowsy syrups in the world — 

oan emulate its: narcotic power. While we 


„were in the lap afour Alma Mater this c/as- 


sical beverage, the very revérse of the liquid 
‘ruby of the Burgundian vine; was in: great 
“request among the gentle students of. Har- 
‘vard College, for the. threefold} purpose of 
killing time, driving away chagrin, and disst- 
„pating the fog from their learned brows. 


- T Vide Vellum in: Addisow’s Drummer, or 
Haunted House. Z 


+ 
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doubt return to à public delighted to | as I ought to do; who have a wife and 
see her once more in its theatres, and | four children. ¢ What do you say ? re- 
only displeased that she could ever | plied the indignant priest, ‘ why I have 
have forsaken those, by whom she was } more children than you.’ S 
so warmly admired and liberally re- |- ae aei | 
warded ; but, from America, she car- |- The celebrated Charles-Yorke, who 
ries with her a fund of professional ex- | was not less distinguished among his 
cellence, of which the loss can not be | contemporaries, for his acquaintance 
easily supplied. The versatility of her | with Polite: Literature, than. for his 
powers, combined with her extraordi- | skill in Jurisprudence, is the undoubted 
nary and uniform merit, render her an | author of the. following lines. 
invaluable performer. That she equals | Toa Lady, with a present of Popes work. 
her sister, in the more majestic walks | The lover oft; to please some faithless dame, 
of tragedy, is what we by no means | With vulgar presents feeds the dying flame, 
assert ; but, not to equal Mrs. Srppons | Then adds a verse, of slighted: vows com- 
in this department, is but little dis- lains, : 


-_ | While she the giver and the gift disdains. 
grace: ©, be second, to'her who is These strains no idle suit to thee commend, 


without a rival, is to occupy no mid- > haste desis 
dling station. But Mrs. WHITLOCK is = bopa = eves: ee en i 
not devoted to tragedy alone ; in come- | Nor fancied excellence, nor amorous cate, 
dy she delights us Ges all that is ele- sa to rash praise, or fills with fond 
gant or agteeable. either the graces espair; Pn ene 

nor the vues. of private life are di- ua depactnag eis RA ‘best er 
rect claims, it is true, to that favour press ; | : 
which is expected only on the score of | Thy beauteous image there thou may’st ré- 
talent ; but, combined with this, they ; n i ai 

justly and strongly increase our predi- Which strikes with modest awe the meane? 


of 2° i bard; 
ection; and in these respects Mrs. Sure had he living view’d thy tender youth, 


WHuitLocx enjoys eminent and ho- | The blush of honour ‘and the ‘giace o 


nourable distinction. We still indulge truth, - k 
a hope that this ornament of the stage | Ne’er with Belinda’s charms his verse had 
may be prevailed upon to remain with low’d, 


us; and, while our first wish is to se- | But from thy form the lov’d idea flow’d; 
cure héF for our country, our second is | His wanton satire ne'er the sex adiar 
to see her on the boards of Philadel- For thee, by virtue and the muse adom 


pha, Segrais used to say that the title of 
| a | Academician was the blue ribbon of 
VARIETY. . men of letters. Observing the litte 

Cons eo si ae attention which the age paid to poets 

he used to say that the times were be 


So, ladies, you have warning. 
- OLD BALLAD 


I was going, says Mons. Furetiere,| Paulus Manutius, the famous Vene 
along the street of S-——, when there | tian printer, was father of the younger 
was a prodigious concourse of carts and | Aldus, and the son of the elder. The 
coaches, so that they could not pass | Cicero of Aldus-is a very beautiful 
one another. Not being able to pro-| work. Over his study door was this 
ceed, I stood under a gateway, and saw | inscription. Quisquis es, rogat te Aldus 
a priest in a dangerous situation, be- | Manutius, ut si quid est, quod sibi ve 
tween the pole of a carriage and the | lis, perpaucis agas, deinde abeas; ns 
whecis of a cart. He called-out vehe- | tanquam Hercules, defesso Atlanti ve 
mently to the coachman and carter not | neris suppositurus humeros: semper 
to move forward or they would kill a | enim erit quod tu agas et quotquot huc 

priest. An artizan, who was near him, | attulerint pedes. Stranger, whoevel 
and in the like danger observed, Here | thou art, it is the request of Aldus 
is a priest, who makes as much noise | Manutius, if you have any busines 


come prosaic. 
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with him, that- you will announce it: 
as briefly as possible, and then retire; 

unless, like another Hercules, you are 

come to relieve for a while the weary 

Atlas of his weight: for endless toil 

awaits you here; and sufficient to em- 
ploy.every. party, however numerous, 

that may choose to enter in. 


The following poem is another proof 
that Mr. Moore has a vein for serious 
poetry, and that in the pensive hour he 
can exclaim, “ Hence, vain deluding 
joys.” - - - 

yji TO THE FLYING-FISH.* 

When I have seen thy snowy wing 

O'er the blue wave at evening spring, 
And give those scales, of silver white, 
So gaily to the eye of light, 

As if thy frame were forn’d to rise, 
‘And live amid the glorious skies; 

Oh! it has made me proudly feel, 

How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 

Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest . 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 

But takes the plume that God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven! 

But when I see that wing, so bright, 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight, 
Attempt the paths of air, in vain, 
‘And sink into the waves again ; 

Alas! the flattering pride is o’cr; 
Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think, 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink! 


‘ Oh Virtue! when thy clime I seek, 
Let not my spirit’s flight be weak: 

Let me not, like this feeble thing, j 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle -iņ- the solar glow, 

And plunge again to depths below ; 

But, when T leave the grosser throng ` 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 

Cast every lingering stain away, 

And, panting for thy purer air, 

Fly up at once and fix me'there ! 


* It is the opinion of St. Austin upon 
Genesis, and I believe of nearly all the Fa- 
thers, that birds, like fish, were originally 
produced from the waters; in defence of 
which idea they have collected every fanci- 
ful circumstance, which can tend to prove a 
kindred similitude between them ; vuy 
Tos Weropasvoss mpos ra yaxta, With this thought 
in opr minds, when we first see the Flying- 
Fish, we could almost fancy that we are 
present at the moment of creation, and wit- 
ness the: birth of the first bird fram -the 
waves... . ; ane 


‘of that amour was tragical. 


J of the natives. 
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Madame de G. .maid of. honour. to 
Queen. Ann of Austria, was, banished 
from that. Princess’s presence, for be- 
ing accused of an intrigue with a young 
lord of the court. The consequence 
The me- 
dicine she used to procure an abortion 
proved mortal. On this adventure, 
Mons. Henault made these verses: 
l ‘L’AVORTON. 
Toi, qui meurs avant que de naître, . 
Assemblage confus du néant et de l'être, : 
Triste avorton, informe enfant, 
Rebut du néant et de Pêtre. 
Toi, que P Amour fait par un crime, - 
Et que Honneur défait par un crime a son 
tour, ri 
Funeste ouvrage de Pamour, 
De honneur funeste victime: 
Laisse moi calmer, mon ennui, m 
Et du fond du néant où tu rentres aujour- 
@hu, > 
Ne troublé point l’horreur dont ma faute est 
_ punie, 
Deux tyrans opposés ont décidés ton sort, 
L’Amour, malgré l’Honneur, t’a fait don- 
ner la vie, 
L’Honneur, malgré |’ Amour, t’a fait donner . 
lamort.  — 


THE ABORTION. 


Being equivocal, whose breath 
Was scarcely heard; for hasty Death 


i 
< 


Pi : 


| Claim’d thee too soon; mysterious creature, 


Bereft of human shape and feature ! 
Offspring of Love, devoid of Shame, 
Victim to Honour’s guilty claim ; 

Sunk into nothing whence you rose, 
No more my blushing faults expose. 
Cease, cease, of crimes the fatal strife, 
That caus’d thy death, or gave thee life; 
Cease to remind me, gloomy sprite, 
Love bade thee live in Honour’s spite ; 
And Honour tọ that Love a foe, 

Has sent thee to the shades below. 


These. lines appear to. us only an ex- 
pansion of the thought contained in 
that- beautiful epigram inserted in a 
former number of the Port Folio, 

*T was love that conquer’d shame, &c. | 


> 


Though Segrais was an academician; 
and lived always about the court, he 
never divested himself of his provin- 
cial dialect (Caen); which circumstance 
occasioned a lady to say toa gentleman 
who was going to travel with Segrais 
into Normandy, that he would have an 
excellent guide in his journey, as Se- 
grais perfectly understood the language 
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' BROM SHE NEWBURYPORT BERALI. 
ON MY EARLY GREY HAIRS. 

Life’s current now ebbs in the course of 


.. each vein, 

. And my high pulse ef youth is impair’d ; 

The gout, through my nerve, in the warnings 
of pain, | meni 

~ Tells, that pleasure’s full bowl should be 
spard | . a 

Though season’d by labour, by hardships 
inur’d : 


To sustain the rude blasts of each clime, 
My grey curling locks to the grave have 
insur’d 
_ The short voyage on the ocean of Time.: 
In vision successive, gay Fancy stili flies, 
Still, her cloud-woven fabrick endeans ; 
But reason, awaken’d, more feelingly cries, 
s Thou hast reap’d the full harvest of 
years.” 
For the stars at my birth seem’d ill-fated 
and bleak, i 
And led me through life’s mazy bowers, 
Where, no admonitions could forward, or 
cheok, -- . ; 
Or point out the thorns from the flowers. 


And oft when Misfortune ‘has cross’d my 


— lom vey 
Have I solac’d my cares in the bowl; 


Yet Honour, while Passion held madly the | 


sway, > > i . 
Kept the watch in my tumult-toss’d soul. 
Seduction ne’er loosen’d my heart’s honest 
splice, eae, 
As the wild waves of Passion would roll; 
My barque, often lurch’d on the sand-banks 
of vice, ; . 
Again righted, and wore off the shoal. 
And now, when my day-spring, my blos- 
soms are o’er, 
And my hairs like a hoar-frost in June— 
I feel no regret, for my barque nears the 
shore, l 


Where my head, shall regain fresher 


bloom. 
Then wave, ye grey signals, 
young head; 
Your warnings in mercy are giyep=- 


.. have fied, : i 
The pure, lasting breezes of heaven. 


MARINERO. 


to: his neighbour, © without counting 


? 


you == Without counting me!’ says’ 
his friend angrily, ‘ I admire. your im- 
-pudence.” ‘ Well,’ replied the artizan, 


‘how mapy. do. you. reckon,. including 
yourself ?” , l ; 


2 


T= — a f i wnr 


adown my 4 Bailli. 


] The study of alchy 
- 1 pared to a coġĝuet.“ | 
| tion on every one, and’ grants her ® 

. | vours to nọ one. Jt is an art wit 
: < How: many cuckolds do you think | r : | | 

there are in this street,’ says an artizan 
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` The following painted epigram ‘is 
from the Quebec Mercury. But we 
presume, both frora the coldness of the 
climate and the chastity of the ladies 
it exhibits mere wit than truth, 
Mr. Cary, 1 34 
IF you think the following’ imitation of å 
French epigram (I lately met with) desers 
ing a place in your paper, insert it and ob- 
lige your humble servt. B. 
_ Quebec, April12, = 
A grave Canadian priest to. all his: hand, 
Pyplish?d of late, this sanctified command; 
“ That none should read * L’ Esprit” and 
s La Pucelle? 1... 0.4. 7! 
Books by Voleaire—that minister of hell! 
To burn these books, so fatal tp the-ehutth, 
His zealous servants. thre, the srw 
Till one assur’d him (with a seriaus. face} 
That he in vain had rummag’d every place: 
“ Rest, Rev’read sire, (he: criea) for allis 
well, 


| Quebec hag no « Baprit” and few, “ Paek 
les, ; , me 


yo? 
Ie . 


A lady once complained to Segrais 


of the evil influence of her natal stat, 
which had occasioned her to comm 
such and such an action against her 
will. ‘Madam,’ replied Segrais, awake 
ing from:a reverie, ‘ do yeu pretend # 
have a star to yourself? Astronomer 
tell me'that there are not above T 
thousand in all; so you see that evel) 
body cannot have a star to himself 
This Segrais, uttered with.such grav! 
of manner, that the fair astrologist w% 
ashamed of her philosophy. 


The visionary pursuit of the philo- 
sopher’s stone is well described by M 
Alchemia est casta. meret% 


omnes invitat, neminem admittit:. est 


i sine arte ars -cujus puincipium: es 
To catch, ere: the skies of blest summer : 


scire, medium mentiri, finis mendicare. 


e stmilés invia 


m 
S 


rules, whase beginning is the ap 
blance of: knowledge; ./wheose: m 


falshood, and‘ whose end: is beggary" 


M. Balzac, speaking of the, stylt | 


of Tertullian, said that. it resembl 


ebony, the darkness; of. whigh. 


the eye with dazzling splendour- 


may be com: | 


THE 


t 


k . 
Sn N e M e r 


Fer the -Port Foko. 
RURAL HAPPINESS. 
PARENT of ev’ry bliss! support -of man! 
Who, whilst thy. cares seem wholly bent on 
e , 
To‘highest proapeots can exalt the’ saul, 
And fit it fer sublimest joys in heav’n: 
Theme of true sages, Agriculture, hail! 
Thee first, thee last, my eager muse shall 
sng. i Cey 
- Rad see, where, ‘bursting through ‘the 
gloom of night, | 
The solar rays with steady steps advance. 
Hark! their approach the feather’d choirs 


Insweetest notes. The varied melody 

Herds, flocks merease: the gallant horse 
erects 

His mane, and neighing, greets th’ approach- 
ing sun; i 

With eager hoof he paws the verdant field, 

Demands the harness, and prepares to act 

His part, on earth’s expanded theatre. | 

Farmer, awake! amid the joyous scene 

Art thou alone in-sleep’s embraces lock’d? 

Start from the bed of ease;-no show’r im- 


toil: each harsher wind is 
l hush’d ; “eS 
Blue is héav’n’s canopy, and from the south 

Spring sends her breezes forth to cheer thy 
: breast, : gs 
Strengthen thy hands, and animate thy toil. 

Swift let, the, plough divide the glebe, and 


tame 
The genius of the soil. On thee depends 
A family’s support. Thy partner, (she 


in beaurty’s bloom who made that beauty 


` shine, . 7 
With thee in cares united as in bliss, ) 
Stands smiling at the door; around her 
-throng 
Her ruddy offspring; one she holds aloft ; 
To thee directs his eyes, md bids his tongue 
In half-form’d accents lisp his father’s name. 
- The honor’d plough’ now rests; earth has 
receiv’d Re ee: 
The expected harvest; o’er the faithful soil 
The harrow travels, and confirms thy hopes. 
Farmer ! incessant toil awaits thee still, 
For, as the tender blade-rears its weak head, 
Intruding weeds may mook thy toil. The 
hoe 


Now ply. with steady skill;.cach noxious 


herb ae Ra. Tee, 25 . 3 TR á 
ees let the gifts of Ceres bloom 
Unmjur’d, unimpeded. O’er thy lands 


Thus shall the waving harvest flourish thick, 


Without obstruction ; ‘and the‘ripen’d ‘ears 
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Luxuriant. Quickly summer’s glowing rays 
A yellow mantle o’er thy fields shah spread, 
And Avtumn with his sickle’ stand, prepar’d 
To crown thy labours, and thy garners fill. 
From thee, O farmer! now Virginia claims 
ase, plenty, wealth ;—from thee each ar- 
tist hopes 
Life’s comforts; oft his tender offspring 
views 
With rapture, whilst he blesses thy firm toil, 
Which ¢heets his labour’ with the cheap 
repast. ; 
And, whilst he wields the axe, the shuttle 
throws - 
With dext’rous art, or lifts the pand’rous 
sledge. ‘ 
From thee security anticipates:; 
Proclaims the blessings Agriculture yields, 
Labour’s firm basis, industry’s bright crown! 
Farmer ! how various are thy cares !—the 
plough, 
The harrow and the sickle, claim a part, 
And but a part-of thy extended toil. 
The vegetable kingdom owns thy sway. 
By thee the orchard blooms;—its loaded 
boughs 
Blush redolent; through ether scatt’ring 
- wide 
Sweetest perfumes. Oft as the citizen, 
Invelop’d long in the town’s murky fog, ; 
And breathing air corrupted, sallies forth 
To view the beauties of the hill and dale, 
The vocal forest, and the teeming glebe— 
Unusual transports on his senses rugh, — 
Trade’s anxious cares he, for a while, de- 
tests, 


‘ 


| Beholds with genuine joy the glowing scene, 


And, tho’ his mind to art alone hath bow’d, 
Insensibly to nature homage pays, 
Improv’d by Jndustry’s directing hand. 


| See! how he quaffs the apple’s foaming 


juice, l 
Or drains the bowl, with home-brew’d ale 
replete! i : 
Around the stranger flock the infant tribe ; 
And, whilst the glitt’ring buckle charms 
their-sight, e 
The shining vest, and gold-encircled hat— 
With equal wonder he beholds their cheeks 
Glowing in all the luxury of health. , 
And oft reflects how vain are Ajs pursuits, 
Who, bent on wealth alone, disdaing the 
fields, p 
Source of eath joy; in cities lives immur’d, 
Devotes to sordid pelf.each hour, and builds 
On trade’s false quicksands, hope’s illtfsive - 
tow’rs!— ` 2 
But soon to avarice his raptures yield : 
genet ae hé obeys again; 
Forgets the farmer’s bliss, his golden heaps 
ideal, counts; to the deceitful tide . 


Toeming with bappy ‘juies, spread and 
swell ee 


: Of speculation all his blessings trusts ; 


EE ere a reee = SORA ans a aaa 
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Nor fickle fortune dreads ; till ev’ry hope On a Young Lady with a Bosom-friend of 


Is swallow’d in the gulf of bankruptcy ! 


Siberian ermine. 


Since such thy woes, O trade! by slow | To check the blast, to guard thy tender form 


degrees i 
Let me retire from thy deceitful paths. 
Once, (when I knew thee not) the rural 


scene 
I priz’d, in rustic sports, and labours blest. 
Ye fields, in nature’s greenest mantle clad; 


Ye forests, gently bending with the breeze; 

Ye purling streams that lull’d me to repose ; 

Ye birds, who wak’d me, joyous as the 
morn; . 

Ye herds, ye flocks, my resolution hear ! 

Let industry’s firm hands those chords untie 

Which bind me like a slave to drudging 
trade ;— 

Then shall I rush to hail the rural scene, 

To turn the soil, to reap the gifts of earth, 

Nature to follow, through her flow’ry paths, 

And speculation’s labyrinths detest, 

Which, whilst they promise bliss, conduct 

to woe! : 

W. P. 


EPIGRAMS. 
On Lipsius bequeathing his Gown to the Vir- 
. gin Mary. . 
A dying Latinist, of great.renown, 
Unto the Virgin Mary left his gown; 
And was not this false Latin so to join 
With female gender the case masculine. 


RESIGNATION. 
Richard o’ th’ green, grown old and very 


poor, 
For Suhday’s change had but the shirt he 
- WOTE; 
Wakes, fairs, or markets, or whatever came, 
He wore his linen, turn’d, but still the 
.game: 
: Whene’er *twas wash’d, or when a bleach- 
ing spread, j 
He ones himself, and lay the while in 
ed, DR 
At last, as drying in the sunshine laid, 
Some thief who made no conscience of his 
trade, ; 
A faithless strip-bush, who ne’er fail’d the 


sport, 
Skulk’d slily by and stole away the shirt. 
Fhe good old wife screams out aloud, un- 
E done ! 
O husband, Gaffer, O! thy shirt is gone ! 
He cries sedate, Peace, fool, is that such 
news, e 
Those who have something, they must 


something lose. 


From ruthless cold this gentle shield I 


; send, l 

May heaven afford thee, in each ruder 
i storm, «= | 
The warm protection of a bosom Friend. 


To a Lady, who turned her cheek to the author, 
when ‘he went to hiss her. 

Is’t for a grace, or is’t for some dislike, 

That, when I’d kiss your lips, you turn your 
cheek ? 

Some think this vastly rude in your beb- 
viour, 

Rut I should rather think it as a favour, 

For I, to show my kindness and my love, 

Would leave both lip and cheek to kiss your 

- glove, | 

And with the cause to make you full ac- 
quainted, 

Your glove’s perfum’d, your lips and cheeks 
are painted. l 


A WIFE’S LAWYER. 


Who is that beau—pray tell me, for you 
_ know, | 
Still near your wife? Pray tell me—Who's 
that beau, | 
Still pouring nonsense in her glowing ear, 
With his right elbow leaning on her chair! 
Who on his hand the sparkling brilliant 
wears, 
His hand almost as white and soft as hers! 
“ That man is, though he now so gay 3P- 
pears, . , 
«A lawyer, who transacts my wife’s $ 
fairs.” l 
A lawyer that! I vow you make me stare! 
Surely lord Foppington ’s turn’d practiser: 
A lawyer that! you are a precious squirt, 
Fit for a Gomez, inthe Spanish Friar! | 
Your wife’s affairs! Believe me, one 9 . 
Transacts not ker affairs, so much as thee. | 


« How long will I love you, if you grant me 
this favour ?” _ | 
Prithee tie me not up to syeh rigid belt 
viour : 
I'll love thee as long.and as well as I cami 
I expect thee a woman; you'll find me $ 
man. - 
Virtuous and friendly Sguab will be 
While right and interest can agree; 
But, when they differ, do not wonder 
If Squab and Virtue are asunder. 
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The Theatrigal Censor for the ensuing Winter, including the 


3 Theatres of Philadelphia, New-York, Boyton and Charleston. . 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


' THEATRICAL CENSOR 


AND 


CRITICAL MISCELLANY, 


FOR 1806—1807. 
m G Greene 
Aimez qui on vous corrige, « et non pas qu’on vous loue. 
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I N closing the Theatrical Censor for the last Winter, it. was 
promised to resume that work with the return of the season, 
and in a form more deserving of the flattering patronage’ with 
which it was honoured. The pledge, thus given, by the then 
Editor, it:is now proposed to redeem. 

No words shall be wasted here, in asserting the value of 
Dramatic Criticism; on. that point, more than needful has 


been, perhaps, already said; but, at: the least,- enough.’ The 


Stage has a powerful influence on Society: well conducted, 
it is not only the vehicle‘of some of its most elegant pleasures, 
‘but the friend. of all its virtues. To be sensible‘of its import- 
ance, and yet indifferent to its operation, is- impossible ; or, 
if possible, it is folly. The Stage must refine our manners, 
enlarge our minds:and ennoble our hearts; or, it must de- 
grade, contract. and’ debase. . The effect of bad and of Gi 
example cannot be the same. 

Whether, therefore, we regard the Stage - merely as the 


seat of the liberal arts,’ or, with more: extended view, as the 


2 Y er 3 
school of éthics, its, title to public guardianship is-manifest. 
It is nothing to the question, that the actor may ‘design only 
to divert us and to live; and the spectator desire only to be 
diverted. ‘It is not in the power of‘either the one or the 
other to stop at the point he proposes to himself. Imitative 
as we are, we cannot be diverted by dulness, folly, vulgarity 
or vice, but at the expense of our genius, our ee 
our taste or our virtue. “ a 

But, let the Stage be considered only as the seat of liberal 
arts ; as the source of intellectual amusement ;—still we must 
be anxious to see these arts make some approach- to perfec- 
tion; still we must desire that this amusement should be wor- 
thy of our partiality. To promote these ends is the under- 
taking and the province of the Critic. 

The public guardianship of the Stage.-—This public guar- 
dianship consists in public criticism; in a voice’ and a hand 
always ready to draw the line between the right and the 
wrong; to throw a powerful light on each ; ‘to stamp the one 
with condemnation and the other with applause; to assert 
the claims of merit, and fight its battles against false preter 
sion. This'is the guardianship of the Stage ; thesé are: a 
objects of Criticism. 

In Philadelphia, and the other cities of Amena there is is 
peculiar necessity for this interference. Where- more than 
one Theatre is maintained, rival companies, if not critics 
on each other, necessarily imbue the public with habits of 
criticism; that is, of discrimination.. Here, on the:cantrarys 
not only one city possesses but one Theatre, but one set of actors 
has possession of almost every Theatre. Not ‘only our eyes 
witness but one kind and degree of excellence, but report 
brings us no notice of any other. We may travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and hear only the same Roscius, see only the 
same Carlini. In what torpor: this monotony, this. sameness, 
must detain our judgment; how little it must tend ta make us 
impatient of defect; what advantage must be derived from it 
by our rightly-seeming players ; we may collect from the answét 
of the sensible clergyman, who declined lending his pulpit 
a friend :— ‘Sir, said he, ‘if you preach worse than I, yo 


Š 8 ; 
‘ought not to preach. at all; if better, my congregation will 
‘never be satisfied with me again.’ | 

But, whatever may be the utility, or, at the worst, the in- 
nocence of Dramatic Criticism in general, in the TREATRI- 
caL Censor there is, perhaps, expected a reformation. Eu- 
gies and peans (there are those who will understand us!) are 
reckoned upon, if we look for public favour. On this head 
we have but little to promise; we know what these eulogies 
and peans are; by what description of persons, and to answer 
what ends, they are written, and why they are printed. To 
make those attempts on public credulity, on public culibikty, 
on the ‘ sweet cuilibility of man’s temper,’ is very natural in 
those wha are to gain by it, and something amiable, if not 
very honest, in those who serve a friend ; but, the Theatrical 
Censor, is not published for these purposes :— the players and 
‘Tare, luckily, no friends ;—not, by any means, that we are 

their,enemies; but, that there subsist between us none of 
those liaisons dangereuses, those misleading intimacies, which 
sometimes pervert the judgment, and sometimes impose 
law upon the tongue. No; pleasant as is the task, to 
give its praise to merit, we must write the truth, or we must 
uct write at all: l 

. Off to due distance, half ye stalking train ! 

5 . Blots of a title your low tastes prophane. 

“Phere is no concealing, then, that we are. without. any dis: 
position to relax in what we deem a wholesome severity. We 
can neither soften our language nor moderate our expectations. 
We can make no reduction of our demands on the: American 
Stage ; we ask for something more than barn-playing. 

But, thus far, we have referred only to the renewal of for- 
mer criticism; it remains for us te explain that extension in 
our design, on which we venture to found a hope of still supe- 
rior patronage. With respect to the Drama, we have to an- 
nounce, that our. censorship will comprehend the Theatres of 
PHILADELPHIA, New-York, Boston, and CHARLESTON. In 
each of these cities we are assured of the most complete assist- 
ance, and each will claim an equal share of our attention ; an ar» 


4 > : 

rangement by which we flatter ourselves with being enabled 
to give to our pages, not only local interest in the respective ci- 
ties, but, through the increased variety of their contents, 
through the points of union they will establish between the scat- 
tered lovers of the Drama and ourselves, through the compa- 
risons they will necessarily suggest, and through the emula- 
tion they may be fortunate enough to excite, a nee value in 
the general estimation. 

Nor are these the furthest limits of our lai We shall 
pursue the Drama into the closet, and criticise it there. We 
shall deal in Anecdote, History, Scraps, Chit-chat and Sketch- 
‘es. We shall even, sometimes, lose sight, alike of the sock 
“and the buskin, and give-ourselves, for the instant, to the Fine 
Arts in general, to Literature and to Life. 

In all these departments, however, we shall senate be 
found in the shape of critics. Many will think that not the 
Stage alone demands the Censor; and, truly, so dq we! | 
Without more formality, therefore, of profession, we claim 
the freedom of beating in all quarters for our game. ‘All the 
$ pa ’s a stage, and all the men and women in it merely play- 
“ers.” On this authority, we might spiritualise the title of our 
ie and insist, that whatever be the freedom of our plot, we 
shall violate none of ‘the unities; that, after all, the stag 
and the p/ayers-will be the sole objects of our pursuit. But, 
be this as it may, range we will, and dip the pengi where we 


please : 
Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 
If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 


CONDITIONS. 
The Tircikicke CENSOR AND CRITICAL -MIscELLANY Will appear 
regularly every Saturday; each number ones sixteen large pages 
_ in medium octavo. 
The Subscription is three dollars for six months, to be paid in advance. 
Subscriptions received by Jonn Puiiurps, at his Circulating Library, 
South Fourth-street, Philadelphia; by J. Ossorne; at his Circulating 
Library, Park, New-York; by Oriver C. GreEenvear, Bookseller; 
Boston ; by Messrs. Warner and Hanna, Booksellers, Baltimore ; 
_ and by Messrs. Marcuantr, WisLLInGTon and Co. Charleston, 
South-Carolina. | 
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[Our anxiety to aid the cause of elegant litera- 
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an Editor, urges us to give the front rank to an 
interesting article. 


PROPOSALS BY JOHN WATTS, 
Forpublishing by Subsctiption, in medium 8vo. 
SELECT SPEECHES, | 
FORENSIC AND PARLIAMENTARY, 
With Illustrative Remarks, 

BY N. CHAPMAN, M. D. 


oD 


Pietatem gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent; ad rectisque auribus adstant; 
Iste regit dé ctis animos et pectora mulcet. Virg. 


HE design of the work, as the title 


imports, Ís to draw from the ex- 


chequer of modern eloquence the most | 


distinguished Speeches, and to publish 
them collectively. These splendid pro- 
ductions, to many of which’ “ Demos- 
thenes would have Itstened with delight; 
and Cicero with envy,” are permitted, 
by a strange insensibility ‘to their value, 
to be scattered, with the refuse of litera- 
ture, in the perishable shape of a pam- 
phlet, or to be preserved imperfectly in 
the rapid synopses of the Chronicles of 
the day. It is to be regretted that, in 


consequence of this neglect, some of 


the finest displays of modern elocution 
are already irretrievably lost, and that 
the rest must inevitably be swept away 
by the current of time, if an effort be 
hot fostered to give to them a more per- 
manent form. 


| “literary misers, 
of the “brightest gems,” to authorise 


The diligent researches of the Editor, 
though sometimes disappointed, have 
been, on the whole, rewarded witha suc- 


| cess very disproportioned to the mode- 


rate expectations with which he went to 
the task. | Š 
He has found, concealed ‘in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, and in the hoards of 
sers,” a sufficient number 


him to exchange the toils of gleaning 
for the perplexity of selection. 

He proposes to make indisputable 
evidence of the genuineness of every 


‘Speech, the’ invariable criterion of his 


choice, and will admit no one into the 


work which has not distinct claims from: 


importance of matter and brilliancy of 
diction. 

Without hazarding a decision of his 
own, on the intricate question of the re- 
spective excellence of ancient and mo- 


dern eloquence, he confidently trusts 


that Ais compilation will not be thought 
to weaken the opinion that, were a col- 
lection of the best specimens of the lat- 
ter to be formed, it might fearlessly 
challenge a comparison with the cele- 
‘brated exhibitions of Grecian and Roman 
oratory. . 

Of the pretensions of the work to 
public favor the Editor conceives little 
need be said. S 

I. It is an attempt, and the only one, 
to perpetuate Modern Eloquence. 

What direct memorial, says a late 
writer, would remote posterity have re- 
ceived, even of the existence of the 

X ' : 
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talent, were not a few of Mr. Burke’s 
Orations incorporated with his works! 
But, gorgeous as is certainly the rheto- 
ric of Edmund Burke, will his speeches 
alone convey an adequate representation 
of the extent, variety, and richness of the 
eloquence of the age in which he lived? 

“I. It will present at one view to the 
Lawyer and Statesman, those learned 
and lucid discussions of politics and juris- 
prudence, which are eminently subsi- 
diary to his investigations, and which, as 
now dispersed, are always difficult of 
access, and frequently not to be procur- 


ed at any price. 


III. It will afford a correct model for 


the study of Oratory. 


The calm, temperate, argumentative 
manner of the moderns differs too widely 
from the bold, vehement, figurative 
style of the ancient orations, to render 

them, notwithstanding their various 
beauties, a standard altogether proper 


for emulation. 


A speaker, who should at this time 
adventurously imitate the impetuous 
strains, or the lofty flights. which mark 
the classic elocution—who should dare 
to pour “the torrent, or spread the 
splendid conflagration,” would probably 
excite not more surprise, or provoke 
greater merriment, by appearing before 
his audience enrobed in the grotesque 


costume of antiquity. 


Whatever tends to improve or to 
widen the dominion of speech cannot 
be an object of indifference in a com- 


monwealth. 


Eloquence has always been admired 
It 


and studied by every free people. 
engages particularly their attention, 
because it opens to them the widest 
avenue to distinction. Compared to it, 
the influence of the other attributes, 


which elevate to rank, or confer au- 


thority, is feeble and insignificant. In 
Greece and Rome it rose, by cultiva- 
tion, to the loftiest pitch of refinement, 
and the history of those states confirms, 
by innumerable instances, the truth, 
“ that Eloquence is Power.” | 

But no where hasa condition of things 
prevailed, holding out stronger incite- 
ments to ts acquirement, or more 
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auspicious opportunities for its profita- 
ble exertion, than’in the’ United States. 
There are, indeed, in the peculiar con- 
struction of our political institutions, 
advantages to the orator, which did not 
belong even to the ancient democracies. 
The complex fabric of our federative 
system has multiplied, beyond the ex- 
ample of any government, legislative 
assemblies and judiciary establishments + 
each of which is not only a school to 
discipline eloquence, but also a field, 
that yields the abundant harvest of its 
honours and emoluments. 

With us, an additional motive exists, 
to stimulate generous ambition to the 
culture of oratory. The nation has a 
character to receive. We can scarcely 
hope to create, and emblazon one with 
the glitter of, military deeds. The na- 
tural felicities of our situation will for- 
bid, perhaps for a considerable period, 
our becoming warlike. Reputation from 
the improvements of literature, or sci- 
ence, or the arts, is equally denied to us. 
Centuries must elapse before we can 
arrive at this enviable eminence. The 
adolescence of a people is not the sea- 
son which produces such improvements. 
They are the offspring of a much riper 
age. 

Hitherto we are chiefly known by a 
hardy spirit of commercial enterprise, 
and by the uncommon possession of the , 
faculty of public speaking, which are the 
probable germinations of our future 
character. Into these directions the 
geniusof the country is pressed by causes 
not readily to be controled. Eloquence 
seems to flourish well among us. Let 
us therefore encourage its growth till it 
becomes the distinguishing feature of 
the American people. Let us, since we 
are excluded from many of the means 
which advance the glory of a nation, en- 
deavour to exalt our fame by excelling in 
one of the noblest qualities of ournature. 

Like a polished republic of antiquity, 
we will be content to be characterised 
by our commerce and our oratory. The 
winds which waft the redundant pro- 
ducts of our industry to the remotest 
regions may also bear our renown as 
the most eloquent people of the earth. ` 
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life at that critical period in the history 


-- - CONDITIONS. 

1, The Work will be comprised in three or 
four Volumes, octavo. 

U. It will be elegantly printed on fine paper, 
and with a Type bold and distinct. 

III. The price to Subscribers will be Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents, each volume: To 
Non-Subscribers, Three Dollars. 

IV. It is contemplated to put the work to 

. press on the first of November. ° 


XF Subscriptions received at John Watts's 
Office, Dock Street, ; and by all the principal 
Booksellers throughout the United States. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF ANACREON, &c. 
(Continued from p. 185, Vol. I.) 
CHAP III. 


IN the evening we went to the thea- 
tre, to witness the representation of a 
play that had been written by Hippar- 
chus, the’ son of the reigning tyrant. 
This Prince was eminently distinguish- 
ed from the young noblemen of his 
father’s court by his love of letters, and 
to him the Athenians, who have always 
more loved those who contributed to 
their pleasures than they respected the 
talents which exalted their power, as- 
cribed many of the pleasures they en- 
joyed. Pisistratus, though it was his 
policy, as well as his disposition, to di- 
vert the minds of his subjects from his 
individual views, and gild their fetters 
with the pageantry of splendid exhibi- 
tois, devoted his almost undivided 
attention to those schemes, by which he 
finally overturned the constitution of 
Solon, and satisfied that inordinate am- 
bition which had ‘never been attracted 
from its object by the fascinating lures 
of delight, nor daunted by the menaces 
of opposition. ‘It is difficult to speak of 
this character with impartiality. We are 
in danger of being dazzled by the splen- 
dor of his personal qualities, and we 
cannot yield a due degree of applause 
tothe talents andthe perseverance he dis- 
played, when we reflect that they were 
exerted to overturn the liberties of his 
country. Conspicuous as the member 
of a family which had been rendered 
illustrious by a long train of noble an- 
cestry, he entered the busy theatre of 
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of his country, when the Athenians, 
ever volatile and never contented, were’ 
become wearied of those excellent in- 
stitutions which the wisdom of Solon’ 
had devised, which they themselves had 


once regarded with the veneration that 


is due to oracular inspiration, and which 
the prudence of surrounding nations had 
not disdained to applaud and adopt. The’ 
unhappy divisions which distracted the 
councils of his country, offered a field 
for the exercise of his turbulent and 
restless disposition, too flattering for his 
honesty to resist. Athens, divided by 
three factions, which were actuated by 
as many different interests, had enjoyed 
some quiet whilst she was protected: 
by the authority and awed by the pre- 
sence of her legislator. But as soon as 
his absence had relieved her terrors, 
faction reared her Medusa head. The 
three parties which Solon had exerted 
all his ingenuity to restrain, both by the 
allurements of promise and the com- 
mands of authority, now united to fan a 
flame in which they’ would all perish. 
Pisistratus had too much penetration to 
hesitate. He was soon inrolled among 
the democratic party—his voice re- 
sounded beneath the banners of sedition, 
and he blew the clarion of anarchy. 
There, where age dares to dictate with- 
out the sanction of experience, where 
youth is clamorous without the energy ` 
of spirit: Where the crafty flatter the 
vanity of ignorance, and the bold over- 
awe the timidity of caution, was the in- 
fluence of Pisistratus secretly insinuated 
and successfully exercised. He de- 
ceived the credulous by specious false- 
hoods, and flattered the vanity of mean- - 
ness by the hopes of future honours. 
Nothing that ingenuity could suggest, 
and boldness perpetrate, escaped his 
vigilant eye. Even the wary policy of 
the lawgiver himself was blinded by his 
art. Thus did he collect around him. 
whatever the vilest rank of his country 
could contribute, of the baseand the prof- 
ligate, the needy and the designing, the 
restless and the ambitious, the ignorant 
and the credulous. By. these means 
did he enlist a band of men, wha were 
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prompt at hjs signal to slander honesty 
and insult dignity, to: despise the insti- 
tutions of their country, and, impelled 
by the violence of passion, to elude the 
control of reason.* , 

But let me at least endeavour to do 
justice to his memory. With a person 
bold and majestic he needed but to be 
seen to attract attention. His eloquence, 
which raged in the loftiest torrents of 
indignation, or flowed in a gentle cur- 
nent of mild. persuasion, was happily 
aided by nature, who. had bestowed on 
the tones of his voice an extraordinary 
degree of sweetness. Nor was she less 
bountiful in the embellishment of. his 
mind. No man could more skilfully 
command, not only his own passions, 
but even those of others, which he made 
subservient to his views. He was ac- 
cessible to the meanest of the commu- 
nity, and he listened to every complaint. 


With qualities so eminently adapted to. 


fit him to be the leader of the demo- 
. cratic faction, it will not be wondered at 
that the warning voice of Solon could. 
be of little avai] gn stopping the incur- 
sive spread of his popularity. But after 
he had attained the eminence for which 
he had laboured with such untiring toil, 
the loftiness of his genius displayed it- 
self in a dignity of demeanor,. which 


* Let the reader pause for a moment in this. 
place, and reflect on the unvarying and detes- 
table complexion which has always distin- 
guished the features of this meretriciousSyren. 
Let him view her folly and. her profligacy in 
the streets of Athens, when she derided the 
salutary laws of Solon—her weakness and in- 
stability under those. of Lycurgus—see her 
lighting the torch of discord, and blowing the 
trump of rebellion in England—and only furl- 
ing her standard when it has been crimsoned 
by the blood of a sovereign;—and see her ex- 
hibit a still more hideous aspect, when she 
ravaged the fertile fields of France, imbrued 
her hands in the bloodof a mild and benignant 
monarch, whose only crime was his love to- 
wards his subjects, and murdered thousands 
to satiate her savage ferocity; and at. length 
plunged her deluded followers into the darkest 
gloom of despotism! Such is the demon of 
democracy. Arrayed in smiles, she courts 
our embraces; but her heart is cankeréd—she 
is corrupted by loathsome disease, and pollu- 
ted by a passion more contagrous than the 
fang of the viper, oe 
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added a bright lustre -to guthority, and 
gave fresh energy to courage: - [thas 
been properly said,: that a sovereign is 
more. powerful by his personal qualities 
than by his power, and the TYRANT» 
for so he is styled by the Greeks, fur: 
nishes an illustrious example of the 
truth of the remark. By whatever arts 
he usurped the sovereignty of his coun- 
try, and prostrated her liberties, fora 
short time, we must yet admire the hu: 
manity, virtue, and moderation, with 
which he exercised his authority. He 
not only enforced and improved many 
of the-laws of Solon, particularly those 
against idleness, but he. became a real 
benefactor,by teaching new modes of in- 
dustry; which he did by introducing arts 
and manufactories, hitherto unknown, | 
into. Attica. It is true that he unitedin 
himself the regal privileges and powers 
of the robe and the sword, but it is no 
less true that, when he was accused of 
an infraction of his own laws by the — 
commission of a murder, he appeared 
before the Areopagus, and in the tone 
of innocence called upon that illustrious 
body to inquire into the facts, and to 
remove so foul a stigma from his name, 
if they should find his hands unstained 
by the blood of a felldw-citizen. Had not 
the contentions of the different factions 
of the city somewhat embittered the 
natural humanity of his disposition, and 
the violent opposition of his enemies 
inflamed an inherent love of powers 
the name. of Pisistratus would be cons 
spicuously jnrolled in the first rank of 
the patriots and heroes of Greece. | 

* But to return from my digression. 
Hipparchus, disdaining the soft blans 
dishments of a voluptuous. court, h 
devoted his days and nights to the cul. 
ate ce ee ee 
_ * The Greeks attached a different idea to 
the. word rugewves, from that which is imphe® 
in the acceptation of the modern word Tyrat. 
They apphied it to all, without discrimination, 
who acquired the sovereign power in a tree 
republic. Thrasvbulus of Miletus, Periander 
of Corinth, Pisistratus of Athens,. Polyerates 
of Samos, Alexander of Phera, ayd Dionysia 
of Syracuse, were all called TUGAVVOL, though 


their characters were as widely different 3$ 
those of Titus and Dorditian, the extremes ® 
virtue and vice, i E “~ 
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tivation: of his mind. :At his instigation 
his father had invited to his court the 
most eminent men of Greece, and the 
merit of his exertions he always ascribed 
to him. Such was the filial duty. and 
the amiable disposition of this young 
prince, that he endeavoured, by every 
little art,. to soften the fetters of the 
Athenians, and invariably taught them 
to direct their thanks to the monarch. 
The Play; which he now-brought for- 
ward, was his first attempt; and it suc- 
ceeded in a manner the most flattering 
to the sanguine hopes of a juvenile au- 
thor. The fable was taken from the 
Rhapsodies of Homer, which his father 
had collected.. He depicted the misfor- 
tunes of Ulysses, and their happy ter- 
mination. ©He portrayed the magic 
influence of Circe and her companions, 
in such glowing words, that we all won- 
dered at the prudence which could 
escape their snares. 


But when the poet, changing the 


scene, carried us to the island of Ca- 
lypso—when he painted her beauty, and 


described the fascinating lures which 


love ‘had taught her, in terms which 
Apollo had inspired, every heart seemed 
agonized for his fidelity—the whole au- 
dience arose in raptures when they wit- 
nessed his triumph. 

Thus the pen of the poet created at 
his will all the changes of hope and 
fear, of love, admiration and terror. 
Weleft the theatre, participating in the 
joys of Ulysses, after he had escaped all 
his perils, and.once more folded in his 
arms the faithful Penelope... l 

I spent the night with Anacreon, and 
our. recent entertainment naturally be- 
came the topic of conversation. He had 
written some tragedies himself, and the 
subject was familiar to him. 

“The fable of every poem,” he said, 
“is either simple or implex: It is called 
simple, when the tale moves on, with- 
out any, interruption, by striking rever- 
ses of fortune, or sudden discoveries, in 
the hero—and implex, when his situa- 
tion changes from good to bad, or from 
bad to good. ‘The implex sort of fable 
is, therefore, of two kinds, In the first, 
the hero is subjected to a long series of 
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difficulties and dangers, but ‘he finally, 
surmounts them, and is rewarded by. 
honours and happiness, as we saw, to 
night, in the character of Ulysses. In 
the second, the chief actor falls from the 
pinnacle of honour and prosperity, into 
misery and disgrace.* Our poets fre; 
quently; make, what they imagine to be, 
very important discoveries, in order to 
excite our surprise and enchain aur at- 
tention. But they neglect to make any 
subsequent change in the apparent plan 
of the play, or in the sentiments of the 
actors. Thus, in the Electra of Sophos 
cles, after the discovery that is made 


between Electra and Orestes, they still 


continue in the same state, and there is 
no peripety, or change of fortune, until 
after the death of 1 fermnestra and 
Egisthus. 

I interrupted Anacreon, to ask, which 
he thought the better- manner of cone 
ducting a fable. Whether to make vir- 


tue always triumphant, or sometimes 


to terminate its sufferings by death 
without other relief?. 

He said, that “authors differed very 
much on this question. But to me,” he 
continued,“ it has always appeared, that, 
as the principal design of tragedy is ta 
excite commiseration and terror in the 


‘minds of: the audience, we-shall defeat 


its purpase if we invariably make virtue 
and innocence successful and happy. 
Whatever vexations and disappoint- 
ments may occur to a good man, m the 


* We may supply the neglect of Anacreon 
in this place, by mentioning the Paradise Lost 
of Milton, as an instance of the second kind 
of implex fable. There our general parents, 
from the most enviable state which the crea- 
tive imagination of a poet can feign, are sud- 
denly plunged into all the misery of sin and 
sorrow. That sweet converse, which cheated 
the lazy hours of time, is changed into the re- 
vilings of disgust, or the murmurs of discon- 
tent—the prospect of a future, and even a 
greater, felicity is dimmed by the conscious- 
ness of guilt and the dread of punishment— 
and they are haunted by the most agonizing 
phantoms which can, torture:a parent’s reflec- 
tion—they present before them the. offspring 
they have introduced to the world, to drink of 
the cup of bitterness, which can only be ex- 
hausted by the intervention of one who is able. 


to save all. 
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course of the narrative, we are little 
affected by them; we take no interest 
in his sufferings, if we know that in the 
conclusion he is to attain the summit of 
his desires, and be made completely 
happy. Whilst he is plunged in the 
depth of misery, we ate apt to console 
ourselves with the reflection, that he 
will eventually extricate himself from 
all his difficulties; and, that his grief, 
how poignant soever it may be at pre- 
sent, will soon be mitigated, and the 
smiles of cheerfulness be restored to his 
countenance.—For this reason, the most 
skilful of our writers treat men in their 
poems as they find them in the world. 
They make virtue sometimes happy, 
and sometimes miserable. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were writ- 
ten in either of these ways, and con- 
cludes by observing, that those which 
ended unhappily had always pleased 
the people, and won the prize from those 
which concluded in the contrary man- 
her. | | mo 
Terror and commiseration leave an 
impression of pleasing painfulness, and 
diffuse a soft melancholy over the mind, 
from which arises a serious composure 
of thoughts, that is much more lasting 
and delightful than the little transient 
ebullitions of joy and rapture.* Besides, 
the prosperity of the good has nothing 
tragical in it, and I think I may add, 


* In confirmation of this opinion of Ana- 
creon, we may remark, that the most popular 
of our English tragedies are those, in which 


the favourites of the audience sink under the | 


calamitiesthat oppress them. Othello, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Lear, are oftener played 
and more generally applauded than any of the 
other dramas of Shakspeare.—It must be 
owned, however, that this sort of construction, 
which is the most perfect in tragedy, is not so 
proper for the Epic poem. Milton seems to 
be sensible of the imperfectness of his Fable ; 
and his ingenuity has therefore resorted to 
various artifices to supply the defect: parti- 
cularly by the mortification of the great ad- 
versary of mankind, on his return to the as- 
sembly of the infernal spirits, as is richly de- 
scribed in the Tenth Book—Also, by the 
vision, in which Adam, at the close of the 
Poem, sees the seed of the woman bruising the 
serpent’s head, and fancies himself to be placed 
in a happier Paradise than that from which 
he had been expelled. 
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that the punishment of the bad inspires 


as little terror or pity. In this respect 
Sophocles errs when he ‘makes Electra 


and Orestes happy in the conclusion, | 


and punishes Egisthiis and Clytemnes- 
tra. It is proper that their crimes should 


be punished, but the audience wouldbe _ 


more affected if they had been called 
upon to mourn over unsuccessful inno- 
cence. | 

- It is also a great fault, as Aristotle 
again observes, in some of our writers, 
that they endeavour to excite terror or 
pity, not by the dignity of thought and 
sublimity of expression, but by the dres 
and the decorations of the stage.* This 
censure may justly be applied to Es- 
chylus. It is said, that when his “ Fu- 
ries” was first performed,. the audience 


was so terrified, that the children fell . 


*Itis'to be regretted that the exquisite - 
raillery of Addison did not affect some revo: _ 


lution in what the Italians call, ‘foyrberia 


della scena,” the knavery or trickish part of — 


the drama—that authors will continue to ter- 
rify us by thunder and lightning, and make us 
melancholy by darkening the stage. 

- But small wits. are incorrigible. Shak- 
speare exalts our conceptions by a few strokes 
of his pen, but there are others who are com. 
pelled to resort to such expedients as the ter- 
rific processions which old Matthew Pas 
describes. The work is rare, and the cunsis 
will not be wéaried by a short extract. Ths 
author has left us an account of the “ Devil’ 
Stage Plays,” as he terms them, said to have 
been exhibited, with many other strang? 
sights, to the soul of a pious catholic rustic, 
under the special patronage of the saints. 


‘6 THE SCENE, HELL. 


s First they (the devils) introduced a vety 
proud man in his robes, strutting along bg, 
cocking his eye-brows, uttering swelling 
words; in short, having all. the ‘matmers 0 
imperiousness and arrogancy; but while he 
was threatening horrible executions, an 
priding himself in his trappings, all on a sue 
den, they turned into a- flame around him, 
burning him most dismally, and then the de- 
vil’s seizing him, tormented him beyond what 
human malice can imagine.” ae 

The other characters composing this dia- 
bolical drama, were, a soldier, a priest, a lae. 
yer, his rib; an sdultress with her galants, 
two backbiters, and lastly, a most harmentv’ 
concert of thieves, incendiaries, and viona 
of holy places. All of which must have ae 
vastly edifying and camfortable ta the soul 0 
the poor sinner. ; 
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said he, this is the inspiring god; this is 


into-fits,' and mdny of the women were 
seriously injured. . : 

A poet should be cautious that he do 
not make his good characters too per- 
fect, lest he stifle all hopes of imitation ; 
and also for another reason, which Aris- 
totle gives. He says that, if.a man of 
perfect and consummate virtue becomes 
unfortunate, it excites our pity but not 
our terror, because we who do not re- 
semble the suffering person have little 
dread that we shall meet a similar fate. 
But if we behold one, with whose vir- 
tues some imperfections are mingled, 
his misfortunes not only. interest our 
sympathy, but our terror, because our 
character resembles his.* 

Thus you see, my dear Crito, that 
our art does not consist in the mere as- 
semblage of words, in collecting together 
a quantity of brilliant metaphors and 


striking similies. The poet who soars | 


en the wings of invention, and aspires 
to the praise of posterity, must study 
the human mind with the nicest scruti- 
ny. He should habituate himself to an 
active curiosity respecting the motives 
of human actions, and he should be able 
to search the innermost recesses of the 
heart with the skill of the metaphysi- 
cal anatomist. 
But come, let us drink—our lon 
conversation has made me thirsty. I 


immediately poured him some choice | 


Chian, which had recently been sent by 
one of his bacchanalian friends. Ah, 


* Without presuming to question the accu- 
racy of Aristotle’s judgment, I must be per- 
mitted to observe, that his remark will not 
apply to the Adam and Eve of Milton. In the 
Paradise Lost, these persons possess the most 
eminent virtues, and their fall is not to be con- 
sidered as what may be, but what actually is, 
our situation. We are embarked in the same 
vessel, and must participate in their happiness 
or misery. 


In this, and in a few other instances, as Ad- 


dison has remarked, Aristotle’s rules for Epic 
Poetry, which he had learned from a diligent 
perusal.of Homer, cannot be supposed to suit 


exactly with the heroic poems that have been - 


written since his time,. It must be evident to 
every, one, that his rules would have been still 
more perfect, could he have studied the 
Eneid, which was. written several centuries 
after his death. 
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the legitimate Muse of genuine poetry. 
Did such liquor flow from Helicon, we 
should be a nation of poets. I asked if 
wine really aided his invention. Oh 
yes, it exhilarates my spirits—brightens 


all my faculties—give me my lyre, and 


you shall see that this goblet is also an 
inspirer of harmony. The instrument 
was quickly strung, and, after a long 
discussion of the rules of poetry, it was 


a pleasant change to have them exem- 


plified by a song on 
THE POWER OF WINE. 


When I drink, I feel, I feel, 

Visions of poetic zeal! : 

Warm with the goblet’s fresh’ning dews, 

My heart invokes the heavenly muse. 

When I drink my sorrow’s,o’er ; 

I think of doubts and fears no more; 

But scatter to the railing wind. 

Each gloomy phantom of the mind! 

When I drink, the jesting boy, 

Bacchus himself, partakes my joy; 

And while we dance thro’ breathing bowers, 
Whose every gale is rich with flowers, , 


When I drink, I feel, I feel, 

Visions of poetic zeal!) ‘* Anacreon is not 
the only one (says Longepierre) whom wine 
has inspired with poetry.” There is an epi- 
gram in the first book of the Anthologia, 
which begins thus: 


Osos TOL apres AYAS arenes ÈNTO oides 
“dag ds iray, Xanoy & TALOIS eC. 


If with water you fill up your glasses, 
Youll never write any thing wise; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies! 
M. 


` And while we dance through breathing bowers, 
&sc.] If some of the translators had observed 
Dr. Trapp’s caution, with regard to roavarbesre 
u s apga, ‘Cave ne celum intelligas,” 
they would not have spoiled the simplicity of 
Anacreon’s fancy by such extravagant con- 
ceptions of the passage. Could our poet 
imagine such bombast as the following? 


Quand je bois, mon ail s’imagine 
Que, dans un tourbillon plein de parfums di. 
vers 
Bacchus ‘m’importe dans les airs, 
Rempli de sa liqueur divine. 
Or this: 
Indi mi mena 
‘Mentre lretro ebro deliro, 
Bacco in giro l 


Per la vaga aura serena. M. 
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In bow]s he makes my senses swim, . 
- Till the gale breathes of nought but him! 
“When I drink, I deftly twine 
Flowers, begemm’d with tears of wine; 
'_ And, while with festive hand I spread 
The smiling garland round my head, 
Something whispers in my breast, 
How sweet it is tolive at rest! 
_ When I drink, and perfume stills 
Around me all in balmy rills, 
- Then as some beauty, smiling roses, 
In languor on. my breast reposes, 
Venus! I breathe my vows to thee, 
. In many a sigh of luxury! 
When I drink, my heart refines, 
And rises as the cup declines; 
Rises in the genial flow, 
That none but social spirits know, __ 
When youthful revellers, round the bowl, - 
Dilating, mingle soul with soul! 
«When I drink, the bliss is mine; 
There ’s bliss in every drop of wine! 
All other joys that I have known, 
' I’ve-scarcely dar’d to call my own; 
But this the Fates can ne’er destroy, 
Till death o’ershadows all my joy! ` 


CHAP. IV. 


After he concluded his song, we drank 
some more wine and retired to our cham- 
bers. On the following day, I observed 
an unusual degree of thoughtfulness in 
his manner, ahd;.as he daily: became 
more pensive, I-ventured to sdlicit his 
confidence. — 

I will tell you willingly, he said, for 
it is sweet tò have a friend who will 
listen to our complaints, and sympathize 
in our‘sortows. I thought that the fever 
of love had ceased to rage in my veins; 
but. I was wrong. Cupid finds me so 
willing a slave, that he delights to ex- 
ercise his power. That lovely ‘girl 
SE 

When youthful revellers, round the bowl, . 

. Dilating, mingle spul with soul!) Subjoined 
to Gail’s edition of Anacreon, there are some 
curious letters upon the Osasu of the ancients, 
which appeared in the French Journals. ` At 
the opening of the Odeon ‘in Paris, the mana- 
gers of the spectacle requested Professor 
Gail to give them some uncommon name for 


the fétes of this institution. He suggested 
the word “ Thiase,” which was adopted; but 
the literati of Paris questioned the propriety 
of it, and addressed their criticisms to Gail 
through the medium of the public prints. 
Two or three of the letters he has inserted in 
his-edition, and they have elicited from him 
some learned research onthe subject. M. 
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whom we saw. slumbering in the. grove 


—I cannot banish her idea from my 


mind. ‘ You'must-see her intrest that 
I may see her too—Here are thy cre 


dentials—thou shalt be my Mercury. 
In. fact, I found that he had along 


time neglected the worship of Venus, 


and the goddess. seemed now resolved, 
by the severity of his present sufferings, 


to punish his desertion from her altars. 
The brow which was: once serene and — 


unruffled, save by the smiles of cheer- 
fulness, was mow contracted by. the 
gloom of diseontent and solicitude His 
lyre had no longer any melody utless - 
it respited the: notes of love, and his 
heart feelingly re-echoed’ the plaintive 


cadénce. He strived: to- conquer this _ 


new passion and regain ‘his wonted care- 
lessness—but in vain—he yielded when 
he could no longer resist, and he was 
not ashamed to acknowledge his defeat. 


The ode which he had written in his 


tablet, and requested mè to convey to 
her, was addressed : 


_ TO THE GOLDEN EURYPYLE.* 


I will; I will; the conflict ’s past, 
And T’H consent to love at last. 

` Cupid has long,-with smiling art, 
Invited me to yield my heart,. 

Ard I have thought that peace of mind 
Should not be for a smile resigned; , 

' And I’ve repell’d the tender lure, 

_ And hop’d my heart should sleep secure. 
But, slighted in his boasted charms, 
The angry infant flew to arms; _ 
He slung his quiver’s golden frame, 
He took his bow, his shafts of flame, _ 
And proudly sumnion’d me to yield, 

- Or meet him:on the martial field. 

And what did I unthinking do? 

I took to arms, undaunted too; . 
Assum’d the corslet, shield, and spear, 
And, like Pelides, smil’d at fear. 


* Mr. Moore remarks that the word “ gol- 


den,” is frequently employed as an epithet of 


beauty. Thus in Virgil,  Vehus aurea; 
and in Propertius ‘‘ Cynthia aurea.” Tibul- 
lus, however, calls an old woman “golden. 
May I add that the “ flava coma” of Har 
ig in the same spirit? 


And what did I unthinking do? - a 

I took to arms, undaunted too ;] Longepterté 
has quoted an epigram from the Anthologi» 
in which the poet assumes Reason as the a. 
mour against love. 
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Then (hear it, all:yeu ‘powers above!) 
1 fought with love! 1 fought with love! . 
And now his arrows all were shed— 
And I had just in.terrors fled— 
When, heaving an indignant sigh, 

To see me thus unwounded fly, 

And, having now no other dart, 

He glanc’d himself into my heart! 

My heart—alas the luckless day! 
Receiv’d the God, and died away. 
Farewel, farewel, my faithless shield ! 
Thy lord at length is forc’d to yield. - 
Vain, vain, is every outward care, 

My foe °8 within, and triumph’s there. 


NAAT AAS MEOS OTA artps TTERVOITL ADIT LOY, 
Oude pes vinnas, proves stoy reos tya. 
Orartcs J” alayaw cuveasvoouats: ny de Banboy 
Bany ov tx, Ti povos egos dy eyw duress 
With Reason I cover my breast as a shield, 
And fearlessly meet little Love in the field; 
Thus fighting his godship, I ’ll ne’er be dis- 
may’d, 


But, if Bacchus should ever advance to his 


`. aid,- 
Alas! then, unable to combat the two, 
Unfortunate warrior! what should I do? 


This idea of the irresistibility of Cupid and 
Bacchus umted is delicately expressed in an 
Italian poem, which is so very Anacreontic, 
that I may be pardoned for introducing it. 
Indeed, it is an imitation of our poet’s sixth 


Lavossi Amore in quel vicino fiume 
Ove giuro (Pastor) che bevend ’io 
Beve; le fiamme, anzi l’istesso Dio, > 
C’hor çon Phumide piume 

Lascivetto mi scherza al cor intorno. 
Ma che sarei s’io lo bevessi un giorno,- 
Bacco, nel tuo liquore? 

Sarei, più che non sono ebro d’ Amore. 


The urchin of the bow and quiver 

Was bathing in a neighbouring river, 

Where, as I drank on yester-eve, 

(Shepherd-youth ! the tale believe, 

’*Twas not a cooling, chrystal draught, 

Twas liquid flame I mildly quaff’d ; 

For love was in the rippling tide, 

I felt him to my bosom glide. 

And now the wily, wanton minion 

Plays o’er my heart with restless pinion. ° 

This was a day of fatal star, ‘ 

But were it not more fatal far, . 

If, Bacchus, in thy cup of fire, 

I found this flutt’ring, young desire? _ 
Then, then indeed my soul should prove, 
Much more than ever, drunk with love ! 

* And, having left no other dart, © ` l 
He gland himself into my'heart !| Dryde 
has parodied this thought in the following 

extravagant lines 1 

l I’m all o’er love; 

Nay, I am Love, Love shot, and shot so fast, 

He shot himself into my breast at last. - 
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I had some acquaintance with Eury-: 
pyle, and therefore felt no difficulty in 
presenting the. offering my friend had 
sent. She received it not as a deserved 
homage to her beauty, but as an exs.. 
travagant compliment, which her mo- 
desty would willingly have avoided. 
Yet the vows of such a poet, of one who 
was the admiration of the most polished 
court in Greece, was too flattering to be 
resisted. | | 

When I contemplated the delightfal 
manner in which Anacreon now passed 
his days, it was. pleasant to me to re- 
member that I had- been an humble in-- 
strument in promoting it. But it was 
a satisfaction in which some regret, and. 
perhaps a little envy were intermingled. 
Those hours in which I was once in- 
structed by his conversations on poetry, 
or listened with rapture to the softness, . 


‘of his music, were now gone. Eurypyle 


engrossed all his soul. The strings. of 
his lyre breathed but in unison with the. 
expressions of her eyes, and her praise. 
was the only theme of his song. 
Yet I ought not to have repined. She: 
was a woman. who merited- the love of 
Anacreon. Her -mind was highly cul- 
tivated. From the most eminent teachers. 


she had learned to enliven the canvas: 


with animation, and her skilful harid had 
given life to the marble of Paria. With, 
the young and: the gay, she warbled: 
the notes of festivity, or twined through. . 


| the mazes of the dance. 


But, alas! how fugitive is pleasure. 
In a few moments, the lovely maid was 
obliged to ‘attend. her father, who was 
sent on an embassy to one of the Gre- 
cian states——The parting was tender 
and impressive. Anacreon vowed, what 
he had often vowed before, to be ever. 
faithful, and his mistress conjured him. 
to remember how intimately her felicity- 
depended on his fidelity. He mourned’ . 
her absence, by an elegy, the copy of, 
which I have unfortunately lost; but I; 
have preserved the following address to 
Archas, who had been one of the in- 
structors of Eurypyle. ; 

To this eminent artist he had applied’ 
for a picture of his former.pupil.. The. 
feelings of the Painter were scaxcely, . 


Y 


x70 
less interested than the heart of the 
Roet, and he made so exquisite a pic- 
thre, that it was sent to Athens, after 


the death of Anacreon, to be deposited 
ja the temple of Oenus. f 


Thou, whose soft and rosy hues 
` Mimic form, and soul infuse; | 
' Best of painters! come portray 
_ The lovely maid that ’s far away. 
Far away, my soul! thou art, 
But I’ve thy beauties all by heart. 
- Paint her jetty ringlets straying, 
Silky twine in tendrils playing; - 
And, if painting hath the skil 
To make the spicy balm distil, 


Thou, whose soft and rosy hues, 

` Mimic form, and soul inia ;} I have follow- 
ed the reading of the Vatican MS. ẹodens. 
Painting is called “the rosy art,” either in 
reference to colouring, or as an indefinite 
epithet of excellence, from the association of 
beauty withthat flower. Salvini has adopted 
this reading in his literal translation: 


Della rosea arte signore. M. 
The lovely maid that’s far away.) If the 


portrait of this beauty be not merely ideal, the 
omission of her name is much to be regretted. 


Meleager, m an epigram on Anacreon, men-, 


tions “the golden Eurypyle” as his mistress. 
" Batanneos euren xeipec sr Evgurvan. M. 
- Paińt her jetty ringlets straying, 

Silky twine in tendrils playing ; ) The ancients 
have been very enthusiastic in their praises 
of hair. Apuleius, in the second book of his 
Milesiacs, says, that Venus herself, if she 
were bald, though surrounded by the Graces 
And the Loves, could not be pleasing even to 
her husband Vulcan. 

Stesichorus gave the epithet x2aasmacxapoc 
to the Graces, and Simonides bestowed the 
game upon the Muses. See Hadrian Junius’s 
Dissertation upon Hair. Pe 

: To this passage of our poet, Selden alluded 
in anote on the Polyolbion of Drayton, song 
the second, where observing, that the epithet 
€ black-haired” was given by some of the an- 
cients to the goddess Isis, he says, “ Nor will 
I swear, but that Anacreon (a man very judi- 
cious in the poang motives ofwanton love) 
intended to bestow on his sweet mistress that 


ane of the titles of women’s special ornament, | 
Thus too Taygetus: 


well-haired (xaaasmaoxzucs), thought of this 
when he’ gave his painter direction to make 
her black-haired.” M. 
And, if painting hath the shill 
- To make the spicy balm distill, &c.} Thus 
Philostratus, speaking of a picture: ranw 
xed mor svdgocor ras pode xa} uusyeypagdal evra 
mera tae ocuns. ‘I admire the dewiness of 
these roses, and could say that their very smell 
Was painted.” - M. 
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Let every little lock exhale 

A sigh of perfume:on the gale. 

Where her tresses’ curly fow 

Darkles o’er the brow of snow, 

Let her forehead beam to light, 

Burnish’d as the ivory bright. 

Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 

In jetty arches o’er her eyes, 

Gently in a crescent gliding, 

Just commingling, just dividing. 

ut hast thou any sparkles warm, 

The lightning of her eyes to form? 

Let them effuse the azure ray, 

With which Minerva’s glances play, 

And give them all that liquid fire 

That Venus’ languid eyes respire. 

O’er her nose and cheek be shed 

Flushing white and mellow’d red ; 

Gradual tints, as when there glows 

In snowy milk the bashful rose. 

Then her lip, so rich in blisses ! 

Sweet petitioner for kisses! 
ne nnn 

Ani give them all that liquid fire, 

That Venus’ languid eyes respire.| Marchetti 
explains thus the vp0v.of the original : 

Dipingili umidetti 
Tremuli e lascivetti, i 

Quai gli ha Ciprigna Palma Dea d’ Amore. 

Tasso has painted in the same manner the 
eyes of Armida, as La Fosse remarks: 


Qual raggio in onda le scintilla un riso. . 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo. 
- Within her humid melting eyes 
A brilliant ray of laughter lies, 
Soft as the broken solar beam, 
‘That trembles in the azure stream. 


The mingled expression of dignity and ten- 
derness, which Anacreon requires the pamter 
to infuse into the eyes of his mistress, is more 
amply described in the subsequent ode. Both 
descriptions ate so exquisitely touched, that 
the artist must have been great indeed, if he 
did not yield in painting tothe poet. M. 


Gradual tints, as when there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful rose.] 
pertius, eleg. 3, lib. ii. 

Utque rosz puro lacte natant folia. 

And Davenant, in a little poem called ‘The 

Mistress,” 

Catch as'it falls the Scythian snow, 

Bring blushing roses steep’d in milk. 


Thus Pro- 


Qua lac atque rosas vincis candore rubenti 
These last words may perhaps defend a 


re flushing white” of the translation. 


Then her lip, so rich in blisses! 


Sweet petitioner for kisses!) The * lip, pro- 


voking kisses,” in the original, is a strong and 
beautiful expression. Achilles Tatius speaks 
Of xen pardaxe agos ta qiaspara, “Lift 


aor. > 
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Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 

Ripely suing Love’s invasion. 

Then beneath the velvet chin, 

Whose dimple shades a love within, 
Mould her neck, with grace descending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending; 
While airy charms, above, below, 
Sport and flutter on its snow. 
Now let a floating, lucid veil, 
Shadow her limbs, but not conceal ; 
A charm may peep, a hue may beam, 
And leave the rest to Fancy’s dream. 
Knough—’tis she! ’tis all I seek; 

It glows, it lives, it soon will speak! | 


VARIETY. 


Variety s charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 
In his Essay on Man, Pope has very 
beautifully adverted to a peculiarity in 


the natural history of the Nautilus. | 


Goldsmith also’ in his “ Animated Na- 


soft and delicate for kissing.” A grave old 
commentator, Dionysius Lambinus, in his 
hotes-‘npon Lucretius, tells us with all the au- 
thority of experience, that girls who have 
large lips kiss infinitely sweeter than others! 
“Suavius viros osculantur puelle labiosz, 
quam quz sunt brevibus labris.” And Æneas 
Sylvius, in his tedious, uninteresting story of 
the adulterous loves of Euryalus and Lucre- 
tia, where he particularizes the beauties of 
the heroine (ina very false and laboured style 
of latinity), describes her lips as exquisitely 
adapted for biting. **Os parvum descensque, 
labia corallini coloris ad morsum aptissima.” 
Epist. 114, lib. i. M. 


Then beneath the velvet chin, — 

Whose dimple shades a love within, &c.| Ma- 
dame Dacier has quoted here two pretty lines 
of Varro: | 

Sigilla in mento impressa Amoris digitulo 

Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem. 

. In her chin isa delicate dimple, 

By the finger of Cupid imprest; 
There Softness, bewitchingly simple, 
Has chosen her innocent nest. M. 


Now let a floating, lucid veil, . 
Shadow her limbs, but not conceal ; &c.} This 
delicate art of description, which leaves the 
imagination to complete the picture, has been 
seldom adopted in the imitations of this beau- 
tiful poem. Ronsard is exceptionably minute; 
aod Politianus, in his charming portrait of a 
fet full of rich and exquisite diction, has 
d the veil rather too much. The ‘ ques- 
to che tu m’intendi” should be always left to 
faticy. rr ar `M. 
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ture,” has indulged us with. a very 

pleasing description of this.fairy mariy 

ner. Mrs. C. Smitb, in a recent pert» 

formance, has likewise very poetically 

described — 
THE NAUTILUS. 

Where southern suns and winds prevail, ` 


- And undulate the summer seas ; 
The Nautilus expands his sail, 


. 


And sends before the fresh’ning breeze. 
Oft in a little squadron seen, 
Of mimic shapes, all rigg’d complete; 
- Fancy might think the fairy queen 
Was sailing with the elfin fleet. 


With how much beauty is design’d 
’ Each channel’d bark of purest white, 
With orient pearl each cabin lin’d, 
Varying with every change of light. 
” While with his little slender oars, 
His silken sail and tapering mast, 
The dauntless mariner explores 
The dangers of the watery waste. 
Prepared, should tempests rend the sky, 
From harm his fragile bark to keep, 
He furls his sail, his oar lays by, ` 
And seeks his safety in the deep. 
Then safe on ocean’s shelly bed, 
. He hears the storm above him roar, 
Mid groves of coral glowing red, 
Or rocks o’erhung with madrepore. - 


So let us catch life’s favouring gale, i 
But if Fate’s adverse winds be rude, 

Take calmly in the adventurous sail, ` 

` And find repose in Solitude. 


A PARENT'S BLINDNESS. 


Boileau’s father one day wag recount- 
ing the various qualities in the minds 
of his children; and, delighted with the 
sweetness of temper and simplicity of 
mind, which he thought he had dis- 
covered in his son, used to say of him, 
that he was very different from the rest 
of his children, for he knew that Des- 
préaux would never speak ill of any 
body. 


~ When Boileau first commenced his 
satirical career, he received admonitory 
hints from his friends, that he was about 
to stir up against himself a host of 
formidable enemies, who would con- 
tinually keep their eyes upon him, and 
annoy him on every opportunity. I 
care not for them, answered the intrepid. 
satirist, I will endeavour to be an honest 
man, and I shall defy their malice. ~ 
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'- The literary and political world, says 
a London paper, are under great obliga- 
tions to Mr. Almon for. his Classical 
edition. of the works of the -author of 
Junivs. Besides developing the Secret 
History of those Letters, ‘Mr. Almon 
has’ enriched them with Notes Bio- 
graphical and Historical, which will ever 
stamp value on this new edition. ~- 


A certain noted Physician, at Bath, 
was lately complaining in a coffee-house 
inthat city, that he had three fine daugh- 
ters, to whom he should give 10,000). 
each, and yet that he could find nobody 
to marry them. “ With your lave, 
Doctor,” said an Irishman, who was 
present, stepping up and making a very 
respectful bow, “Ill take two of them.” 


EES 


From the Greek. 
„ON A STATUE OF VENUS BY PRAXITELES. `’ 
When Venus saw her statue plac’d 
At Cnidos, with perfection grac’d; 
« Ah where, Praxiteles,” she cried, 
‘Hast thou my haked charms a a cB. 


` ON ENVY. 
Envy is bad—and yet claims one sel saa 
It gnaws the man who envies to the heart! 
"GC. B. 
—— 
For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.. 


WATTS’ S EDITION OF MOORE’S 
i ODES, &c. 


Although but a very short season has 
elapsed since we announced Mr. Moore’s 
new work, yet it has been published 
more than a fortnight. Such is the 
celerity of the Philadelphia Press. Such 
is the triumph of victorious Industry. 
=- -This elegant volume in large 8vo.* 
consists principally of Odes and Epis- 
tles, among which are interspersed 
many minor poems, which captivate the 


* The English edition is a very thick quar- 
to, printed in a very ostentatious and expensive 
stvle, and cannot be afforded in this country 
for less than 12 dollars, an enormous tax, 
which would amount to a prohibition of this 
poetical luxury. Mr. Watts’s editions, at 2 
and 3 dollars, are remarkably cheap, whether 
we consider the value of the matter, or the 
accuracy of the Press.. His second edition, 
now advertised, will contain much. additional 
interesting matter. - 
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reader by their wit and sprigtitliness, 
while the others delight him by their 
strength and splendor.. Though the 
walks of Mr. Moore’s poesy are exceed- 
ingly various, yet they are all enamel- 
led, and-all delightful. It is nearly im- 
possible to find a crude or careless com- 
position in ‘this beautiful Anthologia. 
Theingenuity of the author’s mind, and 
the benevolence of his heart, are evinced 


‘in many a passage, which will be re- 


echoed by the voices of love and friend- 
ship, while the name of Anacreon and 
of: Moore survive. What can be more 
sincere and. affectionate than-his tender 
apostrophes ‘to his noble fellow-student 
and his gentle sister? What ‘more im- 
passioned than his Odes to Nea the 
nymph of “the fairy isle: ?” What more 
joyous than his verses to George Mor- 
gan and Joseph Attkinson, Esqnires? 
.W hat more descriptive. of local scenery. 
than the Epistle to the Marchioness_of 
Donegall, and to Lady Charlotte Raw- 
don? and what more faithful to manners 
and character than the Address to Dr. 
Hume? The fall of Hebe, The Grecian 
Girl’s Dream, The Genius of Harmo- 
ny, Rings and Seals, The Snow Spirit, 
Hymn of a Virgin of Delphi, and. The 
Song of the Evil Spirit of the Woods, 
will, we think, be sufficient to convince 
the liberal critic, that if the loftier tone 
of Poetry has been lowered of late, it is 
not owing to the fault of Mr. Moore. 
This interesting volume is sure of 
success both from the early reputation 
of the author, and from’ the intrinsic 
merit of the composition. Dr. Kearney, 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dr. 
Lawrence, the friend of Burke, the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, the author of the best 
Sonnets in the English language, Mr. 
W. Gifford, and the whole tribe of 
British. critics declared, while Mr. 
Moore was quite a youth, that in spirit, 
genius, and originality, he would emv- 
late the writers of a purer age. Of his 
invention the proofs may be found in 
every page of this volume. OF his 
learning there is enough in the notes to 
some of his more.classical effusions, to 
satisfy the greediness of a pedant. His 


tone is not always that of the lover's 
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: lute... We- sometimes may hear other 
notes than:these of an amatory or. me- 
lancholy madrigal.- His genius some- 
-times appears in the wild form of: an- 
‘cient Dithyrambic, and sometimes in 
‘the angry guise of Churchill’s satire.—» 
‘Sul, he is never— 

= “í So devote to Aristotle’s checks, 

That Ovı» is an outcast quite abjur'd.” 


A Sonnet not. to a mistress’s eye-brow, 
but to her imagination and her heart, is 
often his favourite composition, but 
-tempered with more prudence and more 
delicacy than was’ visible in his juve- 
nile:performances.. Neither in “ The 
‘Tell-Tale Lyre,” nor in “ ‘The Dream 
-of Antiquity,” nor in .“ The Senses,” 
or: m “Chloris and Fanny,” nor in 
“The Warning,” nor in the playful 
‘verses to Lady H. which Prior might 
exult ‘to own, has this fascinating bard, 
‘though treading on very dangerous 
ground, ever found a-path so volup- 
tuous, as when his muse directed her 
willing ‘view to Julia, to Rosa, and to 
Fanny of Timmol. . | 
Perhaps the Odes to Nea, many of 
which, it must be confessed, glow with 
much of the intenseness of Ovid’s and 
Catullus’s fire, The Stanzas, entitled, 
“ At Night,” the “ Fragment of a My- 
thological Hymn to Love,” “The Ad- 
dress of Aristippus to a Lamp, given 
him by Lais.” The verses entitled, 
“ Dreams,” and some passages in a very 
fineimitation of Hudibras, entitled “ The 
Devil among the Scholars,” may be 
§rowled at by. some, and whined over by 
others, but though we by no means as- 
sume the office of an apologist, even for 
the mere appearance of evil, yet, in 
Justice to the very young and impas- 
sioned author of these glowing descrip- 
tions, it may be remarked that, if he 
has sinned to his own conscience, and 
Must be damned either by the charita- 
ble or the calvanistic, and sentenced to 
some purgatory. of punishment, he 
will find himself in company of a tole- 
Table reputation, such as Shakspeare, 
Prior, and even’ Pope himself. The 
wits like Swift and Rabelais, and the 
poets like Catullus and Carew, have in 
every age, heated themselves-and per- 


| written in her Album.” 
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‘haps their readers: too much by the- 
blaze of ‘Love. - But such is the tem- 
‘perament of genius; and such are the 
propensities of poets, that we know not 
in what year of our Lord either the 
‘genuine moralist, or the sobbing sec- — 


| tary will find snow and ice enough to 


extinguish this fire. 
Among the lighter poems in this 
enchanting miscellany, we wish to men- 
‘tion with emphasis the tender verses, 
which begin with “ Come take the harp,” 
and “ The world had just begun to steal 
each hope,” &c. The“ Ballad Stanzas.” 
The “ Lines written at the Falls of the 
Mohawk.” « ‘fo Cara, Concealed with- 
inthe shady wood.” The “ Anacreontic 
to Lamia.” .The Epigram ‘from the 
Greek of P. Silentiarus, “ To Mrs. B. 
The address 
“lo a Lady’s Picture.” ‘The Steerse 
man’s Song,” and “ The Kiss a l’ An- 
tique.” ‘These little pieces, it is true, are 
the minature pictures of poetry, but they 
display the features of beauty, the eye | 
of fire, and the loveliness of the graces, 
with all the minuteness of accurate ob- 
servation, and the brightest colours of 
an artist’s pencil. The fate of such 
stanzas as we are now describing it is 
easy to predict. They will be read. 
They will be remembered.. 
te lovely nymph shall read them on her 
an, 


And each bright beau shall spell them— 
if he can: 


For the Port Folio. 
SURREPTITIOUS EDITION OF MR. MOORE’S 
NEW WORK. 

Scarcely had the octavo edition made 

its appearance before there crept out of 
the press a dwarfish imitation, in the 
puny shape of a lank duodecimo. This 
is a proof of the popularity of Mr. 
Moore’s poems rather than of candour 
among the proprietors of this meagre 
edition. : 
. The. public may be surprised at the 
harshness of this introductory para- 
graph, but that surprise will change to 
another emotion, when we assign the 
cause of this asperity. 

Early in the summer, a gentleman 
of rank in England, anxious to furnish 
an American friend with an anticipated 
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copy of these Odes, procured a copy, 
either from the author or his booksel- 


ler, long before it was fudlished in Lon- 


don.* This was transmitted by the 
British packet, and received here on 
the cighteenth of June. It was imme- 
diately put to press by Mr. J..Watts, 
and a large impression was executed, 
in a just confidence that the reputation 
of the author, and the merit of his 
poetry, would not merely be a guar- 
rantee from risque, but the pledge of a 
very extensive sale. During the pro- 
gress of the work through the press 
the sheets were clandestinely obtained, 
and a new edition, in a miniature size, 
at a reduced price, was announced to 
the trade. This flagrant act of hosti- 
lity could have no other motive than 
the ungenerous and illiberal one of a 
malignant intention to check, if not to 
fuin, the sale of the edition undertaken 
by the rightful proprietor. We are 
strictly within the limits of correctness, 
when we say rightful proprietor, be- 
cause, though with certain qualifications 
any person may reprint a book, not 
guarded by the law securing literary 
property, yet, with respect to all foreign 
publications, the right of preoccupancy 
ks considered valid by the whole body 
of American printers and booksellers 


* Nothing is more common in Great-Bri- 
tain, particularly in the metropolis, than for 
a book to be printed many months before 
publication, especially ifthe author be a man 
of fashion and leisure. As he passes much 
of his time in the country, his distance from 

-the press necessarily interposes frequent de- 
lay. Besides, there is a fashionable season 
for the literary market, as well as stated 
hours or days for markets of another kind. 
Neither the bookseller’s interest nor an au- 
thor’s vanity permit a volume to be adver- 
tised during the summer months, when 
London, in Gibbon’s phrase, is * a vast soli- 
tude,” and the courts of Westminster Hall, 
and the squares of the West End are silent 
and deserted. Hence, partly in consequence 
of this interval between printing and publish- 
ing, but mostly in consequence of the active 
and perseveriug spirit of the publisher here, 


these Odes were perused on this side of the 


Atlantic, by the admirers of the author, al- 
most as.soon as by his London and Dublin 
friends. This circumstance must be sooth- 
ing to the sensibility of Mr. M. and to that 
love of fame which glows in every poet’s 
breast. Sh: 
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of respectability, and it is considered a 
breach of custom as well as of the law 


of kindness for one bookseller to publish 


an edition, which may directly clash 
with the interest of another, The po- 
yey as well as the reason of such a sys- 
em is obvious. If rival. editions were 
perpetually starting at the same instant, 
in the race for public favour, if literary 
property should be thus jeopardized by 
every invader, not only the interest of 
individuals but of literature itself would 
be prejudiced. Conflicting editions 
would, for a moment, rouse the atten- 
tion of the public, but at length they 
would glut the market and ruin their 
proprietors.- The reprinting of books 
would become a desperate and gamb- 
ling adventure; and thus a very copi- 
ous source of instruction would’ be 
wholly rescinded. But it is superfiu- 
ous to pursue the argument ; .the frac- 
tice is settled among the ¢rade, and um 
derstood by every regular printer. .. 

The manner in which the sheets 
were obtained is not entitled to praise; 
and though such a mode of acquiring 
property is not, a subject for the cogni- 
zance of the laws, yet men of the world 
and of business may pronounce it illi- 
beral and unsanctioned. Dr. Paley 
would probably call it by a harsher 
name. Ss a 

Of the pretensions to public favour 
of this Jase-born edition, we cannot 
sheak vauntingly. Itis coarsely andin- 
correctly printed; and whether we con- 
sider the sfirtt of the plan, or the na- 
ture of the execution, we are confident 
that men of reflexion and judgment 
will censure both. 

In a circular letter, addressed by Mr. 
Watts to every brother bookseller in 
the United States, the Ath of these re- 
marks has been communicated in a 
style of manliness, elegance, vigour, 
and just remonstrance, which cannot 
fail of its object. Of the antagonist, 
we cannot say the. rivai, edition -of Mr. 
Moore’s Poems, we should have been 
careless to speak; had we not been ac- 
tuated by a well-founded zeal to ani 
madvert upon a wanton attack on the 
rights and interests of a respectable 
friend, a learned and meritorious prin- 
ter, and an honest. man. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Port Folio. 
Sar, i 
`I take the liberty to send you a few juvenile 
poems, which I have transcribed from a ma- 
mascript, which has been preserved to per- 
petuate the feelings and emotions ofchildhood. 
If these trifles should gain the distinction of 
your notice, they shatl be the precursors of 
others of a similar description. Arete, 


SONNET TO THE BLUE BIRD. 


Sweet messenger of spring, complaining bird, 
How from the budding top of yonder elm, 
That hangs o’erwaving thee, I’ve stood and 
- heard ; 
With throbbing heart, thy embassy of love. 
Sweet bird! art thou commissioned to our 
realm, . 
Ambassador to cheer the wasted grove, 
To tell the daisy when to lift its head, ` 
To whisper'to the tulip, that ’tis time, 
With fearless smile,.to leave a wintry bed ; 
Or dost thou sing to wake the red-breast up, 
Torousethe re songsters totheir chime, 
d tell them all, the nipping frost is o’er. 
if you come for this, sweet bird of spring, 
Welcome, thrice welcome to the news you 


- bring. 

Inscription for a Hermitage at Scituate. 
Forbear, rash mortal, this retreat, 
Where loves and virtues only meet ; 
Cease to approach this ae sve; 
Where all is tranquilness love ; 

If aught unhallowed, aught impure, 
Your heart arrest, your breast allure, 
Dare not to trace a footstep near, 

Thy breast shall own no inmate here. 


The snow-drop here shall earliest blow, 
And by the streams harmonious flow, 
Sweet music chanting from above, 
‘Sballtell the witching hour of love. 
Here shal] the sister fays be seen, | 
Dancing round their myrtle green; 
And here the Dryad oft at eve 
The mystic web of love shall weave. 


But see the priestess of this grove, 
Her voice all gentleness and love ; 

She speaks, and music starts around, : 
Fhe minstrel imitates the sound, 

The sylphs and fairies in her train 

Join the rich note, prolong the strain, 
‘Till heavenly music chanting flies, 
Borne by the winds to viewless skies.. 


Ah stranger! enter not this grove, 
If not thy breast is turn’d to love; 
Dare not approach this sacred seat, 
Unless thy heart the virtues beat. 


. Go, perch upon thy favourite tree, | 
And bear this sentiment from me. 


IMITATION OF PRIOR. 
TO JULIA. 


Sweet is my little native bower, 

That shades me in the sultry hour, . 
That fans me softly with a breeze, 

When scorching sunbeams still the trees. 
Then runs beside with passage fleet, 

A little rippling rivulet. 

The loveliest music of the spray 

Awakes the rosy fingered day : 

On every bush within my grove 

I hear the linnet’s tale of love. | 

Come, my Julia, haste away, 

And hear the music of the spray, 

And range the mead, where prattles sweet 
The little rippling rivulet. 

With transport then we ’ll fondly rove, 
And teach the linnets how to love, 

Sweet is my little native bower, 

That shades me in the sultry hour! 


SEED 


TO JULIA. 


Go, gents bird, that gladd’st the spring, | 
. Go, l ‘ aoa 


ue bird on thy swiftest wing, .. 
With note prevailing in the grove, 
Whisper the melody of love. 
Go, and when the tiptoe morn . 
The cliffs and mountain tops adorn; 


Not all the joys which wealth can bring, 
Not all the beauty of the spring, 

Not fortune’s bright alluring guile, 

Is half so rich as Julia’s smile. 


Should pomp and glory richly shower, 
And on my head their rain-drops pour, 
Wan discontent would frown the while, 
Lf wanting Julia’s gentle smile. 


To this alone does Edward’s wish aspire, 
He asks but this, ’tis all his heart’s desire; 
Make him a beggar but in this alone, 

And fortune, fame, and riches are his own, 


THE SHEPHERD’S INVITATION. 
A BALLAD. _ 


Stay, gentle traveller on your way, 
And join for once our rural glee ; 
For on the green we dance to-day, 
And in our jocund hour agree. 
See’st thou yon cottage on the hill,- 
A little lowly peaceful pile; 
Thatch’d round with neatness and with skill, 
_.And deck’d by virtue’s peaceful smile. 
Rude is the oak that towers above, _ 
And green the ivy on its wall, 


But peaceful, happy in their‘love, © 


The humble tenants smile on all. 
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Say, traveller, wilt thou join our song, 
The sweetest song of all the grove ; 
For as it swells the plain along, 
It wafts the tenderest, purest love. 
Edwin will pipe upon his reed, | 
And sing the joys of rural glee ; 
And while our browsing fiock’s at feed, 
Will give the house.to mirth and thee. 
List, ’tis the sound of Ellen’s lute, 
That gently dies upon the gale; 
Each warbling songster now is mute, 
For Ellen’s queen of all this vale. 
List, Julia too has join’d her note, 
The woodland groves and hills rejoice ; 
The songsters listen as they float, — 
For Julia has a melting voice. 

Tis Ellen’s birth-day song that swells, 
Come haste and join our rural glee ; 
Peace, stranger, still our inmate dwells, 
And will not fail to welcome thee. 

aR 


ON LIFE. 
Long life is short, where virtuous menengage, 
But to the bad, one moment is an age! c. B. 
IMITATED. 
The graces, seeking for a place of rest, — 
Have fix’d their empire in Amanda’s breast! 
c. B. 
ON A MISER. 
You have a rich man’s wealth—a poor man’s 


breast, | 
Rich to your heirs—but to yourself dis- 
tress’d! "C.B. 


From Catullus. 
Lesbia, my soul, your frequent thoughts pro- 


se 
That this our league’ of Love shall never 
close; : 
Ogrant, ye gods! that what she says be true, 
Grant that my Lesbia may the vow renew; 

Grantthat establish’don our souls may prove 
Thro’ life, this bond of friendship and of love! 
. - C. B.. 

ao 7 5 

TO OUR READERS. l 
We have been forcibly struck with 
our correspondent “ C’s” allusion to the 
literary, as wellas military merit of Sir 
SipNEy Smitu. He was. educated in 
all the severity of the classical discipline 
by Dr. Knox, and consequently, in all 
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the duties and graces of a soldier and a 
scholar, is the very reverse of the militia 
mountebanks of a republican region. 


The conclusion of “A Punrsiray’s 
Address” is, if possible, more disgusting: 
than the drivelling hypocrisy of.his ex- 
ordium. :Prior, who well knew the- 
nature of your sobbing fanatic, has finely 
expressed his contempt for the prolix 
impertinence of the gifted teacher. 


=— At pure barn of loud non con, 
Where, with my grannam I have gone, 
When Lobb had sifted all his text, 
And I well hop’d the pudding next, ` — 
« Now to apply,” has plagu’d me more, 
Than all his villuin cant before. 


The sarcastic, useful, and just report’ 
of some late proceedings of the Canaille, 
is entitled to a very full consideration. 
It not only abounds with wit, but, is in 
fact, a faithful sketch of the clumsy, 
crude, senseless politics of the “ unlearn- 
ed reason” of 

“ A set of patches, rude mechanicals, 

Who gain their bread upon the city stalls.” 

. These silly sheep, instead of attempt- 
ing to “ weigh and perpend” the massy 
and ponderous questions of state policy, 
for which they have no intellectual 
strength, would do well to leave these 
things to others; to walk worthily of 


‘the vocation wherewith they are called; 


and to reflect that instead of mending 
their‘own condition, by their awkward 
and abortive ambition, they are only the 
blind instruments and humble Zools of a 
small and cunning band of jugglers be- 
hind the curtain. The Editor is happy 
to receive communications of this com- 
plexion. He inserts, with alacrity, 
whatever will bring into disgrace and 
contempt this French mode of a political 


mob, huddling together, and striving to 


disturb, and to botch, and new vamp the 
state. He disclaims the domination of 
a majority of such men, “ told by the 
head.” l 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 176. - 
Woman ’s at best a contradiction still’ 
‘Mn. SAUNTER, 


AM a bachelot, sir, and trust long to 
. continue so; whatever knowledge or 
opinions, therefore, I possess, with re- 
spect to the fémale sex, have arisen ra- 
ther from general observation than in- 
dividual experience. Such as they are, 
however, I am the more induced to be- 
lieve, with Mr. Pope, that woman is a 
contradiction still, The sex have béen 
generally, either superlatively exalted, 
or infinitely debased; : represented ei- 
ther as the ornaments of the universe 
and the first, of the creator’s works, or 
as beings, in disposition and under- 
standing, almost beneath the level of 
human nature. I am hot disposed, like 
some, to magnify their virtues and dimi- 
hish their faults, or like others to de- 
teriorate from those excellences which 
they evidently possess. There is no 
creature in the universe from which 
the attractive power of truth cannot 
elicit some virtue ; there is none, whose 
purity is unsullied with a stain. So it 
is with woman: none are comapretely 
Vicious or virtuous. 
The historic page presents us with 
a catalogue of females, that appear in- 
consistent with the ordinary character. 
of the sex. Babylon yielded to the as- 


piring genius of a woman: Rome 
knew her Cornelia’s and her Portia’s;. 
to a woman France owed her deliver- 


ance from the horrors of impending - 


. | destruction, and one of the brightest 


ornaments of the British throne was & 


heroic queen. But the world now wit- 


nesses a different race ; ; female heroism. 
ig known only by name; luxury and 
weakness have usurped its place—and 
the glories of Semiramis and Zenobia; 
with those of Babylon and Palmyra, 
have crumbled into dust, in the annihil- 
ating grasp of time. 

Excluded either by the prohibitions 
of nature, or the mandates of custom, 
from a participation in the hardier du- 
ties of society, woman is.limited by a 
narrow sphere of action: beyond this 
she cannot diffuse the emanations of 
her mind, which, though often brilliant 
for a moment, yet they soon expire 
like the meteot’s blaze. It is wondere 
ful that any person should contend for 
an equality of genius between man and 


woman. ‘The experience of daily in- 


tercourse, the obsetvation of immemoa 
rial time, must convince us that when- 
ever a female has endeavoured to rise 


above the rest of her sex, in an attempt 


to display a profundity of research, ah 

acumen of.thought, or a capacity for 
close argumentation, she has met the 
disgust of the world and the contempt. 
or pity of her immediate friends. The 
body and mind are counterparts of each 
other: and though close application and 
‘the deprivation of health may enfeeble 
the person d corrupting the soul, 


„h 
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limbs and features, the plainest indica- 
tions of weakness, the understanding 


will be found equally devoid of capacity 


and force. The maturity of the fe- 
male mind (such as it is) is reached: 
tgọ early for a-proper foundation to. 
have been laid in its progress towards 
perfection; ‘ like the lightning, which 
doth cease to be, ere. one cam say, it 
lightens.’ As 

De-net , sir, from what I have. 
said, that I am deficient.in admiration 


for the first best gift of God to man.’ 


F have been contemplating the dark 
side of the figure. Reverse it, and we 
behold a dazzling display of brilliancy, 
siifficient to enliven the most inanimate 
fancy, and fire the coldest heart. To 
excel in the works of the understand- 
Ing and in the oo ‘of the soul is 
the exclusive privilege, the boasted 
prerogative, of man: deprive him of 
the society of the other sex, and he falls 
beneath the state intended for him by 
. nature, or stands alone on an extended 
* plain; éxposed to the storms of afftic- 
tion, without a sympathizing breast, in 
which he may find repose from misery, 
ôr participation in happiness. If, from 


the camp, the forum, and the discus- |. 
sions of the schools, women are banish- | 


. ed, yet, in the social circle, whither we 
retire, from the vexations of the world, 
the scintillations of female wit enliven 
society, and the sweets of female con- 
versation vivify the drooping soul. ` 

- Does man complain because the 
beasts of the forest possess superior 
fapidity or strength? © Does youth lan- 
guish for the toys of infancy, or old age 
tepine at the loss of youthful pleasures? 
Why then should woman be dissatis- 
fied? Is she not the undisputed queen 
of the wide domains of love and beauty ? 
Do not the proudest hearts bow to‘her 
desires? And if her situation de cut off 
from some few negative gratifications, 
yet the temptations to vice are placed 
at a distahce, and she presses to her 
bosom the sweet reflection of ‘spotless 
purity. . oe oa 
` But, says Dr. Young, “ Scandal’s 
the $weetner of a woman’s tea.” How- 
ever degrading to the sex the assertion 


may be, however unworthy of other | 


_Apollo,* and like him some other Eri- 
‘dances might be my portion. . I may 
‘say, women are lively, attractive, aud 


come frivolous, censorious, and vain. 
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yet, where nature has, delineated in the: 


features in- their character,~ however 
contemptible it may render them in - 
the eye of virtue, I fear the observation 
is too well founded to bear a contradic- 
tion. The satirist has depicted them 
in many instances:‘in colours too highly 
drawn, or altogether false, but the ac- 
cusation brought against them for ca- 
lumny must not, cannot, be refuted. 
Little, very. little indeed, must be that 
mind which delights in decrying others’ 


- virtues, or yiewing their errors through 


the glass of scandal: yet, Ẹttle as it 
may be, it finds a place in almest every 
female breast. Fs this’ assertion m: 
cious or ungallant? I hope not. De- 


‘Merits as well as merits must be dis- 


played; and’ when by the side of bril- 


liant ‘objécts weé' place -< black aid 
grained spots,’ contrast increases and 
‘adorns ‘their resplendency. “If I were 


to mention only excellences, like Phz- 
ton, I should neglect the advice of 


beautiful; but they too frequently be 


. ORLANDO. 
$ SEE 
For tke Port Folio. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
= Lorp Chief Justice ‘Saunders sut 
ceeded Pemberton in the king’s bench, 
in the reign of Charles the Second. 
He was a poor beggar boy, or found: 
ling, without known parents or relar 
tions. . He found his way into Clements 
Inn, by couriing the attornies’ clerks 
for scraps. His extraordinary obser 
vance and diligence recommended 
to the society. Ee appeared very a" 
bitious to learn to write, and ene 
attornies got a beard knocked up? 
window at the top of a stair-case, 2? 
that was his desk, where he-wrote afer 
copies which the clerks gave him. "% 
made himself so expert a writer that he 
took in business, and earned some 
pence by hackney writing. And oe 
by degrees, he pushed his faculties a% 
fell to forms, and by books that wel 
oe eee ——— 


* Media.tatissime ibis. — 
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lent him became, an. exeellent entering 
clerk, and an able counsel, first at spe- 
cial pleading, then at large. After- 
wards he was called to the bar, and had 
practice in the king’s bench equal to 
any there. As to his person, he was 
very corpulent and beastly; a mere 
lump of morbid flesh. He used to say, 
‘by my troges’ (far that was his man- 
ner), ‘ none can say I want issue of my 
body, for I have nine on my back? He 
was a foeted mass, that offended his 
neighbours at the bar in the sharpest 
degree. ‘Fhose whose. ill fortune it 
was to stand near him were confessors, 
aad, in summer time, almost martyrs. 
This hateful decay of his carcase came 
on him by continual sottishness, for, to 


say nothing of brandy, he was seldom 
without a pot of ale at his nose, or near: 


him. That exercise was all he used: 


the rest of his life he was. sitting at his 


desk or piping it at hame,and that home 
was a taylor’s house in batcher . row, 


called his lodging; and the man’s wife- 


was his nurse or worse, but, by virtue 
of his money, of which he made little 
account, though he got a great deal, he 
soon became master of the family, and, 
being no changeling, he was true to his 


friends and they to him to the last hour. 


of his life. 

His parts were lively. 
partee, in unaffected rusticity, were na- 
tural to him. He was ever ready, and 
never at a loss, and none ever came 
sonear as he to be a match for Ser- 
geant Maynard. His great dexterity 
was in the art of special pleading, and 
he would lay snares that often caught 


his superiors, that were not aware of |. 


his traps. He was so fond of success 
for his clients, that he would set the 
court hard with a trick, for which he 
met sometimes. with a reprimand, 
which he would wittily ward off so that 
no one was offended with him. . Hales, 
Chief Justice, could not bear his irre- 
gularity of life, and for that and his 
suspicion of his tricks, used to bear 
hard on him. He had a goodness of 
nature and disposition ‘that justly en- 
titled him to be called a philanthrope. 
‘He was a perfect Silenus to the stu- 
dents, to make them merry when they 


had a mind to it, He was neither ri- 


Wit and re- |. 
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gid nor austere. If any near him at 
the bar grumbled at his stench, he ever 
diverted the complaint into content and 
laughing by the abundance of his wit. 
As tothe honesty of his dealing, he 
was honest as the driven snow ‘was’ 
white, having no regard for ‘moriey, 
nor desire to be rich, and for good ma- 
ture and condescension there was not 
his fellow. He would stand at the bar 
for hours before the court sat, with a 


circle of students about him, putting - 


cases and making them merry. 
In no time did he lean to faction, or 
in his business give offence to any. He 
put off officious talk of peolitiċs and go- 
vernment with jests, and made his wit - 
a shield to. cover all his weaknesses an 
infirmities. He played jigs on the 
harpsichord in such a manner, as to see 
him were ajest. The king, | observing 
him to be of a free disposition, loyal: 
friendly, and without greediness or 
guile, thought of him to. be Chief Jus- 
tice of the king’s bench; and, while he 
sat there, he gaye general, satisfaction 
to the lawyers. His application to by- 
siness was so intense as to bring on an 
apoplexy and palsy, which numbed, hig 
-parts and he never recovered. an 
seo—a f. 


For the Port Folio. | 
REVIEW.- 


A CommeErciaL Dicrrownary, containing 
the presént state of mercantile law, prac. 
tice and custom, by. Joshua Montefiore, 
with very; considerable. additions relative 
to the laws, usages, and practice of the- 
United States. Three vols. 80. $10 50 cts. 
Philadelphia.” J. Humphreys. 

A development of the principles 
which, regulate the vast machine of 
mercantile intercourse, exhibited in 
one view and within the reach of ordi- 
nary men, however necessary it. might 
have been, was not to be met with until 
the publication of the book before us.—~ 
Connected as commerce is with the 
science of the law, with general policy, 
‘with historical and geographical re- 
search, and with the particular know- 
ledge of mercantile men, such a de- 
velopment required a recourse to the 
numerous report-bpoks of the lawyer, 
and to Abbott, Parke, and other legal 
commentators—to Adam Smith, and 
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other writers upon the polftical wealth 
of nations~«-to Child and Anderson—to 
Pinkerton—to various other historical 
treatises on commerce and commercial 
places; and, to the floating and uncol- 
lected information of living and prac- 
tical merchants. To give such a de- 
‘velopment is the object of Mr. Monte- 
fiore, and to enable him to do it, he 
imforfns us that his researches have 


been indefatigable; and, whoever fol-. 


lows him through his volumes will be 


satisfied that they must have been so. | 


The work is dedicated by permission, 
to Lord ELLENBoROUGH, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, a privilege afford- 
ing of itself a sufficient assurance of 
the general value of the book, and espe- 
cially of its correctness, and consequent 
usefulness on legal subjects. It ap- 
peared in England under the particu- 
Tar patronage of the East India Com- 
pany, who subscribed for forty co- 
pies, and it was patronized and sup- 
ported by the most numerous and 
respectable list of commercial insti- 
tutions, Insurance Companies, and 
‘individual merchants that we remem- 
ber to have seen. Though the ex- 
o incurred by the author, in: col- 
ecting and framing his materials, 
caused him to‘hold it at a high price, a 
large edition is said to have been im- 
mediately bought up by the intelligent 
and investigating merchants of Great 
Britain. These circumstances, it has 
been justly observed, say as much in 
its favour as could be sdid by a volume 


of explanation from the compiler, or of | 


„praise from the critic. Amidst such 
“weighty commendation our feeble ap- 
porn would be lost; we cannot, 

owever, refuse to bear honourable tes- 
timony to the candour of Mr. Monte- 
fiore, in giving due praise and credit to 
the authors from whom he has bor- 
rowed. Thus he acknowledges that he 
has availed himself frequently of the 
aid of that most valuable work, Abbott’s 
treatise on the law of merchant ships and 
seamen, and speaks of it as “a book 
which ought to be on the desk of every 
merchant, and without which the li- 
brary of the lawyer is incomplete.”— 
The merchants of the United States, 
gs jntelligent and perhaps more spirited 
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“of subsequent events. 


| 


than the merchgnts of Great- Bisin 
will gladly lay hold of every assistance: 
to their commercial enterprise; andas 
such, we recommend to them this 
COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY; td whos 
service this edition has been rendered 
more particularty beneficial by consir 
derable additions ‘relative to the laws, 
usages, and practice of the United 
States. oo" 
For the Port Folio. 

SCOTTISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 

A work of considerable importane 
is now under publication by M. 
George Chalmers, so celebrated fot 
the profundity and ability of his anti 
quarian researches. He has for many 


years been soliciting materials for this — 


work, and we are given to understand, 
that for profound and laborious. re. 
search it will surpass any other on th 
same subject which Scotland has ever yt 
produced. it will be called Caledonia, 


or an historical and topographical ac- 


count of North Britain, from the mot 
ancient to the present times. 
The first volume will be divided int 
four books, Book first will contain the 
Roman period, from the original colon 
zation to A. D. 446. In this Mr. C 
‘Will treat of the aboriginal tribes at tie 
time of the first invasion, and the his 
tory of the campaigns of the sven! 
Roman generals, till their final die 
tion; to be illustrated with a Rom 
British map of North Britain. 
Book second will contain the Britis 
period from A. D. 446 to A. D. 34; 
and will treat of the Picts, their origth 
language; &c. the Romanized Bretons, 
the Saxons, and the Scots, with the & 
troduction of Christianity. Uf 
:? Book third will contain the Scottie 
freriod from A. D. 848 to 1097, and will 
‘treat of the union of the Scots and 
Picts, their łoeal, civil, and ecclesiast: 
cal history during this period. 
‘ Book fourth will contain the Se 
Saxon period from A. D. 1097 to 1306 
which will treat in different chapters 0 
the territory; the history, the laws 
manners, commerce, &c. of Scoti 
during this period, with a short wet 


Soe.) eee en 
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The second and third volumes will 
contain -the history of all the thirty- 
_-three counties of North Britain, each 
chapter to contain the history of a dis- 
tinct county—as to name, territory, po- 
pulation and language, agriculture and 
commerce, civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, from the most. ancient to the pre- 
sent time; to be illustrated by a mo- 
drn map of Great-Britain, corrected 
from recent surveys and observations. 

The fourth volume will contain a to- 
pographical dictionary of the names of 
places, hills, lakes, rivers, kc. with ety- 
mological, historical, and explanatory 
mtes. To this dictionary will be-pre- 
fixed an introduction, giving an histo- 
rical account. of all the languages that 
have been spoken by the inhabitants of 
North Britain. 

This work, conducted as it is by Mr. 
Chalmers, may be confidently expected 
te contain every information that can 
be desired by the antiquarian, the poli- 
tician, and the merchant, respecting 
the ancient and present state of this 
country. 

Mr. Chalmers. has just published the 
complete works of the ancient Scottish 
comic poet, Sir David Lyndsay,. with 
the life of the author, and:some prefa- 
tory dissertations, which will be highly 
entertaining to the curious and the 
antiquarian. 

For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 
Mz. OLpscHOOL, 


Iam not, like your correspondent 
Metoicos, an ‘ inmate’ of a literary 
circle. I enjoy no opportunity of 

‘gazing at the literature and other 
attractions of Philadelphia.’ 
not lounge to, and ‘ sip alittle’ at, an 
extensive and well-chosen library. I- 
am ‘ a woodman of the west,’ an inha- 
bitant of a ‘ savage region,. where 
you consider ‘ a classical imitation as 

dous as an erection of an aca- 
demy of the sciences among the Es- 
qiimaux, or a professorship of belles 
lettres filled by Red-jacket:or Corn- 
planter. Under these circumstances 
Lam aware that ‘ an attempt’ to enter 
the lists of criticism, will be thought 


I. can-- 
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< wonderful; and I shall not be sur- 
prised, should you exclaim, with Me. 
“Randolph, ‘ ne sutor ultra crepidam,* 
and recommend to me, his prescription — 
for those politicians who conceived we 
could ruin Britain in a maritime war. 
Should you, however, do this, I will 
not, like friend Sloan, in his speech on 
Gregg’s resolution, ‘demonstrate the — 
propriety-of the prescription, by at- 
tempting to prove it improper. 
_ The-criticisms of Metoicos have not 
‘kindled my wrath,’ neither have they 
put to fresh trials the mimosa-feel- 
ings of the young gentleman on the 
Ohio.’ Metoicos has tempered his 
censures with a portion of approbation 
the < hard things’ he has said, he has. 
rendered palatable, by the. hberality 
‘which prevails throughout his essay.. 
It is not the province of criticism to 
call names. In this particular the epi- 
thet ‘ Mimosa’ is’ exceptionable; but 
as the term is altogether incomprehen- 
sible, both to the. ‘ young man’ and 
myself, it has had no effect upon ‘ the- 
a eae of our systems.’ 

toicos will find no difficulty ‘ to 
dislodge me from the post, that bad, 
rhymes are defensible upon the autho-. 
rity of Pope. I never advocated such 
doctrine. I never defended the rhymes 
of my friend upon such ground.: If. 
Metoicos will take the ‘rouble to. read 
the criticisms of Messrs. Colon and. 
Spondee, and my observations respect- 
ing them, he will find that I attempted 
nothing more than to show, that my 
friend was assailed with bitter ridicule 
and sarcasm, for the use of rhymes. 
to be. found in the best English poets. 
i hazarded no opinion of my own that 
these rhymes were correct. Metoicos 
says that ‘ wears and tears,’ that.‘ bow, 
now, and -brow, are good rhymes;. 


Messrs. Calon and Spondee say, that 


such rhymes as ‘ wear and fear, esteem 
and blame,’ are Irishisms; that there 
is ‘no legitimate poetical union’ be- 
tween the words ‘ vow and bestow.’ 
Between such critics I pretend not to 
decide. I. presume not to point. the 
shafts of ridicule against either.. I only 
contend, that no youth ought to be 
-hissed from the haunts of the Muses 
for using: rhymes respecting, the-pro- 
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priety of which the imitators of Addison 
and Johnson are decided in opinion. 

But, Mr.. Oldschool, it is not my in- 
tention at present, to enter into a dis- 
cussion on this subject. I mean to'take 
some notice of the criticisms of Me- 
#oicos, on the translation of the Ode ad 
Lydiam, and in the first place I must 
observe, that I agree, that ‘ roseate, 
beautiful, or lovely. neck, would be a 
more appropriate and elegant transla- 
tion of‘ cervicem roseam” than ‘ ruby 
acck.’ | 
I am chiefly concerned abaut the 
third stanza. It is a little surprising, 
that so many opinions should prevail 
respecting its true meaning. Mr. Bos- 
cawen supposes that Horace, in the first 
member of tnis stanza, alludes to and 
regrets the intemperance of Lydia her- 
self. Metoicos conceives he laments 
the exposure of her naked beauties amid 
drunken excesses, while fallowing the 
Delphinic commentators. I contend 
that he expresses rage and indignation, 
that Lydia should be maltreated and 
beaten by her intoxicated lover. 

Mr. Boscawen has not furnished us. 
with the reasons for his opinion ; but 
Metoicos, objecting to the translation 
in question, has examined the subject, 
and given the grounds for his opinion. 
He conceives that the. word uror does 
not express that degree of indignation, 
which Horace would have felt, had 
-Lydia been struck. This verb is fre- 
quently used by Horace ; it signifies 
‘to burn with passion of some kind, and 
is often used to described the ardor of 
Jove. It-is also used to express grief 
or indignation. Horace uses it im one 
place to express the workings both of 
ove, and the most implacable resent- 
ment. Speaking of the enmity between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, he says, 
Hunc amor, ira quidem communiter writ 

utrumque. 

In the two previous stanzas I find 
nothing to strengthen the constructien 
of Metoicos. In these Horace des- 
‘cribes the anguish he feels when Ly- 
dia manifests a regard for his rival Te- 
Jephus.. In the third the subject is 
changed. Itis not gricf or anguish, 
` but indignation, he expresses. Indigna- 
‘tion aroused by Lydia’s receiving some. 
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ill. usage from her Jover.. Why should 
Horace be ashamed because an intoy)- 
cated rival maltreated his mistress! 
Sensations of shame arise only from a 
sense of guilt or improper conduct; 
could either. be imputed to Horace by 
the conduct of Zelephus? Anger, ac- 
companied with sensations of sorroy 
er anguish, is excited by the insults 
offered to those we. love, and I think 
the word ror more appropriately dey 
cribes anger of this nature, than either 
Suro, sevio, or insanio. | 
Upon such oceasions, Metoicos a 
mits, that blows sometimes. pass, ‘bt 
Horace says nothing of :them’. het. 
Where does he say her ‘ naked bea 
ties are exposed :” 
Uror seu tebi candides. 
Turparunt humeros immodice men. 
Rixz—- g 
Turparunt signifies to disgrace, dt 
grade, deform. It defines no partic- 
lar mode of degradation, and if it dos 
not mean to beat, neither does it sigu- 
fy to denude or strip naked. This vet 
is used by Horace upon two other o 
casions ; but neither furnishes ay 
thing. to aid the construction of Me 
toicos. / a 
—At illi fada- cicatrix _ 
Setosam levi frontem turpaverat oris. . 
_A scar in the. forehead 1s. here a 
tioned as a deformity, and .I bebere » 
instance can be produced, where Ho- 
race has spoken of nakedness & # dee 
formity. By the way, this explanli™ 
Metoicos is very indefinite. I ami? 
loss for an idea of those ‘ naked be 
ties’ which he insists were ‘ expo’ 
I have no knowledge of those beaut! | 
of the shoulders, or even of the‘ whit 
shoulders,’. which it would be “4 is 
graceful to expose. I can see not 
son why a.man should either be sbat 
ed or fly in-a.passion, though bis ™ 
gòt a full view of the back of his my 
tresa’s neck, quite down to the pales 
her shoulders. To: be- sure there # 
beauties which ought not tobe expo 
Beauties which, -even at this. dey; 
not entirely naked, but these deguti 
have no connection whatever. w! 
* shoulders.’ ai 
One thing more, and I have done " 
these ‘ naked beauties.’ - I am of o 
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foi it was not uncommon for the ta- 
dies to expose their arms and shoulders 
faked, even in the days of Horace. 
The following lines from Congreve’s 
translation of Ovid’s Art of Love (I 
never read the original) ‘warrants this 
opinion. ` 
‘If snowy white your neck, you still should 
wear 


‘That, and the sheslace of your left arm 
bare.’ 


I cannot e that Horace imeni 
as a disgrace or deformity what: Ovid 
recommends as graceful and Alluring, 
or that he would either grieve with an- 
guish or burn with shame, that Lydia 
sometimes pursued ‘the ‘instructions of 
Ovid, the first connoisseur in love and 
gallantry. ` 

I will not say, Mr. Oldschool, that it 
is not an * anticlimax’ in ‘ composition’ 
to mentfién the ‘ lesser outrage after 
the greater.’ I believe, however, that 
the greater indignity is generally up- 
permost in the mind, and would upon 
most occasions, be*first mentioned, ei- 
ther by an angry or injured man. For 
this reason, the anticlimax pointed 
out by Metoicos can have no weight 
with me in construing this stanza. 

Upon the whole, sir, Metoicos, who 
has manifested great uneasiness lest 
these blows, which he so much depre- 
cates, were given on ‘the breast’ or 
“on the whole form of Lydia,’ has him- 
self insisted on a construction which 
willnot bear examination. Indeed it 
is generally much easier to find fault 
with any attempt at translation than to 
improve it. But, when I undertook to 
“maintain my friend’s translation; I 
had no view to a'contest of this nature. 
Ihave never seen Boscawen’s transla- 
tion of Horace, except in the Port Fo- 
lio; on the publication of this ode, you 
sated that the translator observed, * the 
taste of the lover could not be wery de- 
iicatėsif he sighed long after a mistress, 


whose intemperance he describes in| 


such strorig terms.’ ‘Fhe translation 
in quéstion rescues Horace from this 
imputation, and it was in support of 
this construction that I gave my opi- 
tion and referred to the commentators. 
Jn this--subject Metoicos and myself 
gree; and whether the cause of Ho- 
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race’s complaint was, ‘that Lydia anti- 
cipated the nakedness of the modera 
bon ton, or received ‘ regular castiga- 
tion’ on the breast, shoulders, or * whole 
form’ is a question which cannot now 
be settled. However, if any ‘ fair rea- 
der, who ‘has interested herself in this 
controversy, has been ‘ relieved’ by the 
argument of Metoicos, rather than sub- 
ject her to farther uneasiness, I will 
submit, and consent ‘to be thought i in 
an error. 

i am sorry that Metoicos is ofend- 
ed at the introduction of fluid? ‘The 
ilea is in the ongina W-e can have. 
no conception of the ‘ fifth part of Ve- 
nus’s nectar’ (quinta parte sui nectaris } 
distinct from an idea of some Kquid. 


| Metotcos thinks it ‘inconceivable that 


Venus should imbue kisses, in this 
fluid. Oscula que Venus.imbutt is Kte- 
rally rendered, kisses or lips, which. 
Venus hathimbued. Now i have ever 
understood that, in Cufiid’s vocabulary, 
sweet fips and sweet kisses are syno- 
riymous terms, and that poets were at 
liberty to use them as such. Sweet 
‘kisses are words without any meaning, 
unconnected with an idea of the lips 
from which they are received; and in 
love songs and odes, I conceive, they 
may, with propriety be substituted for 
the lips themselves. If. Metoicos in- 
sists to confine every poetical expressi- 
on to its strict literal meamne, he will 
destroy much of the beauty of poetry. 
Mr. Oldschool, I disagree with Me- 
toicos respecting the tenor and inten-. 
tion ‘of the ode ad ‘Lydiam. IY cannot 
believe Lydia ‘a mere wanton.’ Or, 
that it was the aim of the ode < to in- 
spire a wanton. with sentiment, to re- 
chim: her to love? Throughout this 
ode Horace expresses that anxiety and 
tender concern, that warmth of friend- 
ship, and indignant resentment, which 
a man seldom or never feels for a 
4 wanton’ mistress. I cannot perceive 
‘the’ policy of a Jover’s extolling matri- 
mony and: constancy to a‘ mere wan- 
ton;’ such conduct seems more likely 
to excite disgust and anger, than com- 
placency or self-respect. To eulogize 
marriage, in conversation with.a mis-- 
tress, would appear like reproof, which 
is surely not am < artful’ manner of cone 
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giliating regard. In ode 25, lib. 1, 


Horace treats Lydia as a wanton: but 
it should be noted, that his sentiments 
in this ode are at variance with the spi- 
rit of-all his other odes addressed to 
Lydia, and utterly. irreconcileable with 
his proposition in ode 9, lib. 3. 
‘Quid si prisca .rédit Venus, 
Diductosque jugo cogit aheneo? 

It is probable this ode was produced 
in a moment of jealousy and passion, 
for I cannot suppose that Horace would 
propose to join himself to a ‘ mere 
wanton,’ in the indissolvable bonds of 
matrimony. The jealousy, the pas- 
sionate description of Lydia’s beauty, 
and the power of her charms, which 
Horace has described, shows the strong 
interest, she had in. his heart, and in- 
duces me to believe that Lydia was a 
coquet) who knew her power over him, 
and amused herself with teasing him. 

. But says Metoicos, ‘ Horace does 
not speak of Telephus as a rival in her 
affections. If he had no fears that Ly- 
dia loved Telephus, why was he dis- 
turbed when she praised his ‘ personal 
charms?’?. Could merely speaking in 
approbation of the; roseate neck, the 
soft delicate arms of Telephus, occa- 


sion so much anxiety ? No.. It was the | 
rapture with which she described these | 


beauties, the delight she manifested in 
naming Telephus, that excited the 
jealousy of Horace, because this con- 
duct gave rise toan apprehension that 
Telephus was beloved. Horace, indeed, 
has not said in so many words, that Ly- 
dia loved Telephus. Neither has he 
said that she was his mistress. He has 
not complained that she. indulged his 
rival with every token of affection, but 
that she praised his beauty. From 
this,- Metoicos infers, that she was a 
t mere.wanton,’ that all ‘ sentimental’ 
affection was out of the question, and 
yet he insists that Horace was in a bit- 
ter passion that Telephus had been 
permitted to look upon. her ‘ naked’ 
shoulders. . A circumstance. wonder- 
fully degrading to a‘ wanton,’ and very 
likely to excite indignation where ‘ sen- 


timental’ affections were no way con- }. 


cerned. 


_ Thus, sir, I have ventured to criti- 


tise a critic, who has beldly presented 
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his ‘ whole surface’ to the ‘ fize*of cit. 
ticism. I shall not ‘ tremble or wince’ 
at any criticisms this attempt may oc- 
casion. Due allowance will no doubt 
be made, on account of my sjtuation 
and society; and I trust you will not, 
like Dr. Caustic and the Royal College 
of Physicians, set in array your whole 


insignia of death’s-heads, scorpions and 


adders, to frighten * a woodman’ of the 
wilds of Ohio from the haunts of lite- 
rature. i | 
The subjoined attempt at transla- 
tion is a proof that my young friend 
has not been induced <‘ to throw his reed 
into the stream, or hang his harp upon 
the willows.’ He requests me to re- 
mark that it was not intended asa lite- 
ral version of the ode, but a paraphrase. 
You will probably consider it a ‘ curio- 
sity’ worthy of being preserved in the 
Port Folio, especially, as it is a pro- 
duction of the ‘ wilds’ of Ohio, of the 
neighbourhood of Red-jacket and Cori- 
jlanter. . 


. HOR: ODE IX, LIB. 3. | 
Hor. Whilst I alone enjoy’d thy charms, 


Nor any dearer youth 
Entwin’d round thy soft neck hisarms, — 
Made me suspect thy truth, —— 

I lived more happy than a Persian ki, 
With all the joy his wealth and haus 
` bring. A 


Lyd: Whilst thou with melting pass 
l burn’d, | 
For no more charming fair, | 
Nor Lydia was for Chloe scorn’d, 
Abandon’d to despair, ` 
I flourish’d ‘more renown’d, and he- 
Aa nord more, > ; 
: Than she who Rome’s _illustriots 
. founder bore. | 
Hor. Now Cressian Chloe holds me bound 
In love’s delightful chains, | i 
She, skill’d the warbling lyre to sou 
In soft and melting strains. 
For hér Í would not fear even death tè 


dare,’ 
Would the dread Fates her deare 
. beauties spare. 
Lyd. Calais, a fair Thurinian youth, 
Warms me with chaste desires 
_ Love’s gentle goddess in us both 
` A mutual flame inspires. | re ae 
For him I twice ‘could suffer 


i w Joy, oe the 
Would the ‘dire Destinies spar 
lovely boy. 
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‘ior. W h if my former love again 
, - Returns, and gently moves, 
To join in the hymeneal chain 
ur separated loves? 
What if the beauteous Chloe I desert, 
And Lydis reigns sole mistress of my 
eart? 


Lyd. Tho” he outshine the tightest star, 
Tho’ you indeed should be 
Lighter than cork wood, rougher.far - 
_ Than the tempestuous sea, 
His charms would never touch my 
heart, for I 
With thee would wish to live, with 
thee rejoice to die. 


14 


For the Port Folio. 
a OLDSCHOOL, 


' The beautiful allegorical song, Lifes, 
. bke a shin, in constant motion, has been 
very generally attributed to the admi- 
rable muse of Dibdin; but, in a small 
volume, containing a description of the 
watering-places of Great-Britain, Mr. 
George Saville Carey prints it as his 
own, and sets up a formal claim to the 
honor of the composition. He relates, 
that he wrote it for a pleasure party at 
Norwich, on occasion of celebrating the 
regatta which is held, at stated times; 
on the river of that city. There is no 
reason to doubt his veracity; particu- 


Jarly as it has been given to Mr. Dib- | 


din only by public report ; and as, be- 
sides, there is.even intrinsic evidence 
inhis favour. The style is different 
from that of Dibdin. Asa poem, it 
aspires to a more elevated character 
than the generality of the effusions of 
that author. It has more dignity, and 
less genius. It satisfies, not surprises. 
In listening to Carey, we receive a 
tranquil pleasure; in listening to Dib- 
din, we are transported. Compare this 
song with Dibdin’s Morality in the Fore- 
tof, and the specific qualifications of 
the two poets will become instantly 
manifest.—In the work already men- 
tioned, Mr. Carey also asserts his fa- 


ther to have been the author of the. 
{thousand would appear in process of 


well-written apd popular nym God 
save the king. 


A-profios.——In my late epistle, there: 
were the words, any time 5 instead of 


which, there appeared in your paper 
these two other $» very trite.. 
Qriıpxuxc. 
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For the Port Potio. 
_ ANECDOTE OF ANACHARSIS CLOOTS; 
From Dr. Moore's ‘ Mordaynt.’ 


I overheard a curious dialogue be 
tween Anacharsis Cloots and a 
sensible looking man, who drank coffee 
at the same table with him, one day 
after dinner at Robert’s. 

Thijs man happened to say, that somes 
thing, I don’t remember what, was $ as 
certain as that God made the svorld.” 

‘ Pshaw ! said Anacharsis, snappish- 
ly, ‘ he did not make the world.’ 

‘No? cried the man, staring with 
surprise, ‘ who made it then?’ l 

‘ Why nobody. It never was made 
answered Cloots. 

‘t How came it here then ? answered 
the other. 

< How came it here! why it has heen 
here from all eternity.’ 

‘I never should have guessed it to 
be so old,’ rejoined the man, ‘ but still 
you have not informed me how it 
exists.’ 

‘ By chance,’ said Cloots. 

t By chance,’ exclaimed the other. 

‘ Yes, undoubtedly, by mere chance,’ 
added Cloots—‘ You" have no nonon of 
the power of chance!’ 

‘The power of chance p repeated 
the other—‘ chance is blind.’ 

< Blindriess does not diminish power,’ 
cried Cloots with an air of triumph}; 
‘ for even according to your bible, 
Sampson was able-to pull down: a house; 
and smother three thousand Philistines, 
after he was stone blind.’ | 

G Sneering i is one thing; Mr. Closts, 
and reasoning is another.’ 

‘ Fhen let us reason,’ anewered Ane- 
charsis—-‘ I speak of the power. of 
chance.—Were a thousand dice put 
into a box and thrown out often enough, 
there can be no doubt but that six thou- 
sand would be thrown out at-last; may, 
if a hundred thousand were rattled, and 
thrown without ceasing, six hundred 


time at one throw.. Why, therefone, 
may not this world, such as we find x, 
have been cast up by the mere rattling 
of atoms.’ 
¢ Now I perceive the drift of your 
reasoning, ‘rejoined. the other: ‘ but 
Aa 
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vice, which it greatly imports you te . 
follow:—-Renounce impiety, that, in 
case there should, by ¢hance or other- 
wise, be any such place as hell prepar- 
ed for blasphemers, you may not be. 
sent into it.’ i 

Having pronounced this in a solema 
manner, the man rose and walked out 
of the room. 


although I cannot explain what is above 
human comprehension, citizen Cloots, 
yet, as there is no necessity in the na- 
ture of things that this world, and all 
the creatures in it, should have existed 
at all, it seems clear to me that they 
. must exist by the power of a supreme 
being ;.and I am fully convinced that 
order, uniformity, and exquisite adapt- 
ness must be the work of intelligence 
and wisdom, as well as power.’ 5 
‘© Nec Deus inter sit nisi dignus vindice; 

- nodus.” : 
< What do you think of that maxim 

óf Horace?’ said Cloots. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE FINE ARTS. 


Deartu or Lorp NE1soy. 

Mr. West has finished his picture onthe 
DE = oe memorable event of the death of Lord Ne- 
__*I think it a very good one, as he ap- | son, and he opens his beautiful gallery in 
plied it; -rejoined the other: ¢ but Iam | Newman-street, for ten days, that the ama- 
convinced that Horace, though a hea- teurs may see this elaborate work before itis 
then, would not have brought it into consigned eee the hands of Mr. Heath, 

b an areuncnt as the present? engraver. It is a wonderful work, and wi 
suc S TIC P . raise the fame of the master to a very high 

‘Perhaps not; for as you say,he was an | point. }t was truly remarked, by an artist of 
ignorant heathen, and believed in gods !’ | distinguished merit, that it was only neces- 

‘Had he lived at present he wonld | sary. to look over the series of prints which 
have confined his faith to one; for, in- o sa taken from the pictures of hie 
dependent of the Christian religion, all a j 1. While RE of the value of the 
he i iis that have bech madal S iginal. ile almost all his contempora- 
the improveme ; | ries have degenerated into the insipidity of 
since his time lead us to acknowledge portraits, he has maintained his enthusias 
a first intelligent Creator and governor | tic love of the higher department of the att, 
of the universe.” l and has seized on every great occasion toil- 

¢ They lead me to no such thing,’ said 
Cloots. ‘I adhere to chance, and ac-. 


lustrate upon canvas the triumphant achier- 
aoe of oe a Po no eae occa- 
; sion had he so : n no 
kmowledge no other God. What say | former Oc aion has ae highly distin 
you to that?” 
t I say,’ replied the other, ‘ that were 
I to utter such an impious expression, 


Surud himself. The picture is truly epic, 
I should be afraid of going to hell.’ 


or it combines a perfect history of the battle 
with such a burst of passion as to arouse 
‘ There again!’ cried Cloots, € Why 
theré is no such place.’ 


every generous emotion of the soul. He has 
< How can you be sure of that?’ 


chosen the point of time when the hero, after 
hearing from captain Hardy that the battle is 
‘ Becatise the thing is impossible, 
answered Cloots. = 


won, is raising his last ejaculation to the Av: 
thor of his being in gratitude and resignation. 

_ Did you not assert, a little while 

ago, that this world was made by 


His attitude is nearly the same, though re- 
chance ? 


versed, as that of Gen. Wolfe, but the expres- 
. CI assert so still!’ exelaimed Cloots. 


sion of all the group which forms the centre 
< Then how can you assert that such 


is supérior to every former effort of the mas- 
ter: He has departed so far from the reality 
_ a place as hell is not made by chance 
also!’ rejoined his opponent. 


as to make his last scene on the quarter deck, 
instead of the cock-pit, because he could not 

This unexpected question seemed to 
disconcert the philosopher, which the 


otherways have combined the other great fea. 
tures of the action which he had introduced 

other observing, he added, with a seri- 

ous air 


as the Episodes of Mr. Scott, and of several 
gallant youths who fell, besides their com- 

‘Citizen Cloots, I would not have 
you trust altogether to such reasoning, 


mander. All these are most forcibly intro- 
duced, without confusing or encumbering the 

Which ts wicked’as well as inconsistent: 

and permit me to add a piece of ad- 


chief point; and the back ground shews the 
sublime character of the battle. It is a work 
which truly redounds to the praise of the 
English school, and we have no doubt. but 
that Mr. Heath will feel all his enthusiasm, 
as well as skill, aroused in doing justice to 
the work in his engraving. [ Lon. pop. 
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mediately put it in the press. > I have 
all tools necessary for the purpose, and 
a curious set of letters that never were 
used, but in printing of one book, and . 
of this too there’s not above half a do- 
zen in the whole impression ;, so that 
you must imagine they are not the 
worse for wearing. For my part, Pll 
spare no cost nor pains to embellish 
and adorn the work with the most na- 
tural and lively figures; and I shall not 
despair to make this edition appear as 
beautiful in the eyes of all men, as the 
original is at present in mine, which, 
to tell you the truth, is so very charm- 
ing and fine, that methinks I could read 
it both by day and by night with pleas. 
sure. If, therefore, you will do me the 
favour to let me have yður company 
this evening, and bring this incompar- 
able piece along with you, it will add 
much te the entertainment and satis- 
faction of every one, but particularly of 
him who, with great respect, is always, 
‘Sir, your most humble 
And faithful servant, 
ELZEVIR. 
From my printing-house, in Lye- 
down, in the Low Countries. 


for the Port Folio.’ 
LEVITY. 


AN HUMOUROUS LETTER TO THE 
`~ DEAN OF W aan 
SIR, , 

I am told there is a book which lies 
in your. study, in sheets, and all those 
who have seen it admire it should con- 
tinue so long unbound, I think it is 
called Marshall’s Epithalamiums, or 
some such name; but lest I should be 
mistaken in the title, T'i] describe it to 
you as well as I can. It isa fine fair 
manuscript, writ with black shining 
ink, on the whitest and smoothest vel- 
lum that can be imagined ; the strokes 
of the pen are so very nice and deli- 
cate, as discover it was directed by a 
masterly hand; and there is such a 
symmetry and proportion im all the 
parts of it, and the features (as I may 
term them) of each letter are so exact, 
as puts the reader many times to a 
stand in admiring the beauties of them. 
The book has an additional ornament 
which it did not want, the initial let- 
ters and all the margins are flourished 
with gold ; but that which recommends 
it more is, that though it has been 
wrote about eighteen years, as I have 
been informed, yet it is not in the least 
sullied or stained, insomuch, that one 
would think it was never yet turned 
„over by any man: and indeed there’s 
the more reason to believe it, the first 
leaves of it being yet unopened, or un- 
touched. The volume of itself does 
hot appear to be of any great bulk, yet 
I have heard it valued at 3000]. It 
would indeed be a thousand pities, that 
so valuable a piece should ever be lost; 
and the surest way to prevent this is 
by increasing the copies of it; so that, 
tt the author wil give his consent, and 
you be so kind as to license it, Pll ím- 


PE 


VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
‘Constancy is not for me; — 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
o o i OLD BALLAD. 


Segrais was a great teller of stories 
and anecdotes, and his pleasant manner 
of telling them added a vivacity to the 
excellence and importance of the sub- 
jects. His memory was so compre- 
hensive, that when once he began to 
narrate, he did not very soonend. A 
friend observed of this talent and prace 
tice, so well known in Segrais, that he 
only wanted winding up, and he would 
go for a fortnight. 
Oe | 

It was once in contemplation at 
court, te appoint Segrais as tutor to 
one of the princes of the blood. Se- / 
grais, who was a studious man, and 
fond of retirement, decKned the office, 
under the pretence of his deafness. 
You have no occasion, observed his- 
friend, to listen to the prince, you are 
only to be speaker. Nay, replied Se- 


-* This letter was sent to the Dean of 
W—, who was also Vicar General of the 
diocese, hy, a. widower (with.six children) 
under the feigned name of Elzevir. The, 
design was to. invite him and his company 
to supper, especially Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
shall, a beautiful lady of eighteen years of 
age, and three thousand pounds fortune, 
who (the Dean’s house being full) was then 
lodged in his study. 


P 
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grais, I well know by‘experience that | AN EVENING WALE BYTHE SEA SIDE; 
& court is a country where a man | *Tis pleasant to wander along on the sand, - 
should have very good ears, as well as | Beneath the high cliff that is hollowed w 


: cavés, 
good eyes: When the fisher has put off his boat from 
l l the land, ; 
Mrs. C. Smith, who has distinguish- | And the prawn-catcher wades through the 
éd herself by the publication of many | _ short rippling waves. , 
romances of merit, has likewise evinced | While fast run before us the sandling and 
# fine talent for poetry. The following plover, E oe 


Intent on the crabs and the sand ells to feed, 

And here on a rock which the tide will soon 
caver, : ate 

We'll find us a seat that is tapestried with 
weed. 

Bright gleam the white sails in the slut 
rays of even, 

And stud as with silver the broad ler 


little poems are evincive of the as- 
$értion ; | 
| THE WHEAT EAR. 


From that deep shelter’d solitude — 
Wheré in some quarry wild, and rude, 
Your feather’d mother rear’d her brood 


._._ Why, Pilgrim, did you brave main, - . a 
The upland winds so bleak and keen While glowing clouds float on the fair fice 
o seek these hills whose slopes between of heaven, | 3 
Wide stretch’d in grey expanse is seen And the mirror-like water reflects them 
The ovean’s toiling wave? again. 


Pid instinct bid you linger here, How various the shades of marine vegeta. 
That broad and restless ocean neat, ti 
And wait; till with the waning year 
Those northern gales arise, . 
hich, from the tall cliff’s rugged sid 
Shall give your soft light plumes to glide 
Across the chanrie]’s refluent tide 
To seek more favouring skies ? 


Alas! and has not instinct said 
That luxury’s toils for you are laid, 
And that, by groundless fears betray’d, 
You ne’er, perhaps, may know 
Those regions, where the embow’ring vine 
Loves round the luscious fig to twine, 
And mild the suns of winter shine, 
And flowers perennial blow. 


To‘take yon shepherd boys prepare | 


on 
Thrown here the rough flints and the peb- 
bles among, E 
The feather’d conferva of deepest carnation 
The dark purple slake, and the olive sei- 
thong. ne 
While Flora herself unreluctantly mingles 
Her garlands with those that the Nereids 
have worn, . 
For the yellow horn’d poppy springs up o 
the shingles, 8 = 
And convolvulas:rival the rays of the mom: 
But now to retire from the rock we hare 
. warning, | | 
‘Already the water encircles our seat, 
And slowly the tide of the evening retus- 


The holl e wi ing’ 

Of those weak Ces wale The moon-beams reflects in the wares 
Fhat bid you vainly dread our feet. 

The shadows floating o’er the downs, Ah! whether as now the mild summer-ses 

Or murmuring gale, that round the'stones flowing, | ee 

Of some old beacon as it moans | Scarce wrinkles the sands as it murmurs on 
Scarce moves the thistle’s head. OE r shore, EON : say 

_ And if a cloud obscure the sun, pee ible whirlwinds impetuo 


With faint and fluttering heart you run, 
And to the pitfal you should shun 
` Resort in trembling haste. 


` | Bid high madd’ning surges resistlessly roar, 
That Power which can put the wide waters 


While, on that dewy cloud so high `- in motion, ` l . 
The lark, sweet minstrel of the te Then ae vagt billows repose at his 


Sings in the morning’s Keamy eye 
_ ‘And bathes kis spotted brel, 
Ah! simple bird, resembling you 
Are those, that with distorted view 
Thro’ life some selfish end pursue 
: With Tow inglorious aim. 
They sink in blank oblivious night, 
While minds superior daré the light, 
And high on honour’s priod height 
‘Aspire to endless.fame. 


| Fills the mind: with deep reverence, while 
earth, air, and ocean, ces 
Abke of the universe speak him the Lord 
, “Maisafa was a daughter of the tzibë 
Of Calab, and was married while very 
‘young to the Caliph Mowiah. cle, 
exalted. situation by na means suited 
. the disposition of Maisuna; and amidst 
a | 
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d he pomp and splénder of Damas- 
cus she languished for the simple. plea: 
sures of her native desert. These 
feelings gave birth to the following 
simple stanzas, which she took delight 
in singing, whenever she could find an 
opportunity to indulge her melaacholy 
inprivate. She was overheard, how- 
ever, one day, by Mowiah, who, asa 
puuishment, ordered her to retire from 
court.’ Maisuna immediately obeyed, 
ad taking her infant son, Yezid, with 
her, returned to Yeman. | 


The russet suit of camel’s hair, 
With spirits light and eye serene, 
Is dearer to my bosom far 
Than all the trappings of a queen.. 


The humble tent, and murmuring breeze 
That whistles thro’ its fluttering walls, 
My unaspiring fancy please 
Better than towers and splendid halls. 


The attendant colts that bounding fly 
And frolic by the litter’s side, 

Are dearer in Maisuna’s eye 
Than gorgeous mules in all their pride. 


The watch-dog’s voice, that bays, whene’er 
A stranger seeks his master’s cot, 
Sounds sweeter in Maisuna’s ear 
Than yonder trumpet’s long drawn note. 
The rustic youth, unspoil’d by art, 
Son of my kindred, poor, but free 
Will ever to Maisuna’s heart 
Be dearer, pamper’d fool, than thee. . 


The following is a whimsica] pas- 
sage from Moore’s Journal of his stage 
coach adventures in Virginia. The 
simile in the close’ is beautiful and 
new: > 
And now to tell the gay variety 

Of my stage society. 
There was a quaker, who room for twenty 
took, F i 
Pious and big as a Polyglott Pentateuch ! 
There was his niece too, sitting, so fair, by, 
Like aneat Testament kept to swear by, 
What pity, blooming girl! 
That lips so ready for a lover 
Should not beneath their ruby casket cover 
One tooth of pearl,* 
But like a rose beside the church-yard 


stone, | 
Bæ doom’d to blush o’er many a mrouldering 


bone. 


* Polygnotus was the first painter, says 
Niny, who shewed the teeth in his portraits. 
He would scarcely, I think, have been 
tempted to such an innovztion in America. 


Written by a Lady residi 
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THE ‘BANKS OF. BALIZE. . 
A BALLAD. 


near the River 
Balize, in the Bay of Honduras. 


While songsters their rivers to praise do 


l combine, l l 
‘Their Arno’s, their Banna’s their Tweed’s 
and their Dee’s ; 3 i 


Fo the nymphs of Honduras the task shall 


‘be mine, 


To sing the more beautiful. Banks of Bé’ 


lize. 3 


See the nymphs and the swains in their 

Dories are singing, 
While echo the music resounds through 
the trees ; are x 


Observe how the fishes around them arc 


springing, 
Their joy to-express in the River Baliza, - 


Here young Alligators are playfully sport- 


mng; 
Here Tigers so nimble, and droves of 
Warrees ; | 
All frisking like lambkms, and wantonly- 
courting, - 
Along the sweet banks of the River Ba- 
lize. 
No proud marble domes upon the rural . 
7 plains, = = | 
Nor mansions of grandeur the traveller 
Sees ; : 


But marks what acharming simplicity reigns 


' In the wood-cutter’s hut on the Banks or 


Balize. l 
Let those who delight in fine fish and fresh 
air, AR r 
Enjoy their own pleasures on Honduras’ 
quays; Sees 
More happy am I in attending the fair, 
On the banks of the smooth flowing River 
Balize. ; 
Ye Aldermen, who on rich turtle would 
feast, e. Se ee l 
Or woùld wish to indulge. on our fam’d. 
Mannatees, ~ 
Leave the city awhile, then come hithér, 
and taste, 


This delicate food on the Banks of Balize. 


` 


The songs of Musquitoes shall lull you to . 


sleep; 
Songs swect as 
thro’ the trees > 
While Doctors and Sandflies their vigils do 
E keep, . . . 
To suck your rich:blood on the Banks of 
Balize. 


If an author will start from the crowd, 
jump on the literary pedestal and. put 
himself in the attitude of Apollo, he 
has no right to comphin, if his propor- 
tions are examined with rigour; if come 
parisons are drawn to his disadvantage, 


the whisp’ring bf winds 
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or if, on being found glaringly defec- | tainly had one ‘of those :Cornhill-ladies 


tive, he is hooted down from a station, 
‘which he has so unnecessarily and in- 
judiciously assumed. ` 


Sonnet written immediately after 
‘reading professor Stewart’s account of 
Dr. Robertson’s daily visits, during his 
last illness at Grange House, to the 
fruit trees then in blossom; and of his 
contrasting their progress with the 
event which was to happen to himself 
before their maturity. z 
Ye lovely blossoms of the opening spring! 

That paint the fruit trees with your blush- 

ing hues, 
Fann’d by the genial South-wind’s humid 


wing, oo 
And foster’d by the evening’s grateful 
` dews, 
Each morning sun your vernal health renews, 
Each morning sun percsives my health de- 
cline; 
Yours ’tis to bloom and round you sweets 
diffuse, . f 
_ To droop, to wither, and to die is mine. 
Nor spring, nor genial sun, nor fresh’ning 


me ale, 
. With youthful strength can sickly age re- 
_ cruit, 
And Death shall o’er this tottering frame 
prevail, 
*Ere autumn shall mature your embryo 
fruit; 
And when I us’d to view my orchard’s pride, 
Ah! then its fallen lord a grassy turf shall 
hide. l 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
A COQUET. | 
MESSRS. PRINTERS, l 


Lounging one afternoon the last week 
in Cornhill, I had an opportunity of 
observing the manners of some of your 
Boston Belles, and overhearing such 
parts of their conversation, as, by the 
loudness of their tones and the side- 
glances of their eyes; they evidently 
intended should be heard by the pas- 
sengers. Now, as I pass much of the 
year in the country, and am seldom 
long in town, my observation was keen 
and curious; and I cannot but confess 
that those young ladies, who make a 
daily promenade in Cornhill, convinced 
me, that, whatever modetn pedants 
might say, the ladies of the’ present 
day were not materially different froin 
those of formertimes. CONGREVE cer- 


in his eye, when he wrote the fol 
lowing description, although, to answer 
his own ends, and avoid giving offence 
to the city ladies, he chose to bestow 
on a Shefiherdess a character of which 
we know nothing. in the country. 

B ~ Rusticus. 


Fair AMorerT has gone astray, 
Pursue and seek her, every lover; 
171] tell the signs by which you may 
The wandcring Shepherdess discover. 
Coquet and coy, at once, her air, | 
Both studied, though both seem negletted; 
Careless she is, wath artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected. 
With skill her eyes dart every glance, _ 
Yet change so soon you’d ne’er suspect’en; 
For she’d persuade they wound by chance, | 
Though certain aim and art direct ’em. - 
She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that, which in herself she prizes: 
And while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises. 


In the hope of disarming censure by 
diffidence, and obviating the imputation 
of presumption, it has been a kind of 
established ctiquette for a virgin Mus 
to bind up her blushes in an introduc: 
tory. bouquet, and present them tothe 
reader as an offering. of humility a 
conciliation. ‘But the good sense o 
the present day has,ina great measw, 
exploded, as idle and impertinent, this 
species of literary affectation. What 
ever a writer may profess, prase “ 
profit will always be’ considered HS 
real motive; and when he has ot 
overcome his feelings so far as to ve" 
ture upon the public stage, if his othe? 
merits are only in proportion to-his m 
desty, he will find. that he has over-rale 
his pretensions. 


MODERN FASHION. 


| 


A lady of fashion, dressed in the prè- | 


sent taste, is, literally speaking, ™ 
body ; and strange to tell, the full grow? 
misses, naturally prones as we mig 
suppose, to matrimony, seem deter: 
mined not to have any body. It15 pr- 
sumed, however, that this determin 
tion will not last long, and that, 
winter, at farthest, they wil .have.s7™ 
body. T 


| 


by next | 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


| Kor the Port Folio. | 


A Poem sacred to the memory of Mapoc, 
prifice of North Wales, who, in the ele- 
venth century, flying from his country, 
with a few followers, is supposed by 
many to have first discovered and settled 
in America. 


From Cambria’s shores, by civil discord 
driv’n, 
By all forsaken, save a few and heav’n, 
O’er the wild waves he seeks a friendly land, 
And hails, America, thy fertile strand. 
Heav’ns! whata scene ef grandeur mects 
his eyes! . 
Around he gazes, lost in mute surprise: 
Here mountains lose their summits in the 
clouds, 
A boundless forest nature’s bosom,shrouds ; 
Resembling ocean each bold stream appears, 
And birds unknown salute his ravish’d ears. 
“Is this the paradise by bards foretold, 
“« And may we here expect an age of gold? pa 
Madoc exclaims—‘‘ my friends possess this 
shore, 
“Let genial hope your fainting minds re- 
store.” 
Courage in every manly heart prevails, 
Andall, with one accord, salute New-Wales. 
With gallant mien their leader treads the 
shore, 
And, urg’d by him, they all their God adore ; 
Their God, who led them o’er untravell’d 
seas, 
And promises security and ease. 
Soon on the shore the native bands appear, 
And gaze with wonder, but devoid of fear. 
To all hi his ready hand the chief extends, 
And uses them as brethren and friends. 
What tho’ no words were understood, their 
eyes 
Witnessed at once their kindness and sur- 
prize. 
The ready dinner smokes upon the ground, 
And in metheglin is refreshment found. - 
Toys charm the females and the infant race 
To barb’rous beauty adding force and grace 


Humanity ! assist me, while I sing 
The triumphs which from thee incessant 
spring. 
Virtue, not av’rice, charm’d the gallant chief, 
And thus from savages heav’n sent relief. 


No gold he sought, by nature deep con- 


ceal’d ;— l 
How happy had it never been reveal’d! 
To industry were all his vows address’d, 
Thus heav’n wak’d pity in each savage 
breast, 
Who, taught ‘the God of heaven to adore, 
Bade cultivation glad the willing shore ; 
And soon, instructed in each useful art, 
Gave to humanity the glowing heart. 


Madoc! th’ Iberian chief tọ thee must 
yield ;— 

He dy’d with human blood the ravag’d field, 
But thou shalt justly boast unceasing fame ; ; 
Intent the cruel savage to reclaim, 

Thou gav’st him, cmulous in virtue’s cause, 
Reason, religion, liberty and laws. 
Columbus! then, withdraw your haughty 


claim, 
And bow with deference fo great Madoc’s 
name. 
W.P. 
EPIGRAMS. 


NEVER COMPLAIN TO STRANGERS. 


Curio, whose hat a nimble knave had 
snatch’d, 
Fat, clumsy, gouty, asthmatic and old, 
Panting against a post, his noddle scratch’ d, 
And his sad story to a stranger told. 


“ Follow the thief,” replied the stander-by; 
‘ Ah, sir,” said he, “ these feet can run 
no more !”? 
s Alarm the neighbourhood with hue and 
cr 
“ Alas! ` I've roar’d, as long as lungs 
could roar.” 


“ Then,” quoth the stranger, ‘ vain ig all 
endeavour, 
€ Sans voice to call, sans vigour to pursue, 
s And since your hat, of course, is gone 
forever, 
“TI e’en make bold to take your wig—a- 
dieu.” 


ees 


When Charles, at once a monarch and a 
wit, 

Some smooth soft flattery read, by Waller 
writ, 

Waller, who erst to sing was not asham’d 

That heaven in storms great Cromwell's soul 
had claim’d, 

Turn’d to the bard, and with asmile, said he, 

Your strains for Noll excel your strains for 

The bard, his cheeks with conscious blushes 
red, 

Thus to the king return’d and bow’d his 
head, 

Poets, so heaven and all the nine decreed, 

In fiction better than in truth succecd. 


IF GREAT BE GOOD. 


How great thy might let none by aa 
know 

But what thou canst by acts of kindness 
show ; 


A power to hurt i is no such noble thing, 


The toad can poison and the serpent sting. | 


192 -> 
Lines occasioned by the intended demolition of | 
Friar Bacon’e Study, in Oxford. 

Friar, if with thy magic glasses 
Running, thou see’st below what passes, 
As when on earth thou didst descry 
With them the wonders of the sky—~ 
Look down on your devoted walls! 
O save them ere thy study falls, 
Or to thy votaries quick impart 

~ The secret of thy mystic art ; 
Teach us, ere learning ’s quite forsaken, 
To honour thee, and save our Bacon. . 


De or nee] 


‘Says Richard to Tom, with a good deal of 
heat, pa lS 
My secret you’ve basely betray’d, 
What I told you I never suppos’d you’d re- 
at, Bet ae 
_ And after the promise you made. 
- Friend Richard, quoth Thomas, you’re sadly 


astray, . 
The secret I told, it is true ;— | 
But if its so precious you cannot. but say 
Three guardians are better than two. 
By one decisive argument, 
Giles gain’d his lovely Kate’s consent, 
To fix the bridal day: © 
Why in such haste, dear Giles, to wéd @ 
I shall not change my mind, she said, 
But then, says he, Z may. 


Galla, the seasons of each circling year 

To thee, my love, their choicest offerings 
bear: 

Spring thy young cheek with blushing pur- 
ple dies, | 

And Summer lights’ her lustres in thine 

_ eyes, W , ES 

Autumn her applés în thy bosom throws, | 

And Winter clothes thee with her whitest 
snows. ` 


Eee 


Hermit! who with contempt look’st down 
Upon this lewd licentious town, 

Descend and live with us unmov’d ; 

Your boasted force is yet unprov’d, 

While in that cold sad mossy cell 
Untempted, thus alone you dwell. 

See Chloe smile and feel no wound, 
Then we’ll pronounce your virtue sound. 


Fickle is vext at heart, he says, to see 

His Lydia look on him so scurvily; 

Thou art a most unconscionable man,— 

Would’st have the wench look better than 
she can? 
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TWO WORDS MAKE A BARGAIN. 


| You'd marry the marquis, fair lady, you say; 


You're right; we've suspected it long, 
But his lordship declines in a complaisant 


way, 
And, faith, he’e not much in the marong. 


THE DEADLY POCTOR, . 
- With wig profound old Galen cries, 
My patients ne’er complain; 
I do believe thee, Ned replies, 
Thou putt’st them out of pain 


ADVICE TO GRUMBLERS. 

Our grumbling politicians cry | 
Old England’s basis stands awry ;— 

Mind this, they say, mind that, mim 
t’other ; 
Spare, spare, good people, your concem, 
Let this old England serve your turn, 

Till you can show us such another. 


La 


Phillis, you boast of perfect health in vain, 

And laugh at those, who of their ills com ' 
plain: 

That with a frequent fever Chloe burns, 

And Stella’s plumpness. into dropsy turns, 

O, Phillis, while the patients are ninetéén, 

Little, alas! are their-distempers seen. 

But thou, for all thy seeming health, art ill 

Beyond thy lover’s hopes or Reynold’s skill, 

No medicines can thy disease assuage, 

I tell thee, ’tis incurable, ’tis age. 

I die with sadness, if the blushing fair . 

These eyes adore, reject her‘lover’s prayer; 

I die wfth transport, if her gentle ear 

Is pleas’d her lover’s soft complaint to hear. 


‘How shall a wretch his fate contrive toshun, 


Both by her rigour and her smiles undone? 
Each way I look, I view my ruin sure, i 
Fall by the wound, or perish by the eure. 


On hearing of the marriage of a Fellow f 
Ali Souls. 


Silvio, so strangely Love his mind controls, 
Has, for one single body, left All Souls. 


To a Young Lady who spoke in praise of li- 
berty. - . nk 
Persuasions to freedom fall oddly from you, 


If freedom we seek, fair Maria adiev. 


' A CLENCHER. ` 
Nature abhors a vncwum, Bubo said— 
Bubo, you’re wrong—a vacuum’s in you 
head. _ 
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No. 177.. 


——nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 


MILTON. 
Mr. SAUNTER, 


"ITH all my fondness and admi- 
ration of the fair, I sometimes 

cannot refrain from a smile when I ob- 
serve with what tenacity some of our 
young republicans assert their privi- 
leges, and contest the palm of supe- 
riority. That we are all created equal, 
isome of those specious truisms which 
seem to mean a great deal and yet con- 
tain nothing that can be disputed. It 
was first invented by some designing 
fatriot, and has since been repeated 
from mouth to mouth, because it flat- 
ters the vanity ofthe weak, and consoles 
the mortification of the needy. The 
poor believe it will one day class them 


among those who are rich, and the rich 


are amused with the hope that they 
will arise to a superiority which wealth 
cannot purchase. That it ts false in the 
extent which the words seem to imply, 
every day’s‘experience sufficiently de- 
monstratess: The designing knevee 
who repeat it in their morning orisprs, 
would make us believe that the man of 
education, whose mind is impressed 


With the soundest maxims essential ‘to 


the existence of government, and whose 
prudence has taught him the propriety 
and necessity of obedience, 1s full as 
good a man, as the stupid Jacobin, who 
has probably been dropped on a dung- 
hill, whose god is Faction, whose very 
creed is insubordination, and whose no- 
tions of discipline are somewhat like 
those of Milton’s devils. These men 
would make you believe, if you were so 
credulous, that he whose mind has been’ 
disciplined in the school of classical 
lore, whose taste has been refined by. 
the example of Homer and the precepts. 
of Aristotle, and whose soul is deli- 
cately alive to all the harmony of 
sounds, is egual to the rude rustic, who 
never conceived an idea beyond the pro- 
plexities of a harrowed eld, and who 
never read a line beyond the sapient 
lessons of Dilworth, or the cunning 
maxims of Franklin. They would per- 
suadé you to place in the same rank the, 
honest supporter of the interests of his 
country, and him who laughed at its 
Lillinutian ties; and the man whose 
patriotism did not shrink from indivi- 
dual dishonor, when his official inte- 
grity was most slanderously calum- 
niated, and him who was willing to 
barter the best interests of his country 
for a mess of pottage. It was sucha 


delusion that placed a Liiifutian hero, 
a collector of spiders and a gazer at 
wooden mammoths, a master of slaves 
‘and a bawler for the inestimable rights: 
of liberty and equality, in ‘the throne 
ereeted by the valour, and graced by | 
the wisdom, of wane | 
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But my excürsive imaginatien, heat- 
ëd by the reflection. that’ such men 
should bear sway, and perhaps too, 


like Hotspur, all smarting with. my 
wounds, has for a moment seduced me 


from my original design, and led me]. 


into a train of reflections, which I did 
not expect when the paper was first 
displayed before me. I had met with 
a passage which pleased me, and I took 
- a pen to copy it for- you: but I had no 
intention of wandering from one of the 
Mighty masters of the lay, to laugh at 
the wild theory of an enthusiast, or to 
dilate on the inconsistency: and hypo- 
crisy of a flimsy philosopher. Let him 


solace himself in his Haram, or buy 
wild lands from his Indian brethren; 
and let -his infatuated followers worship. 


their Lama. Literature is degraded 
by such objects. 
`- An expression in Milton,.one of the 
first among uninspired poets, reminded 
te of the dispute which is so fre- 
quently and so zealously maintained on 
the equality of the sexes. The entire 
passage cannot be too often quoted. 
He is describing the- excellent form 
and happy: state of our general ances- 
tors, as they were first seen by Satan, 


when, like a modern- Jacobin, he had. 


journeyed to Paradise and confirmed 


himself in his evil intentions of vexing- 


-their peace and effecting their utter 
ruin. l ` s 
t. ; wa———the Fiend 
Saw, unddedighted, all delight,. all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight, and 
: strange. 
Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad 
In naked majesty seem’d lords of all.: 
And worthy -seem’d; for in their looks di- 
vine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
(Severe but in true filial freedom plac’d, ) 
Whence true authority in men; though both. 
Not equat, as their sex not equal seem’d ; 
For contemplation. he and valour. form’d, 
For softness she and sweet, attractive grace ; 
He for God only and she for God in him. - 
Áis large fair front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 


€lust’ring, but not begeath hie shoulders | 
bread: i 


č Be Ge ad h ay Ca . 
She, a6 a veil down to.her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell’d, but im wanton ringlets wav'd 
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As the. Vine .curls her tendrils,- which im- 
lied 


plied - 
Subjection, but requited with gentle sway, 
And by.her yielded, by him best receiv’d, 


Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 


And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.* | 
Mr. Tyler, one of the most modest 


and: judicious- of: Milton’s. commenta 


tors, remarks with what judgmentand — 
delicacy the poet ‘here avoids entering | 


into a circumstantial description of 


Eve’s beauty. It was, no doubt, he 
says, a very tempting occasion of giving 
an, indulgent loose to his fancy: since 
the most lavish imagination could not 
carry too high the charms of womanas 
she first. cäme out of the hands of her 
heavenly Maker. But as a picture of 
this kind would have been too light and 
gay for the grave turn of Milton’s plan, 
he has very artfully mentioned the 
charms of her person in general terms 
only, and directed the reader’s attention 
more particularly to the beauties of her 
mind. It also evinces how much more 
highly he prized, the mind than the 
outward form; and to such qualificà- 
tions would I venture, with all hum- 
lity, to direct the aspiring hope, and 
stimulate the untiring toil of my fir 
countrywomen. = | 

Let them be assured that though” 
dress, and troll the tongue, and roll tk 
eye, be most winning arts to. ensnare — 
the passions, yet they will not gratify 
the mind—they cannot bind the heart. 
Two young persons meet at that sea- 
son of life when the imagination 15 rov- 
ing and the heart is peculiarly alive to 
the softer emotions. They gaze 0n 
each other with mutual delight, and 
sensibility, sweet sensibility whispers 
to them that their pleasure will always 
last. Now all this is but the calenture 
of the brain—-the mere wings of lov? 
without the body: it is not the arrow 
that has pierced, but it is the feathers 
that grazed; and the luxuriance of aes 
feelings has.magnified a passing tue 
into a wound by the bow-bearing et 
The nipping winds of the winter 
Spe eee ee ee 


* I will not make any apology abou 


„a quotation. The passage is $02 


and contains so exquisite a pigfure, 


reader will blame me for assigning t a place 


if the pages of the Port Folio-. 
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their life speedily succeeds the buxom 
breezes of its spring, and, alas! too feel- 
sngly remind them what they are. The 
envious hand of Old Age furrows the 
dimpled cheek,‘and robs it of Nature’s 
fair vermihion—the lustre of the eye is 
dimmed, and those lips which might 
once have suspended the eccentric 
flight of the bee, are pale and bloodless. 
Familiarity ‘has robbed every charm of 
its novelty, and a' short interchange of 
sentiments has exhausted the scanty 
coffers of their brains. Indifference 
quickly succeeds the warmest love, and 
‘mutual -disgust is not afar off. That 
such is the career of too many of our 
matrimonial adventurers is toe well 
known. I have ‘not drawn a caricature 
—the fiicture is sketched from life. I 
am no misanthrope. I delight not in 
‘such lurid colourings of Nature’s fairest 
work. The canvas has not been pol- 
luted by envy nor unrequited love, nor 
-as hatred or malice furnished a single 
tint. I am far from being an audacious 
reviler of the sex. It is my best plea- 
sure to cherish a sincere fondness and 
an undissembled respect for its loveli- 
ness and dignity. Milton has acknow- 
ledged that dove ts not the lowest end of 
human life, and I readily believe that 
this world, without the sweet intercourse 
-qf laoke and smiles, would be but a wide 
waste indeed. 

But whilst I admire, and praise, and 
defend, let me not be supposed so blind 
as to. view all their virtues and their 
vices, their beauties and deformities 
through the same partial vista. The 
sickly mien of affectation, the folly of a 
weak mind, and the ungenial chill of 
prudery, a tainted imagination with 
many other frailties which female flesh 
is heir to, must be corrected before 
woman can be ‘called perfect. Yet, 
‘with all these. imperfections, how infi- 
nitely do they surpass us in virtue, 
friendship, constancy, fortitude, ge- 
nuine, good sense, and unaffected. good 
nature «. A g | 

Nor do I believe there are so many 
of the character I have described, as 
the arrogance of somé and the imper- 
tinierice of others would imagine. ' One, 
far. above the rest, I have before me, 
lovely, meek and amiable, such as, the 


ie EE evita tered an stl >: Ae a 


-has produced. 
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rest ‘ought to be. -Hier manners -are 
free without familiarity, dignified but 
not haughty, correct but not prudish, 
In her conversation she is sensible 
without pedantry ; she can talk of dress 
with the gay and the frivolous, and con- 
verse on books with the studious. She 
-has a tear ‘for the tale of woe, without 
affecting what -she does not feel, ‘and 
when the melody of music steals upon 
her willing ear, she has a heart to feel 
and a tabte-to relish. But the. task 
of portraying: such perfection, though 
pleasing, is too arduous, and shall not 
be disgraced by an unworthy hand. it 
is above the powers of the humble pro- 
saist, and the harmony and fancy of the 
poet are only adequate. 
In almost every poetical work of 
established ‘merit, such portraits may 
be found ; -and it will be perceived, that 
the artist never rises to such a height, 
and his genius never shines more re- 
splendent, than when -he borrows a 
gleam of inspiration from the rays. of 
female: charms. Such are the Eve of 
Milton, the Imogen of Shakspeare, the 
Belphzbe of Spencer, the Armida- of 
Tasso, &c. &c. i : 
Let-women consult these. Let them 
lay aside their pride and affectation. 
Tet them select a milliner for the mind, 
and hold the mirror ufi to nature.. - Let 
them do this, and all the severity of 
satire will be retorted. The spear of 
Ithuriel will touch lightly, and not dis- 
play a single stain on the white robe of 
their purity. 
SEDLEY. . 


f Å- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 

| Dr. CARLYLE. 


: Dr-Alexander Carlyle wasborn about 
the year 1721, and was one of the most 
distinguished characters the last age 
He received his edu- 
cation at the universities of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Leyden. ‘While he 
‘attended these: celebrated schools of 
learning his elegant and manly accom- 
plishments gained him admission into 
the most pclished circles, at the same 
time that the. superiority of his under- 
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standing, atid’ the refinement of his 


tasté, introduced him to the particular 


notice of men of science and literature. 
Having gone through the usual exer- 
cises prescribed by the church of Scot- 
land, he was presented to the living of 
Invernéss near Edinburgh, about the 
year 1747. In this situation he re- 
mained for the long period of fifty- 
eight years. 

His talents as a preacher were of the 
-highest order, and contributed much to 
introduce into the Scottish pulpit an 
elegance of manner and delicacy of 
taste, to which this part of the United 
‘Kingdom was formerly a stranger, but 
of which it has lately afforded some 
brilliant examples. In the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland 
Dr. C. was long accustomed to take an 
‘active part, and he had the satisfaction 
to find that, to the boldness and vigour 
of the measures recommended by him, 
some of the wisest of his brethren im- 
puted the restoration of tranquillity to 
the church, after it had long been dis- 
‘turbed by faction and dissention. He 
acted uniformly with Dr. Robertson, 
Dr. Blair, and other distinguished as- 
sociates, with whom he lived also on 
the most intimate footing of private 
friendship. It was owing chiefly to 
his active exertions, that the church of 
Scotland, in consideration of their mo- 
derate incomes and of their living in 
-official houses, were exempted from 
the severe pressure of the house and 
window tax, With this view he spent 
someé time in London, and was intro- 


duced at court, where the elégance and 


dignity of his appearance and manner 
are said -to have excited both surprise 
and admiration. He succeeded in his 
object, though it is remarkable that no 


clause to that purpose was introduced. 


into the act; the ministers are even 
charged annually with the duty, but the 
collectors receive private -instructions 
that no steps be taken to enforce pay-' 
ment. 
“part of the character of Dr. Carlyle; 
the love of country seemed to. be the’ 
‘most active pfinciple of ‘his heart, and 
thé direction to which it was guided, 
‘at a period most threatening to the 
good of Society, was productive of incal- 


—— 


influence extended.* ; 


| riously blended, mentions that he owed | 


‘and Dr. Campbell, the former of whom w3 


Public spirit was a conspicuous’ 


_vouring to put to shame his co: 
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culable benéfit to: thosé to whim’ his 


He was so fortunate in his early days | 
as to form-an acquaintance with all 
those celebrated men, whose names 
have added splendor to the literary 
history of the 18th century. Smollet, 
in his Expedition of Humphrey Clinker 
a work in which fact and fiction arecu | 


to Dr. Carlyle. his introduction to the 
literary circles of Edinburgh. After 
mentioning a list of celebrated names, 
he adds, “ their acquaintance | owe 
to the friendship of Dr. Carlyle, who 
wants nothing but inclination to figue | 
with the rest upon paper.” | 
Dr. C. was a particular friend of Mr. ` 
Home, so celebrated as the author of 
Douglas; and that tragedy, if weare ` 
not misinformed, was, previous to be: 


ing represented, submitted to his revi- 


sion. He exerted, as may be supposed, 
his utmost efforts to oppose that illibe- 
ral persecution which was raised against 
Mr. Home by the puritanical spin, . 
which, though by that time somewhat 
mitigated, was still far from being ex 
tinguished in this country. Dr. Car 


lyle rendered another essential service = 


to literature in the discovery of Cob 
lins’s “ Ode on the superstition of the 
Highlands.” The author on his death 
bed had mentioned it to Dr. Johnson 
as the best of his poems, but it was not 
in his possession, and no search had 
been able to discover the copy. At last 


en gc grt a PS 


* The popular orthodoxy of the day, 
which went to dispute the propriety of the 
Popish bill as it was called, in 1780, namely, 
the bill allowing liberty of worship to those 
in the communion of the church of Rome, 
called forth the abilities of many who have 
since been famous in the church of Scot- 
land, and along with Dr. C. it also elicited 
the patriotism, the liberality, and the lear- 
ing, as well as the piety of Dr. Robertson 
in actual danger from the persecution of the 
mob, at Edinburgh, for his supposed wait 
of orthodoxy, and the latter had to exercise 
his strong powers of ratiocination 1n r 


and co-presbyters in Aberdeen. We m 
to be thankful that their labours were at. 
successful in qualifying and directing ue l 
iost overflowing fanaticism of these time’ 


3.0 ee 
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Dr, Carlyle found it accidentally among 
his papers, and presented it to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, in the 
dirst volume of whose transactions it 
was published; and by the. public in 
general, as well as by the author him- 
self it has always been numbered 
among the finest productions of that 
exquisite poet. It was indeed much 
to be regretted:that Dr. Carlyle favour- 
ed the world with so little from his 
gwn pen, having published scarcely 
any. thing except the report of the pa- 
fish of Inverness, in Sir J. Sinclair’s 
‘Statistical account of Scotland, and some 
detached sermons. It is understood 
however, that he has left behind him a 
large collection of valuable materials, 
the charge of publishing which he 
committed to a few of his most inti- 
mate friends with whose qualifications 
he was well satisfied. They no doubt 
will be happy to embrace the opportu- 
nity of doing justice to the memory of 
a friend whom they loved and revered, 
and. whose luss will long be deplored 
‘by the country and the church. 

Dr. Carlyle died at Inverness on the 
5th of August 1805, in the 84th year 
of hts age. Mrs. Carlyle, a woman of 
-superior understanding and accom- 
‘plishments, died two years before him. 
He had several children, and one daugh- 
ter who had grown up, but he was so 
unfortunate as to lose them all long be- 
-fore the period of his own death. Since 

‘the death of Dr. Carlyle, Dr. Home 
and Dr. Ferguson only remain of that 
illustrious class of cotemporaries who 
adorned the last age of ad ad 
‘Yature. 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY NOTICE. 


Rome, Ava. 4, 1806. 
l Mr, W. presents his respects to the Edi- 
tor.—A friend has lately copied for him tħe 
enclosed. As opinions on scientific discus- 
sions properly belong to the public, he knows 
-no better disposition of it than to ask of Mr. 
. Dennie the favour of a place for it in his ele- 
gant repository. 
- Extract fram the Londan Monthly. Ma- 


gazine, or British Register for. June 


1802. Page 54. 
« Mr, Augustus B. Woodward has 


lately offered to the public ‘ Conside- | 
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Tations on. the ‘substance of the Sun.’ 


This curious and interesting work is 
divided into seven parts. First, an his- 
torical review of the opinions of the 
ancients on the substance of the sun. 
Second, a concise but comprehensive 
statement and examination of the opi- 
nions of the moderns on the particular 
nature of the sun. ‘Third, he offers his 
own hypothesis; that he might state it 
the more clearly he has found it ne- 
cessary to.invent a new term, or ra- 
ther to employ an old one in a new 
sense—=this is the word electron, which 
he has chosen to denote. that peculiar 
matter jn substance, which has been 
called electricity and the electric fluid ; 
and his opinion is, that the substance 
of the sun is electron. Fourth, in the 
fourth division of his subject, the au- 
thor offers an historical account of elec- 
tric discoveries. Fifth, he then enu- 
merates some of the most remarkable 
phenomena, in which electron, as a sub- 
stance, is observed to be present. 
Sixth, having stated these facts, the 
author proceeds to the more immediate 
object of his undertaking, which is, to 
adduce those. powerful considerations 
which lead him tq conclude that the 
substance of the sun is electron; here 
the reasoning which he adopts is of the 
analogical kind, pointing out the simi- - 
larity of appearance and effect between 
terrestrial and solar electricity; or, in 
other words, between electron, as it 


operates in our mundane system, and 


electron as it manifests itself in and 
about the body of the sun. This part 
of the work is managed with a great 
deal of ingenuity and force of mihd. 
The seventh and last division contains 


‘suggestions as to the means necessary 


for subjecting this hypothesis to the 
test of direct experiment 


‘For the Port Polio. 
MISCELLANY. l 


EXTRACTS FROM CUMBERLAND ’S ME- 
MOIRS, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Speaking of his major O’Flaherty, in 


‘his West Indian, Cumberland says— 


“ For my Irishman I had a scheme 
rather more complicated; I put him 
into the Austrian service,.and exhibit- 
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‘ed ‘him in the livery of ‘a foreign mas- 
ter, to’ impress upon the audience the 
melancholy and impolitic alternative, to 
which his religious disqualification had 
reduced a gallant and a loyal subject of 
his natural king :—I gave him courage, 
for it belongs to his nation; I endowed 
him with honour, for it belongs to his 
profession ; and I made him proud, jea- 
lous, susceptible, for such the exiled 
veteran will be, who Itves by the earn- 
ings of his sword, and is not allowed to 
draw it in the service of that country 
which gave him birth, and which of 
course he was born to defend: for his 
phraseology I had the glossary ready at 
my hand; for his mistakes and trips, 
vulgarly called bulls, I did not know the 
‘Irishman of the stage then existing, 
whom I would wish to make my mo- 
del: their gross. absurdities, and una- 
tural contrarieties, have not a shade of 
character in them. When his imagi- 
nation is warmed, and his ideas rush 
upon him ina cluster, ’tis then the Irish- 
manr will sometimes blunder; his fan- 
cy having supplied more words then his 
tongue can well dispose of, it will occa- 
sionally trip. But the imitation must 
be delicately cong:cted ; his meaning 
is clear, he conceives rightly, though 
in delivery he is confused; and the act, 
as I conceive it, c! finding language for 
the Irishman on the stage consists not in 
making him foolish, vulgar, or absurd, 
but on the contrary, whilst you furnish 
him with expressions that excite laugh- 
ter, you must graft them upon senti- 
ments that deserve applause. 

“It was the remark of Lord Lyttel- 
ton upon this comedy, when speaking 
of it to me one evening at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s, that, had it not been for the inci- 
dent of O’Flaherty’s hiding himself be- 
hind the scene, when he overhears the 
lawycr’s soliloquy, he should have pro- 
nounced it a faultless -composition. 
This flattery his lordship surely added 
against the conviction of his better judg- 
ment, merely as a sweetener to qualify 
his criticism, and, by doing so, convin- 
ced me that he suspected me of being 
less amenable to fair correction than I 
really am and ever have been. But be 
this as it may, a- criticism from Lord 
Lyttelton mustalways be worth record- 


-¢ justify the measure.’ 
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ing, and this especially, as it'not onf 
applies to my comedy in particular, but 
in ‘general to all. i 

« < I consider &stening’ said he, ‘asa 


oo io ee ee 


‘ recourse never to be allowed iny 


* pure drama, nor ought:any good a: 


< thor to make use of it.’ This position 
bemg laid down by authority ‘so high, 
and audibly delivered, drew the com- 
pany assembled for conversation, and all 
were silent. < It is, in fact,’ he-added, 
‘a violation of those rules, which ongi- 
‘ nal authorities have established forte 
‘ construction of the comic drama.’ At 
ter all’ due acknowledgments for theft 
vour of his remark, I replied thatifl 


had trespassed against any rule lat - 


down by classical authority, in the case 


alluded to, I had done it inadvertently, 


for I really did not know where any such 
rule was to be found. | 
“< What did Aristotle say? Wer 
‘there no rules laid down ‘by him for 
< comedy ?’ None that I knew; Aristotle 
referred to the Margites and Ilias Mr 
nor as models, but that was no rule, and 
the models being lost, we had neither 
precept nor example to instruct U. 
‘ Were there any precedents in tit 
‘¢ Greek or Roman drama, which co 
To this ‘Ir 
plied that no precedent could justify 
measure in my opinion, which hislat 
ship’s better judgment had cohdemmet; 
being possessed of that I should ofend 
no more, but as my error was commit- 
ted when I had no such advice to 
me, I did recollect that Aristophanes 
did not scruple to resort. to listening 


drawing. conclusions from what W% 


overheard when a man rambled andtak: 
ed broken sentences in his bed asleep 
and dreaming; and as for the Roma 
stage, if any thing could apologise ‘' 
the major’s screen, I conceived ther 
were screens in plenty, upon that, w 
formed separate streets and entrance) 
which concealed the actors from ¢ 
other, and gave ‘occasion to a great Ue 
of listening and over-hearing in thet 
comedy. | PER 

e But this‘occurs,’ said lord Lytte- 
‘ ton from the construction of the aaa? 
‘not from the contrivance and intent? 
‘the character,.as in’ your case Bees 
‘when such an expecieatis resorte? 
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‘by. an officer like your major, it is dis- | suaded women to suckle their own children, 
«creditable and unbecoming of him as a and for having used his efforts to render the 
‘man of honour.’ This was decisive, and first age of life gentle and happy. ‘We may , 
À le. WI pa him something,’ used she to say, ‘he 
Pies sa a TR ho EE as taught i TA to be mothers.’ 
ny predecessors in the w a ‘ But I who had only seen in the conduct 
heendealersin screens, closets, and key- j and writings of Rousseau a perpetual con- 
holes for a century past, would have | trast of beautiful language and vile morality ; 
said to this-doctrine of the noble critic, Taide et pies ae raoe himself for 
e x the apostle and the martyr of truth, and 
I don’t pretend to guess: It would have abuse it incessantly with adroit sophisms ; 
made sad havoc with many of them and | deliver himself by calumny from the grati- 
re ee into ae property 3 as for me, Tote opper him; choose, in his sa- 
: so. weak a cause and so strong a | vage spleen, and in his sinister visions, the 
majority against me, (for every lady in ee colours to blacken his friends; de- 
the room denounced listeners) that all a nee ian 
Fcould do was to insert without loss of self alone, and eface them all; I made my 
time a few ad ja SE into the | wife feel, by the good itself that Rousscau 
jajor’s part, by making. him say, upon 
resorting to his hiding place == PU stezi 
behind thie screen and listen: a good sol- 


had done, all the evil that he might have. 
abstained from doing, if, instead of employ- 

ing his heart to serve his passions, to colour 
der must sometimes fight in ambush as his hatred, his revenge, hig cruel ingrati- 
well as in the open field: 
« I now leave this criticism to the 
consideration of those ingenious men, 
who may in future cultivate the stage ; 


tude, to give specious appearances to his 
calumnies, he had worked on himself to 
subjugate his pride, his irascible temper, his 
dark distrust, his sad animosities, and to be- 
come again, what nature had made, him, 
Icould name one now living, who has innocently .seeing, equitable, sincere and 
made such happy use of his screen in 
a.comedy of the very first merit, that 
if Aristotle himself had written a,whole 
chapter professedly against screens, and 
Jerry Collier had edited it with notes 
and illustrations, I would not have pla- 
ced Lady Teazle out of ear-shot to have 
saved their ears from the pillory: but 
if either of those worthies could have 
pointed: out an expedient to haye got 
Joseph Surface.off the stage, pending 
that scene, with any reasonable. confor- 
mity to nature, they would have done 
more good to the drama then either of 
them have done harm ; and thai is say- 
ibg a: great deal.” . 


_ For the Port Folio. 
[Interesting conversation between Mar- 


jad the tint of virt 
‘My wife was partial to Rousseau; she 
Reivinfnively gratefel to him for having Por- 


l 


good. N 

< My wife listened to me sorrowfully. 
One day she said to me; ‘my love, lam 
sorry to hear you often speak ill of Rous- 
seau. You will be accused of being excited 
against him by some personal enmity, and 
perhaps by a little envy.’ 

—‘* As to personality in my aversion,’ said 
I to her, ¢ that would be very unjust, for he 
has never offended me, nor has he done me 
any injurv. It would be mare possible that 
there should be envy in it, for I admire him 
enough in his writings to be envious of him; 
and I should accuse myself of being so, if I 
ever surprised myself in defaming him. But 
I experience on the contrarv, in speaking to 
you of the maladies of his seul, that bitter 
sorrow which you: feel in hearing me.’ 


‘© Why then,’ replied she, § in your writings, 


in your convcrsations, treat him with such 
severity? Why insist on his vices? Is there 
no impiety in disturbing the ashcs of the 


.dead ??- 


—** Yes, the ashes of the dead,’ said I to 
her, ¢ who leftno,dangerous example, whose 
memory is not pernicious to the living. But 
prone sweetened poisons, in the writings 
of an eloquent sophist, and of a seducing 
corrupter, should the fatal impressions he 
has made by special caluronies, should all 


‘the contagion that a celebrated talent has 
‘left, be suffered to pass current under favour 
iof- the respect whic 
‚and perpetuate itself from age to age? Most. 
‘certainly I will oppose to it, either as pre- 


we owe to the dead, 


servatives or as cuunterpoises, all the means 
m my power; and were it only te clear the 


za ta tra a o. | | 


memory of my friends from the spots with 
which he has sallied it, I will do no more 
than leave, if I can, to the proselytes and 
enthusiasts that are still left him, the choice 
of thinking that Rousseau was either mad 
or malicious. They will accuse me of bé- 
ing envious. But a crowd of illustrious 
men, to whom I have rendered the justest 
and the purest homage, will attest that in 
my writings envy has never obscured justice 
and truth. Whilst Rousseau was living, I 
spared him, because he had need of me, 
and I would not injure him. He is now no 
more: and I owe no indulgence to the re- 
putation of a man who has indulged none, 
and who, in his memoirs has defamed the 
men that most loved him.” 

`< With respect to Heloise, my wife was 
sensible of the danger of its morality; and 
what I have said ofitin my Essai sur les Ro- 
mans needed no apology. But had I always 
so severely condemned the art which Rous- 
seau had employed to render interesting the 
crime of St. Preux, the crime of Julie, the 
one seducing his pupil, the other abusing 
the good faith, the probity of Wolmar? No, I 
confess it; and my morality, in my new posi- 
tion, savoured of the influence that our per- 
sonal interests: have on our opinions and on 
our feelings. ; oe, 
_- In living in a world where public morals 
are corrupted, it is difficult not to contract 
at least some indulgence for certain fashion- 
able vices. Opinion, example, the seduc- 
tions of vanity, and above all the allure- 
ments of pleasure, impair in young hearts, 
the rectitude of genuine feeling: the light 
air and tone with which old libertines have 
the art of turning into jest the scruples of vir- 
tue, and, of converting into ridicule the rules 
of delicate integrity, imperceptibly destroy 
the serious importance that the young mind 
was wont to attach to them. Marriage, 
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‘ But when he has put himself iñ the nur. 
ber of those whom the seductions of an adroit 


corrupter may render wretched for life; 


when he sees that the arfifices, the flattering 
and enticirig language of a young fop have 


only to surprise the innocence of a daughter, 


or the weakness of a wife, to ruin the peace 
of the most virtuous man, and his own, per. 
haps, one day; warned by his personal inte. 
rest, he feels how essentially the honour, the 
faith, the sanctity of conjugal and domestic 
morals are to a father, to a husband, invio- 
lable properties ; and it is then that he sees, 
with a severe eye, all that is criminal and 
dishonorable in profligate manners, with 
whatever decoration eloquence may clothe 
it, and under whatever exterior of virtue 
and decorum an industrious writer may dis- 
guise it. 
‘I therefore blame Rousseau, but, in 
blaming him, I grieve that splenetic passions, 
a somber pride, and a vain glory, should have 
spoiled a fund of such beautiful feeling’ 


——< ee 


For the Port Folto. 


[From “ Memoirs of Richard Cumberland” 


we extract, the following ludicrous des- 
cription of the person and manners of 
Soame Jenyns. In smiling at this portrat, 
we shall not at all abate the high respect 
we feel for the author of the dissertation 
on the internal evidences of the Christan 
religion. } 
A disagreement about a name or a date 


will mar the best story that ever was putto- — 
gether. Sir Joshua Reynolds luckily could 


not hear an interrupter of this sort; John- 
son would not hear, or if he heard him wot 

not heed him! Soame Jenyns heard hm, 
heeded him, set him right, and took up bs 
tale, where. he had left it, without any diw- 
nution of its humour, adding only a few more 


above all, had cured me of this softness of | twists to his snuff-box, a few more taps upon 


conscience. 
‘What do I say? None but a husband, a 
father, can judge safely of those contagious 


the lid of it, with a preparatory grunt or two, 
the invariable forerunners of the amenity tht 
was at the heels ef them. He was the man 


vices that attack ‘morals in their source, of | who bore his part in all societies with 


those gentle and perfidious vices that bring 
on trouble, shame, hatred, desolation and 
despair into the bosom of families. 

€ A bachelor insensible to those afflictions 
that are foreign to him, neither thinks of the 
tears he will cause, nor of the fury and re- 
venge he will excite in a wounded heart. 
Wholly occupied, like the spider, in spread- 
ing his nets, and watching the instant for en- 
veloping his prey, he either effaces from his 
moral code respect for the holy rights, or if 
they ever recur to his memory, he considers 
them as laws that are fallen into disuse. 
What so many othérs permit themselves to 
do, or applaud themselves for having done, 
appears to him, if not lawful, at least excu- 
sable.. He thinks he may enjoy the license 
of the morals of the times. 


“$ 


most even temper and undisturbed hilarity 

all the good companions whom I ever knew. 
He came into your house at the very m- 
ment- yau had put upon your card; be dret 
sed himself to do your party honor in all te 
colors of the jay; his lace, indeed, had long 
since lost its lustre, but his coat had fatb- 
fully retained its cut, since the days whea 
gentlemen wore embroidered figured velvets 
with short sleeves, boot cuffs, and buckram 
skirts; as nature had cast him in the e3 
‘mould of an ill-made pair of stiff stays, he 
lowed her close in the fashion of his coat, ra 
it was doubted if he did not wear them ind i 
cause he had a protuberant wen Flat ee 
his pole, he wore a.wig, that did not cor” 
above half his head. His eyes were bala 
ded like the eyes of the lobster, who we 


w: k- 
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Wiem at the end of his feelers, and yet there 
was room between one of these and his nase 
for another wen that added nothing to his 
beauty ; yet I heard this good man very inno- 
cently remark, when Gibbon published his 
history, that he wondéred’any body so ugly 
could write a book. 


~ Such was the exterior of a man, who was | 


the charm of the circle, and gave a zest to 
every company he came into; his pleasantry 
was of a sort peculiar to himself; it harmo- 
nized with every thing; it was like the bread 
to our dinner; you.did not perhaps make it 
the whole or principal part of your meal, but 
it was an admirable and wholesome auxiliary 
to your other viands. Soame Jenyns told you 
fo long’ stories, engrossed fot much of your 
attention, and was not angry with those that 
did ; his thoughts were original, and were apt 
to have a very whimsical affinity to the para- 
dox in them: he wrote verses upon dancing, 
and prose upori the origin of evil, yet'he was 
a very indifferent metaphysician and a worse 
dancer ; ill-nature and personality, with the 
single exception of his lines upon Johnson, I 
never heard fall from his lips; those lines 
I have forgotten, though I believe I was the 
first persan to whom he recited them? they 
were very bad, but he had been told that 
Johnson ridiculed his metaphysics, and some 
of us had just then been making extempo- 
rary epitaphs upon each other: though his 
wit was harmléss, yet the general cast of it 
was ironical; there was a terseness in his re- 
partees, that had a play of words as well as 
of -thought, as when speaking of the diffe- 
rence between laying out money upon land, 
or purchasing into the funds, he said, “* One 
was principal without interest, and the other 
interest without principal.” Certain itis he 
had abrevity of expression, that never hung 
upon the ear, and you felt the point in the 
very moment that he made‘the push. It was 
rather to be lamented that his lady; Mrs. 
Jenyns; had so great a respect for his good 
sayings, and so imperfect a recollection of 
them, forthough she always prefaced her re- 
citals of them with—as Mr, Jenyns says—it 
was not always what Mr. Jenyns said, and 
never, I am apt to think, as Mr. Jenyns 
seid ; but she was an excellent old lady, and 


twirled her fan with as much mechanical ad-. 


dress as her ingenious husband. twirled his 
snuff-box. ' 


For the Port Folio. » 
FYROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL. 
isn. RUSSEL, 
The charge of deism or infidelity has not 
unfrequently been made against some of the 
first statesmen, philosophers, and generals, 


of the United States :—Among others, the 
late Dr. Franklin has not escaped the charge. 


—I do not recollect to have seenin his works; | 
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any opinion of his on the subject of religion : 
But in perusing the life of the late Rev Dr. 
Stiles, President of Yale College, I find, that 
in January, 1790, the Rev. Doctor; in a let- 
ter to Dr. Franklin requesting his portrait 
for the College, thus ingenuously expressed 
his desire on the subject :— | 

s You know, sir, I am a Christian; and 
would to heaven all others were as I am, 
except my imperfections. . As much as I 
know of Dr. Franklin, I have not an idea of 
his religious sentiments. I wish,to know 
the opinion of my venerable friend concern- 
ing Fesus of Nazareth.—He will not impute 
this to impertinence or improper curiosity in 
one, who for many years has continued to 
love, estimate, and reverence his abilities 
and literary character with an ardour of af- 
fection.—If I have said too much, let the re- ` 
quest be blotted out, and be ne more.” — 

The Doctor, in reply to President Stiles, 
under date of March 9, 1790, makes this 
reply :— . es od 

“ I do not take your curiosity amiss, and 
shall endeavour, in a few words, to gratify 
it. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of 
whom you particularly desire, I think the 
system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the dest the world ever saw, or is 
likely to see’; but I apprehend it has received: 
various corrupting changes; and I have, 
with most of the present Dissenters in Eng- 
land, some doubts as to his Divinity.’ -> 

This letter was written about a month be- 
fore the Doctor died, April 17, 1790. 

Now whether this is not a defence of 
Christianity, or savouts of infidelity, your’ 
readers can judge, as well as l 

EUSEBIUS. 

: A E d 
For the Port Folio. 
:LEVITY. 

CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. Jones’s nephew, of thè Old 


Bailey, being daily apprised (since his 
„arrival from abroad) of the many frau- 


dulent and evasive ways practised by a. 
man in: the environs of Fleet-street, 


‘who writes himself Jones, which is an 


open imposition, having no right there- 


-to, but only calculated to. delude the 


unwary : therefore Mr. Jones’s nephew, 
finding it absolutely necessary, at the 
request of his friends, and in justice te 
the public, hereby declares, upon his 
honour, that there is not any one of 
the name of Jones existing in the. pro- 
fession, the person.alluded to and meant 
for such, that has given so much unj- 
versal cae being Williams, a 
c 
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native of Radnorshire, South Wales, | 


nephew to Mr. Jones, the second, the 
last, and the only one of the profes- 
sion that ever was, or will be, in the 
family. : | 

Wit.1aMs, Jones’s nephew. 


White Ball, No. 25, Fleet-Lane, near 
the Old Bailey, Aug. 9, 1774. 


. N. B. Any one presuming to per- 
' sonate him for the future will be prose- 
euted; likewise, shall the man persist 
im his obstinate opinion, he will find his 
réal name and occupation inserted. ` 
A gentleman, laiely returned from Ches- 
_ ter, has sent us the following curious 
advertisement, which, for ite very 
great singularity, we think may frrove 
entertaining to our readcrs. 


‘ Peter Story, farrier, takes this me- 
thod to acquaint the public, that, pro- 
vided he is encouraged by any number 
of supportable gentlemen, &c. so far as 
one hundred guineas, that he designs 
to publish a small Book, which will be 
a most elegant instractor for farriery, 
&t. a5 undoubtedly, according to his 
deserving character, may prove very 
beneficial, and worth some millions of 
pounds to the inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
tain in general, and the city of Chester 
in particular, where he now intends to 
settle. a 

He infallibly cures the following dis- 
tempers, viz. ulcers upon any part of 
the human body, excepting the vocal 
part; itch, without the least danger, &c. 
the prick of'a thorn, wild warts upon 
horses, &c. the pole evil, quiterbone, 
fistula, broken bone, glanders, bloody 


spaven, ringbone, misbleeding in the: 


neck, lameness in the hoofs, &c. ulcers 
mside and outside, guielding and nick- 
mg in a very safe way. of recovery, that 
all the hair of the tails will be secured; 
destroying of rats very punctually de- 
scribed, the bite of a mad dog, and 
manching: all the above cures may be 
done, if not inside; between the ecx- 
pense of one farthing and six-pence. 
N. B. That, ifany of his directions may 
be judged by any sufficient majority to 
be defraudable, he'll suffer being jib- 
beted alive. l ARE i 
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N.B. That the said Peter Story was 
brought up to the abovementioned far- 
riery from his youth: he lived three 
years as a foreman with the most noted 
Mr. Dick Bevin, late of the Bridge- 
street, Chester, deceased, who has been 
for series of years a chief farrier, un, 
der the command of seven regiments 
of horse; at length he grew fat and 
gouty, so that he was disabled from his 
profession, and in the meanwhile, the 
said Peter Story, owing to a great prac- 
tice, improved himself incomparable, 
and now being his own master these 
twenty-five years ago, he has studied 
upon several articles of his own inver 
tion, which in general proves most ef- 
fectual. Any gentleman, &c. that shall 
favour him with their custom, shall be 
most humbly acknowledged by their 
most devoted humble servant, Peter 
Story, at Glascod, near St. George, 
upon the great turnpike-road from Lon- 
don to Holyhead. | 


a 


VARIETY. 

Variety is charming, ` 
‘Constancy is not for me; - 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

| OLD BALLAD. 


Let no pious ear be offended, says Johnson, 
if I advance, in opposition to many authori- 
ties, that poetical devotion cannot often 
please. The doctrines of religion may indeed 
be defended in a didactic poem; and he who 
lias the happy power of arguing in verse, will 
not lose it because his subject is sacted. 
A poet may describe the beauty and gran- 
deur of Nature, the flowers of the Spring; 
and the harvests of Autumn, the vicissitudes 
of the Tide, and the revolutions of the Sky, 
and praise the Maker for his works in lines 
which no reader shall lay aside. The sub- 
ject of disputation is not piety, but the mo- 
tives to piety ; that of the description is not 
God, but the works of God. Contemphtlre 
piety, of the intercourse between 
the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man ad- 
mitted to implore the mercy of his Creato, 
and plead the merits of his Redeemer, 18 8 
ready in a higher state than poetry can con- 
fer. The essence of poetry is invention; 
such invention as, by ‘producing something 
unexpected, surprises and delights. The fo- 
pics of devotion are few, and being few ate 
universally known; but few as they af, 
they can be made no more ; they can rece? 


mo grace from novelty of sentiment, and very 


little from novelty of expression. Poety 
pleases by exhibiting an ides ‘more’ 


p" >, C a] 
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to the mind than things themselves afford. 
This effect proceeds from the display of those 
parts of nature which attract, and the con- 
cealment of those which repel the imagina- 
tion: but religion must be shewn as it is; 
suppression and addition equally corrupt it; 
and such as it is, itis known already. From 
poetry the reader jugtly expects, and from 
good poetry always attains, the enlargement 
of: his comprehension and elevation of his 
fancy; but thisis rarely to be hoped by Chris- 
tians from metrical devotion. Whatever is 

at, desirable or tremendous, is comprised 
in the name of the Supreme Being. Omni- 
potence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot 
be amplified ; Perfection cannot be improv- 
ed. The employments of pious meditation 
are Faith, Thanksgiving, Repentance, and 
Supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, can- 
not be invested by fancy with decorations. 
Thanksgiving, the most jovful of holy effu- 
sions, yet addressed to a Being without pas- 
sions, is confined to a few modes, and is to 
be felt rather than expressed. Repentance, 
comes in the presence of the Judge, is 


not at leisure for cadences and epithets: | 


Supplication of man to man may diffuse it- 
selfthrough many topics of persuasion; but 
Py pede to God can only‘cry for mercy. 
Of sentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the most simple expression is the 
most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its 
power, because it is applied to the decora- 
tion of something more excellent than itself. 


All that verse can do is to help the memory ` 


and delight the.ear, and for these purposes it 
may be very useful; but it supplies nothing 
tothe mind. The ideas of Christian Theo- 
logy are too simple for eloquence, too sa- 
cred for fiction, and too majestic for orna- 
ment; to recommend them by tro 


sidereal hemisphere, 


AN ADMONITION, BY ANN SEWARD. 


_. Florio, the wild, the frolic, and the loud, 
Of curb impatient, and of outrage proud; 
kill’d on the turf, familiar with the stews, 
ose lawless senses not a vice refuse, 
But young and frolic, amorous and gay, 
Deigns.at thy feet the nuptial wreath to lay, 
Admir’d Rosilda!—ah, in time beware, 
Trust not thy peace to this resplendent snare, 
Nor from that man of errors hope to prove 
The faith and tenderness of wedded love, 


Thy fond attentions, thy unswerving truth, - 


Thy beauties given, in such a morn of youth 

As fairly promises their rising sway ` 

A brighter noon, and long enduring day ; 

While each auxiliar elegance combines, 

The wit that lightens, and the sense that 

shines: | . 

These rare endowments—ah! they all are 

‘ vain, — 


‘Habitual vices form a stronger chain. 


s. and 
figures is to magnify by a concave mirror the ` 
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Inur’d to change, change only.can impart 
Exhaustless transport to the sensual heart; ` 
Blow not the bubble hope, that peerless 

charms k 
May bind the plighted wanderer to thy armà, 
When soft attractions in a novel face, . . 
The wanton glance, the gay voluptuous 
grace, 
Venal or libertine, his faith invade, | 
Who asks nor Virtue’s nor Religion’s aid; 
As soon expect on yonder grassy height, 
The R drifts of Aprils winter’d 
night an | 
Lasting should prove, as when, on Jura’s 
, 81de, g 
Their pure expanse may summer beams de- 
Fide ; 
Lo! on our humbler mountains dawns the 


ay, 
And the warm South-wind meets him on his 


way, 

Wide .o’er their fleecy tops the sun shaf 
glow, i 

And where is then their dissoluble snow ? 


GREEN MOUNTAIN. 


Whose head is that, with verdant trees, 
Which bid defiance to the breeze, 
Where man sees heaven itself, with ease? 
| ; Green Mouritain’s. 
When tempests howl and north winds blow, 
And little riv’lets cease to flow, l 
Whose head is powder’d white, with snow ? 
Green Mountain’s. 
And when, on zephyr’s downy wing, 
Comes forth the joy-restoring Spring, 
Whose feather’d songsters sweetly sing? ` | 
Green Mountain’s. 
And when the joyful Spring ’s begun, ` 
Whose snow is melted by the Sun, _ 
From which the flowing streamlets run? 
` Green Mountain’s. 
And when the Summer’s smiles are seẹn, 
And Sol mounts up the sky serene, 
Whose top is clad in gayest green ? i 
_ Green Mountain's. 
When Autumn’s fruits our fields adorn, 
Whose labourers snatch the sheaves of corn 
To fill up Ceres’ silver horn ? oo 
~ Green Mountain’s. 
When Barrons did our land assail, à 
Our brethern snatch’d and put to jail, .- 
Whose gon, in rage, bit off a nail ?* = . 
_ Green Mountain’s, 
Whose were those brave and warlike song, 
Who at the field of Bennington, 
The vict’ry of the battle won? . 7 
Green Mountain’s. 


* It is said, that Col. Ethan Allen, while 
confined by the British, in a fit:of rage, one day, 


bit of a BOARD NAIL. 
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In the followimg song, the landman, 
mot less than the mariner, will find 
those tender images which find their 
way directly to the heart. 


Sweet is the ship that under sail 

Spreads her white bosom to the gale ; 
Sweet, oh, sweet ’s the flowing can; | 
Sweet to poise the labouring oar 

That tugs us to our native shore, 

When the boatswain pipes the barge to man, 
Sweet sailing with a fav’ring breeze, 

But oh! much sweeter than all these 

Is: Jack’s delight, his lovely Nan. 


The needle, faithful to the north, 

To shew of censtancy the worth, 

A. curious lesson teaches man. 
The.needle time may rust, a squall 
Capsize the binnacle and all, 

Let seamanship do all it can: 

My love in worth shall higher rise, 
Nor time shall rust, nor squalls ‘capsize 
My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 


When in the bilboes I was penn’d, 

For serving of a worthless friend, 

And every creature from me ran: 

No ship performing quarantine 

Was ever so deserted seen ; 

None hail’d me, woman, child, or man. 

But. though fal.» friendship’s sails were 
.  furld, 

Though cut adrift from all the world, 

Pd all the world in lovely Nan. 

I love my duty, love my friend, 

Love truth and merit to defend, 

To moan their loss who hazard ran; 

I love to take an honest part, _ 

Love beauty and a spotless heart, 

By manners love to shew the man; 

To sail through life by honour’s breeze, 

*T was all along of loving these 

First made me doat on lovely Nan. 
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Fair lady, though low is our cot in the vale, 
Thy person is safe and secure, 

Nor fear as proud lord will its sanction in- 

- vade, 

The robber will not harm the poor: 

Here truth and simplicity go hand in hand, 
While health still our pleasures increase, 

And tho’ we can boast not of riches or lang, 
Our, cot is the cottage of peace. 


Fair lady, then rest in our cot in tue vale, 

_ Where innocence holds its retreat, 
Where ve sweet little chorister carols his 
l tale, 7 i 

And the woodbine secures you from héat; 
Though mansions of power surrounded by 

. wealth, 

The pride of the great may increase, 
The humble thatch’d roof is the dwelling of 
health, eee 

And our cot is the cottage of peace. 
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' The following sarcastic simile we 
derive from those wits who wrote for 
the Anti-Jacobin. ere 
Thus, happy France! in thy regenerate land, 
Where taste with rapine saunter’ hand in 
hand; E an 
Where, nurs’d in seats of innocence and 
bliss, — f oa 
Reform greets Terror with fraternal kiss; 
Where mild Philosophy first taught to scan 
The wrongs of Providence, and rights of 
| man ; 7 
Where Memory broods o’er Freedom’s ear- 
lier scene, 


| The danthern bright and brighter guillotiv— 


Three gentle swains evolve their longing 
_ arms, F 

And woo the young Republic’s virgin charms: 

And though proud Barras with the fair suc- 
ceed, l 

Though not in vain the attorney Rewbell 
plead, , 

Oft doth the impartial nymph their Jove 
forego, S 

To clasp thy crooked shoulders, blest Le 
Peaux. | l 


O Dr. Darwin, who has the happy att 


of illustrating from the most familiar 
circumstances in real life the abstract 
theories of philosophy, gives us the fol- 
lowing picturesque instance of the use 
of varying motives to prolong exertion: 

A little boy, who was tired of walking, 
begged of his papa to carry him.— 
« Here,” says his father, “ ride on my 
gold-headed cane.” The pleased child, 
putting it between his legs galloped 
away with delight. 

Alexander the Great, also, one day 
saw a poor man carrying upon his 
shoulders a very heavy load of silver 
for the royal camp: the man tottered 
under his burden and was ready to give 
up the point from fatigue.—* Hold on 
my friend, the rest of the way, and carry 
it to your own tent, for it is yours,” 
said Alexander. — 


What is the soil or climate, ex- 
claims the impassioned Burge, where 
experience has not uniformly prov 
that the voluntary flow of heaped-uP 
plenty, bursting from its rich luxu- 


‘iance, has ever run with a more copi- 


ous stream of revenue than could be 
squeezed from the dry husks of op- 


| pressed indigence, by the straining 0 


all the political machinery. in the w 
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A BALLAD, BY ANN SEWARD. 

I wake and weep when wintry winds 
Are howling loud upon the lea, | 
_ And louder gales my fancy finds 
For William on the foaming sea; 
But, calming soon the pictur’d storm, 
Sweet hopes into my bosom creep, 
And tell me summer breezes: warm 
Shall waft him safely o’er the deep. 


Four years on India’s sultry coast 
Has War’s rude voice my love detain’d, 
While here, to every pleasure lost, 
His Anna’s languid form remain’d, 

And o’er the steep rock still to lean, 
Still eager watch each gliding sail, 
That languid form is duly seen 

At ruddy morn and evening pale. 


But ah! no handkerchief I mark, 
Stream from the deck in crimson dye ! 
Dear signal! wanting thee, the bark 
Is hail’d by many a mournful sigh ; 

Its shouts discordant seem to me 
That echo from the stony pier, 

Since William’s face I cannot see, 
Since William’s voice I cannot hear. | 


On the Clamours of the Bellowers Jor 
Liberty. 


They who for freedom idly rave, . 
And set no bounds to what they crave, 
But still for freedom bawl; 

Ne’er think that liberty’s excess 
Borders on wild licentiousness, 

And would but more enthral, = 
Distracted Gallia’s lengthan’d sighs, 
Have shown what real ills may rise 

From speculative good, 

And prove—by reason unconfin’d 
Each anarch passion of the mind 
' Begets a monstrous brood. 


So from the pregnant womb of Nile 
The Ethiop hopes his arid soil 
With liquid wealth may flow; 
But if too far it leaves his shores, 
The unresisted deluge pours 
Fecundity of woe. 


The tuneful lark awakens day, 
And carols sweet his lively note, 
The wanton lambs wild gambols play, 
And chanticleer extends his throat; 
Fond expectation hails the youth, 
Who’s lov’d me long, and loves me still, 
To hear him plight his vows of truth, 


While clink, clink, sounds the merry mill. 


He vows a ring he has long bespoke, 
And.I to wed him ne’er denied; 
Oh dear, how men and maids will joke, 
When I become his happy bride ; 
With envy half the maids will die, 
For Harry half the men excels, -+ 
‘Well pleas’d we'll soon together hie 


Where ding dong sound the merry bells. 


f 


a printer: . 
« As a bashful and not forward 


borrow me to read to them ; and 


upon making. . : 


was the secretary of ‘the others.’ I 


| for her kindness.” . 


SUNG BY INCLEDON. 


When Vulcan forg’d the bolts of Jove 
In Etna’s roaring glow, . 

| Neptune petition’d he might prov: 
Their use and power below; | 

But finding in the boundless Pp 
Such thunders would but idly sleep, 

He with them arm’d_Britannia’s hand 
To guard from foes her native land. 


Long may she hold the awful right; 

— And a aes thro’ circling flame, 
She darts her vengeance in the fight, 
May Justice guide her aim. 

While, if assail’d in future wars, 
- Her soldiers brave and gallant tars 


On every foe to Britain’s land. - 


Shall launch her fires from every hand 
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The celebrated: Riehardson relates 
the following anecdote of his “ boyish 
days,” while he was a mere country lad; 
and before he became an apprentice ta 


boy, 


I wasan early favorite withall the young 
women of taste and reading in theneigh- 
borhood.——Half a dozen of them; when 
met to work with their needles, used, 
when they got a book they liked, to 


both 


mothers and daughters used to be pleas- 
ed with the observations they put me 


“ I was not more then thirteen, when 
three of these young women, unknown 
to each other, having an high opinion 
of my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love secrets, in order to induce me to 
give them copies to write after, as cor- 
rect, for answers to their lover’s letters; 
nor did any of them ever know that I 


have 


been desired to chide, and even repulse, 
when an offence was eijther taken or 
| given, at the very time that the heart 
of the chider, or repulser, was open be: 
fore me, overflowing with esteem and 
affection ; and the fair repulser dreadin 

to be taken at her. word,- directing-this 
word, or that expression to be softened 
orchanged. Orie, highly gratified with 
_ | her lover's fervor and vows of everlast- 
ing love, has said, when I have asked her 
direction—I cannot tell you what to 
write; but (her heart on her lips) you 
cannot write too kindly! All her fear 
| was only that she should incur slight 
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THE WHEEL-BARROW. 
With a big bottle nose, and an acre of chin, 
His whole physiognomy frightful as sin; 
With a huge frizzled wig, and triangular hat, 
And a snuff-besmear’d handkerchief. ticd 
over that. a 
Doctor Bos, riding out on his fierce rosinante, 
(in hair very rich, but of flesh very scant 
Was a little alarm’d, through a zeal for his 
- bones, 
Seeing Hodge cross the road with a barrow 
of stones, 
Wip! friend! roar’d the Doctor, with no lit- 
' tle force, l i 
Prithee set down your barrow, ’twill frighten 
my horse! l 
Hodge as quickly replied as an Erskine of 
, Garrow, i 
Fowre a damn’d deal more likely to frighten 
, ‘my barrow. — l 
We know not the author of the fol- 
lowing ballad, but think it a perform- 
ance sufficiently elegant to rescue the 
Jame of any Poet from oblivion. The 
fourth stanza is very terse, and the 
two last are very shining. 
©. Fortune! how strangely thy gifts are 
awarded, | 
How much to thy shame thy caprice is re- 
corded ; 


As the wise, great, and good of thy pow’rs 


seldom ’scape any, 

Witness brave Belisarius, who begg’d . for 
a halfpenny. 

Date obolum Belisario, Ee. 

He, whose fame from his valour and victo- 
ries arose, sir, 

Of his country the shield, and the scourge 

' . of her foes, sir, 

By his poor faithful dog, blind and aged wag 

led, sir, 

With one foot im 

, bread, sir. 

Date, &c. 

When a young Roman Knight, in the street 
passing by, sir, 

The veteran survey’d with a- heart-rending 
sigh, sir, 


And a purse in his helmet he dropp’d with 
a tear, sir, - . l 
tale thus attracted 


‘ 


the grave, thus to beg his 


While the soldier’s sad 

_Iiis.ear, sir. 
Date, &e. 

« I have fought; I have bled, I have con- 
quer’d' for Rome, sir, wr. 

I have crown’d her with laurels, which for 
ages will bloom, sir, - toh ot 

I’ve enrich’d her with wealth, swell’d-her 
pride-and power, sir, - ee FS 

I espous’d her for life, and disgrace is my 
dower, sir. 


Date, &. 
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Yet Biotin I ne’er wantonly wasted at ran- 
om, 
Losing thousands their lives with a nil des- 
perandum, . 
But each conquest I gain’d I made friend 
and foe know, | Ge N 
That my soul’s only aim was pro publico 
bono. 
‘Date, &c. 


I no colonies lost by attempts to enslave 
them ; 
I of Roman’s free rights ne’er strove to be- 
reave them ; 
Nor to bow down their necks to the yoke for 
my pleasure, 
Have an empire dismember’d, or squander'd 
` its treasure. 
Date, €c. 
Nor yet for my friends, for my kindred, or 
- self, sir, l i 
Has my glory been stain’d by the base views 
of pelf, sir, 
For such'sordid designs I’ve so far been from 
carving, | a 
Old and blind, I’ve no choice but begging or 
starving. i ae 
l Date, &e. ; 
Now if soldier, or statesman of what age or 
nation, k : 
He hereafter may be should hear this rel. 
' tion, . 
And of eye-sight bereft, should, like me, 
grope his way, sir, B 
The bright sun beams of virtue will tum 
night to day, sir, 
Date, &c. 
So I to distress and to darkness inur’d, sir, 
In this vile crust of clay when no lọngerinm 
mur’d, sir, | fr y 
At Death’s welcome call, my bright coursè 
shall begin, sir, S ee 
And. enjoy endless day from the sun-shine 
within, sir. E 
Date, &c. e o 


- An orthodox wit speaking of astaz 
in Gray’s far-famed Elegy, introduces 
the ensuing remark: —— 

These lines are the most majestic in 
the Elegy, but they contain an appeal 
to feelings, which none but those who 
are so happy as to have been bred vpil 
a veneration for the solemn forms and 
service of a national church can expect 
to possess. The palate of a sectary, &t: 
customed to the reception of slender j 
food, will nauseate the fal meal set be: 
fore him in these lines: l 


Where through the tong drawn isle and 
fretted: vault, - maS 

The pealing anthem swells the note d 

“o . praise.: -. A fog OM 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. - - 


š =, For the Port Folio. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


The following Elegy on the ruins of an 
old Church, is tespectfully offered for in- 


sertion in the Port Folio. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
` J. M. Q—t—n. | 
AN ELEGY 7 
ON THE RUINS OF AN OLD CHURCH. 
Say, where does 


. dwell, 
In lordly domes, or in the moss-grown cell? 


Are pray’rs more fervent here than at the 


pole, e 
Or, what is virtue, but a grateful soul? 
While Ev’ning’s paly robe o’ershades the 
sk . 


And titer rove illume th’ aérial die ; 

While nought is heard but sighs along the 
woods, l ; 

And echoing murmurs of the distant floods; 

To yonder vale my Genius shall we stray, 

(Fancy invites, and twilight points the way), 


Roam thro’ the shades, enjoy the pleasing 


gloom, : 
Where Sleep reclines o’er dark Oblivion’s 
tomb: 
Sleep and Oblivion, sisters, heav’nly pair! 
"Tis yours to lull, to soften ev’ry care! 
Your sable forms, immers’d in Lethe’s 
stream, ` i 
Shade all our woes, and spread a milder 
beam. l 
The swain forgets the labours of the day, 
And slumbers calm, the peaceful hour away, 
Ern lovers now forbear to sigh—to weep, 
Night soothes their griefs and seals their 
eyes in sleep. 
Behold! thro’ yonder copse what ruins 
rise, 
Hoary with age, and pointing to the skies ! 
‘The.simple roof, the walls with moss g'er- 
grown, 3 
The graves all sunk, and rude th’ inscriptive 
stone ! 
The tott’ring fence decay’d, save where the 


yew l 
And shady cypress hide it from the view! | 
The rill that tinkles o’er its pebbly bed, 
And ae to soothe the slumbers of the 

ead! — 

These scenes, shewn by the moon’s reflect- 


- edray, — 
Ey'n these seem to bespeak a happier day ! 
Say, shall I dare to break their hallow’d 


“r .. rest, > on. 4! a : ae a : 
‘Tread the lone path, or the cold dust molest ? 


pure religion love to 


The Muse invites, and Contemplation calls, 
I love these dreary scenes, and haunted _ 
walls. 2s 8 
Hark! how the Genii whistle in the wind, : 
Load the vi gale, and tune the rapturd 
‘mind! = | ia 
Pensive the fleeting shadows flit around, 
Responsive ailes emit a solemn sound! 
In this lone nook, within that little space, 
Lies ev’ry virtue, ‘Bly to ev’ry grace ! 
Hard fate! tho’ bright Leander’s -happy 
bride, _ 

She liv’d a virgin, and a virgin died ! | 

That night when joyful friends at length de. 
sign , 

To join those hands which love before had 
join’d, T ea 

That dismal night, Heav’n call’d the fated 
maid 

And sad Cleora sunk a lifeless shade ! 

Hark! quiv’ring notes salute my list’ning ear, 

I see the genius* of the fane appear! l 

Pale are her faded looks, her count’nance, 

- wan, i 

Her eyes seem to bespeak disgust of man ? 

Around in order glide th’ aérial band i 

(Rul’d by her nod, and govern’d by her 
wand), _ N 

High o’er the mould’ring walls they slowly 

. mse . 

And seem th’ ascending cloud to mortal 
eyes! ‘ . 

_ As some small mourner of the feather’d 
throng, i 
Plaintive her note, and slow her cheerless 

song. aoe ’ 

umage dull, and loose its sparkling 
hue l a 
Thus seems the goddess, rising to the view! 


© Attend! she sadly says; (I hear her 


Her pl 


well), 

‘ Attend! ye ghosts! and share my tast 
farewel! 

‘ With you, alas! forever could I stay, 

‘ But Fate forbids it—and I must obey. 

< O happy vale! O lov’d, retir’d abode! 

< Adorn’d by saints, and visited by God! 

< When first these walls the peaceful tribes 

l explor’d, _ 

< With awe they view’d, and with respect 

-ador’d! . | a 

‘ Unstain’d by vice, its priest, unknown te 
art, . t 

‘ Inspir’d alone, to touch the feeling heart ! 

‘To worship here a gratefal concourse 
came,. . 

s Its noblest honour, and its highest fame. 

‘ But ah !—-these happy scenes, forever fled, 

‘ Are now, alas! -a visionary. shade ! | 


a a a ee 
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€ To yonder dome,* Fate warms me to re- 


pair, s 
‘To hear the sigh, and aid the faithful- 


pray; 

< With sad regret, believe me, I remove ; 

< These walls, tho’ mould’ring, I shall ever 
love; d 

* All silent, sacred, lonely they appear, 

‘Save when frequented by the hallow’d 

' bier; i : 

‘ Wond’ring the swain the sinking pile sur- 
veys, 

€ Then dopi a tear, and talks of better days! 

s Mid kindred dust inters the breathless 
frame, 

€ Then slowly hies to fields from whence he 
came. - 

‘ Death’s herald} now forgets to call those 
home, 

* Be’t yours, ye ghosts, to guard them to the 
tomb. i 

‘ Let aged matrons meet a kindred shade, 

* Hail the cold corpse, and mix it with the 

dead. | 

< Ye virgins, be it your peculiar care, 

* To guide, protect, attend the spotless fair. 

< May no rude fool profane your calm abode, 

“I leave the rest to fortune, and to God.’ 

She said, and slowly with her train with- 

: drew, ; Se. os 

Etherial glories beaming in the view. 

The ghosts pour forth a mildly plaintive 
song, 

Grief dows from ev'ry. eye—from ev’ry 
tongue ! 


Tell me, ye sacred shades, (ye know it all) 
Has r or man decreed your final 
all? 

< Man, man,’ at once the neighb’ring groves 
reply, 

c Inconstant man has thrown th’ eventful 

l die; . 

‘To yon bleak eminence transferr’d the 
whole, . 

‘ Devotion, faith, and purity of soul. 5 

‘ Intent to rase, he seiz’d whate’er he could, 

€ Save what were fix’d—the monument and 
shroud.’ 


Oft now when “widpight shades obscure 
the sky, a -.. 
Pale fleeting forms: precede th’ affrighted 
. eye; 
Long mournful groans assail the trav’ler’s 


ear l 
And sighs, and shrieks attend the fun’ral 
bier, 


. 


* The new church. ` + The bell. — 
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Oft too the injur’d maid pursues the swain, 
Haunts all his steps, and asks her hear 
again. 
These walls, tho’ sunk, the swain shal 
still revere, . 
These tombs, tho’ mould’ring, shall be eve 
dear; : 
To each succeeding race, the sire shall tell 
What prea they were, and what revers 
efel! - 


EPIGRAMS. 


TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 


As fidlers and archers who cunningly know 
The way to procure themselves merit, 
Will always provide them two strings te 

their bow, | 
And manage their business with spirit. 
So likewise the provident maiden should do, 
Who would make the best use of het 
beauty : 
If her mark she would hit, or her lesson 
play through, ` i 
Two lovers must still be her duty. 
Thus arm’d against chance, and secure of 
supply, N 3 
Thus far our revenge we may carry: 
One spark, for our sport, we may jilt and 
set by, | 
And t’other, poor soul! we may marty. 


THE DANGEROUS FAJR. 


If Lucy but wear it, a feather ’s a charm; 

Ah! who can be safe, when a feather can 
harm ? | 

Fly youth, from this beauty, whoever thot 


art; , 
And warn’d by the feather, beware of the 


dart. 


To a beautiful Lady calumniated. 


Banish, my Lydia, these sad thoughts; 
Why sit’st thou musing: so? 
To hear the ugly rail at faults, 
They would but cannot do? 
For, let the guilt be. what it will, 
‘So small account they bear, +. whi 
That none yet thought it worth their whl? 
On such to be severe. ; 
With far more reason you may pme 
That you are made so fair ; 
For had you but less glorious been 
Of faults you would not hear. f 
So the great light, which shines from 14", 
Has had its spots set down, 
While many a little dim-eyed star 
Has not been tax’d with one. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
AE No: 178. 
wi Mr. SAUNTER, 


LAT OTHING is more frequently the 
+h subject of unsatisfactory discus- 
n ‘than. the comparative ‘intellectual 
kcelience of, the sexes. . Many have 
attempted the adjustment of this deli- 

question, but haye afforded little 


mi particularly to the latter. I there- 
> am induced to renew the attempt, 
ere especially as I feel a far greater 
rest in the sex which has most fre- 
aptly deemed itself aggrieved : and 
Wk justice, in my.opinion, when con- 
 fgged to an innate inferiority. 


a y= r religion points out no distinc- | 


„between the souls of men and wo- 
a deen, and I believe their intellectual 
ers exactly equal and similar, save 
effects of constitution and habit. 
this. opinion I think that attention 
site effects of these causes on men 
| ely considered, will afford a suf- 
basis. - The fat and the meagre, 
anaes and the little man, the giant 
eag ‘the dwarf, he who is robust of 
| a and the invalid, have all charac- 
/ Hae distinctively marked, and often as 
‘ged milar. as male and female. The 
fate manis phlegmatic and gọod hu- 
Wilared: the meagre man is choleric, 
mymp and sarcastic ;. -the large man is 


contemplative, the little man vivacious, 
he of delicate frame is irascible and ir> 
ritable, but gives vent to his humour 


rather in ironical satire, and cutting 


wit, than in moroseness or choler. Is 
the person of the giant unwieldy, his 
wits are mostly so. Is the stature of 


‘the dwarf abortive, so are his inteHects. 


The invalid, by: the contraction of his 
powers, and the sphere of their exer- 
tion, confers on every thing within his 
reach a proportionate importance. The 
length and breadth of his chamber, 


-comparatively with. his locomotive 
asisfaction either to: male or female, | 


wer, become latitude and longitude ; 
in the calculation of which he looks big 


with thought and contemplation, dwin- 


dling toa second childhood. To all this 
it may be added, that the period of the 
incapacity of old age is less determined 
by early mental disparity than diversity 
of constitution. 

The frame of the woman being ex- 


quisitely delicate, i perceptions and 


sensibility are equally so; thus, while 
she is less capable of sustaining or re- 
sisting impressions, she is vastly more 
liable to receive them, experiencing 
their greatest force and _ irritative 
power: but the comparatively coarse 
organization of the man, while it re- 
ceives impressions more slowly and 
with less irritative keenness, so is it less 
easily actuated to the lively penetration 
and ready wit of the woman; and for 
the same reason the equilibrium of his 
senses, being less liable to disturbance, 
his judgment is more correct. It ap- 
pears to me, that ee women the diffe- 
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rence of exterior is accompanied by. 4 

diversity of character cren to-a greater 
extent than in men; both because it is 
too much made the standard of their 
value, and because the greater delicacy 
of their organization renders them 
much more:rapid in the discovery of 
neglect or admiration, and much more 
susceptible of their influence. Hence 
it results, that there is'a mutual. reaction 
between the soul and -body, which mu- 
tually injures or improves them. 
is the cause of a difference between 
the sexes, but of no disparity. It is 
true that’ greatness is more rarely at- 
tained by women than by men; but 


this. only results from the infrequency | 


‘of their attempts to gain it, and from 
the almost insurmountable opposition 
they meet‘ with, in the opinion of the 
world,. which is ‘not altogether un- 
‘founded. For, to an elevated female, 
“delicacy and tenderness are certainly 


indispensable, and yet, of all the great 
‘passions which agitate the soul, love ts. 


‘the only one which is consistent with 
‘these virtucs. Vanity, pride, ambition, 


‘and the love of glory, all silence the 


‘more’. gentle impulses of sentiment 
‘which would distract them from their 
‘onward course, while Love mutually 
cherishes and. ts cherished by them. 
Hence it is the only passion to which 
“a woman can yield herself without de- 
‘rogating from the peculiar virtues of 
her sex, and incurring a consequent de- 
'gradation in the eyes of the world, 
which can scarcely be compensated by 
the eclat of the most brilliant exploits. 
‘Probably, in the bosom of a refined fe- 
‘male, love is the most celestial senti- 
ment of which hwman nature is sus- 
ceptible ; but it tends not to intellectual 
improvement. - It exercises and refines 
‘the. heart, but not the head. It is the 
impulse of vanity and pride,-and still 
more of ambition and the love of glory, 
which urge us to the laborious task of 
mental cultivation. But opinion, which 
‘is the very ladder by which men under 
‘the influence of these passions strive to 
climb'to the desired eminence, can be 
‘of but dubious service toa female whose 
“attempt to ascend it must necessarily 
“cause it to totter, as she thereby. indi- 


cates the abdication of the peculiar vir- |- 


This’ 
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tues‘of her sex.” Itis obvious that in 


this essay- materialism is thrown out of 
the question. Consistently then with 
what has been said, we may imagine 
souls of equal excellence to vary in the 
degree and nature of their temporal 
virtue and greatness, according to ca- 
sual diversity in regard to birth, per- 
son, health, education, wealth, and sex: 
the last being productive ofa difference, 
as has already been stated, but of no 
disparity, and though not allied with 
mental inequality, yet attended on the 
one side by a greater facility for virtue, 
on the other side for greatness. 
i ANALYTICTS. 


_ For the Part Folio. | 

“THE FINE ARTS: - ` 
Mr. Wests grand- Historical Picture 

of the Death of Lord NELSON. 
This celebrated Artist, who hdé so 
long maintained the first rank in his pre- 

fession, and whose historical paintin 
have not only contributed to form the 
‘modern English school, but to establish 
an æra in the art through the principal 
academies of Europe, has at length 


‘completed the picture, for which, 3 In jus- 


tice: to his well-earned reputatřon and 
the eminence which he holds in the arf. 
‘he stood pledged to the public, and-his 
profession.—The pencil which immor- 
taltse Wolfe, and British valour, on the 
heights of Abraham, could not be ex- 
pected to do otherwise than commemo- 


‘rate the death of a NELson, and the 


most splendid victory which has ever 
been recorded in the annals of the Bri- 
tish navy.. 

‘It isa just praise to the nation-thet we 
have men amongst us, to whom may 


safely be confided all- the immortality 


which the arts can bestow upon the 
splendid actions of our heroes and de- 


fenders.—A_ certain French General 
‘is said to have lamented, that he lived 


inan age so barren of literature, that he 


-could not expect even a decent epitaph 
‘on his tombstone as a compensation for 


all the laurels he had earned.. In -the 


present times there needs no such sub- 
‘ject of regret. 


Poetry perhaps may fail, 
but the pencil‘can still perform its task. 
The present picture represents- the 
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death of- Lord: Natsow’in‘the ‘memo-J the feet.of the dying Admiral, and -an 


rable victory obtained over. the fleets of 
France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar. 

As this picture will not appear in any 
exhibition, a description of it may not 
be unacceptable to the lovers of the art, 
and the public in general. 

The subject of the picture being he- 
roic, the, artist has considered it under 
the head of the Epic. He has thus kept 
the attention constantly fixed .upon the 
Hero, and made every thing subsidiary 
to him. The dying Neuson is exhi- 
bited lying upon the quarter-deck of the 
ship surrounded by his officers. By 
this group he first acts upon and exejtes 
the feelings of the spectators. Here is 
his Hero, and, in the language of poe- 
try, his story. The wounded and the 
dead form the episodes of the. piece, 
and the whole raises a noble climax up 
to the dying Admiral. 

- The point of time is the Death of the 
Hero, and the Victory united. . 

;. Lord Nzxsow lies, with his head fal- 
ling back, on the breast, and in the arms 
of his Chaplain. His face and eyes are 
elevated to heaven. His countenance 
expresses a most resigned and noble pie- 
ty, a dignity, and a consciousness of 
having done his duty to his king and 
country: In the countenance of NEL- 
son the painter has shewn his powers of 
exhibiting the most difficult and compo- 
sité passions with the most natural and 
tempered correctness. In NELson 
there is nothing of affectation ; every 
thing is as simple as was the character 
of the man; there isa kind of serene 


and: saint-like heroism, the comfort and 


composure of a dying martyr. This 
head can never be too’ much admired ; 
it would be inestimable if considered 
_only’as a portrait of the man; for we 
do: not hesitate to pronounce it ‘the best 
we ever saw. 

: The position of Lord Ne.son on the 
quarter-deck occupies the middle of 
the picture ; he extends. his left hand 
. to Captain Harpy, who affectionately 
presses it to his bosom, whilst he an- 
nounces, from a paper, the victory over 


the enemy, and the number of ships: 


taken. . The Surgeon and bis Mates are 
rendering their assistance, whilst an in- 
trepid sailor spreads the Spanish flag at 


officer enters at the same time. with the, 
French flag under his arm, „but starts 
back, with marked emotion, upon be- 
holding ‘the situation of his Com- 
mander. - 

The Picture, generally, may be said 
to consist of two distinct groups. The 
figures on the left form a group of ofh- 
cers attendant on his Lordship; their 
countenances express a grave and de- 
cent sorrow, and âre admirably contrast- 
ed with the-group on the right, which 
consists of- sailors- flushed with the 
sounds of victory, but checked by one of 
the Surgeons, who beholds the approach 
of death in the countenance of NELson. 

.. Between these figures, all of which 
are . powerfully portrayed and cons 
trasted, are . groups of Sailors car- 
rying the wounded to the cockpit,: and 
others rendering their best tokens of rer 
gard to the dead. 

One of these smaller groups we can 
Reven too much compiend; we: mean 
that of the affectionate demeanour of a 
faithful servant’ over the ‘dead body of 
his master, Captain ADAIR. | n’ 

At the poop of the ship are stationed 
the Marines and their wounded Offi- 
cers; the Signal Lieutenant, with. his 
Midshipman, and the Master of the ship, 
with his Navigating Seamen. Under 
the poop are men stationed at a gun, 
close to which a Lieutenant is killed. ' 

In the retiring parts of the picture; 
and the perspective, are seen all the rage 
and fury of a sea fight,—ships on fire, 
others sinking, or blowing up; of some 
the masts are falling; others are neatiy 
buried in ‘their own ruins. i 

- Here every thiag.is terrible and-au- 
fal; here is sublimity in the fulness of 
its horrors.—The groups in this picture 
are composed of nearly 80 figures, and 
more than 50 of them are portraits of 
men and officers actually engaged nee 
Me. 

. Such is this picture ET which, inde- 
pendent of its excellence as a-work of 
art, we may truly say, that the circum- 
stances which produced its perfgction 
can never occur again. It is impossible 
again to collect, in the painting roon of 
the artist, those various groups of.men 
whose portraits are upon the canvass, 


. deci sea. Inthe Vita Agricole of Ta- 


‘nature. . Wath the 4/e of this eminent 


of the affection that subsisted between 
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dnd whase individual likenesses were 
riecessary for the fidelity of a composi- 
‘fion which aspires to be considered as 
a work of historical record—a work of 
fruth; and not of fancy. > > ` 

_ We shall not enter into a minute cri- 
ticism; it will be sufficient to say that 
Mr. West, in this picture, has excelled 
évety thing he has hitherto done. 

i (Belle W. Messenger. 


expression, ifvidèm dé añitehonbndo s thid 
the professor rendered, in the language 
of St. Paul; in ‘honour preferring one 
another. In his Synonima of the Latin 
languaget he discovers an acumen, and 
profundity of résearch, which qualified 
him in a very superiór degree for sw 
learned a work, and evirices that he was 
a scholar of ‘both uncommon erudition 
and singular genius. 

But the Doctor was not less remark? 


ee able for his wit than his learning. He 
For the Bort Folio. . was haturally of an irascible temper, 
' MISCELLANY. ' ‘| and he has been known, “ even in the 


rage and whirlwind-of his- passion,’ to 
be insensibly witty. The late Prinds 
pal Robertson remarking to him one 
day, that he had caused a door tobe 
struck out of an inner wall, which would 
greatly facilitate the - passage of the 
Professors to and from their class- 
rooms. “ Yes,” says Hill, “ it is jro- 
Jfessedly for the Professors, but princi- 
pally for the Principal” Mr. Dal, 
the Professor of Greek, used to spell 
his name with an i (Dalziel); -but, cot 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


It is some time since I intended 
sending you the following notice of Dr. 
Hill, late Professor of Humanity * in the 
University of Edinburgh. :-The avoca- 
tions of a laborious .employment pre- 
vented me frotn forwarding the article 
at the period I first designed. I men- 
tion this because it seems now out of 
date, the Doctor having died in De- 
eember last. T 
- The following remarks, it }s proper 
to premise, are not of a Biographical 


scholar I-am but'little acquainted. Hav- 
ing, however, attended his elass the 
usual period, I know something of his 
erudition, talents, and wit. - 

. There arecertainly very few scholars. 
of the age. so deeply versed in the Latin 
tongue as was Dr. Hil]. - His analyses 
of words and sentences in the course of 
teaching .were always jJuminous, and 
often brilliant.. By conveying to .the 
minds of his pupils the precise radical 
meaning of the words under considera- 
tion, he gave them correct-and satisfac- 
tory ideas. of their relative. power. 
Owing to his perfect knowledge of the 
relative signification of the component 
words, his translation of terms and 
phrases.was often happy. The phrase- 
inter cultrum et saxum, in allusion to 
the devoted animal, he rendered:by the 
Scotch proverb, between the deil an’ the 


in company once, wheh a gentlemant 
stranger to the Doctor, whose nW 
was Burns, made some ‘reflections o 
the Professar’s character, he remarked 
to the master of the house, “ it is voff 
natural for burne-to run down hill.” Kt 
was his custom when. a student came 
hastily into the:class-room, ard forget 
to shut the door after him, to call ot 
claude ostrum. A boy one day heglet 


waiting till the Doctor would spéaky 
says, ina voice loud enqugh to reach his 
ear, claude ostrum: claude os tuum, Te 
turns the Professor smartly. — ` 

. Though the Latin was the language 
he taught, yet, convinced of the truth 
of Horace’s remark, Graiis dedit ore T% 
tundo mura loqui, he was no lessan 

mirer of the-Greek, and perhaps equally 


a ng I 


+ The Edinburgh Reviewers criticise thid 
performance with quite as much sever], ' 
think, asjudgment.-- - -- 


citus, where the historian is speaking 


the emperor and his wife, he uses the 


* Profesor Literarum “Humanierum. - 


ceiving it to be clumsy; asked hiscoh — 
league if he should not leave outthe | 
superfluous letter. “ By all meat — 
said Hill, “ if thine z offend thee, pud 
it out, and east it from thee.” Bel — 


ing the - door, his condiscipulus, 1% — 


t IP moma 
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mastar of it. -He was particularly fond 
of Demosthenes, and.used to.say, it was 
well worth. while to study the language 
merely for the purpose of understand- 
ing his orations. -His-favourite. Roman 
author was Tacitus, whom he consi- 
dered at once an elegant writer and a 
profousid-historian. The Doctor's lec- 
tures on Roman antiquities. were ad- 
mired both for the very extensive ac- 
quaintance with the subject which they 
evinced,. and the terse and. nervous 
style in which they were written : their 
publication, I conceive, would be a va- 
luable acquisition to the republic of 
letters. o P. 


eee 


For the Port Folio. 


{In ‘the hew edition of the works of that’ 


‘stupendous medical genius, Dr: John 
Brown, we find the following curious di- 


rections from him to a hypochondriac pa- | 


tient.) . 


I know not a more powerful res: 


mote cause of melancholy than Young’s 
Night Thoughts. In this book a gloom 
is thrown upon all.nature, that 1s not 
cleared off by any consolations of grace, 
which the author could sand in com- 
pensation. The perusal of judicious! 
and elegantly written haoi, as Gib- 
bens. History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Stewart’s History 
of the Reformation of Religion in Scot- 
land, and'of the Reign of Mary, toge- 
ther with the reading of light and ele- 
gant belles lettres style, as Marmentel’s 
. Contes Moreaux, xc. might afford intel- 
lectual pleasure and amusement to our 


s- The order of. his management 
through the day may be the follow- 

.% For breakfast toast and rich soup 
made on a stow fire. A. walk before 
breakfast and a good. deał after it, a 
glass of wine in the forenoon from time 
to time. -Good broth or soup to din- 
ner, with meat of any kind he likes, but 
always the most nourishing. Several 
glasses of port or punch to be taken af- 
ter dimmer, till some enlivening effect 
3s perceived from them; and a dram 
aftei every thing heavy. An hour and 


a Malf after dinner anothcr:walk. Be- 


243. 
tween tea-time.and.supper a pame with 
cheerful company at cards, or any: 
other -play, never too long protracted.: 
A little light reading; .jocose humour- 
ous company ; avoiding that of popular. 
Presbyterian ministers, and their ad- 
mirers, and all hypocrites and thieves: 
of every description. The conversa- 
tion of the intelligent, the learned, wise: 
and sprightly, would prove balm of 
Gilead to his afflicted and drooping 
spirits. Pedants, fops, beaus 4nd pup- 
pies would, if introduced to his pre- 
sence, oceasion an hurtfal detestation. 
Lastly, the company of amiable, hand- 
some and delightful young woinen, and 
an enlivening glass.”’. = eae 


For the Port Fotio. 
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I have already named the qualities 
and pretenstons’on account’ of which F 
think the Author of the Pursuits of: Li- 
terature entitled to the esteem and ap=: 
plause of every good and every ‘wise 
man: I am not blind to his incessant‘ 
frersonal anxiety; and, ‘after reflection; 
I have not found myself authorised: to` 
deny, that this personal anxiety is ‘a 
species of vanity; a'species, however; 
which, if it have much of the weakness; 
has not all the other vices of the genus. 
I shall proceed no ‘further, without of» 
fering what, though it be no: reeom-- 
mendation of the thing, is, as it appears 
tò me, an unstrained apology for the: 
writer in whom, 'in this instance, it is 
discovered. - eo ae are 

My apology is a brief onc: I-rest it 
on the ‘situation of the author, as the” 
publisher of an anonymous production; 
a situation whieh 1 believe to be of-a 
mature strongly to tempt hinm to ego! 
tism. Writers, who say any thing of 
themselves, or their work, are com- 
monly egotists. Most prefaces, ia 
which these topics are introduced; are 
egotistical: But, in proportion aś: a 
man feels himself perfectly alone; in 
proportion as he thinks every curtain 
drawn: bétween him and the world, he 
forgoes all restraint, devotes himself td 
his own person, and removes the bridle 
from his tongue.. Circumstances dt- 
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ceive him; he feels that freedom which 
belongs to him whom no one hears or 
sees.. When, on the contrary, an au- 
thor is to show his name, which is as 
#t were his person, along with his book, 
he comes, more or less, beneath the 
public eye; he is circumspect; -he is 
reserved; he dreads the laugh; his 
pride bids him beware of censure. The 
action of the human faculties is in- 
fluenced, mechanically, by these parti- 
culars. I shall say no more, I merely 
desire to suggest, in behalf of the indi- 
vidual, that, in the situation of an ano- 
nymous writer, a. man, without being 
remarkably vain, may betray. a remark- 
able portion of vanity. He may be.a 
very vain author, without being a very 
vain man. _ 

Mr. Oldschool, there are features in 
the Pursuits of Literature (all of the 
most honourable character) which can- 
not escape a single reader. Every one 
discerns (even without the reiterated 
comments of the author) the purity of 
the principles, the independence of the 
spirit, and, what the author-has zo¢ said, 
a certain magnanimity,’ which were 
brought to the execution of that work. 
On the talents, zeal, and uprightness of 
the author, I have before insisted; and 
it may have seemed tautological; to add 
- the name of liberality: but ufrighiness, 
as applied to an author, may ‘be under- 
stood merely of intention or theory; 
whereas, liberality is uprightness in 
practice. . ae 

: Now, than the Author of the Pursuits 
of Literature, what other writer,. what 
partisan, what zealous partisan, has 
spôken ‘ with: moré temperance, with 
more liberality of those, whose princi- 
ples, opinions, or conduct, he detested ? 
Is there a single instance in which, 
however decided his censure, he be- 
trays the acrimony of censure ‘—TIn this 
respect, in spite of all that has been 
said, I do not hesitate to call the Pur- 
suits of Literature a model for satirical 
writing. The persons who are ridi- 
culed, reproved, or condemned, are 
touched only in their conduct: the au- 
thor is no where their personal enemy ; 
he uses no invective; he never im- 
peaches the heart; nor, though he 
charge them with the misuse of their 
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“understanding, : does; hë ‘ever insiguate 


their want of it. In a word, we didnot 
need the data which he has thought 
proper to give,-to pronounce him a 
gentleman: -he never thinks with the 
vulgar. `. ar a 
Which, . of -all the antagonists of 
Rousseau, has spoken: of him with se 
much Aumanity, along with derision!— 
I shall transcribe both -his poetry and 
his prose,-as they stand,:- at the con- 
mencement of the fourth dialogue: `, 
But chief, Equality’s vain priest, Rousse, 
A sage in sorrow nurs’d, and gaunt with 
woe, .. G 3 es : 
By persecution train’d, and Popish zeal, 
Ripe ee wrongs, to frame the dire sp- 
. peal, N f 
What time his work THE C1T1ZEN began, 
And gave to France the social ‘savage, Man. 
< Rousseau (1 speak of him only asa 
‘ political writer) by the unjustifiable, ar- 
‘ bitrary and cruel proceedings against 
‘ him, and his. writings, and his person, 
‘in France (where he was a stranger, 
“and to whose tribunals’ he was not 
‘amenable) was stimulated ‘to pursue 
‘ his researches into the origin and ex- 
‘ pedience of such government, and sch 
‘ oppression (which, otherwise, he pro- 
‘bably never. would have discussed), 
‘ till he reasonéd himself into the des 
‘ perate doctrine of political equality, 
‘and gave to the world. his fatal pr 
‘sent, Zhe Social Contract.’ ae 
Of the Social Contract he speaks 0 
terms sufficiently to the - purpose; bit 
for its author, how much tenderness 
how many topics of defence, -what phi 
losophical penetration into the causes 
of error!—He was a sage, nursed in st- 
row, and gaunt with woe, trained by fit: 
secution, and rifte with hie wronges—(0 
do what? to frame the dire APPEAL: 
as if his book had been wrung from 
him, in the bitterness of his heart;—*" 
APPEAL from.his oppressors. He wes 


stimulated by unjustifiable, arbitrary, and 


cruel. proceedings against him, to pu" 
sue his ‘researches into the origin a 
expedience of such government, and € 
euch oppression, which otherwise he 
probably never would -have discusse 
till he reasoned himectf into the most 
desperate doctrine. - ' , 

Again, in his critiques on the Pob- 
tical Justice, and the Enquirer of Mt 
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‘Godwin, how -much liberality is there 
Hot evinced? Are we nauseated with 
coarse invective? Never. The ridicule 
invited. by the Enquirer, receives the 
-vehicle of playful and gentlemanly hu- 
‘mour. The more important character 
of the. Political Justice calls for a diffe- 
rent rod; but, does he call names? Ne- 
ver. Still, he is a gentlemen: he speaks 
as a gentleman to the man; as an apos- 
tle, to-the doctrine; and who does not 
ee the. energy imparted. by this de- 
meanour!—‘.I can allew Mr. Godwin, 
“and other speculative. writers on go- 
“vernment,: to be ingenious.: I can 
“laugh at their metaphysics, and even 
‘be amused with their pantomime fan- 
‘ cies, as such. But, when I. know that 
«their theories are designed -to be 
‘brought into. action, and when. they 
‘ tell. us, that they hate violence, blood- 
< shed, revolution, and misery, and that 
“truth and happiness are.their objects, 
‘I open my eyes to see, and my ears 
“to.hear; and, having honestly exerted 
t both faculties, I declare, from private 
‘conviction. and from. public expe- 
“rience, that I oppose the admission of 
< their doctrines, . whether recommend- 
t ed. by. Thomas Paine.. or William 
t Godwin.’ 

Lastly, on the question of. liberality, 
aquality which.I attribute in a high de- 
gree to this writer, and which is enough 
to secure him a great character, let us 
hear him on. the name -of fihilosofihy, 
that. name on which the. meaner disci- 
ples of- his school imagine, in our. day; 
to be the legitimaws,butt of every thing 
that - low minded folly- can invent or 
echo:—‘. Great and. venerable is. the 
“name. of. the.true philosophy. -The 

‘.word-may be disgraced for a season ; 
“but the Zove .of wisdom.must always 
: command respect.’ Dialogue III, Anal 
note. + 

Mr. Oldschool, governed by the 
principle avowed. by the. author him- 
self, ‘.I defend no faults in any man’s 

~works’—I have-not suffered. my general 
partiality to lead me into an entire con- 
‘tradiction of those who charge him with. 
-vanity,- with. insufferable vanity; but. I 
flatter. myself that the impression which 
my observations are calculated to make, 
ie, that the vanity, though it may be. 
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‘sustainable charges. | 


the rest. 
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real, is not quite.so gross or. so univer- 


sal, as to be insufferable. . I think that 
I have so far succeeded in the task of 
vindication, as to reduce the number of 
To be believed 
to be the.sole author of the book,-is a 
point which the writer has certainly 
much at heart; and, as this point is of 
no importance in a public view, we can- 
not but attribute the anxiety betrayed 
concerning it,. to private, personal, and 
egotistical feelings; feelings which we 
can readily pardon; but. then, to.offer 
pardon is to-impeach: feelings,. in 
short, which. we do not so much think 
it weakness to entertain, as to. betray. 
Admitting this charge, which surely 
ts not capital, what remains? I think 
that there must be an acquittal upon all 
: The author’s consciousness 
of.the excellence. or. greatness of his 
design I should be sorry to say I-have 
defended; for it can need defence from 
no man: I have given it my applause. 


His contempt of the strength of his ad- . 


versaries is what every champion who 
feels, may express. . His remarks. on 
his own situation in life are real illuse 
trations.of his. work: it is valuable to 


know, that.we are not listening. to the 


spleen or prejudices of any professional 
man, of: any profession: whatever; and. 
the author’s. declaration assists us in 
‘discovering. the -fact.- As-to the con- 
cluding sentence of the paragraph to 


which I am now alluding (Introductory 


Letter), it has been printed by his cri- 
tics with an emphatic word, calculated 
to.support the charge of vanity in.re- 


-gard to the work; .but.the emphasis i 1S 


‘forced, and not only forced, but false :-— 
‘ But if my laurel, which I have now 
‘planted, should thicken. round the 
‘“temple.of my. retirement, the pillars 
‘will. support it. The materials. are 
‘solid, and the ground is firm.’ The 
true. emphasis’ is this:—* But, if my 
‘laurel. which I have now.. planted, 
‘should thicken: round the temple of 
£ my retirement, the pillars will support 

¢it.’.&c. -And where is.the dreadful, 
the insufferable vanity of this! What is 
the meaning of the allegory? The au- 


thor has previously said, ‘ Privacy 1S 


‘my lot.’——He says, I am a private un- 
known man; I am. now. adventuring a 
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candidate. inte the world, now /denting 
alaurel; it may drag my name from 
obscurity; it may ‘thicken. round the 
temple. of my retirement: but I have 
the satisfaction to know, that my cha- 
racter has nothing to fear from noto- 
riety; the pillars will support it, the 
materials are solid, and the ground is 
firm :—I am a private, unknown man; 
but, become known when I will, I shall 
meyer be found to be but an honorable 
one. Is this vanity? Is this a vain, an 
empty, a trivial motive of exultation ? 
As it-not possible for.a man to risk the 
jllustration of a dishonored name! and 


may not an unknown man be allowed to 


indulge no vanity, but an honest pride 
(which God grant we may none of us 
ever want!) in making this declaration? 
or.may he not sq far endeavour to pre- 
possess the world. in his. behalf?—-Un- 
known, I am open to the assault of 
every. prejudice :. I tell. you, that, if 
known, I should not be. despised —-He 
says, I have now f/anted a laurel; but 
the critic supposes him to say, I have 
aow planted a laurel. He means, I 
have now fiianted a laurel, which may 
or may net thrive; but, if it should, I 
shall nut blush to.be found under it. 
Ue dares kindle a light; for he is. not 
afraid that we, should see his face —As 
ito the rest, here, as elsewhere, he might 
-have delivered himself with less, am- 
dhaguity. n ane : 
-To the charge of vanity, as it respects 
-his poetical talents, I confess, that J am 
vein enough to think that I have given 
-a Satisfactory reply ; and thus I am free 
to return to my position, that the. va- 
nity of being allowed to be the sole au- 
‘thor ef the book is the unremovable 
Stain. It was ‘chiefly to lessen the in- 
sufferableness of this, by setting by its 
‘Side some. memoranda of the transcen- 
‘dent merits of the work, that I thought 
I could usefully write ;, and this task I 
‘Shall now bring to an end by transcrib- 
ang the conclusion of the preface to the 
first dialogue, in which will be seen the 
sentiments, not-of vanity, but of .the 
hest principle of action :-— 

‘ We may (for we can) all of us con- 
‘ tribute to the assistance, and thé com- 
+ fort, and the good of others, and to 
* the stability of social happiness. The 
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< sword, the. voice, and the pèn must be 
‘ resolutely and decisively called into 


€ action for defenge, for counsel, for ad. 


< monition, and for censure. Satirical 
‘ writing I must submit to the imputa- 
‘ tion of. ill-nature, though I see no ne- 
$ cessary connection between them. In 


‘ my opinion, satire has nothing todo 


‘with good-nature or with ill-nature. 


< Its office respects the public good | 
© alone, and- the interests of the com: 


‘munity. It is frequently designed w 
< supply the laws in all cases which are 
“ beyond their jurisdiction.. From such 
‘courts it appeals to perhaps a still 
¢‘ higher tribunal, that of public opinin, 
‘ character and reputation. 

‘ Such.are my. ideas; yet I am sur 


‘I have nothing of the wild American — 
‘in my composition; I never wished — 


‘to destroy any man, either to inhert 
‘his wit or plunder him of his under 
‘standing. But, I will bow to no Cy: 
¢ rill of Alexandria, to no executive d 
‘rector of a modern republic, to m 
‘lordly president of ‘factious councils 
* of democratic delegates, or of sockeus 
‘in open defiance of established aubo 
‘rity in regulated empires. Then 
* darkness; mized with fire, arid volume 
‘of smoke are rolling from’ the. mout 
Caf the cavern. 1 love no ‘athe 
< French bishops, nor arftacked ganr 
‘ marians in England; We mus 
‘ all assist in our various repaaies 
‘ feel and açt as public.man. .. In tm 
< like these, we may ‘assume a Tiri% 
< a character, a courage, and a fire 
‘not originally owsgpwn. I. protot 
“have no private -animosity in my & 
4 ture; but I come. forth (boldly-cn 
< I confess, but as k ought to do) in be 
‘ half of my cauntry, her literature, 
‘Jaws, ‘her-religion, and. her gore 
‘ment... Nor would I. publish tbe 
‘ poem, bat from a full conviction’ 
s fendencd te promote the public eoelferes 
+ in its degree and according to 18 be) 
‘ ject, when it is (if ever it should 
‘ studied and considered with 
< tiality.” | be ai 
The words underlined in tbis Pa 
sage as wel -as in that first. ©. 
quoted, are printed by the author 
the lige characteE pases 
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z’: *MEÑOIRS OF CUMBERLAND. 
[This interesting work, ‘which has lately ap- 
. peared in-America, ‘will not: fail of being 
.; Tead and admired, by every man of science 
. and taste. .It is replete. with events that 

. come home to the feelings, and engage, 

with the warmth and ardour of friendship, 

thosé social and endearing affections, which 

God- has. infused into our nature, for the 

wisest and most benevolent purposes. Mr. 

_ Cumberland, in tracing the various actions 

of his own life, and delineating the out-- 

lines of those, with whom he had commu- 
nion and fellowship, during a long course 
of. literary and political-labours, has uni- 
formly evinced the character of a scholar, 
` a poet, a statesman, and a christian.—lIt is 

impossible to read this work, without pro- 

- fit and instruction; or to close a sentence | 
of it withont feeling an emotion of esteem 
for its distinguished author.—We shall re- 
sort frequently to the subject, and doubt 
ae our selections will be highly approved 
of. } 


er 
, 


- 


EXTRACTS. 


“ At the close of the year 1804, whilst 
I am still in possession of my faculties, 
though full of years, I sit down to give 
a history of my life and writings. I do 
not undertake the task lightly and with- 
out deliberation, for I have weighed the 
difficulties, and am prepared to meet 
them. T have lived so lang: in this 
world, mixed so generally with man- 
kind, and written so voluminously and 
so variously, that I trust my motives 
cannot be greatly misunderstood, if with 
strict attention to truth, and in simplici- 
ty of style, I:pursue my narrative, saying 
nothing ‘more. of the ‘immediate object 
ofthese memoirs, ‘than in honour and 
conscience I am warranted to say.” 

Speaking-of Dr. Richard Bentley, his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Cumberland | 


remarks: “.He recommended it as a | 


very essential duty in parents to be par- 
ticularly attentive to the first dawnings 
of reason in their children; and his own 
practice was the best illustration of his 
doctrine; for he was the most patient 
hearer and most favourable interpreter 
of first attempts at argument and mean- 
ing. that I ever knew. When. was | 
rallied by my mother, for roundly as- | 
serting that I never slefit, I remember 

full well his: calling on me to account 
for it; and when F explained it by say- 

ing I never knew myself to be asleep, 

and therefore supposed J never slept at 
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all, he gave mé credit for my defence, 


and said to my mother, ‘ Leave: your 


boy in possession of his opinion; he has 
as-clear a conception of sleep, and at 
least as comfortable an one, as the phi- 
losophers who puzzle their brains about 
it, and do not rest so well.” ti. 

Speaking of the same character, he 
observes: “ When the Spectators were 


in publication I have heard my mother 


say he took great delight in hearing 
them Tead to him, and was particularly 
amused with the character of Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; that he took his literary 
decease most seriously to heart. She 
also told me, that, when in conversa- 
tion with him on the subject of -his 
works, she found occasion to lament 
that. he had bestowed so great a portion 
of his time and talents upon criticism, 


instead of employing them upon origi- 
nal composition, he acknowledged the 
justice of her regret with extreme sen- 
sibility, and remained for-a considera- 
ble time thoughtful, and seemingly 
embarrassed by the nature of her re- 


mark; at last, recollecting himself, he 


said, * Child, I am sensible I have. 


not always turned my. talents. to the 
proper use for which I should presume 


they were given to me:—yet I have 


done something for the honor of my 
God, and the edification ef my fellow 
creatures :—but the wit and genius 


of those old heathens beguiled me, and 


s I despaired of raising myself up to 
their standard upon fair ground, I 
thought the only chance J had of look- 
ing over their heads was to get. upon 
their shoulders.” ai 

For the Port Folio. — 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


The language of true feeling par- 
takes of the same strain in every mouth. 
Opcning Cowper’s letters to-day, I was 
impressed with the strong resemblance 


the poet’s seventy-fourth Familar Epis- 
| ‘tle bears to one in the Sorrows of Wer- 


ter: € When my father died,’ says 

Cowper, ‘I was young, too young to 

‘ have reflected much. He was rector 

‘of Berkhamstead, and there I was 

‘born. There was neither Me, nor 

EDAte E seagate . I was sent for 
| Ee 
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¢ from London to attend him in his last 
s illness, and he died just before I ar- 
‘rived. Then, and not till then, [I felt, 
s for the first time, that I and my na- 
‘tive place were disunited forever.’ 

I am always thrown into violent fits 
and starts when I see Goethe’s exalted 
work in the hands of a female merely 


gartous. 

é What book, miss,—permit ‘me— 
‘are you reading?” 

< The Sorrows of Werter, sir.’ 

< You admire it, miss Wilhelmina ?” 

¢Oh! a lovely style, sir.’ 

¢ That is———hem.’— 

¢ The style is very Aandsome, sir.’ 

‘You have read the whole of it?’ 

< Oh! through and through, sir.’ 

¢ What scene, miss, particularly i in- 
€ terested you!” 

¢ Oh, sir! where Charlotte is cutting 
¢ bread and butter for the children.” 

P. S. I was going to make a compa- 
rison; but; comparisons; as Mrs. Slip- 
slop says, are odorous. 

I am, &c. 
X; Y. 
_ WARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, lagies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 

- Addison’s satire is always accompa- 
nied with a smile. 
‘ragraphs are proofs: 

` «& About a week ago, not being able 
to sleep, I got up and put on my magi- 
'cal ring; and with a thought trans- 
ported myself into a chamber where, 
I saw a light. I found it inhabited by 
a celebrated beauty, though she is of 
that species of women which we call a 


slattern. Her head-dress and one of} 
her shoes lay upon a chair, her petti- 


coat.in one corner of the room, and her 
girdle, that had a copy of verses made 
upon it but the day before, with her 
thread stockings, in the middle of the 
floor. I was so foolishly officious, that 


I could not forbear gathering up her | 


‘cloaths together, to lay them. upon the 


chair that stood by her bedside; when, | 


to my great surprise, after a little mut- 
tering, he cried out, ¢ What do you 
do? let my petticoat alone.’ 


a virgin.’ 


The following paq 


I was! 
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startled at first, but soon found that she 
was in a dream; being one of thos: 
who, to use Shakspeare’s expression 
are ‘ so loose of thought’ that they ut- 
ter in their sleep every thing tha. 
passes in their imagination. I now lef. 
the apartment of this female rake.” . 


“ The first person that passed by m 
was a lady that had a particular shynes: 
in the cast of her eyes, and a mare thar 
ordinary reservedness im all the part: 
of her behaviour. She seemed to look 
upon man as an obscene creature, with 
a certain scorn and fear of him. In the 


| height of her airs, I touched her gently 


with my wand, when, to my unspeak- 
able surprise, she fell upon her back 
and kicked up her heels in such a man- 
ner, as made me blush in my sleep. 
As I was hasting away from this un- 
disguised prude, f; saw a lady in earnest. 
discourse with another, and overheard 
her say with some vehemence, ¢ never 
tell me of him, for I am resolved to die 
I had a curiosity to try her; 
but as soon as I laid my wand upon her 


‘head, she immediately fell in labour. 
‘My eyes were diverted from her bya 


man and his wife, who walked near me 


‘hand in hand, after a very loving man- 


ner! I gave each of them a gentle tap, 
and the next instant saw the woman in 
breeches and the man with a fan in 
his hand.” 


Nothing has been so often explained 


"| and yet so little understood, as sinpli- 


city in writing. It is in fact no ether 
than beautiful nature, without affecta 
tion or extraneous ornament. In sla- 
tuary, itis the Venus of Medicis; in 
architecture, the Pantheon.. 


Once, alas! a heart I had 
Gay as May-day morning, 
Till, by chance f met a lad, 
That day was sorrow’s dawning. 
The lad he play’d a lover’s part, 
And seem’d so blithe and merry, 
That soon I lost my simple heart, 
To Pat of Londonderry. 


He vow’d my hopes he’d never blight, 
But, ne’er his promise keeping, 
Tho’ oft he swore my eyes were bright, 
He dimm’d those eyes by weeping: 
And now he fills that heart with pain 
He found so blithe and merry, 
. Ah, could I get my heart again, 
From Pat of Londonderry ! 
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ANECDOTE OF GARRICK, 

« Weli, authenticated, but not generally known. 

It may be recollected, that the ave- 
hue, leading to the boxes of old Drury, 
was through Vinegar Yard. In this 
passage an old Spider, better known, 
perhaps, by the name of a Procuress, 
had spread her web, alias, opened a bag- 
nio, and obtained a plentiful living by 
preying on those who unfortunately or 
mprudently fell. into. her clutches. 
Those who are-not unacquainted with 
Haddocks will understand the loose fish: 


Į allude to, who beset her doors, and’ 


accosted with smiles or insults every one 
that passed. It happencd that a neble 
lord, in his way to the Theatre, with 
his. two daughters under his arm, was 
grossly attacked by this band of ‘ flam- 
ing ministers.” He immediately went 
behind the scenes, and insisted on see- 
ing Mr. Garrick, to whom he repre- 
sented his case; and so roused the ven- 
¢eance of the little manager, that he in- 
stantly, full of wrath, betook himself to 
this unholy Sybil, 


i Taan ue with Cacus; Vulcan was their 
Foul ofapring both of healthless fumes and 


Finding her at the mouth of her ca-- 
vern, he quickly gave vent to his rage in 
the most buskined strain, and concluded 
by swearing that he would have her 
ousted. To this assault she was not 
backward in reply, but soon convinced 
him that she was much more powerful 
in abusive eloquence than Rosciaus, 
though he had recourse in his speech to 
Milton’s ¢ hell born bitch,’ and other 
phrases of similar celebrity, whilst she 
depended on her own natural resources. 
Those to whom this oratory is not new 
have no need of my reporting any of it; 
and those to whom it is a perfect mis- 
tery, boast a ‘ state more gr acious;’ 
and are the more happy for their ig- 
norance. None of this rhapsody, how- 
ever, although teeming with blasphe- 
my and abuse, had any effect on Gar- 
rick, and he would have remained un- 
moved, had she not terminated in the 
following manner, which-so excited the 
laughter of the collected mob, and dis- 
concerted ‘ the soul of Richard,’ that, 
Without another wora to say, he hastily 
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took shelter in the Theatre. Putting 
her arms a-kimbo, and letting down 
each side of her mouth with wonder- 
ful expression of contempt, she ex- 
elaimed: ‘ You whipper snapper; you 
oust me? You be d—d! My house is 
as good as yours; aye, and better too. 

I can come into yours whenever I like, 
and see the best you can do for a shilling ; 
but damme, if you, or any bady else,’ 
shall come inta mine for less than a Af- 
een enay negus!” | a 


A WESTERLY BREEZE. 


The late Mr. Hall, author of the 
Crazy Tales,.was with all his wit and hu- 
mour often oppressed with very unplea- 
sant hypochondriac affections. In one 
of these fits, at Skelton Castle, in York- 
shire, he kept his chamber, talked of 
death and the east winds in synonymous 
terms, and could not be persuaded by 
his friends to mount his horse and dis- 
sipate his blue devils by. air and exer- 
cise. Mr. Sterne, who was at this time 
one of his visitants, finding that no rea- 
son could prevail against the fancies of 
his friend, bribed an active boy .to scale 
the turrets of the castle, turn the wea- © 
ther-cock due west, and fasten it with a 
chord to that point. Mr. Hall arose 
from his bed as usual, oppressed and un- 
happy; when casting his eyes through a 
bow window to the turret, and seeing the 
wind due west, he immediately joined 
his company at breakfast, ordered his 
horse to be saddled, and enlivened the 
morning’s ride with his fatetions hu- 
mour—execrating, easterly, winds, and 
launching forth in praise of ‘western 
breezes. This continued for three or 
four days, till, unfortunately, the chord 
breaking which fastened the weather- 

cock, it turned at once to the easterly 
position, and Mr. Hall retreated to his 
chamber, without having the least sus- 
picion of the trick which his cousin 
Shandy had played upon him. - 


Tue Tueatre—dAnother distur- 
bance happened last night at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in Consequence of the 
absence of Cooke, who was to have per- 
formed Peregrinc, inthe Comedy of John 
Bull, but who did not attend and could not 
be found—Kemble came forward, and 
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made a liberal excuse for Cooke, con- . ODE TO MEDITATION: » 
ceiving that some untoward accident had Oli! guide me to some moonlight glade, 
detained him. . At length, after a scene To rural ways, or silent shade, 
of turbulence and confusion, Brunton | Where Pe seers oer beds. of amber 
beg phi z pia ae al erty A To hear the merry bells; or pes bat late, 
medy : Nee oe That cheer the sylvan scene when all is 
have a respect for the talents of Cooke, | _ i mute, 

and understand that, except in moments | Averting oft the secret powers of woe. 

of revelry, he conducts himself very Attend me, as the setting day | 
properly in private life; but his fre- | The western hills with varied light ilumes, 
quent acts of negligence in professional e Inay eae e aa at! 
duty deserve severe .reprobation, and la 

are calculated wholly to exhaust the pa- 

tient toleration of the public. 


y 
For then I love to pace the grass-wom 


way 
Through church-yard dim, and midst the 
mould’ring tombs 
-` To drop the sacred tribute of a tear. 
But when the funeral hymn is heard to swell 
Along the twilight pathway on the gale, 
Then meet me in some sainted pile, 
Where gloomy horror seems to smile, 
And glim’ring tapers cast a feeble light 
` Upon the sculptur’d mansions of the dead; 
-> Dark seat of silent Melancholy. - 
- Or if I seek yon gloomy spreading yew, 
When death-birds. pierce with shrieks the 
ear of night, 
To weep beside misfortune’s cold desth- 


BORD CHIEF JUSTICE HOLT. 


_ In the reign of Queen Ann, in 1704, 
several freemen of the borough of 
Aylesburgh had been refused the liberty 
of voting at an election for a member 
of Parliament, though they proved their 
qualifications as such. The law in 
this case imposes a fine on the return- 
ing officer of 10001. for every offence. 
On this principle they applied to Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, who desired the offi- 
cer to be arrested. The house of com- 
mons, alarmed at this step, passed an or- 
der in the house to make it penal for ei- 
ther judge, counsel or attorney, to assist 


ed, | 

O’ergrown with deadly weeds of sable 
hue =e 

Teach me to feel the sorrows that I moum 

Of those departed; let the breath 


at the trial ; however, the Lord Chief |. Folly 
Justice, and several lawyers, were hardy Taint not the mind with thoughts w- 
enough to oppose this order, and holy 


But, as with inspiration fraught, its powers 
-> display, '’ 
Whilst Friendship bends to kiss the hallow 


oat clay. a | 7 
_Sublimely when the bosom of the ocean 
swells, 
And billows onward roll with hideous roar, 
Lashing with idle rage th’ impending steep, 
Then let me feel the impulse of thy power, 
In. sea-worn clifis, or hollow winding 
dells, 
That echo the wild howlings of the deep, 
And the loud groan of misery, : 
The sea-bird’s scream, and lover’s frantic 


brought it to the court of King’s bench. 
The house, highly irritated at this con- 
tempt of their order, sent a sergeant at 
arms for the Judge to appear before 
them; but that resolute defender of the 
Jaws bade him, with a voice of authority, 
begone; on which they sent a second 
message by their speaker, attended by as 
many members as espoused the mea- 
sure. After the Speaker had delivered 
the message, his Lordship replied to him 
in the following remarkable words: “ Go 
back to your chair, Mr. Speaker, within 
these five minutes, or you may depend 
on it I will send you to Newgate: you 
Speak of your authority, but I tell you 
J sit here as an interpreter of the laws, 
and a distributor of justice; and were 
the whole house of commons in your 
belly, I would not stir one step.’* The. 
Speaker was prudent enough to retire, 
and the house were equally prudent to 
let the affair drop. ` | 


im cry=— ` ` P 
As sinks the shatter’d bark deep in the 
foaming tide. j 


Mountains forcibly. strike the-imag'- 
nation, and excite our curiosity. There 
is not, perhaps, any thing in all nature 
that impresses an unaccustomed spec- 
tator with such ideas of awful solemnity 
as these immense piles of Natures 
crecting, that seem.to mock the mi- 
nuteness of human magnificence. 


- -e 
4 
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The following. witty. poem makes a 
very conspicuous and brilliant figure in 
one of the most elegant of the English 
Poetical Miscellanies. l 
' EUPHROSYNE, 

. BY THEOPHILUS SWIFT, ESQ. 

. Says Venus one day to her vagabond son, 
Where so fast, you sly rogue, with those 
i darts do you run? SA 
What ere maid have you destin’d to 
> die.. > : i 

By.the grace of a limb, or the 

eye? | 
Is woman your aim ?—Prithee tell me the 


glance of an 


truth, . 
Or hast thou resolv’d that some innocent 


t X you ’ 
Should burn by the torch that you wave in 
. . Jour hand? > | a Eg 
Though small be its flame, tis a terrible 
_ brand. | 
Thè undutiful boy to his mother replies, 
What, boots it to -you by my arrow who dies? 
Orwhom by my torch I’ve resolv’d to de- 
. stroy, gar e ti ° i 
An unfortunate maid or an innocent boy, 
But since, like your son, you are curious to 
know, Si , 
Ti e on the business that takes me be. 
aan eae ee a 
A poet there lives‘in‘a place where a tree ` 
Overshadows the door, and his death I de- 


cree. a > 
Not always I feign with my tears and my 
„tricks; |. PATE Ky 
And I swear, by the flood of implacable styx, 
Pll roast him alive for my pastime to-mor- 
ae TOW Sen GE we SE ; a a ee 
For wo is my joy, and my pleasure’ is sor- 
; _ row. . 7 4 $ yo, 
. Tormentor of maids and destroyer of men, 
(Regumes the gay queen, as she questions 
again), . 
With your: joys and your woes will you ne- 
_ver have done? Met nak oe 
And when did the poet offend you; my son? 
Should song and the muses refine with their 
fire | 
The soul of the bard and their raptures in- 
spire 
Must he die for your sport? and has mis- 
' chief decreed ae a 
On Feeling’s own altar its victim should 
bleed? 


Ah, spare: him! but. when were you 


known to hear reason, l 
Though frequent your visits, they’re never 
in season, 
Yet mind me for once—I’m in search of a 


ve bo 
That one of my Graces purloin’d from a Love. 
miss’d it this morn; and it certainly flew 


0 the regioris below with that hussey Miss- 


Eu, 


RL 
If.the thief and. the, theft to. my atms you 
i restore, = ., E ang š 
A kiss shall be yours, or perbaps something 
more. ° * - > 7 pene 


Her grief he regards with a laugh, and ah 
i hah! = 0 S oe 


“Tis little you know of the matter, mamma, ` 


Rejoin’d the young rogue. Don’t you know 


_ it was I aan e | 

Sent Phrossy to earth with your dove from | 
the sky, ~ > eo | 

Sweet Phrossy, whose taste and whose ele- 

. gance stole ` MERY Di 

From Virtue her grace—the mild grace of 
the soul, 


Nor grieve, dear mamma, that the fugitive Eu 

Gives one grace to earth while the skies 
‘have their two; > ` Py 

Your dove she conceals in the heaven of her 
breast, . ea i 

And that mansion of peace he mistakes for 

. his-nest ; a ; , 
To ***** they flew: I directed them there, 
And all that behold shall adore and despair. 


The poet shall pray, but his prayer shall be 

vain ' ' i 

He never ‘knew pleasure who never knew 
_+ pain to S oo 

To-morrow he dies! and PII sharpen his 

With the sting of disdain and the anvil of 


scorn, ` ' 
In *****s lov’d person strike home to his 


eart, 
And Euphrosyne’s self shall determine the 
dart. l 


Among a company of honest Pats in 
the purlieus of St. Giles’s, it was propo- 
sed by.the host to make a gift of a cou- 
ple of fowls to him that off hand should 
write six lines of his own composing. 
Several of the merry crew attempted 
unsuccessfully to gain the prize. At 
length the wittiest among them thus en- 
ded the contest :— , 

s‘ Good friends if I’m to make a pom, 
Excuse me if I just step home, 

Two lines already !—be not cru’/, 

Consider honies, I’m a fool. 

There’s four lines! now Ill gain the fowls, 
With which I soon shali fill my bowls.” 


Lorp Ersxrnx is the first Statesman 
who is known to have danced, during his 
possession of the Great Seal, since,the 
days of Elizabeth, when there was a 


‘Lord Keeper, who, like him, united 


gaiety of manners with great talents 
and integrity —Gray alludes to this in 
these lines, | se. 
c My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, _.- 
The Seals and Maces danc’d before him.” 

r 
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> The ‘style of Hosea, above all the 
other prophets, is vehement and im- 
passioned; it is poetical in the very 
highest degree. In maxim solemn, 
sententious, brief: in persuasion pathe- 
tic;:in reproof severe; in its allusions 
_ always beautiful and striking, often sub- 
lime; rich in igs images; bold in hy- 
erbole; artificial though perspicuous 
in-its allegory : possessing, in short, ac- 
cording to the variety of the matter, all 
the characters by which poetry in any 
language is distinguished from prose. 
The close of his prophecies much 
resembles those moral sentences with 
which the Greek tragedies are usually 
closed by the chorus. But, for the 
weightiness of the matter, and the sim- 
plicity, brevity and. solemnity of easy 
umaffécted diction, it is not to be equal- 
Jed by any thing the attic Muse, in her 
soberest mpos ever ‘Produced. 


The great end of uie says Dr. 
Johnson, is to give cheerfulnegs to those 
hours, which splendor cannot gild, and 
acclamation cannot exhilarate. Those 
soft intervals of unbended amusement, 
in which a man shrinks to his natural 
dimensions, and throws aside the orna- 
ments or disguises which he feels, in 
privacy, to. be, useless incumbrances, 
and.to lose all the effect when they be- 
come familiar. . To be happy at home is 
the ultimate result of all ambition; the 
end to which every enterprise and labour 
tends, andof which every desire prompts 
the prosecution. 
that every man must be known, by those 


who would make a just estimate either |. 
of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and | 
embroidery are alike occasional, and the 


mind is .often dressed for show in 
painted honour and fictitious benevo- 
dence. 


"One day, the prince of 


great talker, who, by his continucd lo- 
quacity, had sct the prince asleep. The 
orator, impaticnt of any inattention, 
pulled the prince frequently by the 
sleeve.: “ My good friend,” replied 
the prince, “ either let me rest, or do 
not talk me to sleep.” i 


eS e panai => Rg ~~ = l 


. It is. indeed at home : 


j and ceremonies of the Protestant Epis- 
į copal church, of which she was a 
had! 
geken with him in bis carriage a ee 
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OBITUARY. 

On the Ist ultimo, Society was de- 
prived of one of its brightest ornaments, 
and her friertds of ah irivaluable blessing, 
by the suddén death of Mrs. Anna Ran- 
DOLPH CRAIK, the truly amiable con- 
sort of the honorable William Craik, 
late one of the members for the State 
of Virginia in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States.- She was 
the daughter of William Fitzhugh, Es- 
quire, of Alexandria. 

This lady had accompanied her hus- 
band to Bath, for the benefit of his 
health; soon after their atrival there, 
she was attacked by. symptoms of Net 


vous Fever, which induced them to en 


deavour to return, but by the time she 
reached Martinsburgh, the disease had 


| advanced in so rapid and alarming a 
{ manner, that they could proceed no fur- 
] ther, and-there, in-the course of a few 


days, in defiance of every possible ex- 
ertion of medical skill, the irresisti- 
ble mandate of Death summoned her 
to. give. an account of her Stewart 
ship. She left this world in the 24th 
year of her age. “ What pathos in the 
date!” « | l 
Inshrined in as delicate and beautiful 
a form as ever graced the female ghar 
racter, she possesed a mind € 
by. general information, ‘and polished 
by every polite accomplishment, to 
gether ‘with a disposition mild, ank 
mated,. and affectionate, and a heart 
glowing with the, purest and most ac- 
tive impulses of benevolence. 
This singular assemblage of virtues 
and of excellences. was. dignified - and 
refined by a confirmed attachment to 
the Christian religion, and the most 
exemplary observance of all the rites 


member. 

Her deportment in domestic life was 
such as excited the admiration and af: 
fection of all who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of her acquaintance. Thus, 


s BA bright, transient, chaste, like morn- 
dew, 
t Ske sparkled, was eakale; and Aone to 
. Heav’n. i 


i. ee a eer 
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For the Port Folio. 


{ines occasioned by attending the Examination 
of the Students in St.. Mary's College, Bal- 
tımore. l 
Ye happy youths, who tread, with willing 

feet, , i 

The path to Learning’s venerable seat; 

Where Truth’s faif form in classic shades 

is found, 

And Science breathes her inspiration round ; 

Oh say, while Youth yet folds yeu in her 

arms, . os 

And Hope yet flatters with delusive charms, 

While Joy attends companion of your way, 

And no dark cloud obscures your infant day, 

How sweet to range the Academic bow’r, 

And cull with eager hand each classic 

fowr: ad : 

To dwell with tapture on each mighty name 

That shines resplendent on the roll of fame, 

And cafch a spark of that celestial fire 

That rous’d the hero, or that wak’d the lyre! 

How o to dwell on Homer’s glowing 

iné, l S 

Homer the great High Priest of all the Nine: 

And hear the lettet’d prince of Roman song 

Pour the rich tide of melody along: 

With festive Horace—sprightliest son of 

mirth, 

Whom attic doves instructed at his birth, 

Press the rich clusters of the teeming’ vine, 

And pledge, in lyric draughts, the tuneful 

Nine: > 

Or Kst the Teian bard, whose sportive- soul 

Glows in his verse and sparktes in his bowl, 

Thrill all the madd’ning raptures of -his lyre, 

While melting spirits wanton on the wire : 

Or, if the mind in sorrow love to share, 

And seek another’s load of grief to bear ; 

Then pensiye pour o’er Curtius’ flow’ry page, 

And mourn th’ effects of Macedonian rage, 

Sigh for Darius from his empire hurl’d, 

A splendid ruin to instruct the world. 


‘ Not to the ancients only‘are confin’d - 

The various pleasures of the student’s mind. 

‘Tis his with fancy’s eye to range each 
clime, 

And e’en arrest the ‘ feather’d feet of Time,’ 

To pierce wherever truth or science shone, 


And make the labours of the world his:own. 


Hence, tho’ to one smal] spot of earth con- 
fin’d, : at | 
We-view. the daring ardour of his mind 
Look thro’ all nature with a single glance, 
Shew what depends on fate, and what on 
chance, 
With Newton trace the comet on its way, 


Or count each beam of light that gilds the day, , 


Delighted mark the varied planets’ roll,- 
And own the wise concordance of the 
whole; . 


—_— a ty. CP ta 


With Locke and Reid 


ORIGINAL POETRY. ... 


) unfold the inward 
man, . 


And each fine-spring of human action scan > 


The secret chambers of the mind explore, ` 


And feast the.soul with metaphysic lore. 
‘These ‘are the sweets+that crown your 
rising hours, ss i l 
That strew your infant path of- life with 
-- flowers, >- te - 


- &, 


That in yon hallow’d walls delight to dwell 


And lure her votaries to learning’s cell; - 
For yeu the world yet spreads no wily snare, 
For peace and angel innocence are there. 
Oh! may ye learn, benéath his* fostering: 
hand, | one 
To whom is lent the promise of our land, 
Whose liberal soul, enlighten’d and refin’d, . 
Delights in all the good of all mankind, 
Delights to form to truth the infant breast, 
And blessing others is himself most blest; . 
Oh, may ye learn t’ improve the precious 
hour ee es A 
Which heav’n indulgent places in your 
pow’r; ay D 
To wake each noble impulse of the soul, 
Restrain each passion under just control, — 
To own the finer feelings of the heart ; 
And bid thie sigh at others’ sorrows start, - 
To view misfortune with a pang sincere, . 
And give to misery pity’s tenderest tear. 
Oh, a in your commerce with man- 
ind, ° 


“The dear instinctive sympathies of miad,” 


And ever be with this great truth imprest, 
Tis virtue beams the sunshine of the breast. 
But most of all Religion’s sacred pow’s.., . 
Cheers pilgrim man thro’ life’s sad varying 
’ bour. 
To her in awful reverence we bend; 
The’ atheist’s terror—but the Christian's 
friend. — ae 
Hail! meek Religion, ’tis to thee we owe | 
Each source of bliss, each antidote of woe; 
Tis thine, when. clouds life’s transient day 
-© deform, 
To lift the sinking soul above the storm, _ 
To beam the smile serene, the transport 
even, a 
And grant a foretaste of the bliss of heay’n, 


And thou,t to whom in gratitude belong 
The heart’s. warm tribute and the muse’s 


song, 
Who led’st’ my infant steps to learning © 
shrine, ne 


And taught’st me to revere her form divine, 


>» The Rev. William. Dubourg, President 
ofthe Gollege. -` . 

t The writer of these lines w3 formerly 
a pupil of Mr. Dubourg’s. 
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Taught’st me, when journeying thro’ life’s 
turbid ways, 

Where sorrows thicken, and where hope 
decays, 

Where those desert us whom we held most 


ar, 
And nopght is left for misery but a tear, 
To raise, like Anaxagoras, my eyes, | 
And sie. my hopes of bliss beyond the 
-< skies 
To seek, resign’d, Religion’s fair abode, 
And rest my hopes and sorrows with my 
God : 


Oh! may’st thou long, to us and science 


dear, 
Defer thy flight to heav’n and linger here; 
Still linger here, a blessing to mankind, 
And perfect what thy mighty soul design’d. 
And when at length, thy course of virtue run, 
We mark the lustre of thy setting sun; 
When the last hour shall come, when we 

must part, 
(Oh, fatal truth, that rends the poet’s heart) 
May tio rude pangs thy parung soul annoy, 
But dreams of bliss thy latest hour employ ; 
Beam comfort round, and cheer thee to the 


last, 
May soothing recollection of the past, 
While joyful angels point thy trackless way 
To blissful regions of eternal day. 


Baltimore, August 31st, 1805. 
. Ee 


EPIGRAMS. 


When quacks as quacks may, by good luck, 
: to be sure, 
Blunder out at haphazard a desperate cure, 
In the prints of the day with due pomp and 
parade, 
Case, patient, and doctor are amply dis- 
pla d: 
All this is quite just, and no mortal can 
plame it, 
If they save a man’s life, they’ve a right to 
proclaim it, 
But there’s reason to think they might save 
more lives still, 
Did td publish a list of the numbers they 
ill, - : 


° 


You tell us, doctor, “tis a sin to steal ! 

We to your practice from your text appeal ; 
You sted/ a sermon, steal a nap; and pray 
From dull companions don’t you steal away. 


CA E) 


Who in his eups will only fight, is like 
The clock that must be oz/’d well, ere it strike. 
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THE THIRSTY AUTHOR. 


You often pity honest Ned, 
Condemn’d, you say, to write for bread, 
His liberal soul, till Dobson pays, 

Still doom’d to fast or chew the bays: 

Yet, by that jovial, ruddy look, 


Not gain’d by poring o’er his book, . 


That clammy ale his table spilt on, 
That tankard, cover’d with a Milton; 
By all these tokens, Ned, I fear, 
Writes not so much for dread, as beer © 


ISSUE JOINED. 
Aye! honesty’s a jewel, Richard cried, _ 
That shines the clearer still the more ’tis 
d 


True Dick, quoth Jeremy, yourself may 
show it, 
Your honesty’s so clear—we all see through it. 


i) 


The gamester broke down by a run of il- 
fate, 
Turns author and politic-monger for pay, 
From a cheat on the cards becomes quac 
- inthe state, e 
And shuffles in print as he shuffed st 
play | 
The same inspiration both characters cateh, 
For the gamester’s Old Nick is the scrib- 
- bler’s Old Scratch. : 


aan a a 


Qld Gulo, one day, gravely shaking his 
head, . 

To his comrades a lecture of temperance 
read: 

In all eating and drinking proportion pursue; 

That’s my method, said he, and indeed he 

; said true, i l 
For, wherever good wine—and good venison 
> be found, 

He would drink ye three bottles, and eat ye 

three pound. 


When a bard o’er his pipe a dul ditty com- 
~ poses, ; 
And critics unmerciful turn up their noses, 
With ah hae praiscs the . papers he 
|  stufis, . 
And the offspring of whiffs is the parent of 
puffs. 


EE 


Bet, if kind heaven would grant to me 
A leash of beauties, such as thee, 

Pd give the devil, at one word, 

Two; if he’d take away the third. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
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Mr. SAUNTER, 


ILL of late the world was pre- 
sumed to consist of four elements, 
fire, air, earth and water; but, as the 
term element is strictly applicable to 
matter only which is in its simplest 
State. the more correct observation of 
modern chemists obliges us to admit 
upwards of ten times the number of 
elements acknowledged by our fore- 
fathers. According to the modera 
chemical definition, every substance is 
of this class which is not proved or phre- 
sumed to be compound, by analysis or 
analogy. Nevertheless the number of 
these primitive substances is extreme- 
ly limited, which enters into-animal or 
vegetable organization, notwithstanding 
that this is so various in its properties. , 
These however are determined by the 
Presence. and proportion of several sub- 
stances very susceptible of distinction, 
which, though compounds of the primi- 
ve elements cannot be resolved into 
them without destroying characteristic 
traits resulting not from any peculiarity 
Ww the nature of their constituent parts, 
but from something occult, and pecu- 
liar in their arrangement, or some My- 
serious quality adherent to the- coms 
Pound, The discovery of these primi- 
tive compounds,’ their habitades and 


nap: r? s : a 
ee 


affinities, or preferences for each other, 


constitutes the separate departments of 


vegetable and animal chemistry ; wheres 
‘in the definition of an element is not 
| what we cannot decompose but what | 


we dare not decompose, lest we destroy 
that occult and peculiar arrangement, 
whereby the mysterious hand of nature. 
endows it with active agency in vegeta- 
ble and animal organization. 
This careful and delicate physical . 
analysis is probably exceeded. in its 
good effects by a similar caution and 
delicacy in our moral analyses: where- 
by, if we refine away every result inte 
its sensible sources, we shall destroy 
the beauty and merit of many a moral 
sentiment and virtuous sensation; and 
reduce. the totality of human impulse 
to one common physical origin. Now, 
however the prosecution of analysis ta 
such extremes, either in the moral ar 
physical world, may gratify the insatiate 
curiosity of the philosopher wha sonat- 
ders less the beauty of that which he 
destroys than the pare of what h 
discovers, to the man of feeling and 
fancy, jt cannot be pieaug to behold 
the inspiring face of nature disfigured 
into charcoal earths and noisome gas, 


or the theory of the most exaked sen- 


timents. of the soul degraded into a doc- 
trine of mechanical impulses. When 
the physical gr moral annalist has ad- 
vanced thus far, let hita for a moment, 
avert his eyes from that which he purr 
sues, to what hẹ has left; let him sur- 
vey his destructive pregress, consider 
what there was, ane ig remang; dag 


~— 
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then reflect, whether an unintelligible 
something ‘has not permeated his most 
impervious apparatus, or eluded his 
Most rigid scrutiny ; ; and answer, whe- 
ther the omnipetent hand, which has 
endowed each integral element with 
a quality so inexplicable as that of elec- 
tive attraction, may not have intitled 
their compounds to properties equally 
distinctive and inexplicable, but whose 
accession or departure is elusive of all 
human scrutiny. : 
~ | ANALYTICUS. 
For the Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY, 


Being the Commencement of a Series. 


Florence, January 31, 1806. 
Youn sce me at last on the classic 
banks of the. Arno. A country which 
combines so many motives of interest 
will of course excite your curiosity, 
and it shall be the purpose of this letter 
to gratify it. 


The winds were so unfavourable that. 


I was obliged ta give up my project of 
passing from Genga to Leghorn by wa- 
ter, and to make the circuit of the gulf 
over the mountains. In this way, after 
passing through Pisa, I reached Leg- 
horn. Here I remained but a very lit- 
tle time. Leghorn is perhaps the least 
interesting town of Italy ; without the 
charms which the remains of antiquity 
inspire, and with but. one solitary imper- 
fect monument of the arts, its only at- 
traction, for a traveller would be its 
society. Yet the society of Leghorn, 
Jike that of all small and particularly 
commercial. towns, where every man’s 
pecuniary speculations directly oppose 
‘those of his neighbour, is divided into 
as many, circles as there are counting 
houses, and as many enemies as there 
are circles. The arrival of a ship is 
like the apple of Paris, which is to be 
divided among claimants who resemble 
the fair claimants of antiquity only in 
the bitterness of their opposition. It is 
in short-a town merely commercial. 

Scandal and intrigue are the employ- 
ment of the women, the price of sugar 

and the, risks of insurance are the in- 
teresting researches of the men. I 


found myself however treated with very 
great politeness, and had it been my 
object to eat dinners or play cards, Í 
should have passed some time verr 
agreeably. I had other objects in view, 
and therefore very soon set out for this 
place. The ride from Leghorn has no- 
thing remarkable, and except the gene- 


: ral appearance of ease, which in some 
, degree distinguishes the people of Tus- 


cany, and the beauty of a portion of the 
road along the Arno, there is nothing 
to excite _curiosity or pleasure. The 
distance is about twenty leagues, and 
makes about one day’s’ pleasant ,jour- 


ney. 


Since my arrival here, f have been 
occupied in seeing the place and the 
people, and have found the means of 
amusement and information. Florence 
however is no longer the asylum of 
arts, or the emporium of European 
commerce. The wealth which had re- 
warded the industry of the first met 


chants naturally tended to corrupt their 


children; the discovery of ‘America, 
whilst it quickened, gave a new direc- 
tion to trade, and the rum of Pisa, and 
the rising spirit of England and Hol- 
land gradually enfeebled’a commerce 
which, till then, had been almost exclv- 
sive. These causes have conspired to 
ruin the political importance of Flo- 
rence. But it is still véry interesting. 
The early merchants, unlike these of 
our days, employed their superfuous 
wealth in the erection of palaces, which 
descend to their posterity, and the pa- 
tronage of letters which are immortal. 
Their vanity has therefore been sub- 
servient to their patriotism, and, whilst 
they gratified their pride, they provided 
their country with the means of attrac- 
tion long after the bloom of youth and 
the glare of riches had passed. 

Even the most inattentive stranger 
will be struck by the position of Flo- 
rence, which has procured it the name 
of the Beautiful, the general neatness 
and regularity of its streets, and the 
magnificence of ‘many of its buildings. 
I do not however, I confess, admire 
much the architecture, although it has 
been praised. I think that, with the 
exception of one or two fronts designed 
by- Michel Angelo,: the houses havea 
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sombre, and sometimes even a heavy 
appearance. . Those considered the 


hamdsomest are the Palace Pitti {the | 


residence of the sovereign) and the Pa- 
laces of the princes Strozzi and Corsini. 


The rst is very extensive, and pos- 


sesses the remains of a fine collection 
of paintings and a handsome garden. 
The others are built in the Tuscan 
style, which though strong and durable 


is much too rustic. Of the four bridges | 


which connect the two sides of ithe ri- 


yer, that called the Trinity, built by | c 
Cosmo I, is the most admired. There. 
are some handsome squares or fizezzas, 


among which that of the Old Palace is 


most worthy of notice, as it is adorned 
by more beautiful statues than perhaps ; 
any public square in Europe. Ia a 
small square directly before my lodg- ` 
ing is the fine Doric column of gra- 
nite sent from Rome by Pius IV, to: 
Cosmo I, the height of which is such, ; 


that since the statue of Justice has been 


placed on the top, the Florentines have’ 
made aproverh that “ Justice is so high 
| a rule to show cause on the ground, that 


that no one can reach it” There are 


no public walks in the city- The Cas-|} 
sino, along the Arno at some distance | 
from the gates, belongs to the Queen, 
and is the mast fashionable place of re- | 


Sort. 


neither courage enough to make, nor 


therefore could not dispense with see- 
ing many of them. 


But these exterior ornaments, or the | 
mechanical structure, inspire little plea- | 
sure when compared with the interest į 
which the family of Medici and the his- | 
tory of literature has thrown around i 
Florence.. No man can look, without | 

. leelings of respect, on the Riccardi pa- } 
lace which the early Medici adorned | 
by their talents, nor on the old palace, | 
where their successors reigned by the | 
reflected light of their virtues. The | 


works of these great men present them- 


selves at every part of the. city, their ; 
establishments even amidst all the re- | 


nement of modern times still excite 
pur admiration, and the vestal fame of 
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letters which they kandicd, though qui- 
vering, still enli pans their country. 
For the Port Tolis. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. | 
COURT OF KENG’S BEX CYe~LONDDY, 
May iil. 

The King V. 5. Stephens & Aynew. 

The Attorney General, Mr. Erskine, 
Mr. Garrow and Mr. Abbot, shewed 

ause against the Rule obtained by Mr. 
Dallas, for arresting the judgment in 
the cause. The two defendants were 
convicted of extortion in taking a Bark. 
of rupees from an East-India Rajah, 
which, by our laws, is declare’ to be 
extortion. The information against 
them stated, that being | eTSONS in of 
fice under the Fast-In Company, 
from the 26th of September, until the 
29th of November, durmg the time 
they so continued im office, to wit, on 
the 29th of November, cid take the 
bribe in question. Mr. Dallas obtained 


unlili the 29th of November, excluded 
that day; and that taking the bribe on 
the 29th, which was the day after their 
office was stated on record to cease, did 


| not bring them within the word of the 

| The round of churches, with pretty | 
pavements and pretty cielings, { had : 
) variety of instances, where the word 
therefore knowledge enongh to de-! 
scribe; but the places of worship are | 
ohen the depositories of the arts. 1: 


act. Inshewing cause against this rule 
the learned Gentleman cited a great 


until was meant to exclude the day 
specihed, and ‘alluded to the word ra 
which Mr. Dallas had amgued to be 
synonymous. The Attorney General 


1 asked Mr. Dallas if he had invited bim 


to dinner, whether he would argue that 
the dinner itself was meant to be ex- 
cluded, and that he was io go away 
when dinner was served up/—He thea 
cited a variety of cases en civil com- 
tracts, where the word antil was allowed 
to include the day named, such being 
the apparent intention of the parties on 
the face of their deed ;—he applied this 
to the record before the court, which he ~ 
argued sufficiently shewed that it was 
intended to include the 29th of Novem- 
ber, in the term of the holding of the 
defendants —Mr.: Erskine m his argu- 

ment elucidated the point by another 
quotation, to prove that the word ang 
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ifcluded the day named: he cited a poe- 
tical-Hine : ~~ 
s As chaste as ice until the marriage day.” 

Mr. Dallas, in reply, insisted that the 
words unto and until were synonymous, 
the one applying to space, the other to 
time, and cited a case to shew it had 
been decided that uzzo a place meant to 
exclude the place itself. With re- 
spect to the illustrations of his learned 
friends, he thought they made against 
them. He would answer to the learned 
Attorney General’s case by another. 
Supposing he had done himself the ho- 
hour to invite the Attorney General to 
dinner with him, and knowing as he 
did the great value of time, he said that 
he need not come until dinner. Not- 
withstanding all the good temper of 
the. learned Gentleman, he believed 
that he would think it'a bad joke, if he 
were not to send for him until dinner 
was over, and then justify it by the 
learned Gentleman’s own arguments, 
that unsi! dinner, meant to include din- 
ner, and that his invitation conse- 
quently was not until it was over. But 

is learned friend, Mr. Erskine, had 

been more unfortunate still in his quo- 
tation of, i ' 

“* Chaste as ice until the marriage day.” 

There was no fraction of a day in law, 
and therefore if unti? was inclusive, the 
lady must be chaste the whole marriage 
day, which he feared any lady would 
hardly think to be justified by exposition 
of the word æntil; and some thirty years 
ago his learned friend would have ar- 
gued differently on this subject. Mr. D. 
then proceeded to adduce a great many 
legal authorities to support his opinion, 
and dented that any argument could be 
drawn against him frem those’ cases 
which related merely to matter of con- 
tract, inasmuch as they were inappli- 
cable to matter of criminal charge. 


The Court said they must take time | 


tö consider of the case. 
: ij zà 
For the Port Folio: 
l REVIEW 
OF CARRI “6 NORTHERN SUMNER.” 


Whoever addresses the public, must 
tkeat it, if not with caresses, at least with 
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deference. Thie fs always, and justly 
expected. Nor, has a candidate for 
literary reputation any reason to com- 
plain, that those who are to give their 
suffrages should presume to judge of 
his qualifications. Confident of a seat in 
the Temple of Fame, the author of this 


work has given himself littte trouble to 


concHiate the respect, or merit the can- 
dour of his readers. He has presented 
himself at the bar of public opinion, ha 
State so unprepared, and objectionable, 
that it cannot fail to wound our pride, 
if not provoke our anger. „We areat 
a loss to imagine where he could éx- 
pect to find ignorance to be instructedy 
or dulnesstobe delighted, by a very con 
siderable portion of his narrative. As 
it is not hard te deal out general cen- 
sure, let us descend to particulars. 

| The opening paragraph of the - first 
chapter, after stating the author’s tho- 
tives for travelling, acquafnts us with 
certain characteristics of the “ favourite 
little Town” of Totness, which are com- 
mon to almost all villages, and con- 
cludes with a trite anecdote, awkwardly 
mtroduced. Surviving the agonies of 
hacking up, Mr. Carr describes the 
state of England at the period of his de- 
partute, apparently, for no other purpese 
than to inform us that he commend 
ed a volunteer company, which pac- 
tice had rendered hima so exceedingly 
expert in mifitary disciptine, asto escape 
the “ scrutinizing eye of milfttasnen, 
and the titter of nursery-maids.”’ He 
then excuses himself for travelling at 
that juncture.. Surely, it was net neces- 
sary for a man to apologise for leaving 
his country at a time, when, according 
to his own account, his ptesence was 
not wanted. We are not told that the 
king had issued a ne exeat regnum. 
There: was not much risk of being pro- 
secuted to outlawry. n 
Mr. Carr toukd not quit Harwich 
without visiting the church-yard, which, 
unluckily fer the poor school-master 
and sexton, adjoined the inn. At thes¢ 
he points some antiquated ridicule: 
vame so often hunted, it had been more 
honourable to consider “a theme un- 
worthy of his sword.” = = - 
~ A View of the: blockadets off the 


Texel gives tise to some philosophia 
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reMections, and affords an opportunity | 


to introduce a quotation from a cele- 
brated wit. - From Helogoland he de> 
fives the important information that, 
while some men “ snatch the sinking 
fariner, and the sad remains of. his 
foating fortune from the deep, others 
prefer plunder to the preservation of 
life, and have been known even to de- 
stroy it for a ring or a bauble.” 
| Always vigilant to notice whatever 
might thterest, Mr. Carr’s attention is 
son arrested by an owl, who dies, with 
4 quaint imprecation of mercy from one 
of thè ‘sailors. It was his good fortune, 
while mm Denmark, to see a foreign 
quack doctor, in a splendid vis-à-vis, 
frm England; drawn by “two noble 
greys.” His astonishment at this spec- 
tacle was exceeded only by the supe- 
rior astonishment of the inhabitants of 
In the cellar once occupied by the 
unhappy Brandt, the author met with 
a soldier and his son, prisoners. The 
reader would: be as well satisfied if he 
had never seen them. There is in 
their history ‘neither novelty to invite 
ewtiosity, nor virtue to excite commi- 
‘seTation. | 
As ignordnce and vulgarity are the 
growth of every country, we are not 
surprised to hear that a man should be 
found in Denmark, who “ picked his 
teeth with a fork, and believed smok- 
ing to be fashionable among the fair of 
Great-Britain.” Among other wonder- 
ful things, Mr. Carr witnessed the in- 
tetication of a little fat Musselman. It 
is ne new trait in the character of man 
to feel a propensity to indulge in what 
he # prohibited to use. T 
Noris the wit of the“ facetious little 
waiter” very pungent, or obvious. Be- 
fore leaving Copenhagen, he tells us, 
that he had the honour to be introduced 
to the Bavarian Mimister, by ———, a 
leather-breeches maker. This was“ sub- 
ject of laughter for a twelvemonth.” 
Passing through Sweden. with some 
haste, he, and his companion, were 
taken for a couple of couriers. This 
was feafly very curious, and is particu- 
hrly worthy of remark. When setting 
out'for Stockhotm, he had provided him- 
self with some roasted mutton, cooked 


mia d, Dim: rug. 
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after “ his own fashion.” Hear the 
doleful sequel. ‘ But lo! and behold £. 
in the morning the casket had been 


rifled by some vile dog, and only an in- 


dented wreck remained.” . This scene 
was truly tragical. Quis temperet a la- 
crymis? How worthy a subject for the 
chaste spirit of Vernet! This discovery, 


though momentous, was destined to be 


the precursor of one still more interest- 
ing. On entering Stockholm, an ex- 
amination of his trunk informed, thag 
his avant courier had borne off his nan- 
keen breeches, some shirts, and hand- 
kerchiefs, together with a golden locket 
of his servant. Several things, how- 
ever, contributed to persuade him to 
bear with calmness and resignation his 
accumulated disasters. They had the 
happy effect of plunging him into a 
pleasing humour of philosophising, dur- 
ing which, among other suggestions of 
a mind intensely bent, he profoundly 
observes, that an individual case of 
theft does not afix the imputation of 
felony on a whole nation. The intelli- 
gence that an English merchant a few 
days before had lost on the very same 
spot 130/. perfectly reconciled him to 
his fate. l l 
The writer says, “he saw the bed on 
which Gustavus III lay, from the time 


‘he was brought wounded to the palace, 


until he died.” A vast increase truly 
to his stock of knowledge. Was there 
ever traveller so fortunate ? : 
- He was “ particularly struck” with 
the cloaths Charles XII wore, when he 
was killed at the siege of Frederick- 
shall, and “ very proudly put them on.” 
It is not easy to discover either humour 
or merit in one man’s dressing in an- 
other’s cloaths. At Danmora he saw a 
mine, which he gravely assures us he 
went down, and came up again; and 
then proceeds—“ Mark the force of 
habit! Two elderly miners descended 
on the rim of a bucket, holding by a 
cord, one singing, the other taking 
snuff.” ’Tis strange, ’tis passing strange. 
It is satisfactory to the inquisitive to 
hear, that Mr. Carr has ascertained, be- 
yond a doubt, that professor Aftzelius 
could not speak the French or English 
tongue without committing blunders. 
Those-who have yet to learn that a man 
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may not perfectly understand a foreign 
language, will find their account in at- 
tending to this passage. 

It was an- object with the author of 
the Northern Summer, when embark- 
ing on an expedition,.to set off in good 
humour ; and his lot was singularly fe- 
licitous In meeting with events to pro- 
duce this effect. It may be said, in- 
deed, it was no difficult undertaking to 
please him. On the eve of bidding 
adieu to Stockholm, he was highly en- 
tertained in seeing “ a little dog defile 
the walls of the royal castle.” Those 
. who were not spectators of this ‘trick, 
can sce in it neither decency nor mirth. 
We are indebted to the writer of these 
travels, for the singular fact, that a._peo- 
ple who have not combs, cmploy their 
fingers in discntangling their hair. Of 
this he relates a marvellous instance. 

At Myjolbousted he was attacked and 
surrounded by a host of beetles and 
flies. Surprizing threc of these ene- 
mies at a distance from the main body 
(no great compliment to his spirit), he 
suddenly falls upon them, breaks their 
ranks, and, after a terrible encounter, 
puts them totally to the rout., The bul- 
letin, ’tis true, does not state that there 
was much bloodshed: and therein he 
resembles a famous Corsican’ general. 
We may, however, note this diversity, 
that the hero of Marengo took a great 
many prisoners, which our hero has 
the. candour to acknowledge he found 
impracticable. This engagement brings 
to his mind, that he once saw an ideot 
similarly employed. That catching flies 
isa very foolish occupation, was already 
sufficiently credible, without the story 
of the ideot. 

He gives us a tale, of what he calls, 
an eccentric genius,” who attempted 
to teach his horsc to live without eating. 
This silly anecdote is to be found in 
any book of jests. 

At a Russian dinner he found out the 
secret, that it is not flattery to remind 
a lady of her age. This has becn long 
known of the sex. He likewise assures 
us, that a friend of his frequently saw 
ihe vessel that first sailed on the Neva. 
` Let it be admitted. Was it any Brees 
exploit! 

At a parade, on a Sunday, at Petera 
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burg, a singular adventnre befel him: 
A thief had nigh carried off his pocket- 
book. Had he purloined a volume of 
such anecdotes as this, any jury in the 
republic of letters would have acquitted 
him. He allows the Russians not to be 
naturally thievish; and no one doubted 
but there might be a single case of lar- 
ceny.in the dominions of the Emperor 
of all the Russias. 

IIe visited Dr. Guthrie, and relates 
that this gentleman, by his great phi- 
losophical knowledge, has found out 
(and all, it would appear, without the 
aid of witchcraft), that closed windows 
exclude the sun; that flies cannot pene- 
trate through gauze; and that ice has 
the amazing quality of cooling an at- 
mosphere of a higher temperature than 
itself. 

Mr. Carr sometimes suffers his mind 
to be affected, in a degree, to common 
apprehensions, utterly disproportionate 
to the operating cause. Thus, when he 
learns that in Russia “ the postilions 
ride on the wrong side, and the hus- 
bands sleep on the wrong side,” asto- 
nishment almost bereaves him of. his 
senses. ’Tis said in the Rambler, that 
surprise is the effect of ignorance. In 
the eighteenth chapter, we have an ac- 
count of an affray between a Russian, a 
Pole, and a German, related with a mi- 
nuteness that could not have been more 
circumstantial, if the writer had been 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. It is a dull 
story, dully told. What.a shame to fill 
a book with such ineffable nonsense. 
Nearly a page is occupied in telling us 
that, at the first inn he arrived at, after 
leaving Petersburg, he met a drunkard 
who kissed him, and paid his supper 
and club. What claim this can have to 
a place in a volume of. travels, is not 
easy to be solved; unless, perhaps, to 
acquaint those who should in future 
travel the road, that they might calcu- 
late on the same civility from this.vo- - 
tary of Bacchus. 

In the twentieth chapter we have 
what is called “ a curious fragment” of 
a dispute between two professors’ ladies. 
This curious fragment boasts the merit 
of obscenity without humour. . 


~ In going to Berlin, the carriage over- 
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set; and the driver broke his pipe. It is ' offensive, and never successful. Thus? 
' a bribe convinced a _ custom-house 


matter of wonder and regret, that we 
have no verses on this event. An im- 
portant defect in the “ Northern Sum- 
mer” is the want of uniformity of style. 
It is ludicrous‘to see in the same page, 
an imitation of the pomp of Johnson, 
and the familiarity of Addison. It is also, 
sometimes, indistinct and confused, 
from an injudicious combination än the 
same period, of various and discordant 
matter. Thus are intermingled in one 
sentence; the Swedish Consul, baron 
Silverhjelm, “ the enlightened and ami- 
able representative of a brave and ge- 
nerous nation,” a circular letter of cre- 
dit, and bills from Ransom, Morland, 
and Co.; twenty thousand volunteers ; 
the author’s mother; and the barrier 
arch of the watch-tower at Harwich. 
From the description of it, this last, at 
least, might have claimed a sentence by 
itself. There is a frequent use in the 
Northern Summer, of words and phrases 
proscribed in compositions, of any de- 
gree ofdignity. Thus, we have “a plen- 
tiful lack—a bridge painted with a ven- 
geance—all the doctors beaten by the 
Russians Aollow—he liked the good 
humoured fellow frodigiousl,—he took 
afeeh at the North in her summer 
garb.” These expressions are disdain- 
ed even in the conversation of polished 
society. 

Mr. Carr has lent his countenance to 
the currency of certain phrases, which 
the Old School has repeatedly pro- 
nounced counterfeit. For example : he 
talks of ponderous allies—glorious rivers 
—the energies of the troops of the Crown 
Prince—detcriorating the interests of 
Europe. The title of froselytism, and 
inconvenienced, to adoption in the great 
family of the English language, can 
never be traced. His poetic quotations 
are, beyond all measure, long and nu- 
merous. I shall not undertake to say 
whether this has arisen from vanity to 
display his erudition, or avarice to swell 
his publication. , 

This production has too much of “ I, 
Me, and Mine.” We have the garru- 
lous vanity of Boswell, without the sense 
of Johnson to alleviate it. There is 


evidently also, an affectation of wit, 
which is often unmeaning,. sometimes 


officer, that a trunk contained, from its 
mere physiognomy, nothing contra- 
band. Let him not be blamed; for his 
penetration was admirably correct.”— 
Again, “ his little Swede presented a 
strong disposition to renounce a circle 
for a square.” , 

The recurrence of“ the little Swede,” 
is so frequent and disgusting, that the 
reader ‘seriously regrets it was not 
broken to pieces in the first trip. The 
multiplied description of houses is 
useless and distressing. Nor is the 
narrative enlivened by a sufficient va- 
riety of interesting incidents. Inter- 
spersed in this performance, are`some 
poetic effusions, which serve only to 
convince us, that the verse is worse 
than the prose. Whoever reads the 
Northern Summer with attention, can- ° 
not ascribe these observations to a fas- 
tidious criticism. 

But while we point out the deficien- 
cies of Mr. Carr, it is but justice to say, 
that the world is indebted to him for 
many facts he has communicated. 
It is readily granted, that some of the 
circumstances he relates, are told with 
sprightliness of manner, and elegance 
of language. Could he learn to seize 
the important, and reject the frivolous, 
he might write to please and to instruct. 
As his judgment has yet to make con- 
siderable advances to maturity, he should 
submit his writings to the correction 
of his friends. He is infected with the 
cacoethes scribendi et amor ofteris sui: 
but they may be the conceit and am- 
bition of youth, and: are not incurable. 
He appears more deficient in taste than 
in knowledge. J. S. 


For the Port Folio. | 
MISCELLANY. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


Before I take my leave of that part 
of the Odservations* which relates to 
the hot springs, I must select an ac- 
count of what they further contain of 
the moss already mentioned. From 


ee ee a. | 


* See No. 33, of the Port Folic. 
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the expression with which the passage 
quoted in my last commences,—‘ the 
green substance discoverable at the 
bottom of the hot sfrings,’—it is na- 
tural to infer that ‘it is discoverable in 
all the springs, and, in consequence, 
that it is discoverable, together with the 
sheHifish that inhabits it, in the spring 
No. 2, of -which the temperature is 
stated to be 154 degrees of Farenheit. 
But this essential particular of its his- 
tory is rendered somewhat doubtful 
by the térms employed in its descrip- 
tion in another place, and from which 
it would appear to be confined to the 
_ spring No. 3, of which the temperature 
_ does not exceed 131 degrees.. No. 3 
is a small basin, in which there is a 
considerable quantity of green matter, 
having much the appearance of a vege- 
table body, but detached from the bot- 
tom, yet connected with it by some- 
thing like a ‘stem, which rests in calca- 
reous matter. The. body of one of 
these pseudo plants was from four to 
- five inches in diameter, the bottom a 
smooth film of some tenacity, and the 
upper surface: divided into ascending 
fibres of one-half or three-fourths of ah 
inch long, resembling the gills of a fish, 
tn transverse rows. A little further 
on was another small muddy basin, in 
which the water was warm to the fin- 
ger: in it was a vermes, about half an 
inch long, moving: with a serpentine or 
vernicular motion.’—-p. 107. ` 

The water of the hot springs depo- 
sits a calcareous and perhaps siliceous 
sediment, the progress of which, from 
stone to vegetable mould is interesting: 

=< The, hot water is continually depo- 
siting calcareous and perhaps some si- 
liceous matter, forming new rocks, al- 
ways augmenting, and projecting their 
promontories over the running waters 
of the creek. Whenever this calcare- 
ous crust is seen spreading over the 
bank and margin of the creek, there, 
most certainly, the. hot water will be 
found, either running over the surface 
er through some channel, perhaps be- 
low the new rock, or dripping fyom the 
cdges of the. over-hanging precipice. 
The progress of nature, in the forma- 
tien of this new rock is curious, and 
worthy the attention of the geologist. 


b 
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When the hot water issues from the. 
fountain, it frequently spreads. over @& 
superficies of some extent; 39 far ag it 
reaches, on either hand, there isa de- 
position of, or growth, of green matter. 
Several laminz will be found lying - 
over each other, and immediately un- 
der, and in contact with the. inferior 
lamina, which is not thicker than pa- 
per, is found a whitish substance re- 
sembling a coagulum when viewed 
with a microscope, this last is also 
found to consist of several; sometimes 
a good number of laminz, of which 
that next the green is finest and 
thinnest, being the last formed; those 
below increasing in thickness and tene- 
city until the last terminates in a soft 
earthy matter, which reposes in. the 
more solid rock. Each lamina of the 
coagulum is penetrated in all its parts 
by calcareous grains, extremely mi- 
nute, and divided in the more recent 
web, but larger, and occupying thd 
whole of the inferior laminæ. The 
under stratum is continually consoli- 
dating, and adding bulk and height to 
the rock. When this acquires such an 
elevation as to stop the passage of the 
water, it finds another course over the 
rock, hill, or margin of the creek, form 
ing in turn, accumulations of matter 
over the whole of the adjacent space. 
When the water has formed itself a 
new channel, the green matter, which 
sometimes acquires a thickness of half 
an inch, is speedily converted into a 
rich vegetable earth, and becomes the 
food of plants. The surface of the cal- 
careous rock also decomposes, and 
forms the thickest black mould, inti: 
mately mixed with a considerable por- 
tion of soil: plants. and trees vegetate 
luxuriantly upon ii’—=p. 110. — 

The course of nature is exemplified 
in another example :-—‘ Some difficult 
places are met with in the Red Riven 
below Nakitosh, after which it ts good 
for one hundred and fifty leagues (pro» 
bably computed leagues of the ‘country, 
about two miles each); there the vaya- 
ger meets with a very scrious obstacle, 
in the commencement of the Raft, as 
it is called; that is, a natural covering) 
which conceals the whole river for am 
extent of seventeen leagues, continually 
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augmenting by the drift-wood brought 
down by every considerable fresh. This 
covering, which, for a considerable time 
was only drift-wood, now. supports a ve- 
getation of every. thing abounding in 
the neighbouring forest, not excepting 
trees of a considerable size; and the 
river may. be frequently passed with- 
out any knowledge of its existence. It 
is said, that the annual inundation is 
_ opening ‘for itself a new passage, 
through the low grounds near the hills ; 
but it must be long before Nature, un- 
aided, will excavate a passage sufficient 
for the. waters of the Red River’— 
p. 118. f ere 
We have heard of showers of dust 
and stones. A phenomenon of this 
kind is mentioned at page 122 :—¢ It 
appears that, in the neighbourhood of 
the hot springs, but higher up, among 
the mountains, and upon the Little Mis- 
suri, during the summer season, ex- 
plisions are very frequently heard, pro- 
céeding from under ground; and not 
rarely a curious phenomenon is seén, 
which is termed: the blowing of the 
mountaing ; it is confined elastic gas, 
driving before it a'great quantity of 
earth and mineral matter. During the 
winter season, explosions or blowing of 
the mountains entirely cease, whence 
we may conclude that the cause is com- 
prndy superficial, being brought 
to action by the increased heat of the 
more direct rays of the summer sun.’ 
Another natural ‘curiosity seen ‘ at 
the place called the Mines,.on the Little 
Missouri.’—* There is a smoke which 
ascends perpetually from a particular 
place, and the vapour is sometimes in- 
supportable.” The river, or a branch 
of it, passes over a bed of. mineral, 
which, from the description given, is, 
ho doubt, martial pyrites.’—p. 121. 


= [It is said that the stream of the: 


Little Missouri, some distance from its 
mouth, flows over a bright splendid bed 
of mineral, of a yellowish white colour, 
most probably martial pyrites.’—p. 98. 
The French word frairie is in great 
danger. of being permanently received 
into the ¢ American language ;’ and this 
so much the more unfortunately as it is 
meres wiih the greatest looseness 
of meaning. - When we hear of a frait- 


Q35 . 
rié, we expect a meadow, and are only 
surprised that the English vocabulary 
is not, sufficient for those who pretend 
to speak English; but, in reality, a 
frrairie is made to signify any open par- 
cel of country; it is the champaign, as 
opposed to woodland and mauntains; 
it is equally applied to meadows, plains, 
and downs.—I have great pleasure in 
extracting a passage where an explana- 
tion of this kind is given, and which in- 
cludes other valuable remarks:—‘ By 
the expression plains, or frazries, in this 
place, is not to be understood a dead’ 
flat, resembling certain Savannas, whose 
soil is stiff and impenetrable, often un- 
der water, and bearing only a coarse 
grass resembling reeds: very different 
are the western fairies, which expres- 
sion signifies only a country without 
timber. These prairies are neither 
flat nor hilly, but undulating into gently- 
swelling lawns, and expanding into spa- 
cious vallies, in the center of which is 
always found a little timber growing on 
the banks of the brooks and rivulets of 
the finest waters. The whole of these 
prairies are represented to be composed 
of the richest and most fertile soil; the 
most luxuriant and succulent herbage - 
covers the-surface of the earth, inter- ` 
spersed with millions of flowers, and 
flowering shrubs of the most ornamen- 
tal kinds. Those who have viewed 


only a skirt of these fairies speak of 


them with enthusiasm, as if it were 
only there that nature were to be found: 
truly perfect; they declare that, the 
fertility and beauty of the. rising | 
grounds, the extreme richness of the 
vales, the coolness and excellent qua- 
lity of the water found in every valley, 
inspire the soul with sensations not to 
be felt in any other quarter of the globe. 
This paradise is now very thinly inha- 
bited by a few tribes of savages, and by 
immense herds of wild cattle (bison), 
which people these countries. The 
cattle perform regular migrations, ac- 
cording to the seasons, from south to 
north, ‘and from the plains to the mour- 
tains; and, in due time, taught by’ their 
instincts, take a retrograde direction. 
These tribes move in the rear of the 


herds, and pick up stragglers and such, 


as lag. behind, winch they ees the 
Ig 
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bow and ‘arrow for their subsistenté. 
The country is not subjected to those 
sudden deluges of rain which, in most 
hot countries, and even in the Missi- 
sippi territory, tear up and sweep away, 
with irresistible fury, the crop and soil 
together: on the contrary, rain is said 
to become more rare, in proportion as 
the great chain of mountains is ap- 
‘proached ; and it would seem that with- 
in the sphere of attraction of those ele- 
vated ridges, little or no rain falls on 
the adjoining plains. This relation is 
the more ctedible, as, in that respect, 
our hew country may resemble other 
flat or comparatively low countries sił- 
milarly situated; such as the country 
lying between the Andes. and the 
Western Pacific: the plains are sup- 
plied with nightly dews, so extremely 
abundant as to have the effect of refresh- 
ing showers of rain; and the spacious 
valltes, which are extremely level, may, 
with facility, be watered by the rills and 
brooks which are never absent from 
such situations. Such is the descrip- 


tion of the better known country lying. 


to the south of the Red River, from 
Nacogdoche towards St. Anthonies, in 
the province of Taxus: the richest 


erops are said to be produced there’ 


without rain.’—p. 116. 
The region thus described lies ‘ along, 
the eastern base of the great chain, or 
dividing ridge, commonly known by 
‘the name of the Sandhills, which sepa- 
tate the waters of the Missisippi from 
‘those which fall into the Pacific Ocean,’ 
extending ‘ beyond the Red River to 
the south, and beyond the Missouri, or 
at least some of its branches, ‘to the 
north.” I beg leave to ask, whether 
the dryness in the atmosphere in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains be not 
in some degree an indication of metals 
“contained in them! Metals attract 
moisture. Another cause may be dis- 


eovered in the openness of the country 


to the eastward. When a country lies 
between hills, its atmosphere is kept in 
a state of humidity, the clouds hanging 
between the attracting bodies on each 
side. I must not pass over, as deserv- 
ing of no particular remark, the very 
«curious account given by these tra- 


vellers of tħe tenants of the soil :—* This | - 
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paradise is now very thinly inhabited by 


a few tribes of savages, and by the im- 
mense herds of wild cattle which people 
these countries.’ If we are to take the 
words as they stand, then there is no 
other way of reconciling the thinness of 
the inhabitants with the immense herds 
of cattle, than that of supposing that, — 
Notwithstanding their immenseness, 
they are lost in this still more immense — 
‘wilderness of sweets.’ If the im- | 
mense herds of cattle are not to be 
reckoned among those who ‘ people 
these countries,’ then it is a pity that 
the writer should have so reckoned 


them; but if that writer imagines that | 
freople and inhabit are synonymous 


terms, on this head he is. grievously 

mistaken.. Wild cattle inhabit, but do 

not. freofie a country, though, among 

jocular persons, it may be thought that 

some countries are peopled with w.” 
cattle enough. Poets, indeed, talk c 

a swarm of bees as a fieofile, and of ¢ 

flock of birds as a freofile ; but they do 

this metaphorically, and for the sake of 
raising the object. It must lead to the 
wreck of all common sense,,if statisti- 
cal reporters lay their hands upon the 
figures of poetry. To be serious, how- 
ever, this frofulousness, or, as some gen 
tlemen would call it, fofularity, in wild 
eattle, is corroborated by the testimony 
of Dr. Sibley: < The. accounts giver 
by Mr. Brevell, Mr. Grappe, and al 

the other hunters with whom I have 
conversed, of the immense droves of 
animals that, at the beginning of win- 
ter, descend from the mountajns down 
southwardly, into the timbered coun- 
try, is almost incredible. They say. 
the buffalo and bear particularly, are 
in droves of many thousands together 
that blacken the whole surface of the 
earth, and continue passing without 10 
termission for weeks together, so thet 


‘the whole surface is, for many miles in 


breadth, trodden like a large road.’ 


I had designed to add some further 
remarks; but other avocations have de- 
tached my mind from the inquiry ; an 
I now allow myself no other alternative 
than that of making this communica 
tion as it is, or not at all. 
| | Merorcos. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ARISPOTLE’S ODE TO VIRTUE. 

O Virtue, arduous to. the mortal 
race, the best pursuit of life; for thy 
form, O virgin, even to die, and to suf- 
fer unceasing toils is accounted envied 


fate in Greece; such immortal fruit 


, dost thou infuse into the mind; better 
than gold and pearls, or soothing sleep. 
And on thy account Hercules descend- 


ed from Jove, and the sons of Leda suf- 


fered much, shewing forth thy power 

by their actions. And for thy sake 
' Achilles and Ajax descended to the 
‘ realms of Pluto.. For the sake of thy 
å lovely form the prince of Attarnea was 
) deprived of the light of the sun. There- 
! fore the bard shall celebrate him for 
' his actions—the immortal Muses, the 
4 daughters of Mnemos, shall celebrate 
~ bim /or his actions, who celebrates the 
x -ower of Jove, who presides over hos- 
( ‘“pitality and the rewards of stable friend- 
* Sship, ; 


$ 


_ VARIETY. 

j Variety is charming, 

n5 Constancy is not for me; 

g So, ladies, you have warning. 

y . -OLD BALLAD 


‘f To the justice of the following tribute to 
nF Goldsmith, says the Editor of the Far- 
w mers’? Museum, we cordially bear testi- 


4 mony. Itis extracted from the Monthly 
;; Anthology, and written by some one who 
y must have entered into the spirit of the | 
"bard to have given him so accurate and 
i 


just a charaeter. The author is not dis- 
i ced by such an eulogist. Those who 
a kave received equal pleasure from the pe- 
rusal of his writings, and are unable to ex- 
. press it in words so appropriate and pure; 
may say with the rich burgher who, at a 


meeting where the celebrated Burke was | 


4 
(3 
ni 
a speaking on some favorite measure, wishing 


u but wanting the ability to use them, he 
»f  etted out, in counting-house language, “ I 


ip Sty ditto to Mr. Burke, I cry ditto to Mr., 


Burke.” | 
GOLDSMITH. 


ø Who shall be compared to Goxp- 


F sMITH? His verse is softer to the ear 


it 
' 


A vision. When I am tired with other 


” reading, its influence is gentle, like the 


silent approaches of rain in the drought 
ofsummer. It flows as the village brook. 


” than the pearl of the sea to the nerve of. 
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which gives a pleasant sound, and makes 
the fields green and fruitful. I read 
him with more pleasure than Pope, for 
I believe he has more exquisite senti- 
ment; more of pure.morals; and more 
of that nature, which bursts out in 
Thomson, which finds a ready en- 
trance to every heart, that is not core 
rupted by folly, or rendered callous 
by a city life. He has written little 
poetry, yet that little is like Leads, 
strung in holy rosaries, or the continu-. 
ous vibrations of the harp at midnight. 
All is musica} and material in Golde. 
smith’s verses.. If you take away any 
thing, you injure the whole; for the 
little palace in fairyland was made of 
precious. stones, and the: dwarf-jewel in 
the corner was as necessary as the 
queen-diamond shining in the centre, 
Goldsmith’s histories are not excellent, 
They were written fer booksellers or 
bread, and therefore composed in a 
hurry, without reflection or labour of 


research. His “ Vicar of Wakefield” 


is well known, and his “ Citizen of the 
World” I read with more delight than, 
the “ Persian Letters” of Montesquieu, ` 
I am afraid his volume of Essays is little 
read; but they contain a full harvest of 
sense, in a style simple and easy, with». 
out Swift’s nudity of figure, and with- 
out Hawkesworth’s. ornamental decorae 
tion, | | 


“LORD HALIFAX AND POPE. 
When I had finished the two or three. 


frst books of my translation of the Ilia 


says Pope, thatlord desired the pleasure 
of hearing them read at his own house. 
Addison, Congreve, and Garth were 


there at the reading. In four or five 


places, lord Halifax stopped me very 


: © to deliver to the spectators similar ideas, : civilly, and with a speech each time, 


much of the same kind, “I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Pope; but there is something 
in that passage that does not quite please 
me. Be so good as to mark the place, 


and consider a little at your leisure. I’m 


sure you can give ita betterturn.” I 
returned from lord Halifax’s with Dr. 
Garth, łn his chariot; and as we were 
going along, was saying fo the Doctor, 
that my lord had Jaid me under a good 
deal of difficulty by such loose and ge- 
neral observations; that I had been 
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thirrking over the passages almost ever 
since, and could not guess what it was 
that offended his lordship in either of 
them. Garth laughed heartily at my 
embarrassment; and said, I had pot been 
acquainted with lord Halifax enough to 
know his way yet; that I nced not puz- 
vle myself about looking those places 
over and over when I got home. All 
you need do (says he) is to leave them 
just as they are; call on lord Halifax 
two or three months hence, thank him 
for his kind observations on those pas- 
sages, and then read them as altered. I 
have known him longer than you have, 
and will be answerable for the event. 
I followed his advice; waited on lord 
Halifax some time after; said, I hoped 
he would find his objections to those 
passages remoyed; read them to him 
exactly as they were at first: and his 
lordship was extremely pleased with 
them, and cried out, “ Aye, now they 
are. perfectly right: nothing can be 
better.” 


A ruby-nosed devotee of Bacchus, 
when reproved for the heinous sin of 
drunkenness, justified himself by quot- 
ing from Goldsmith, “ that virtue con- 
sisis not in NEVER FALLING, but in 
RISING every time.we FALL.” 


The following excellent Parody on 
Gray’s Ode, may possibly bring to the 
recollection of some of your readers 
some scenes which they have witnessed. 


It is extracted from an elegant little 


work, called “ The Fashionable World 
Displayed.” A: B. 


ODE QN THE SPRING, BY A MAN OF 
a FASHION. 
Lo! where the party-giving dames, .’ 
Fair Fashion’s train appear: 
Disclose the long expected games, 
And wake the modish year: ` 
The opera-warbler‘pours her throat, 
Responsive to the actor’s note, 
_.The dear-bought harmony of Spring; 
While, beaming pleasures as they fly, 
Bright flambeaus through the murky sky 
Their welcome fragrance fling. ` 


AWhere’er the rout’s full myriads close 
‘The staircase and the door, 
“Where’er thick files of belles and beans . 
..Perspire through eyery pore : 
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‘Beside some faro-table’s brink, 


With me the Muse shall stand and think, 
(Hemm’d sweetly in by squeeze of state) 
How vast the comfort of the croud, . 
How condescending are the proud, - 
_ How happy are the great! - 
np Ill. 
Still is the toiling hand of Care, 
The drays and hacks repose; 
But hark, how through the vacant air 
The rattling clamour glows! 
The wanton Miss and rakish Blade, 
Eager to join the masquerade, 3 
Through streets and squares pursue their 
fun; | 
Home in the dusk some bashful skim; 
Some ling’ring late, their motly trim 
Exhibit to the sun. 
IV. 
To Dissipation's playful eye, - 
Such is the life of man; 
And they that halt, and they that fly, 
Should have no other plan; 
Alike the busy and the gay 


` Should sport all night till break of day, 


In Fashion’s varying colours drest; 
Till seiz’d for debt through rude mischance; 
Or child by age, they leave the dance, 

In jail or dust—to rest. 

V. 
Methinks I hear in-accents low, 

Some sober quiz reply, 

Poor child of Folly! what art thou? 

A Bond Street butterfly! 

Thy choice nor Health nor Nature greets, 
No taste hast thou of vernal sweetsy 3 

Enslav’d by noise, and dress, and play: ° 
Ere thou art to the country flown, 

The sun will scorch, the spring be gone; 
= Then leave the town in May. - 


The following curious article, which 
we have ventured to take out of the 
Farmers’ Museum, will arrest the gaze 
of all who love the quaint style: 


The Happy Man, Or True Gentleman. 


The Happy Man was born in the pa- 
rish of Repentance unto Life; he was 
educated at the school of Obedience, 
and lives now in Perseverance; he 
works at the trade of Diligence, notwith- 
standing he has a large estate in the 
country of Christian Contentment, and 
many times does jobs at Self-Denial, he 
wears the plain garment of humility, 
and has a better suit to put on when he 
goes to Court, called the Robe of Christ § 
Righteousness ; he often walks in the 
valley of Self-Abasement, and climbs 
Spiritual-mindedness ;. he bre 
every morning. upon Spiritual Prayeh 


s 
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and sups every night upon the same ; 
he has meals to eat the world knows no- 
thing of, and his drink is the Sincere 
Milk of the Word.—Thus happy he 


lives, and happy he dies. Happy is he 


who has Gospel Submission in his will, 
due Order in his affections, Sound 
Peace in his conscience, Sanctifying 
Grace in his soul, real Divinity in his 
breast, true Humility in his heart, the 
Redeemer’s Yoke .on his.neck, a vain 
world under his feet, anda Crown of 
Glory over his head. Happy is the life 
ofsuch an one. In order to attain which, 
pray fervently, believe firmly, wait pa- 
tiently, work abundantly, live holy, die 
daily, watch your hearts, guide your 
senses, redeem your time, love Christ, 
and long for glory. | 
Thé True Gentleman is God’s ser- 
vant, the world’s master, and his own 
man: Virtue is his business, Study 
his recreation,- Contentedness his rest, 
and Happiness his reward. God is his 
Father, the Church is his Mother, the 
Saints are his Brethren, all that need 
him his Friends; Heaven is his Inherit- 
ance, Religion his Mistress, Legality 
and Justice are his Ladies of Honour, 
Devotion his Chaplain, Chastity his 
Chamberlain, Sobriety his Butler, 
Temperance his Cook, Hospitality his 
Housé-keeper, Providence his Steward, 
Charity his Treasurer, Piety is Mistress 
of his House, Discretion his porter to 
let him out and in as is most fit. Thus 
the whole Family are made up of Vir- 
tues, and he is Master of the Family. — 
He is necessitated to take the World in 
his way to Heaven, but he walks through 
it as fast as he can, and all his business 
by the way is to make himself and 


others. happy. Take him all in two 


words, he is a Man and a Christian to 
the end: » a d i : 


TO 


: BY MR. MOORE. 
To be the theme of every hour 
e heart devotes to’ fancy’s power, 
hen her soft magic fills the mind 
With friends and joys we've left behind, 
And joys return and friends are near, 
And all are welcom’d with a tear ! 

n the mind’s purest seat to dwell, 

0 be remember’d oft and well 
Sy one whose heart, though vain and wild, 
By passion led, by yeuth beguil’d, 


Lad 


' Cau proudly still aspire to know . | - 
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The feeling soul’s divinest glow ! 
If thus to live in every part 
Of a lone weary wanderer’s heart ; 


_If thus to be its sole employ ` 


Can give thee one faint gleam-of joy 5 
Believe it, Mary! oh!. believe 


' A tongue that never can deceive, . 


When passion doth not first betray 

And tinge the thought upon its way ! 

In pleasure’s dream or sorrow’s hour, 

In crowded hall or lonely bower, 

The business of my life shall be, 

For ever, to remember thee ! 
And, though that heart be dead to mine, | 
Since love is life, and wakes not thine, . 
Pll take thy image, as the form ` 
Of something I should long to warm, >` ` 
Which, though it vield no answering thrill, 
Is not less dear, is lovely stil! |. 

PUH take it wheresoe’er I stray, 


‘The bright, cold burthen of my way ! 


To keep the semblance fresh in bloom, 
My heart shall be its glowing tomb, _ 
And love shall lend his sweetest care, 
With memory to embalm it there ! x 


The following is from the pen of Moore, and 
need only be read to be admired. 


= Tell the foliage of the woods, . 
Tell the billows of the floods, 
Number midnight’s starry store, 
And the sands that croud the shore ; 
Then thou easily may’st count 
- Of my loves the vast amount!. 
I’ve been loving all my days, 
Many nymphs in many ways, 
Virgin, widow, maid, and wife— 
I’ve been doting all my life. 
Naiads, Nereids, nymphs of fountains, ` 
‘Goddesses of grove and mountains, _ 
Fair and sable, great and small, 
Yes—I vow I’ve lov’d them all! 
' Every passion soon was over, © 
I was but the moment’s lover; 
Ob! I’m such a roving elf, 
That the Queen of Love herself, 
Though she practis’d all her wiles, 
Rosy blushes, golden smiles, 
All her beauty’s proud endeavour 
Could not e¢hain my heart forever. 


In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, Dr. John- 
son employs-in a playful manner cer- 
tain antitheses which cannot fail to 
amuse the reader :— | 

« The inequalities of human life have 
always employed the meditation of deep 
thinkers, and I cannot forbear to reflect 
on the difference between your condi- 
tion and my own. You live upon mock 
turtle. and stewed rumps of beef; d 
dined yesterday upon crumpets. You 
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sit with parish officers, caressing and 


caressed, the idol of the table and the | 
I pine in the soli-: 


wonder of the day. 
tude of sickness, not bad enough to be 


pitied; and not well enough to be en- | 
dured. You sleep away the night, and | 


I cough f 


laugh or scold away the day. 
and grumble, and grumble and cough. 


Last night was tedious, and to-day | 


makes no promises of ease. However, 
I have put on my shoe, and hope that 
Gout is gone.” 


' Advice to general Cope upon his 
drinking the Bath-waters for the gout, 
and at the same time falling in love with 
the girl who dipped the water. 


See gentle Cope, with love and gout op- 
prest, 
Alternate terments rankling in his breast; 

. Tries at a cure, but tampers still in vain, 
What eases one augments the other’s pain! 
The ap ming girl, who strives to lend relief, 
Instead of comfort, heightens all his grief, 
He drinks for health, then sighs for love and 

cries 
Uealth’s in her hand, destruction in her eyes. 
. She gives us water, but each look, alas! 
The wicked girl, electrifies the glass. 


To ease the gout we swallow draughts of 


love 
And then, like Etna, burn in fires above: 
Sip dear knight, the daughter’ s liquid 
re, 
But take the healing beverage from her sire, 
°Twill ease your gout; for love no cure is 
known, 
The god of physic could not cure his own. 


The “ Flaxen-headed Ploughboy” 
has been lately parodied in the follow- 
ing manner =~ 


A flaxen-headed milk-maid 
As simple as may be, 
And next a pretty dairy-maid - 
I chaunted o’er the lea: 
But now a saucy chambermaid, 
Pve got a better place, ' 
Pll dress my head with ribbons fine, 
Set off my handsome face: . 
When housekeeper promated 
Vil snip a butcher’s bill, 
My lady’s pockets em ty, 
My own I mean to 
And lolfing in my a 
A lady great I'll be, 
You'll forget the little mik-maid 
That chaunted o’er the lea. 


FH try to get a husband, 
No matter for the pelf, 

So I can hayg a title, _ 
Why then PH please my self: 
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Her ladyship I long to be; 
A lord or knight I crave, 
If he is rich in honours, ’ 
No matter if a knave: 
I hope to be a peeress, 
And see a birth-day ball, 
With footmen drest so gaily, 
My carriage for to call: 
When lolling in my chariot 
A lady great I'll be, 
You'll forget the little milk-maid 
That chaunted o’er the lea. 


Pll send my lord to India, 
His pockets for to fill, - 

So he does get their treasure, 
The nabobs he may kill; 

With gold and diamonds laden, 
When he returns again, 

For honours and for riches, 
TIl be foremost in the train: 

A Knight of Bath or Garter, 
I'll purchase him, I vow, 

And then forget those merry days. 
When milking of the cow.: 

"So lolling in my chariot, 
A lady great I’ll be, 

You'll forget the little milk-maid 
That chaunted o’er the lea. 


THE S&AELOR’S DERGE. 


Sew up the hammock, Death has laid 


~ Poor Jack in Honor’s bed; 
Hene out a sigh, and lower away, 
.Our gallant messmate’s dead. 


A right trim-hearted lad he was, 
A seaman-stout and bold; 

He lov’d his friend—he lov’d his girl, , 4 
But now his heart is cold. 

So long as French and Spaniards. fought, 
No hon was more brave ; 

But when they cry’d for quarter, none 
Than Fack more free to save. 

When overboard and struggling hard 
For life’s dear sake was I 

Though wild the waves, and loud the wog 
Jack heard my piteous cry. 


He ask’d no leave of paltry fear, 


He swam and took me out; 


| Now Jack must sink, and I may svime 


So fortune wheels about. 


| Farewel, poor Jack—in vain for thee, 


The ocean billows roar; 
Farewel, poor Jack, with honor won, 
Thou now hast reach’d the shore. _ 


A BLIND MAN’S IDEA OF LIGHT. 

M. Rohault wished to communicate 
the idea of light toa blind pupil; after 
a long and elaborate discourse, when he 
hoped he had in some measure suc- 
ceeded, he was asked this question by 
the blind man, “ fs not light made of the 
same materials as sugar!” - 


m i . 
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~ ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 


Written on the banks of Schuylkill, on the 
east side near the Falls. 


I. 
On thy banks I sit delighted ; 
View thy beauties native wild! 
By the rocky seat invited, 
And the evening Fey mild: 
| i 


Rudest rocks are pending o’er me, 
Tufted o’er with tangled wood, 
(Thro’ a vista seen) before me 
Shine thy moon-reflected flood. 
III 


Sounds of falling streams diffusing 
Calmness o'er th’ impassion’d mind, - 
Fav’ring wild romantic musing 
Float upon the passing wind.. 
IV 


Hail, romantic wild retreat! 
Imaginations fav’rite seat! 
Here thro’ Fancy’s magic glass 
I see before me phantoms pass; 
Fairies here by moonlight meet, 
And round their queen, 
Over the green . 
Lightly move their airy feet. 
V. 
On yon hanging cr steep, 
Shading chasms dare ind AA 
Fancy paints (in plain attire) 
A hermit’s form, whese melting lyre 
Warbles in sweetest lays, 
As he with holy fire ` 
‘Which Demons might admire 
Chaunts to his Maker’s praise; 
Silence softens every strain, 
And echomg rocks at every pause 
Repeat the solemn sounds again. 
VI. | 
But hark !—what other sounds intrude ? 
What rapid light gleams thro’ the wood ? 
Whence takes the scene a gloomier shade? 
Why is the hermit’s anthem staid? _ 
Tis distant thunder murmuring lowly, — 
Tis, distant light’ning faintly gleams,— 
Whilst gloomy clouds advancing slowly, 
Hide Diana’s silv’ry beams. 

. | VII. ' 
Now more near the light’nings fly— 
Gloomier grows the starry sky ;— 

The thunder sends a sharper sound— 
Darkness spreads her veil around. 
o VII. | 

From their sport the Fairies haste, 

From the cliff the hermit moves, ' 
Thro’ the rustling trees, the blast 

The nearness of the tempest proves;. 
Fancy withdraws her glass, each airy form 
Ties at the sounding presage of the storm. 

l Z. 


EPIGRAMS. 
The following is a beautiful Translation. 
. - the Greek. 
As in this bath Love wash’d the Cyprian 
dame, E i 
His torch the water ting’d with subtle 
flame; 
And while his busy hand his mother laves > 
Ambrosial dews enrich the silver waves, 
And all the undulating bason fill, 
Such dews as her celestial limbs distil. 
Hence how delicious float those rapid 
streams ! 
What rosy odours! what nectarean streams’! 
So pure the water and so soft the air, 
It seems as if the goddess still were there. 


(a 


EPIGRAM FROM AUSONIUS. 


Infelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito- 
Hoc pereunte, fugis; hoc fugiente peris. ` 
IMITATED. 
Poor Dido! still in either husband crost, ` 
Whose death thy flight, or flight thy death 
has cost. ` 

The following translation is less terse: 

Unhappy, Dido, was thy fate, 
In first and second marriage state; 

One husband caus’d thy flight by dying, 
The other caus’d thy death by flying. 


The following Epigram, is neut, though not 
very pointed. 
ON A WOODY ISLAND. 


Hic Cytherea tuo poteräs cum Marte jacerey 
Vulcanus prohibetur aquis, Sol pelhituy um- 
bris. 
>» — IMITATED. 
Here with her Mars may Venus safely dwel!, 
Vulcan the waves, and Sol the shades repe}. 


Charm’d with the empty sound of pompous 
words, 

Carlo vcuchsafes to dine with none but 
lords ; 


While rank and title all his thoughts employ,. 
For these he barters every social joy: 

For these, what you and I sincerely hate, 
He lives in form, and after starves in state. 
Carlo! enjoy thy peer, content to be’ 
Rather a slave to him than friend to me; 
Go, sell thy substance, to retain thy show, 
May you seem happy, whilst Pm really so. 


On the Female. moce of wearing Watches in 
the Bosom. . 
Among our fashionable bands, 
No wonder now if r1a1z should linger; 
Allow’d to place his rwo rude HANDS | 
Where others dare not Jaf a FINGER. 


Y ` 
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. The following is a very literal version from 
the Greek. 


You ask an epigram, and on yourself ; 
My Wit is out of joint, 

But you can laugh so glibly, so at nothing, ` 
’T will do without a point. 


BOTH AGREED. 


You’re a fool, mutters Harry; says Thomas, 
that’s true, 


So must every one be, that expects sense 


from you. 


THE SAD ALTERNATIVE. 


Tn hegt of youth, poor Tom engag’d a wife, 


Whose tongue, he found, might prove a 
scourge for life ; 
Perplex’d, he still put off the evil day, 
Grew sick at length, and just expiring lay, 
To which sad crisis having brought the mat- 
ter— 
To wed or die—Tom wisely chase the latter. 


Qa 


Tell me not Chloe once did bléss 
:. Another mortal’s arms; 
That cannot make my passion less, 
-,. Nor mitigate her charms. | 
Shall I refuse to quench my thirst, 
Depending life to save, 

Because some droughty shepherd first 
Has kiss’d the smiling wave? 
No, no—methinks ’tis truly great, 
And suits a noble blood, 
To have in love ag well as state, 

A taster to our food. 


A CURE FOR A-BLEEDING HEART. 


Whon, Chloe, I confess my pain, | 
In gentle words you pity shew, 
But gentle words are all in vain, 
Such gales my flame but higher blow. 
Ah! Chloe, would you cure the smart 
Your conquering eyes have keenly made, 
Yourself upon my bleeding heart, 
` Yourself, fair Chloe, must be laid. 
Thus for the viper’s sting we know 
No surer remedy is found, 
Than to apply the torturing foe, , 
' ` And squeeze his venom on the wound. 


ILL-TIMED RAILLERY. 


Dan’s evil genius in a trice 

Had stript him of his coin at dice; 
"Chloe, observing this disgrace, 

On Pam cut out-his rueful face, 

By G says Dan, ’tis very hard, 

Cut out at dice, cut out at card. 


TO CLARISSA: 


Why like a tyrant wilt thou reign, 

When thou may’st rule the willing mind‘ 
Can the poor pride of giving pain 

Repay the joys that wait the kind? 
I curse my. fond enduring heart, 

Which, scorn’d, presumes not to be free, 
Condemn’d to feel a double smart, - 

To hate myself, and burn for thee. 


. PENELOPE. . 


The gentle Pen, with looks demure, 

Awhile was thought a virgin pure; 
But Pen; as ancient poets say, 

Undid by night the work of day. 


JEALOUSLY REASONED WITH. 


Lovely shines thy wedded fair, 
Gentle as the yielding air; 
Cheering as the solar beam, 
Soothing as the fountain stream. 
Why then, jealous husband, rail: — 
All may breathe the ambient gale, 
Bask in heaven’s diffusive ray, 
Drink the streams that pass away: 
All may. share unlessening joy; 
Why then jealous, peevish boy? 


True, l confest it yester morn; 
I’ve been in love this week or two; 
Yet, cruel maid, forbear your scorn; 
For take my word—’tis not with you. 


mm 
EPITAPHIS. 

On a Young Woman accidently drownei. 
Near to the river Ouse, in York’s fair-city,- 
Unto this pretty ‘maid Death shew’d no pity, 
As soon as she’d her pail of water fill’d 


Came sudden Death and life like water 
spild. ; 


In Grantham Church-Yard. 


John Palfryman which lieth here , 
Was aged twenty-four year, 

And near this place his mother lies, 
Also his father when he dies.. 


ON A COBLER. — 


Death at-a Cobler’s door oft made a stand, 

And always found him on the mending hand ; 

At last-came surly Death, and in foul weather 

Ript the old sole from off the upper-leather: 

Death, by a trick of art, then laid him fast, 

His awl he called for, but Death brought lus 
7 last. 
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Mr. SAUNTER, 

TZ. EW considerations tend more to 
i. establish the claims of women to 
intellectual equality with those whom 
strength has constituted their judges, 
than that of the fact so well known, that 
in every age the rank assigned them 
has been commensurate with the ad- 
vance towards the civilized state. For 
as one of the principal and most obvious 
effects of civilization, when contrasted 
with barbarism, is to give superiority 
to those who possess mental, over those 
Who possess corporal powers, it would 
be uncandid not to consider the dispa- 
rity of the rank assigned to women in 
these different stages of society, as re- 
suking in great measure from the 
disproportion of their intellects and 
strength: nor in this light has the de- 
nial of their claims to innate equality of 
intellectual power, any other effect with 
me, than that of evincing the absence 
of refinement in those with whom it 
Originates. I say originates, because 
it may take place where it never would 
have originated, nor have been tole- 
rated, were it not handed down in com- 
Mon with many other prejudices, from 
abarbarotis ancestry. The habits both 
of thought and action, generated in the 
IMfaney of society, weigh heavily on it 


even after the causes of their -origin 
have ceased to exist; for the mass of 


-the world receive a large portion of 


their opinions by inheritance, and, un- 
less under the impulse of passion, un- 
willingly submit them to change, since 
they can only judge of consequences by 
experience. Hence the mothers of the 
human race emerge but slowly from a 
degradation to’ which nothing could 
have subjected them originally, but a 
selfish barbarity. As the consequences 
of this degradation, I ‘consider the de- 
nial of their innate intellectual equality, 
and their exclusion from the benefits 
of an extensive education. Both in the 
present, and in my last essay, Ihave _ 
combated the injustice of the first. of 
these effects. I shall now say some- 
thing against the propriety of the last. 

Many have a prejtidice against learn- 
ing in women, from a crude observa- 
tion on a few female pedants who at- 
tract notice by noise; when superior 
acquirements remain neglected, bë- 
cause concealed, though adorned by 
feminine diffidence and delicacy. 

« I do not like your learned ladies.” 
This shallow and illiberal, though cur- 
rent exclamation, has infinite weight. 
Indeed it ought to weigh with many 
who employ it, since they would cer- 
tainly fall into contempt with their fe- 
male companions, were the education 
of these but a little more extended. 
But, if there be any foundation for this 
horror of learning, in that more dmiablé 
portion of our species whose delicate 
susceptibility renders them more obe- 
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dient to every impulse, it is because 
they are rendered, by superior acquire- 
ments, the objects of admiration, criti- 
cism and scrutiny on the one side, and 
of envy, fear and jealousy on the other, 
which tend to produce vanity, a selfish 
irritability, and a spirit of resentment. 
Besides which, it must be admitted 
that learning, not from any peculiar 
tendency, but from a common .- in- 
fluence, with every other source of sin- 
gularity, may be injurious, by render- 
ing a female too much the focus of pub- 
lic attention, which must always either 
wound or diminish feminine delicacy. 
But the scle way to lessen these only 
injurious concomitants of learning in 
women, Is to diffuse it more univer- 
‘sally. It would then no longer be the 


object of pointed admiration, envy, jea- } 


lously or fear; and of course, no longer 
be productive of a vanity destructive of 
diffidence, nor of a resentment or irri- 
tability injurious to benevolence, while, 
ceasing to be singular it would cease to 
attract a scrutiny tending to infringe 
on the inviolability of female cha- 
racter. | 

_ So far as it may be in their power, 
it is without doubt the duty of every 
parent to provide for the physical 
wants, and mental improvement, of 
those of whose existence they are the 
cause. Of these duties the first is by 
far the most pressing, until health and 
comfort are ensured: but this so far 
provided for, the last becomes the most 
imperious. Now of these offices which 
is the most easily deputed? In regard 
either to expense or efficiency, it is not 
more easy to procure one who can per- 
form the office of a domestic than of a 
preceptor? If the latter be the most no- 
ble occupation, should it not be held by 
the mother? nay, would not its most 
minute duties be fulfilled by her in 
cvery instance, with superior delight, 
interest and application, and in many 
cases with superior ability to any one 
to whom circumstances or situation 
would permit it to be deputised. Cer- 
tainly if there be an early presumable 
œruse of inequality between men, it 
must be founded on the mental dispa- 
rity of those to whom they are indebted 
for their birth and earliest impressions ; 
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and, if there be an advantage in a con- 

stant intercourse’ with a mind highly 

cultivated and replete with:information, 
who possesses this advantage in such 
perfection as he who finds such a mind 
in the mother of his children, in the 
conjugal partner of his fortunes? But, 
if it be admitted that woman is the most 
natural and most affectionate instruc- 
tress of the child, and associate of the 
man; shall not the finger of scorn be 

raised against those who would con- 

demn her to comparative ignorance? 

How is this consistent with the preser- 

vation of filial respect, so necessary to 

happiness in the mother, so favourable 

to virtue in the son. How is this sen- 
timent staggered, when the schoolboy 
first detects the insufficiency of the be- 
ing in whose supremacy he has hither- 
to reposed the most implicit confidence. 
From the defect of her knowledge m 
one point, will not her insufficiency in 
others be inferred? No longer compre- 
hending the objects of his attention; she 
can no longer efficiently. condemn or 
applaud: for censure or. approbation, 
founded in ignorance, can neither sti- 
mulate nor encourage. His mind d- 
rected to objects she cannot reach, she 
daily feels herself less and less a com- 
panion to him: yet, this she must wish, 

that her son may be a companion to 

the learned; and they both, sooner of 
later, make the mortifying discovery 
that their minds, however kindred by 
nature, are completely dissevered by 
the wide diversity of the objects which 
occupy them. Here is a grand cause 
of the decay of filial respect. This 
sentiment, which is felt during child- 
hood in its full force, in every stage of 
society, from a sense of inferiority 
dependence, can, from a decrease of 
the sense of these ties only, sustain di- 
minution. An advance towards matu- 
rity must, in every case, be attended 
by a decreasing sense of dependence of 
those whose care during infancy was 9% 
indispensable; but the period or de- 
gree of the decrease, in the other Ut — 


depends very much on the state. of avr 
lization, oe ak | 


In those barbarous times, when men 
were unacquainted with the means 0 
perpetuating their ideas, length of life 


! 
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and extent of information were almost 


inseparably associated; and that re- 


spect, which is in every state of society 
attached to extensive information, werfe 
at these early periods the attribute of 
age. Hence the superior years of the 
parent were associated with the idea of 
superior wisdom. But when, through 
the medium of literature, the expe- 
rience not of a life, but of ages; not of 
an individual, but of nations ; condensed 
into a few volumes, may become the 


. property even of a juvenile student: 


and when the accumulated observation 
of the longest life will scarcely balance 
the want of the humblest education, age 
frequently associated with comparative 
ignorance no longer commands the re- 
spect it had received as the repository 
of knowledge. Thus ¢he only invaria- 
ble source of parental superiority is 
annihilated: and of thaf veneration to 
which its temporary existence during 
childhood had givert birth, nothing can 
continue but traces more or less dura- 
ble; according to the qualities of the 
heart on which they were impressed. 
I conceive that instances rarely occur, 
where parents retain their superiority, 
that they cease to be the objects of re- 
spect. The consequence of each indi- 
vidual so much depends on that of the 
authors of his existence, that, in addi- 
tion to habit and the affections of the 
heart, pride and vanity lead him to up- 
hold them in his estimation: but, be- 
tween a mind elevated by an extensive 
education, and strengthened by daily 
exercise in the paths of science and 
literature, and one wholly employed in 
the humblest duties of the housewife, 


ı there is a self-evident disparity, which, 
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, though it may not lessen the affections 


ofthe heart, must be destructive of the 
veneration of the mind. It may be ob- 
jected, that a superiority so great and 
self-evident is rarely attained; but I 
answer, that every boy is put into the 
path which leads to the attainment of it, 
unless he be denied the benefit, of a 
liberal education: and I ask, where are 
the parents who do not ardently desire 
that their daughter’s son may reach 
this emincnce: and if so, wherefore is 
the education. lessened on her, so in- 
compatible with: these wishes, as to 


doom her to inferiority with her off- 
spring. 
ANALYTICUS, 


mene a RR n 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY, | 


Being the Continuation of a Series. 


Florence, January 31, 1806. 


The most celebrated institution of 
Florence is its Gallery of the Fine 
Arts, which, begun under Ferdinand II, 
and increased by his successors, now 
offers a collection scarcely inferior to 
any other in Europe. The dry enume- 
ration of its riches would convey little 
information ; but amidst the quantity of 
rare and valuable articles which com. 
pose it, I shall distinguish the most in- 
teresting. Two long and beautiful gal- 
leries are devoted to statuary. They 


are filled with valuable antiques, among 


which the series of Roman emperors is 
particularly worthy of attention. In an 
adjoining room is placed the famous 
groupe of Niobe. The members of 
this interesting family have been col- 
lected after a long separation, but, in 
spite of research and criticism, it would 
appear that all the children are not 
really those of Niobe. It is certainly 
a noble effort of sculpture: the figures, 
however, by being placed regularly 


round a room acquire a degree of cold- 


ness which might be avoided if they 
were thrown into some confusion, the 
more so as some of the attitudes be- 
come insignificant on account of the de- 
tached state in which the statues now 
are. For instance, one of the daugh- 
ters is represented as weeping, with her 
eyes towards the ground, as if contem- 


plating the death of her brother, whilst | 


the brother is in another part of the 
room. This groupe has been the sub- 
ject of much examination. For my- 
self, judging from my feelings, my only 
guide on these occasions, I do not think 
this performance so wonderful as many 
represent it, though Guido is said to 
have studied it with great attention, 
and Winkelman, as usual, lavishes upon 
it his stream of eulogium. 
In a room filled with Etruscan monu 
ments and inscriptions is seen the ce-. 
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lebrated masque of the Fawn, executed 
by Michael Angelo at the age of fifteen, 
and which introduced him to the pa- 
tronage of Lorenzo. Under it is ano- 
ther of the great works of this wonder- 
ful master: I allude to the unfinished 
bust of Brutus, which, even now, is 
worthy of the subject and the artist. 
The character seems bursting through 
the marble, whose rudeness cannot con- 
ceal: the masterly - expression of the 
passions. 

Two rooms are occupied by the por- 
traits of the painters of all nations and 
ages, from Angelo to the artists of the 
day. This isa singular and interest- 
ing collection, for, besides the variety of 
costume and character it presents, it 
gratifies one of our most lively wishes, 
that of knowing what sort of a looking 
man was he whose works we admire. 
A more useful collection is however to 
be seen: a series of paintings arranged 
chronologically and indicating the pro- 
gress of the art from the twilight of the 
eleventh to the meridian of the fifteenth 
century. Here can be traced the gra- 
dual improvements which approaching 
refinement has suggested, and we can 
follow. Vasari through the gilded and 
misshapen figures without perspective 
or foreshortening, with which the art 
began, to the correct design, the ele- 
gant proportions, and the harmonious 
colouring which announces its matu- 
rity. The paintings of the different 
schools are arranged together so as to 
‘offer great advantages in discriminating 
their several characters. The Venetian 
collection.is the richest, and possesses 
some fime pieces of Paul Veronese, 
‘Fintoret, and Titian. The Herma- 
phrodite of Florence, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from that of the Borghese 
Palace, occupies a room. by itself. It is 
difficult to decide. between these two 
. Celebrated statues without seeing them 
together. A fine collection of ancient 
medals, and another of cameos, pre- 
cious stones and vases, complete the 
circle of this great depository of the 
arts. The most admired works of the 
museum have however been selected 
and placed in a circular room called.the 
Tribune, which unites some of the 
masterpieces: of ancient and modern 
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workmanship. The little- figure of. 
Apollo, called the Afolline; the two 
wrestlers, the dancing faun, and the 
figure which is kngwn by the name of 
the spy, or the knife-grinder, -are the 
chief works of sculpture. The vacant 
pedestal on which stood the Venus of 
Medicis attracts more attention by her 
absence than perhaps her presence 
would have caused. She was carried 
off by the French, and is now at Paris. 

The Tribune is particularly rich in 
paintings. A piece by Perrugino is 
less interesting from its merits than 
because its author was the master of 
Raphael, three of whose works next 
engage attention. They are remark- 
able, as they are said to shew the pro- 
gress of this painter, the first being 
done whilst he was under the influence 
of his master’s taste, and the other two 
after he had formed,and matured his 
own. 

A female Bacchamal by Annibal Ca- 
racci, two pictures by Bartolemeo della 
Porta, two by Corregio, two of André 
del Sarto, and one of Guido, are among 
the most admired. There is also a ' 
picture of the Virgin, ascribed with 
confidence to Michael Angelo. k 
seems doubtful if this artist ever paint- 
ed in this style, and surely if this pic- 
ture has really a title to his name, it 
does him no honour, for it seems much 
inferior to several others in the coHee- 
tion. What pleased me the most, 
among the paintings of the Tribune, 
were the two Venuses of Titian. Of 
these two beautiful paintings, that said 
to have been his mistress is infinitely 
more agreeable than the one supposed 
to have been his wife; and there cer- 
tainly needs no other reason for the 
superiority. The former is the most 
charming picture I have ever seen, and 
after making every allowance for the 
seductions of the: subject: even the 
most rigid criticism has found much to 
admire’ in the manner in which it is 
treated. 

: This gallery is the only one that: i$ 
public, that is to say, in the hands of the 
government. But all the others are 
open to strangers, who can visit without 
diffculty the collections of the palaces 
Pitti, Riccardi, &c. where .there is 
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Much to see and to admire. An esta- 
blishment of a different kind is that of 
the museum formed by Leopold. This 
prince possessed the spirit, though he 
did not inherit the blood, of the Medici. 
His labours to improve the political 
position of his country do him infinite 
honour ; and his attachment to sctence- 
and the arts has embellished his cha- 
reter. The museum possesses the 
richest anatomical preparations of Italy, 
pethaps of Europe, a rich mineralogi- 
cal collection and a considcrable num- 
ber of objects of natural history, The 
exertions of Leopold also established 
an academy for the promotion of the 
arts, which possesses some paintings of 
merit. oog 
— 
For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
' No. 6. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 
POEM I.—BY AMRIOLKAIS. 


The poet, after the manner of his 
countrymen, supposes himself attended 
` by a company of friends; and, as they 
pass near a place, where his mistress 
had lately dwelled, but from which her 
tribe was then removed, Ae desires them 
te sto awhile, that he might [may] in- 
dulge the painful pleasure of weeping 
over the deserted remains of her tent. 
They comply with his request; but ex- 
hort him to show more strength of 
mind, and urge two topics of consola- 
tion; namely, that he had before been 
equally unhafifiy, and that he had enjoyed 
his full share of fileasuree: thus, by the 
recollection of his passed delight, his 
imagination is kindled, and his grief 
suspended. 

He then gives his friends a lively ac- 
coant of his juvenile frolics, to one of 
which they had alluded. It seems, he 
had been in love with a girl named 
Onaiza, and had in vain sought an oc- 
casion to declare his passion: one day, 
when her tribe had struck their tents, 
and were changing their station, the 
women, as usual, came behind the rest, 
with the servants and baggage, in car- 
Tiages fixed on the backs of camels. 
Amriolkais advanced slowly, at a dis- 
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sight, had the pleasure of seeing Onaiga - 
retire, with a party of damsels, tó a rivue : 
let; or pool, ealled Daratjuijul, where 
they undressed themselves, and were 
bathing, when the lover appeared, dis- 
mounted from his camel, and sat down 
upon their clothes, proclaiming aloud, 
that whoever would redeem her dress, 
must -firesent herself naked before him. 
-They adjured, entreated, expostu- 
lated ; but; when it grew late, they found 
themselves obliged to submit, and all 
of them recovered their clothes, except 
Onaiza; who renewed her adjurations, 
and continued a long time in the water; 
at length, she also performed the con- 
dition, and dressed herself. Some hours 
had passed, when the girls complained 
ofcold and hunger. Amriolkais, there- 
fore, instantly killed the young camel on 
which he had ridden ; and, having called 
the female attendants together, made a 
fire, and roasted him. The afternoon 
was spent in gay conversation, not with- 
out a cheerful cup ; for he was provided 
with wine, in a leathern. bottle; but, 
when it was time to follow the tribe, 
the prince (for such was his rank) had 
neither camel nor horse; and Onaiza, 
after much importunity, consented to 
take him on her camel, before the car- 
riage, while the other damsels divided 
among themselves the less agreeable 
burden of his arms and the furniture 
of his beast. : 
He next relates his courtship of Fa- 
thima, and his. more dangerous amour 
with a girl, of a tribe at war with his 
own, whose beauties he very minutely and 
luzcurtantly delineates. From these love 
tales, he proceeds to the commen dation 
of his own fortitude, when he was. pass- 
ing a‘desert in the darkest night; and ` 
the mention of the morning, whichsuc- 
ceeded, leads him into a long descrip- 
tion of his hunter, and of a chase in the 


forest, followed by a feast on the ssame, 


‘which had been pierced by his jave- 
lins; 

Here, his narrative seems to he in- 
terrupted by a storm of lightning’ and 
violent rain: he- nobly describes the 
shower, and the torrent which: it pro- 
duced down all the adjacent moun- 
tains; and his companions retiring to 


tance, and, when the men were out of! avoid the storm, the drama (fer the. 
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poem has the form of a dramatic pas- 
toral) ends abruptly. 

The above is the commentary of the 
translator. The reader will be particu- 
larly thankful for the anecdote of the 
pool of Daratjuljul, both because it is 
agreeable in itself, and because the par- 
ticulars, derived, by Sir William Jones, 
from the Arabic commentators, are by. 
no means discoverable in the poem. 

This poem is of the lighter descrip- 
tion. The topics are pleasing, and it 
displays very lively pictures of Ara- 
bian manners.’ Exclusively of the love- 
adventures of Amriolkais, its author, its 
principal features are the descriptions 
it contains of the personal beauties of 
women, of the rare qualities of the 
poet’s horse, and of a thunder-storm. ° 

The two first are distinguished by se- 
veral very elegant passages. The second, 
which our readers may compare with 
Somervile, in his poem of the Chace, 
will gratify other jockeys than Ara- 
bian. The third is recommended by 
the rapid hand of a master. The poet 
catches only strong features. We are 
pleased with the novelty of the follow- 
ing simile: O friend! seest thou the 
lightning, whose flashes RESEMBLE THE 
QUICK GLANCE of TWO HANDS; amid 
clouds raised above clouds ?——The com- 
parison'of Mount Tedeir, striped with 
torrents, which stands in the heights of 
the flood, to A VENERABLE CHIEF, WRAP- 
PED IN A STRIPED MANTLE, is full of 
grandeur, in spite of what criticism 
might have said, on the comparison of 
a mountain with a man, instead of a man 
with a mountain, and a strifed mountain 
with a:strifed mantle. It is, indeed, the 
counterpart of the simile— , 

' Like a'great sea-mark, braving.ev’ry storm, 
And sdving those that eye him. 

Striped mantles, or haicks, belong to 
the costume of the country, and often 
supply the Arabs with similes. 

The morning that succeeds the storm 
is marked by strong characters. We 
see the summit of Mogaimir, as the 
poet intended we should, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of the simile. The re- 
turn of. cheerfulness is‘ marked in the 
most: decisive and. admirable manner, 
by the warbling at -day-break, of the 
small birds of the valley ; while the roots 
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of wild onions, though a mean image, 


are so employed, as to give the most 


vigorous picture of the devastation that 
has taken place. -` | 

In describing night, the poet speaks 
of the stars, prevented from rising, as if 
they wrre bound to a solid cif, with 
strong cables: to relish the beauty of 
this figure, we must understand that 


| the Arab poets, like the Greeks, com- 


pare the firmament toa sea: zs, wess. 


THE POEM OF AMRIOLKATIS. 


€ Stay! let us weep, at the remembrance 
‘of our beloved, at the sight of the station 
‘where her tent was raised, bv the edge of 
‘yon bending sands, between Dahul and 
‘Haumel, Tudam and Mikra ; a station the 
‘marks of which are not wholly effaced, 
‘though the south wind and the-north have 
‘ woven twisted sand’— Thus I spoke, when 
my companions stopped their coursers by 
my side, and said, € Perish not through de- 
‘ spair; only be patient!” | 

A profusion of tears, answered I, is my 
sole relief; but what avails it to shed them 
over the remains of a deserted mansion }— 
‘ Thy condition,’ they replied, ‘is not more 
‘painful than when thou leftest Howaira, 
‘before thy present passion, and her neigh- 
‘bour Rebaba, on the hills of Mazel? 

Yes, I rejoined, when those two damsels 
departed, musk diffused from their robes, 
as the eastern gale sheds the scent of the 
clove-gilly flowers: then gushed the tears 
from my eyes, through excess of regret, and 
flowed down my neck, till my sword-belt 
was drenched in the stream. 

< Yet hast thou passed many days in sweet 
‘ converse with the fair ; but none so sweet 
‘as the day which thou spentest by the pool 
‘of Daratjuljul !’ ie 

On that day, I killed my camel, to give 
the virgins a feast ; and oh ! how strange tt 
was that they should carry away his trap- 
pings and furniture ! 
' The damsels continued till evening, help- 
ing one another to the roasted flesh, and to 
the delicate fat, like the fringe of white 
silk, finely woven. : . oF at 

On that happy day, I entered the cat 
riage, the carriage of Onaiza, who said, 
< Wo to thee ! thou wilt compel me to walk 
‘on foot :? she added, while the vehicle was 
bent aside with our weight, ‘ O Amriolkals, 
‘descend, or my beast also will be killed! 

I answered, Proceed, and loosen his rein; 
nor withhold from me the fruits of thy love, 
which again and again may be tasted with 
rapture. Many a fair one, like thee, tho 
not like thee a virgin, have I visited by night; 
ahd many a lovely mother have I diverte 
from the care of her yearling infant, adorne 
with amulets: when thie suckling b her 
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cried, she turned round to him with half her 
body ; but half of it, pressed beneath my 
embrace, was not turned from me. 
Delightful too was the day, when Fathima 
at first rejected me, on the summit of yon 
sandhill, and took an oath, which she decla- 
red inviolable. 
O Fathima, said 1, away with so much coy- 

ness! and, if thou hast resolved to aban- 
don me, yet at lust relent. If, indeed, my 
disposition and manners are unpleasing to 
thee, rend at once the mantle of thy heart, 
that it may be detached from thy love! Art 
thu so haughty, because my passion for 
thee destroys me, and because ‘whatever 
thou commandest my heart performs? Thou 
weepest ; yet thy tears flow merely to wound 
my heart with the shafts of thine eyes, my 
heart already broken to pieces, and agoni- 
sing. 

Besides these-—with many.a spotless vir- 
gin, whose tent had not yet been frequent- 
ed, have I holden soft dalliance at perfect 


leisure. . To visit one of them, I passed the: 


guards of her bower, and a hostile tribe, 
who would have been eager to proclaim my 
death. It was the hour when the Pleiads 
appear in the firmament, like the folds of a 
silken sash variously decked with gems. I 
approached—she stood expecting me by the 
curtain ; and, as if she was preparing for 
sleep, had put off all her vesture but her 
night-dress. ‘She said—* By him who crea- 
‘Sted me (and gave me her hand), I am un- 
“able to refuse thee ; for I perceive that 
“the blindness of thy passion is. not to be 
“removed.” Then I rose with her; and, 
as we walked, she drew over our footsteps 
the train of her pictured robe. i 
Soon as we kad passed the habitations of 
her tribe, and come to the bosem.of a vale 
surrounded by hillocks of spiry sand, 1 drew 
her gently to me by her curled locks, and 
she softly inclined to my embrace: her waist 
was gracefully slender; but sweetly swell- 
ed the part encircled with ornaments of gold. 
Delicate was her shape, fair her skin, and 
her body well proportioned: her bosom was 
smooth as a mirror, or like the pure egg of 
anostrich, of a yellowish tint blended with 


white, and nourished by a stream of whole- 


some water, not yet disturbed. She turned 


aside and displayed her soft cheek: she gave: 


a timid glance with languishing eyes, like 
those of a roe in the groves of Wegera, look- 
ing tenderly at her young. Her neck was 
like that of a milk-white hind; but, when 
she raised it, exceeded not the justest sym- 
metry; nor was the neck of my beloved so 
unadorned. Her long coal-black hair deco- 
rated her back, thick and diffused, like the 
bunches of dates, clustering on a palm-tree. 
Her locks were elegantly turned above her 
head; and the riband, which bound them, 
was lost in. her tresses, part braided, part 


dishevelled. She discovered a waist, taper. 
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as the stem of a young palm, or a fresh reed 
bending over the rivulet. When she sleeps 
at noon, her bed is sprinkled with musk: 
she puts on her robe of undress, but leaves 
the apron to her handmaide. She dispenses 
gifts with small delicate fingers, sweetly 
glowing at their tips, like the white and 
crimson worm of Daiba, or dentrifices made 
of Esel-wood. The brightness of her face 
illumines the veil of night, like the evening 
taper of a recluse hermit. On a girl like 
her, a girl of moderate height, between those 
who wear a frock and those who wear a 
gown, the most bashful man must look with 
an enamoured eye. The blind passions of 
men, for common objects of affection, are 
soon dispersed; but: from the love of thee 
my heart cannot be released. Oh! how oft 
have I rejected the admonitions of a morose 
adviser, vehement in censuring my passion 
for thee; nor have I béen moved by his re- 
proaches! 

Often has the Night drawn her skirts a- 
round me, like the billows of the ocean, to 
make trial of my fortitude, in.a variety. of 
cares; and I said to her (when she seemed 
to extend her sides, to drag on her unwieldy 
length, and to advance slowly with her 
breast), ‘* Dispel thy gloom, O tedious night! 
s“ that the morning may rise; although: my 
“« sorrows are such that the morning light 
‘< will not give more comfort than thy 
‘* shades.” es 

O hideous night! a night in which the 
stars are prevented from rising, as if they 
were bound to a solid cliff, with strong ca- 
bles ! | 

Often too have I arisen at early dawn, 
while the birds were yet in their nests, and 
mounted a hunter with smooth short hair, 
of a full height, and so fleet as to make cap- 
tive the beasts of the forest; ready in turn- 
ing, quick in pursuing, bold in advancing, 
firm in backing, and performing the whole 
with the strength and swiftness of a vast 
rock, which a torrent has pushed from its 
lofty base; a bright bay steed, from whose 
polished back the trappings slide, as drops 
of rain glide hastily down the slippery mar- 
ble. Even in his weakest state, he seems to 
boil while he runs; and the sound, which he 
makes in his rage, is ke that of a bubbling 
cauldron. When other horses swim through 
tke air, are languid and kick the dust, he 
rushes like a flodd, and strikes the hard 
earth with his hoof. He makes the light 
youth skde from his seat, and violently 
shakes the skirts of a heavier and more stub- 
born rider; rapid as the pierced wood in the 
hands of a playful child, which he whirls 
quickly round with a well fastened cord. He 

as the loins of an antelope and the thighs 
of an ostrich; he trots like 2 wolf, and gallops 
like a young fox. Firm are.his haunches ; 
and, when his hinder parts are turned 
toward you, he fills the spage between. his 
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legs’ with a long thick tail, which touches 
not the ground, and inclines not to either 
side. His back, when he stands in his stad], 
resembles the smooth stone on which per- 
fumes are prepared for a bride, or the seeds 
of coloquinteda are bruised. The blood of 
the swift game, which remains on his neck, 
is like the crimson juice of hinna, on grey 
flowing locks. He bears us speedily to a 
herd of wild cattle, in which the heifers are 
fair as the virgins, in black trailing robes, 
who dance reund the idol Dewaar; they turn 
their backs, and appear like the variegated 
shells of Yuner, on the neck of a youth dis- 
tinguished from his tribe for a. multitude of 
noble kinsmen. He soon brings up the fore- 
most of the beasts, and leaves the rest far 
behind; nor has the herd time to disperse 
itself. He runs from wild ‘bulls to wild 
heifers, and overpowers them, in a single 
heat, without being bathed, or even moist- 
ened with sweat. Then, the busy cook 
dresses the game, roasting part, baking a 
part on het stones, and quickly boiling the 
rest in a vessel of iron. In the evening, we 
depart; and, when the beholder’s eye as- 
cends to the head of my hunter, and then 
descends to his feet, it is unable to take in 
at once all his beauties. His trappings and 
girths are still upon him: he stands érect 
before me, not yet loosed for pasture. 

O friend! seest thou the lightning, whose 
flashes resemble the quick glance of two 
hands, amid clouds raised above clouds? 
The fire of it gleams like the lamps: of a 
hermit, when the oil, poured on them, 
shakes the cord by which they are suspend- 
ed. I sit gazing at it, while my companions 
stand between Daarridge and Odhaib; but 
far distant is the cloud on which my eyes are 
fixed. Its right side seems to pour its rain 
on the hills of Kat&n, and its left on the moun- 
tains of Sitaar and Yadbul. It continues to 
discharge its waters over Cotaifa, till the 
rushing torrent lays prostrate the groves of 
Cannaéel-trees. It passes over mount Ke- 
naan, which it deluges in its course, and 
forces the wild goats to descend from every 
cliff. On mount Faina, it leaves not one trunk 
of a palm-tree, nora single edifice which is 
not built with well-cemented stone. Mount 
Tebeir stands, in the heights of the flood, 


like a venerable chief wrapped in a striped- 


mantle. The summit of Mogaimir, covered 
with the the rubbish which the torrent’ has 
rolled down, looks in the morning Jike the 
top of a spindle encircled with wool. The 
cloud unloads its freight on the desert of 
Ghabert, like a merchant of Y emen, alight- 
ing with his bales of rich apparel. The 
small birds of the valley warble at day- 
break, as if they had taken their early 
draught, of genevous wine mixed with spice. 
‘Fhe beasts of the wood, drowned in the 
foods of night, float, like the roots of wild 
onions, ač the distant edge of the lake. 


| Nubilamse induco; ventos abigogue Tecog™ : 
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For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 
FROM THE NORFOLK HERALD. 


No one can feel more admiration 
than I do for the transcendent flights | 
and creative powers of the mind of 
Shaksfpieare—nor is it perhaps in the 
power of time to shake the colossal | 
pillar of his fame. But, notwithstand- — 
ing all this, I dare accuse him, in one 
instance, of direct plagiarism. 

In the play of Zhe Tempest, he ap- 
pears to have exhausted his own poi 
gious powers, and to have fled to at 
quity for aid. | 

The following is one of the most ad- 
mired passages .in the English lan- 
guage ; but it is almost a literal transh- 
tion from Medea’s Invocation, in the 
7th book of Ovid. The curious reader 
may compare them. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


“ Ye Elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes, and groves, and ye that on the ; 
sands, with printless feet, do chase the — 
ebbing Neptune, and do fly him whe 
he comes back. E 

« Ye demi-puppets, that by moon- 
shine make. the green, sour ringkt 
whereof the Ewe not bites, and.ye 
whose pastime ’tis to mzke midi% 
mushrooms, that delight to hear th 
solemn curfew—dy -whose aid (wet 
masters though ye be }—I have. bedim- 
med the noontide sun, called forth. the 
mutinous winds, and *twirt the green st 
and the azxre vault set roaring waf. 
To the dread rattling thunder have ! 
given tire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
with his own bolt—the strong based 
promontory have I made shake, and by 
the spurs pluck ufi the fine and cedar. 
Graves by my command have ofied, qud 
waked their sleepers.” 


Aureque, et venti monteque, amnesque, lacus- 
que, i 
Diique omnes nemorum, 

noctis adeste : Oa 
Quorum ope, cum volui, ripis mirantibus 
amnes = 
In fontes redire suos : concussaque S18 on 
Stantia concutio cantu freta; nubila peito; 


Diique omnes 
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Vipereas rumpo verbis & carmine fauces: 

Vivaque saxa, sua ccnoulsaiue robora terra, 

Et siloas moveo; jubeoyue tremiscere montes, 
Et mugire solum, manesque exire sepulchris. 


` The printing in Italicks marks where 
the translation is almost literal. It is 
possible that two separate imaginations 
might possess the same ideas; but whe- 


ther it is possible for them to arrange f 


and separate the parts in the same man- 


ner at the distance of 2000 years of time,. 


and use the same words, other Criticks 
must determine—the “dy whose aid,” 
in the English Poet, and “ Quorum 
ope,” mark the same division of the 
subjects in the same words. 


RETIRED GREATNESS, DISCRIMINATED. 
Mrs. Montagu’s Visit to Mr. Burke. 
Extract from one of her letters, Aug. 16, 1771. 
`- I went a few miles out of my road to 
Sandleford, to fulfil my old promise to 
Mr. Burke at Beaconsfield In his re- 


trement, Mr. Burke is an industrious 
farmer, a polite husband, a kind mas- 


ter, a charitable neighbour and a most. 


excellent companion. . The demons 
of Ambition and Party, who hover 
about Westminster, do not extend their 
influence as far as the villa. I knoW 
not why it is that these busy spirits 
seem more tranquil and placid in their 
days of.retreat, than the honest dull jus- 
tice of the Quorum, who never stretch- 
ed out his hand to snatch the sceptre of 
power, nor raised his voice in public to 
fill the trumpet of fame. A little mind 
is ever in a ¢racasserie, because it is 
moved by little things. I have always 
found that nothing is so gentle as the 
Chief out of war, nor so serene as the 
Statesman out of place. I so much de- 
light in these working master-spirits in 
their holiday humour, that I had rather 
play at tee-to-tum or cross and pile 
with Julius Cæsar than Sardanapalus. 
The first would have the ease and indif- 
ference which belong to play, the other, 
the seriousness and anxiety which be- 
long to business. 


Sır, 


` The following passage from D’ Alem- 
bert’s Histoire des Membres de P Aca- 
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démie Française closely resembles one 
(nomine mutato) in the life of the origi- 
nal Dr. Franklin; ‘ Puimorin and some 


friends agreed that the first of them who 


should die would give the other an aG- 
count of his situation.’ 
Jonn Bott. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. John Watts has just published, 
in a volume of 240 pages, -Zhe Life of. 
William Pitt, late prime minister ‘of | 
Great Britain,.to which are added, by. 
the American Editor, Biographical 


| Sketches of his principal friends and il- 


lustrious contemporaries, and a preface, 
in which there is an attempt to deline- 
ate a sort of miniature picture of Purr. 
This valuable volume is neatly print- 
ed, by Mr. T. S. Manning. Its motto, 
selected by the American publisher, is, 
we think, exceedingly happy and appro- 
priate. It is that exquisite passage from 
Shakspeare’s Henry VIII, where the 
poet introduces Griffith, “that honest: 
chronicler,” pronouncing her just eulo- 


gium upon Cardinal Wolsey : 


-He wasa scholar, and a ripg, and good one, . 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading ; 


Lofty, and sour, to them that low’d him not; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. 


These four lines describe, with won- 


derful precision and accuracy, the lead-’ 


ing features in the .character of the 
brightest son of Chatham. 

This instructive biography conveys, 
in a neat, rapid, and succinct style 
of narrative, a very vivid idea of the 
political campaigns of this Martinet 
minister; an excellent summary of: his 
speeches, and a clear sketch of the po- 
litics of his time. The anecdotes of his 
friends and his rivals are often amusing, 
as well as instructive. They have been 
selected with judgment, not, as has 


been insidiously suggested, from “ Puba 


lic Characters” and obsolete Magazines, - 
but from a very recent and authentic 
work, published, not more than three. 
months, in Great Britain, and almost 


‘wholly unknown in America. 


This volume is ornamented by a very 


‘spirited and excellent engraving, exe» 


Ii 
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cuted by the ittgenious’ Mr. Edwin, 
whom we mehtion with emphasis, as a 
very deserving and able artist. His mo- 
del was a capital engraving, from an 
original painting by Gainsborough, and 
said to be an admirable likeness. 

Without pretending to any thing like 
Plutarch’s power,-we have often thought 
that the characters of DmMuND BURKE 
and WILLIAM PITT, the two greatest 
statesmen of their time, might be easily 
and usefully compared. 

Though they were widely different 
in many particulars, yet a parallel might 
easily be run between them. Both were 
ambitious, both honest, both eloquent, 
both were sagacious and prescient, 
both were eternal enemies to jacobin- 
ism, both cherished, like Horace and 
Swift, a most SOVEREIGN CONTEMPT 
for the populace, and both have been 
taxed with political apostacy. From 
this charge it is easy to vindicate the 
Sublime and Beautiful Orator and the 
youngest son of Chatham. What has 
been remarked of the capricious hu- 
mour of Voltaire may be applied, with 
perfect propriety, to the vicissitudes of 
political opinion. In the morning of life, 
men are like Aristippus, and in the 


evening like Diogenes. Sanguine, cre- | 
dulous, unsuspecting and kind, with the | 


warmth of lovers and the hopes of pro- 
jectors, almost all young men ‘are fa- 
triots. They worship the image of a 


fantastic liberty; they dream of her as | 


of a favourite and delicious mistress; 
they write orations and songs in her 


praise. In the glare of early light view- | 


ing their species as only a little lower 
than angelic nature itself, they suppose 


Men may be governed under the Uto- | 
pia of More, or the Oceana of Harring- | 
ton. No drivelling speculation that John | 
_ Locke or Algernon Sidney has hazard- |. 
èd respecting Civil Liberty and Natural | 
Rights, but appears in the shape of a] 


fnathematical demonstration. The wild- 
est ideas of Plato, the most criminal 
excesses of a Cromwell, are accounted 


laudable, if they have this effect to jum- | 
ble men together in a Commonwealth. | 
But these dreams, like other dreams, $ 


vanish when. the eye of Experience ex- 
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‘pands, and the powers of Reason are 
‘broad awake. Pitt and Burge in their 


juvenile years, and long before the sea- 


gon of ministerial manhood had arrived, 


indulged themselves in some of the 
finest reverics of whiggism. At a later 
age,in dreams of intel/ectu_( night, when 
deep slech falls upon man, they fancied 


‘there shone, in the distance, many a glit- 
‘tering shape of national reformation. 


But these slumbers were soon broken 
by the dissonance of the herd without, 
and the wild uproar of revolution. When 
the reign of Experience was fully cor 
firmed, when Pitt'and Burke had com 
pared speculation with facts, and sur: 
veyed man as he is, they then discover- 
ed, that he is a wild ass’s colt, formed 


‘not to be indulged, but to be su:dued. 
.If this be branded with the reproachful 


term of apostacy, they are apostates. 
In the strongest noon-day glare of sa 
gacity, they perceived their early poli- 
tical errors, and they renounced them. 
When they became men they put away 
childish things. 
—_—. 
VARIETY. 

` Variety is charming, 

Constancy is not for me; 


_ So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD 


e 


The following verses were written ™ 
a libertine, who affected, in his old ag% 
to boast of his reformation. | 


Des Barreaux, ce vieux débauché, 
Affecte une réforme austère; 
Il n’a pourtant retranché, i 
-Que ce qu’il ne sauroit plus faire. 
IMITATED. l 
Des Barreaux, impotent and old, 
Assum’d a very solemn brow; 
The man is alter’d, we are told, 
How much reform’d, we cannot know. 
When reformation thus begins, ` 
With legs so weak, and eyes 80 dim; . 
*Tis doubtful if he quits his sins, 
Or if his sins have quitted him. 
From Catullus. 
| TO LESBIA. 
No girl can boast a lover half so true, 


' As I, my Lesbia, still have prov’d to you: 


No league of faith was e’er so firmly bousé, 

As that which you within my breast have 

found. j 7 

A Pugilist has lately published a trea- 
tise on the art of boxing, with cuts. 
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. On Husbend’s peems, printed in 
sheets, by subscription. — 


‘The author’s name is sare a bribe,” 

To tempt the fair one to subscribe; 
Here each indulgent female meets. 

A Husband, and what’s more—in sheets. 
Here you may turn him o’er and o’er, 
He wishes he could please you more ; 
But, if to please you he be found, 

He is contented to be bound. 


The folowing song is extremely well 

written, and has a most pleasing cadence. 
We have often listened to it with de- 
light. because we admire the sentiment, 
and because it is frequently warbled to 
wby one whom all, who have not Tra- 
montane ears, salute with the title of 
“The little Nightingale.” 


The British tar no peril knows, 
But fearless braves the angry deep; 
The ship ’s his cradle of repose, 
. And sweetly rocks him to his sleep. 
He, though the raging surges swell, 
In his hammock swings, 
While the steersman sings, 
Steadv she goes, all’s well, 
All’s well, 
-Steady she goes. 


Honest Cornutus, to his spouse’s labour, 
Having invited every useful neighbour, 
With tears stood listening to the groans she 


sent, | 

Thinking himself the wicked instrument 

Of those affecting shrieks and rueful cries; 

Which she observing, bade him wipe his eyes 

‘Your grief on this account, my dear, ro- 
frain; a Eea S i 

s I can’t blame you as author of my pain.” 


A Glee, translated from the Greek. 


The girl that I love lately gave me a kies, ` 
And the dew of her lip seal’d the ravishing 


While on the main-top-mast he springs, 
An.English vessel heaves in views 
He asks, but she no letter brings, 
From bonny Kate he lov’d so true: 
Then sighs he for his native dell, 


e 


Yet, to hope he clings, bliss. 
While the steersman sings, &c. Of nectar the kiss, for her breath gave its 
The storm is past, the battle ’s o'er, bloom ; | 


Nature and man repose in peace; 
Then homeward bound, on Engtand’s shore 
He hopes for jovs that ne’er will cease. 
His Kate’s sweet voice those joys foretel, 
And his big heart springs, 
While the steersman sings, kc. 


Her breath was the nectar’s delicious per- 


ume. | 
Now full flowing bumpers of rapture I prove, 
And tipsey with joy, I*m a Bacchus in love. 


Song, by Anna Seward. . 

Now Spring wakes the May-morn, the sweet- 
est of hours , 

Calls the lark to the sun-beam, the bee to thè 
flowers ; : 

Calls youth, love and beauty, to hail the new 


From a London paper. 
THE BELLES. ! 
Saysa Captain, so pert, as he handed Miss 
own 
“You've a ‘great many Belles for a small 
_ country town.” 
Miss simply replied—* Sir, few towns can 


ay ; = 
And twine ‘all their garlands in honour of May: 
But think not, amid the gay pleasures they 


boast more, bring, ese , ; 
Inthe great church there ’s six, in the little That moments, 80 jocund, will pause on the 
one four.” i wing. 
On the trial and condemnation of an Obey, a Laari Me sum meee. 
a in France, for drinking holy water, | In the scent of -the flowers or hue of the 
Which the Roman catholics deemed an leaves; 


actof sacrilege. In the hymn of the woodlands, for love is the 
lay 

‘And fragrance and lustre are types of his 
sway; 4 

More sweet are his accents, mare rosy hy 


With the English, to France licentiousness 
_ passes, 7 

Things sacred in both are abused by asses; 

They. learn our laws too, let him tremble, who 


| spring, . 
hears And O! not less rapid the flight of his wing. 

That asses in France are now tried by their icon oe f 
peers. When Boileau iayńehed any work in- 


to the world, he heard the attacks of the 
critics, however severe, with great at- 
tention and patience; observing shrewd- 
ly :— Well, those are the worst WOTDKS, 
of which nobody speaks at all 


EPITAPH ON AN ATHEIST. 


Here lies one who ne’er believ’d 

In God or devil, while he liv’d; 

Yet now, though late, he ’ll take his oath 
Of the reality of doth. 
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Of Molieré Boileau spoke in terms 
of warm and uniform applause. He en- 
titled him, The Observer. He used to 
say, that nature seemed to have unveil- 
ed to Moliere her most secret treasures 
of knowledge in the morals and man- 
ners of mankind. He used to add that 
-Moliere always thought with correct- 
ness, but wrote often with negligence. 
This fault of style was common to him 
and La Fontaine, who, hurried on by the 
ardout of composition, never looked 
back with the intention of revising his 
errors. Boileau used to lament the loss 
of Moliere’s short comedy of the Amo- 
yous Professor; as, even in his smallest 
- works, much wit and 
shone forth. 


Moliere, on and off the stage, ex- 
hibited great comic powers; his mirth, 


his sentiments, and his whole conver- 


sation were liberal, and becoming a 
gentleman. The only circumstance 
degrading to him was the profession of 
a player; the labours of which he sus- 
‘tained more for the sake of the advan- 
tages accruing to his ‘associates than to 
himself. ` 


The old Duke de la Feuillade, meet- 
ing Boileau one day in the gallery of 
_ Versailles, repeated to him a Sonnet of 
Charleval, which ended with these lines: 

Ne regardez point ma visage ; . 

Regardez seulement à ma tendre amitié. 
The poet answered, that he saw nothing 
remarkably good in the Sonnet; and 
objected to these two lines, on account 
of the play of words, which they con- 
tained. ‘The Duke perceiving the Prin- 
cess Royal coming through the gallery, 
he read the Sonnet hastily to her asshe 
passed. The lady told him it was very 
fine. The Duke returned to Boileau; 
and, in a sneering manner observed, 
that he must have a very fastidious 
taste, if he disapproved verses which 
both the King and the Princess had 
‘praised. I donot doubt the King’s su- 
‘periority in taking towns and gaining 


battles, nor do I doubt the talents of | 
Madame the Princess, but in regard to 


a knowledge of poetry, replied Boileau, 
I think I am least their equal. The 


humour always 
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Duke ran in-great haste to the King, | 
and told him, with strong marks of dis- _ 
quiet and indignation, the arrogant » 
speech of the poet. My lord, replied 
the King, I am sorry to say that I am 
obliged to confess, that M. Boileau is 
perfectly right. | 


It might be a subject of very curious 
and extensive speculation, to examine 
how far some of the most ordinary 
stimuli which operate on the nervous 
system, are to be shunned without de- 
stroying the sum of pleasurable sensa- 
tions. MARTIAL, ina line of one of his 
epigrams, has stated the inevitable te- 
sult of the operation of three. of the 
Powers invoked to quicken life, and that 
result is destruction; and yet, in the 
next line, he tells an eternal truth, 
which neither the shivering water 
drinker, nor the sturdy moralist, can 


repel. I borrow the translation from 
DARWIN. 
Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt: corpora 
nostra : 


At faciunt vitam balnea, vina, Venus! 
wee women, warmth, against our lives com 
ine; . 

But what is life, without warmth, women, 

wine! 

Or, as Mr. Christie translates it— 

. Wine, warmth and love our vigour drain, 
Yet wine, warmth, love, our life sustain. 
A Frenchman, with characteristic at 

dour, is described in a humorous apt 

logue, which I perused when a boy, as 
subscribing very implicitly to the truth 
of the last line in our poet. Valetudi- 
nary, spiritless and whimsical, he con- 
sults a son of Galen, who prescribes 
many a bitter potion. By way of con- 
solation for so unpleasant a regimen 
the patient hopes that .he may be sul 
fered to taste a little wine, or to seg his 

mistress, or to enjoy l 

The converse of some favourite friend, 

«s Neither, if er’e your hope to mend” 
Three nods prophetic loudly cry; 

Then, doctor, clip my mortal twine, 

For, kept from friends, from lov 
It matters not-how. soon I die. 

It-must be confessed that, destitute 
of the company of a single friend, un- 
able to’ obtain the juice of the grap“ 
unblessed by the smiles of the fair, 
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interdicted from the luxury of the tepid 
bath. a man of no more than common 
sensibility would find life but a weary 


` road It is doubted whether intellectual 


exercises of the. most sublime and beau- 


tiful nature would be sufficient, in any |- 


tolerable degree, to make him pass one 
tenth of his time in comfort. The 
Balnea, the vina, and the Venus, must 
sometimes be associated with Minerva 
and the Muses. This was Sir William 
Jones’s opinion. Away then with that 
medical philosophy, which is so fash- 
ionable among a knot of fantastic inno- 
vators. both abroad and at home, which, 
under pretence of prolonging life, ac- 
tually robs it of half its comforts. 
Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


` The attraction of last night was anew Farce, 
called The Weathercock. It derives its name 
fom Tristam, a young gentlemen, of a fickle 
temper, who has been constantly changing 
his pursuits in life. The piece commences 
with his father, on his determining to become 
a lawyer, and the audience are introduced 
to his study, where he puts on his wig and 
gown, places his servant, Sneer, in a great 
chair, addresses him as judge, and gives 
some very humorous imitations of a modern 
lawyer. He then changes, successively, to 
an Actor, a Soldier, a Gardener, a Quaker, and 
lastly, a Man of Fashion; and receives the 
hand of his Marianne. Miss De Camp was 
the fascinating Marianne, who had captivated 


the hero, at a masquerade, in the character. 


of a fair Savoyard. She again appears before 
him ina arden, dances and sings, accompa- 
nying herself on the triangle; and, while he 
is preparing to address her, she goes to the 
side of the stage, and returns a fair Quaker. 
Brief-wit, a lawver of the old school, who 
deals in monosyllables, was well supported by 
Mr.MatHews. The author intended it as a 
farce of the broadest kind, and has completely 
suceeded. 
the loudest applause. 


A— was in every respect a phiłoso- 


pher, in his conduct and disposition. At | 


the death of Marshal Turenne, when 
this event was the subject of conversa- 
tion, an impudent fellow said, Here is 
the great Turenne dead, and Mr. A— 
alive. The philosopher looked at the 
speaker with much. complacency. 
‘great men die sooner than others, I may 
congratulate. you, sir, on very many 


It was received throughout with 
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On the Misses ——- three beautiful Highland 


ladies. 


From Scottish mountains, hid in clouds, 
What heavenly forms descend! 

No more, ye maids of English birth, 

- To beauty’s crown pretend. 

Forbear to boast your rosy bloom, 
A transitory dye: 

Faint, near these denizens of air, 
And inmates of the sky. 

“Nor strange, their beauty earlier dawns, . 
And later knows decay; 

Who, when from Heaven their sisters fell, 
Dropt only half the way. . 


Theodore Beza, among his “ Juveni- 
lia,” has published a copy of verses, be- 
ginning with | Kap 2 
Vos teneri rores calathos quibus aurea gaudet 
Venus rosarum aspergere, &c. 


Mons. Chevreau has thus translated 
them, 


Je gofitois des baisers sur la bouche d’ A minte, 
-Mais si doux, qu’auprés d'eux et le sucre et 
le miel, 
Et le nectar que Pon boit dans le ciel, 
Ont l’amertume de l'absinte. 
Quand éveillé d'un songe aussi court que 
charmant, 
Je n’ai pd sentir qu’un moment, 
De ses heureux baisers la douceurnonpareille. 
O destiné, trop jalouse de mon contentement! 
Souffrez, si je ne puis la baiser quarid je ve- 
ille, 
Qu’au moins je la baise en dormant. 


IMITATED. 


One eve, my lovely. Ann I kiss’d, 
And found her lips so very sweet, 
Sugar and honey, once a treat, 

Now seem’d like bitter gall, I wist, 
~ And nectar pleas’d no more. 


' But from this short delicious dream, 
How soon I wak’d, a wretched wight, 
Too quickly robb’d of my delight, 
Of happiness a short liv’d beam. 
The fates I ’gan implore, 
(As with my Anna, when awake, 
_ These liberties I could not take,) - 
To grant me this small boon, 
Then, when of Ann in sleep again, 
I chance to think, may I remain 
Entranc’d, nor wake so soon. 


It is observed that avarice survives all 
other passions, and exists till death. M. 
-de M—— having made his will on his 


If | death bed, made this memorandum, 


That such a particular notary should 
not engross it, as his bills were extrava- 


| gant. 


AJ o 4 

Boileau was not entirely superior to 
uneasiness, occasioned by the abuse 
published against him. but was the first 
person to applaud ingenious satire at his 
own expense. I look on myself, says 
he, like an enchanted hero, whom the 
blows of his enemies either donot reach. 
or wound very slightly. With all their 
malice, he would add, they have not 
found out the vulnerable part of Achilles. 
- Where doés it lie? said a friend. That 
I shall not tell you, replied the satirist; 
you must find that out. It is probable 
that he alluded to the lameness of his 
prose writings, particularly in his pre- 
faces; the character of which is too mo- 
notonous. E 


What Boileau most admired in 
Homer, was the poet’s talents of exalt- 
ing trifles by the nobleness of his ex- 
pressions. [n this circumstance, added 
he, lies the genius and art of the poet. 
For great things support themselves by 
their own grandeur and solidity. He 
used to quote the following song of an 
unknown writer as an instanceof beau- 
tiful simplicity of style. 


La charmante Bergère, 
Ecoutant ses discours, 
D’ıme maim ménagère 
Alloit filant toujours ; 
Et doucement atteinte 
D’une si tendre plainte, 
Fit tomber par trois fois 
Le fuseau de ses doigts. 


| IMITATED. 


The shepherdess so young and fair, 

To Strephon’s story lent her ear; 

While with a taper hand she plied 

The thrifty spindle at her side. 

Soon, by the fond repeated vow 

The lass was mov’d, she knew not how, 
_By Pity’s sympathetic spell, 

Thrice from her hand the spindle fell. 


Though the disposition of Boileau. 


was very satirical, yet he never withheld 
his approbation from any composition 
in which he discovered proofs of genius 
or talent. When a friend read to him 
a work of this description, the satisfac- 
gion which he felt flashed in his eyes and 
thundered in his speech. Yet heseemed 
no longer master of opposite sensations 
to these, when any absurd specimen of 
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verse or prose was brought before him. 
On the Abbé de Vilkers reading to hin 
a short poem, in which the expression 
of mauvais vent occurred, he jumped 
suddenly from his seat, and exclaimed, 
Ah, Monsieur, that phrase will make 
your whole poem stink. 


Boileau never dined with any of his 
most intimate friends, without being in- 
vited, observing that a certain pride of 
this kind was characteristic of men of 
honourable genius. 


Boileau highly commended the prose 


writings of Scarron, and thought his 


style in this ntode of composition very 
beautiful, particularly the prose of his 
Comic Romance. Scarron, added he, 
has great variety as well as sweetness 
in the arrangement of the language; 
and he possesses the happiest method 
of rescuing trifling circumstances from 
the contempt of the reader, by his way 
of relating them. Boileau wished that 
the Comic Romance should be cor 
tinued; and had collected memoirs fot 
that purpose, which he gave to a friend, 
in order to publish them, but, for rer 


{sons unknown, the scheme was laid 


aside. 


An orator, at a meeting during the 
troubles of the League, began a spect 
with premising that he should divide 
the subject he was about to treat œ 
into thirteen heads. The audience were 
heard to murmur and to interrupt this 
formidable beginning. But, continued 
the orator, to prevent my being too pro- 
lix, I shall omit a dozen of them. . 


' Mons. C , a man of elegant ap- 
pearance and fashionable manners, 
marred all his good qualities by an ex- 
cess of vanity and ostentation. Not 
content with aspiring to the title of a 
gentleman, he assumed the rank of å 
nobleman. He drove a carriage drawn 
by two miserable half-starved horses 
and a valet was stuck behind in effigy, 
and made of straw. Being ata- public 
place with this vehicle and attendant, 
and the carriages as usual following on¢ 
another with a slow pace, the horses 
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‘I wonder, Julia, that your mind, ~ 


the carriage behind that of Mons. C. ate 
uh the leg of his valet. On-secing this. 
a person called out, Take cares driver, 
or your horses will devour my lord’s 
footman. 


In the time of Cardinal Richelieu, in 
1638, a man pretended to be the king of 
Ethiopia. He was probably an impos- 
tor, and little of his history is recollect- 
ed, except the following verses, which 
were Written in the form of an epitaph 
upon his pretensions. 

Cy git le Roi d’ Ethiopie, 
Soit original ot copie; 
‘Sa mort a évité les debats, 
S’il fut roi, ou ne le fut pas. 
Here lies the Ethiopian Prince, 
Once real or pretended ; 
Which was the case, Death some days since, 
The grand dispute has ended. 


Theodore Beza was married three 
times. The following lines were written 
on his trifle alliance, by Pasquier. 


Uxores ego tres vario sum tempore nactus, 
Cum juvenis, tum vir factus, et inde senex, 
Propter opus, prima est validis mihi juncta 

sub annis, 

Altera propter opes, altera propter opem. 


Inage, youth, and manhood, three wives have 
I tried, 3 

Whose qualities rare 
plied. . 

The first, goaded on by the ardour of youth, 

1 woo’d for the sake of her person, forsooth : 

The second I took, for the sake of her purse ; 

And the third—for this reason—I wanted a 
nurse. 


all my wants have sup- 


Madame D. being ill, though appa- 
rently not dangerously so, had four 
physicians to attend her. . Madame D. 
died.. Mons. F. sent the following ver- 
ses toa friend, who inquired the cause 
of Madame D’s death. 5 

Pourquoi vous étonner, Julie, 
Qwun peu de fièvre et de mélancholie 
Aie pu mettre, en cing jours, mon amante au 
tombeau? , 
Avec ce pénétrant génie, 
Qui connoit le plus fin de la philosophie, 
Pouvez vous rester court dans une chemin si 
beau, i 
Et douter du sujet de ce malheur funeste ? 
Cessez de vous en prendre aux innocens des- 
tins; a 
La cause en est trop manifeste ; 
Elle avoit quatre médecins. 
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By deep Pnilosophy retin’d, 
Should start at Anna’s knell: 
No doubt you thought the spleen and fever 
in a few days, perhaps, would leave her, 
And she again be well. 


I wonder in so plain a case, 
You fuil’d the real cause to trace, 
Of Anna’s loss of breath ; 
No cruel fates ordained her doom, 
But four physicians in her room 
Consign’d the nymph to death. 


A SINGULAR COMPLAINT. 


The AbbéCyren amused himself one 
day with cracking nuts, and in endea- 
vouring to throw the shells through the - 
bars of his chamber window, in which 
attempt he was seldom or never success- 
ful. ‘This failure at length occasioned 
him to make this curious reflection :-— 
Thus it is that Providence takes a de- 
light in frustrating my designs. 


The song of Gentle Cousin John is 
much in vogue; as the Port Folio has 
the honour to be called a fashionable 
paper, it may be proper to preserve.a 
ballad, which we have heard Mrs. Wig- 
nel sing with much archness of expres- 
sion. | 


Tell me truly, gentle cousin John, 
He is blind, but you can see, 
Where is little Cupid gene ? 
Let him fly, but not to me. a 
When that wicked brat is flown, 
Then good morrow, cousin John. . 


Love has bow and arrows, gentle cousin John, 
Should he aim a shaft at you, 
Arrows mortal every one, | 
That same shaft may wound me too, 
When that cruel deed is done. 
Then good evening, cousin John. 


Love has chains and fetters, gentle cousin 
John, . 
Hymen is a cruel knave, 
For he puts those fetters on ; 
Makes his best of friends his slave. 
Farewel, love, when this is done, . 
Then good night, dear cousin John.. 


To sleep’s embrace with joy I fly, 

- And friendly dreams to lover’s dear ! 

For then his form shall charm mine eye, . 
For then his voice shall charm mine ear. 


No longer then can Fortune’s power 
‘Withhold my lover from my sight, . 
And Fancy in her conquering hour, 
With Love shall gild her visions bright. 
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The jovial crew, who “braid their 
locks with rosy wine, dropping-odours 
dropping-wine,” will read the following 
Bacchanalian song. 


Sung by-Mr. Munden. 


I’ve liv’d a life of some few years, 
I’m forty-four to-morrow; | 
Once for one smile, I shed three tears, 
And mingled joy with sorrow. 
Now wiser grown, I scorn to cry, 
Tho’ tears are wet, and I am dry: 
So, if a drop I’ve in my eye, 
© It’s only when the glasses ring, ' 
And jug, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 
_ The friend I trusted, lack-a-day! 
Most scurvily abus’d me, 
The wife I married ran away, 
With him who thus had us’d me. 
My grief, too big to let me cry, 
Could only tell me sorrow ’s dry: 
. So, if a drop was in my eye, 
Twas when I heard the glasses ring, 
And jug, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 


Yet think not, though some folks are bad, 
Ill usage set me sulking; 

From duty’s call old Matt ’s the lad, 
Who ne’er was fond of skulking. 

When love for Britain wets my eye, 

Like ev’ry tar, my best I ‘ll try 

To thresh her foes, and when I’m dry, 

Drink all her friends, her queen and king, 

- While jug, jug, jug, the bottles sing. 


Lj 


-EPIGRAMS. 


On a Lady of execrable temper, who was burnt 
out at a late fire. 


This Dame, ofa temper infernal’ hot; 
Should not at her losses be vext ; 
A scorching perhaps in this world she has 
got,. 
A boiling to save in the next. 


- From the French. 

Bufo must sure be doubly blest— 
What thousands swell his iron chest ! 

. A handsome wife he has at home; 

` A mistress should he chuse to roam— ‘ 
His well-stor’d cellar wine contains, ` 
Would almost turn celestial brains: - 
And cooks has he whose talents might 
The veriest epicure delight. 
While beaux esprits, and idlers gay, 
Throng round to charm ennui away! 
One want supplied would crown the whole: 
What wants he then?—He wants a soul. 


, 


From the French of Lemasurier. 
That Paul’s a good doctor, in spite of your 
gibes i 
My friends, I shall ever maintain, 
For we know all the patients for whom he 
prescribes, 
-He quickly puts out of their pain. 
Epigram addressed to a covetous woman, who 
rouged her cheeks, while recovering from 
the Yellow Jaundice. 


Imitated from the French, by Mr. P. Dodd. 


Ungrateful slave of gold! what, blush to be 
The wearer of your master’s Livery ! 


From the same cause we oft perceive 
Different effects arise, 

Thus Slop by drugs contrives to live, 
While every patient dies. 


Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit or walk, 

Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk ; 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 

Still he must talk of Nevia or be mute. 

He writ to his father, ending with this line, 

I am, my lovely Nzvia, ever thine. 

On seeing x Fox-hunter painted with a book 
in his hand. By F. Brennan, Esq. 


Let poets and painters their fancy pursue, 
So they keep probability alwavs in view. 


. But what censure does that silly fellow re- 


_ quire, 3 
Who has painted a book in the handsofs 
squire? — 


From morn till eve throughout the day, 
My Chloe was serenely gay: 
I romp’d with Phillis—all the while 
Nothing disturb’d my Chloe’s smile. 
The next day came—the morning lowerd, 
Our schemes were crost, our tempers sour 
Still Chloe smil’d—amaz’d I said, 
Can nothing vex this lovely maid? | 
At length, a tooth, by luckless blow, 
Was struck from out the pearly row; 
Tho’ time has long since heal’d the pain, 
My Chloe never smil’d again. 
TO AN ORANGE TREE. 
From the French of the Chevalier de Party: 
Orange tree! whose foliage dark, 
Serv’d our transports to conceal, 
Let me on thv tender bark 
This grand truth to them reveal; 
“ Who in soft luxurious leisure, 
Mav beside thy stem be laid; 
That if man could die with pleasures 
I had died beneath thy shade. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Port Folio. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ‘FROM ITALY, | 
Being the Continuation of a Series. 


Florence, January 31, 1806. 


NHE libraries of Florence are, first, 
that of St. Lorenzo, in the church 
ofthe same name. This collection was 
formed by the-early members of the 
Medici family and is said to contain 
4000 manuscripts in all the languages 
of awalization. It is at present rather 
cudoas than useful. Some ancient 


that bold, fierce, fiery composition by 
which he has given passion to marble, 
that, although unfinished, they leave 
scarcely any thing to regret. The 
other works of Angelo are dispersed 
amongst the churches. Of John of 
Bologna, who is, after Angelo, one of 
the best modern statuaries, there are 
many works at Florence. -The most 
distinguished is the groupe of the rape 
of the Sabines in the Laggia, which is 
a fine performance, happily represent- 
ing the ‘youth of the virgin, the age of 


manuscripts, among which are those of ! her father, and the maturity of the Ro- 


Virgil, Tacitus, Boccacio, &c. are shewn 
to strangers, and some of them are cu- 
tious. -- Second, that of the Riccardi 
palace, which is nearly similar to that 
of St. Lorenzo. Third, the Magliabec- 
chi, which is the most modern and the 
most useful. i 

Attached to the church of St. Lo- 
renzo is the famous chapel of the Me- 
dici, a beautiful octagonal chamber en- 
crusted with jaspers, agates, calcedons, 


man. In the same Laggia is the most. 
admired work of Donatello, another 


‘Tuscan artist, who occupies a rank very 


near that of Angelo. It is a bronze 
statue of Judith about to kill Holo- 
phernes, who is at her feet. Of Am- 
manati, Baccio, Bandinelli, and Vin- 
centio Rossi who (with Cellini) com- 
plete the list-of great Tuscan sculptors, 
‘the colossal figure of Neptune, by the 
first; a religidus groupe 1n the cathe- 


and rich to profusion with all sorts of | dral, by the second; and six pieces re- 


valuable stones. The chapel: contains 
six tombs, of which two only are finish- 
ed. ‘This extravagance is, however, less 
pleasing than the works of M. Angelo 
in the new sacristy adjoining the chapel. 
These are the mausolea of. Julian de 
Medicis, brother of Leo X, and of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis (father of Catharine 
de M.} These'admirable performances 
of so great a man gave me much plea- 
sure, as they were the first of his works 
which, { had seen. They illustrate so 
‘well the chance of his style; 


presenting the exploits of Hercules, 
which the last has placed in the old 
palace, are the most interesting per- 
formances. I pass lightly over these 
things, for a catalogue of names is 
highly unprofitable, and it is difficult to 
convey by description correct ideas of 
works of art. 

Amongst the buildings which have 
the best ċlaim to our curiosity should 
be distinguished the Cathedral, which, 
though built in the 13th century, has 
saa any ef the barbarity which cha- 
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racterised and disgraced the architec- 
ture of that period. Besides the sculp- 
ture of Donatello and Angelo, which it 
contains, it possesses the portrait of 
Giotto, with the inscriptions of Politian 
and Aretin, that of Ficinus the Plato- 
nist, and of Dante. 

~The Bapiistery, so called as being 
the only church in which baptisms are 
made, is remarkable for the elegance of 
its doors, which Angelo, in the enthu- 
siasm natural to an artist, declarcd 
ought to serve for the gates of Paradise. 
They were madè by Ghiberti and-a 


_ Pisan, and the bas reliefs in bronze, re- 


presenting scenes of scriptural history, 
are beautifully executed. 

* The church of Santa Maria Novella 
may be visited, not on account of its 
simplicity or elegance, though Angelo 
(to whom every thing at Florence bears 
some relation) is said to’have called it 
“ the Spouse,’ only because it contains 
the‘celebrated painting of the Virgin 
by Cimabue. This is among the first 
productions of the early Florentine 


. School, and it is pleasant ‘to remark the 


apid advances which it made. It is 
indeed very imperfect. The Virgin 
with her Son are well gilt and sitting in 
a chair which has no less than three 
angels on each side ; but were it not-for 
the chair, it would be difficult to decide 
if the principal figure were sitting or 
standing. So rude were the first at- 
tempts at. what Raphael so soon per- 
fected, the art of foreshortening figures. 
- The Dominican convent of S. Marc 
is interestingyas having been a favourite 
vesort of Cosmo, and the: seat of the 
Academy of Arts formed by Lorenzo. 
Ht possesses at present’ the tombs of 
‘Politian and the famous Picus of Mi- 
randola, whe; at the age of twenty-four, 


excited somuch attention by his thesis 


De Omni Scitili. Those who are fond 
of miragles may gratify their taste by 
the sight‘of a picture: which has been 
the basis of the ‘fame of the Nunziata. 


After the building.of this church; an 
honest painter was charged to represent’ 


the anaunciation. - The good man; at a 
Joss how to represent seraphically the 


Virgin, luckily feH asleep whilst He was’ 


meditating on the arduous undertaking, 


«od whan he awoke was delighted, says” 


the legend). to find before him a head, 
such as it was impossible for him to 
have equalled. The circumstance was 
at least strange; the pious painter de. 
clared it miraculous; the monks were 
very well inclined to believe it; and 
since, an unbelieving Florentine nearly 
lost his life by daring to suggest a 
doubt; the safest as well as the most 
orthodox plan is to believe and to ad- 
mire. ‘A fairer claim to attention is 
the tomb of John of Bologna, and the 
painting's of Andreas del Sarto. Among 
the last, the piece called, The Madonna 
del Sacco, in the cloister of the church 
is the most esteemed of all his works. 

. The lovers of the arts do not omit to 
visit the church of S. Croce, which con- 
tains the tomb of him who, among the 
moderns, has cultivated them most suc- 
cessfully. I need not name Michael 
Angelo. Below the sarcophage, in 
which his remains are placed, are three 
large figures, representing sculpture, 
architecture, and - painting, deploring 
his-loss.. Above. is placed his bust, ac- 
companied by a small religious paint- 
ing from his own hand, and two bas re- 
liefs, each of three crowns, intertwited 
with the quotation from Horace ‘«- 
geminis tollit honcribus.’ Besides the 
interest derived from the subject, th 
work has much merit, the figur o 
painting being particularly admirel. 
The epitaph you have often seen. I 
the same place is the tomb of Galileo 
Galilei, who, buried at first in the pub- 
lic square before the church, on account 
of his heretical doctrines, has at length 
obtained pardon and an honourable at- 
mission. The same justice has been 
done to Machiavel, who, though a Flo- 
rentine, was, until the time of 
without a monument. A figure of Jus- 
tice, with her apprepriate emblems, 18 
reclining upon his sarcophage, over 
which is his portrait in bas relief, ahd 
on which is inscribed, bésides. his name 
and the day of his death, the handsome 
and simple line * Tanto nomini nukun 


fjar Elogium.’ 


. An idle curiosity maybe gratified by 
a-sight of the house whichis rendered 
famous by. the -story. of Bianca Capelo. 


:A -more rational pleasure may ‘be fel 
at the view of the modest residence 
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Michael Angelo; andan American will 
not regard without emofion the house 
of Vespucius, which, though converted 
into an hospital, is dedicated by an in- 


scripiion over the door commemorating | 


his virtues.. These two men have left 
behind them a posterity which docs not 
answer to their talents, though it inhe- 
rits their names. ‘There is one. dc- 
scendant of Vespucius, a nobleman, 
who .is altogether undistinguished. 
Time has dried up the sacred stream 
ofgenius. There were three brothers 
of the Buonarotti family; they were 
men of some taste, rather, I am told, for 
science than the arts. The eldest, who 
was the most promising, embraced the 
revolutionary principles of the French, 
with whom he retired into France, 
where he died. Of the Medici there 
are still three or four families, the 
withered branches of the once vigorous 
tree. For their pretensions to some 
property- of the ancient Medici, they 
received from, Leopold a large indem- 
nication. In renouncing their right 
to the possessions, thcy seem to have 
yielded their claim to the virtues, of 
their forefathers, and now live in a state 
somewhat less. honourable than that of 
insienificance.— Majora canamus. 


oe 
For the Port Folio. 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, MAY 23. 
| Foster vy. Richards. ) 


The parties in this cause are both 
linen-drapers in Oxford-road. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs said, that the de- 
fendant was called upon to answer fora 
new species of deceit. He had been 
shopman to the plaintiff, and afterwards 
set up business for himsclf. The plain- 
tif had been in partnership with a 
Mr. Brown, and the trade of his shop 
was carried on under the firm of Fos- 
ter and Brown, until 1803. In January 
of that year, Mr. Brown quitted the 
concern, and received a large consi- 
deration for resigning his interest in 
favour of the plaintiff. These trades- 
men. had availed themselves of a.popu- 
lar- sign,and had .put up a Balloon, 
twelve or fourteen feet high in the front 
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of the house, and two other designs of 
the same kind. in the windows. When 
Mr. Brown retired, the names of Fos- 
ter and Brown still continued on.a con- 
spicuous part of the premises. Thus 
was the house at which this business 
was conducted, in a manner so remark- 
able, that it might be expected it could 
not be mistaken, or, in other words, 
that the reputation acquired by Messrs, 
Foster and Brown, for the justice, ho- 


hour, and liberality, with which they 


treated their customers, could not be, 
transferred to any other person. What- 
ever might be the rational expectations 
of the plaintiff, tltey. were in this par- 


ticular .most grievously .disappointed. 


The defendant having been employed 
jn the house, knew perfectly the mode 
of their conducting business, but did . 
not preserve the integrity to which his ~ 

masters had constantly adhered. His 
first plan of deception was, to render the 
house in which he had established busi- 
hess in the same street, as strong a re- 
semblance to that of the plaintiff’s as 
possible. The most.obvious distinction 
was the Balloon, which he. imitated .as 
closely, both in size and appearance, aş 
the front or façade of his house. ad- 
mitted. He also introduced the same 
sign on his windows.. But this was not 


J all: he placed:the name of Foster and 


Brown in large characters over -his 
door. Messrs. Foster.and Brown had 
a door in the middle of the house, and a 
window on each side. . The house of 
the. defendant, unluckily, had only ‘one 
door at the extremity, and a large. win- 


| dow. ranging over the rest of the front: 


This dissimilarity, however, he soon re- 
moved, and, with the assistance of his 
mechanjcs, the door was soon placed Ja 
the centre, in conformity with the build- 
ing occupied by the plaintiff. He did 
not, like Abel Drugger, go to a conjurer 
to ask for a. lucky sign, for he knew, 
better. than the magician could inform 
him, that the lucky sign was the Bal. 
loon. When he sent for the painter to 
make his sign resemble that of the 
plaintiff ’s, the artist said, “ You have | 
overlooked the circumstance of not, 
having the same space. to- dispose of.’ 
This difficulty, however, the defendang 


‘removed, as far as the nature of his si- 
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tuation admitted. Ht was true, that al- 
‘though Foster and Brown was in the 
' eentre over the door, yet, that one side 
was, © Richards,” and on the other, 
&'and Company ;”’ and in small diagonal 
German characters, scarcely percep- 
tible, was the word “ from ;”. so that the 
whole stood, “ Richards, from Foster 
and Brown and Company ;” yet, from 
the artifice employed, Foster and Brown 
were the only ostensible names? - 

The Learned Counsel said, that he 
should not only prove, that, by the 
means of this palpable fraud, several 
individuals were carried to the house of 
the defendant, who intended to be cus- 
tomers to the plaintiff, but that he should 
shew, that the defendant himself was 
_ instrumental in furthering the decep- 
. fion, arid in one particular case he was 
asked if there*was any other Fosters in 
the same street, to which he replied, 
that there were not. That the plaintiff 
had ststained a certain loss would. be 
shewn in evidence; what the extent of 
the whole loss was, could not be pre- 
cisely determined: but the J jury would 
assign their damages according to the 
best judgment they could form from the 
circumstances which would be disclosed 
before them. 

Mr. John Brown being called, said 
that he began business with Mr. Foster, 
in-1797; that he continued in partner- 
ship with him until 1803; and that on 
his withdrawing, for the good-will of 
the concern, he received about a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Mary Brain said, that she had 
been recommended to the plaintiff’s 
shop, in Oxford-street, by a friend of 
hers, Mrs. Davis; that seeing the Bal- 
łoon, and the names of Foster and 


Brown, she believed it to be the person | 


who had been named to her. On en- 
tering, she asked for some Russia sheet- 
jng, and thinking the price demanded 
rather high, she inquired for the mas- 
ter, Mr. Foster, when she was informed 
he had just stepped out, that he had 
gone into the city; and that the shop- 
man did not at all know when he wouid 
return. 

Lord Ellenbor ough. —“ Do you mean 
to contend, that the shopman had a ge- 
werat lying commission ; for: so far you 
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must proceed, befere you can n fix i it upen 
the defendant in this way.” 

Sir Vicary Gibbs—“ I mean to con- 
tend that, my Lord. When I prove 
the intention in the defendant to iden- 
tify his own shop with that of the plain- 
tiff, it will be a question for the Jury, if 
the representation of the shopman did 
hot originate with him.” 

The witness next inquired after 
some of Mrs. Davis’s friends, to which 
the shopman evasively answered, that 
Mr. Davis had called upon Mr. Foster. 
She then asked after the daughters of 
Mrs. Davis, to which the shopman re- 
plied that he hoped they: were well. 
She then inquired if he remembered 
sending some shawls to Mrs. Davis, to 
which the shopman answered, that he 
did not exactly recollect; but on the 
witness shewing him some shawls on 
the counter that resembled them, he re- 
plicd, that he that moment recollected 
them, they were red shawls, price frem 
three to four guineas.. After that, the 
witness asked for the shop bill, with 
the statement of the amount of her pur- 
chases, on which the shopman observed, 
that there would not be room to-write 
the bill of parcels on the printed form 
(on which the name of Richards ap- 
peared) and that therefore, if the lady 
would excuse it, he would make out the 
account on a blank piece of paper; to 
which she answered, that, having found 
her way, the name and nutaber of the 
shop would be of.no consequence. On 
her cross examination, she said, that 
while she was conversing with the shop- 
man, the defendant was passing back- 
wards and forwards among his cus- 
tomers, but she would not swear that 
he heard what passed. 

Lord Elilenborough.—“:- There may 
be much here which is not evidence. 
It must be all uno statu. It might have 
been evidence, if she could have said, 
that the conversation was so loud, that 
the master could not avoid hearing it.” 

Ann Stovin said, that she lived in the 
service of Miss Dixon in Portland 
Place ;: that she went to Mr. Richards’s 
shop, mistaking it for that of Messrs. 


Foster and Brown; -that she- bought 


goods there for her mistress, and was 
surprised not to'see the same-shopmen; 


mere ee 
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to whom she had given 501. before in 
‘her mistress’s drawing room. (it-was, 
in fact, the shopman of the plaintiff.) 
The witness inquired for this person, 
and was told by the defendant himself, 
that he was not at home. 

Afterwards Mrs. Horne, who had 
been deceived in the same manner, was 
called, and then a man of the name of 
Chaimers, who had painted the plain- 
_ Gff’s sign, and had also been applied to, 
to paint the defendant’ s in a similiar 


wa 

. Mr. Parke, for the défendant and 
that, unless his Learned Friend had 
lost his sight, between the Court, and 
Southampton-street, he would find 40 
or 50 houses of trade, on which it was 
represented in what house the trades- 
man had acquired his knowledge of the 
business; and to put the preposition 
from, adding: the name of the person 
from whom the occupant’s knowledge 
had been acquired, instead of being de- 
togatory and injurious, was considered 
rather as a mark of respect and honour 
tosuch persons. In order to support the 
argument of his Learned Friend, Fos- 
tervand Brown must only be read, and 
net Richards and Company from Foster 
and Brown. By excluding the context, 
his Learned Friend might impose any 
construction he pleased; even on the 
volume of Sacred Writ. It was there 
declared, that “ The fool has said in his 
heart, there is no God.” Leave out 
the prefatory words, and it stood on the 
highest authority that “ there is no 
God.” How was the case:proved? By 
slipshod ladies’ maids, and gossipping 
oki women, the former the most useless 
of all human beings, and the latter the 
most troublesome, if not the most de- 
structive. Mrs. Brain, who, if she had 
any. brain at all, could not have mista- 
ken one shop for the other; did not even 
venture to swear that Richards had 
heard'a word of the conversation with 
the shopman. The fact was, that no 
deception was either attempted, or in- 
tended; and that the defendant had 
taken.the sign of the Balloon, which had 
become a sort of fashionable invitation 
to customers ever since’ the time of 
Lunardi’s aérial expedition. The Jury 


Weuldveasily’ discover: that the whole 
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affair originated merely in-a quarrel be- 


tween the master and the shopman, be- 
cause the latter had become the rival ef 
the former; but if these .competitions 
in trade were discountenanced, the pub- 
lic would be liable to the most grievous, 
impositions. 

No witnesses were called on for the 
defendant. 

- The Lord Chief Justice summed up, 
at considerable length, and the Jury 
found a verdict for: the panel a: 
mages 201. 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCE L LAN Y. 
Mr. Oipsc HOOL, 


It is with much regret I discover thet 
a letter of mine has found its way 
into your paper, and still more, that it 
has obtained any remarkable portion of 
favour, from the ladies whom you count 
among your readers. As one view of an 
important’subject, il may, perhaps, de- 
serve. at least' the serious examinaiton 
spoken of by the stranger from whom 
you received it; but, if, by the descrip- 
tion of. favorite, I am to understand that 
it has been made the subject of any un- 
qualified appr obation, I, for one, protest 
against the indulgence. I ‘have hved, 
si's to make a practical comment on 
the sentiments that I have avowed ; and; 
like many others in this ‘situation, I 
feel more anxiety on the effect of their 
adoption, than pride in hay ing been 
their author. 

In taking, even at this distance’ of 
time, and after the experience 1 have 
acquired, a review of the contents of 
that letter, Isee much which I still be- 
lieve that I need not blush to have ad- 
vanced; but there are weak points in 
my deductions ; partial views, tending 
to deteriorate the human heart, and sub- 
stract from the chances of human hap- 
piness; and which, therefore, it is pe- 
culiarly my duty to place in the most 
conspicuous light that I am able. f 
flatter myself that you will assist my 
wishes, by submitting this letter to the 
readers of my first. 

My object wis to apologize: to my- 
self, for marrying’ a man; the date of 


_ 


~ 
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` whose fortune was that-of my attach- 
ment; a man, whom, poor, I had seen 
with indifference, but whom, rich, I 
loved.. I had certainly a‘delicate task. 
Venality was on the forehead of my 
sentiments. -But, I had to reconeile 
this with better pretensions; with a 
heart not at the disposal of mer- 
cenary motives; and this, though, as J 
have said, a little dchcate, was not ab- 
solutely ‘impracticable. . I may have 
succeeded in it. 


Interest or ambition, that 1 is, the ier e. 


of luxury or that of glory, mixes itself 
with the passion of every female heart, 
however violent. So say; Labruyere, 
in the passage of which, as you have 
seen, I once made so memorable a 
use. On this general proposition, I 
think somewhat differently; though, 
with reference to marriage, I am still 
of opinion, that it is, or without censure 
may, be true. The explanation is, that 
the love of each and every advantage of 
life may find a place, without dishonour, 
in the most amiable breast; and that 
marriage—that is, a piven state of exist- 
ence—is to be made happy; not solely 
by the person whom we marry, but also 
by many other attendant ‘particulars. 

Thus far, I believe nothing but be- 
nefit can be conveyed by the publica- 
tion of my sentiments. It is of the na- 
ture of passion, to suppose its object 
the single source of happiness; and the 
voice of reason must be well employed, 
in declaring, in opposition to this de- 
ceit, that happiness is a collective term, 
a name intended to signify an aggre- 
gage of efijoymients, a condition made 
up of many parts; and that the acquist- 
tion of any one part will not supply the 
whole: in marriage, the husband As 
much, buthe is notall. — -~ 

But, all my positions arc not equally 
ae I may add, equally valuable, with 
“this. 
any one, in'the view-of a husband, it is 
because we think that we shall be happy 
with him; I ought to have expressed 
also, that we love, or ought to love him, 
because we think we shall be happy in 
him. In the following, I am ashamed 
of the weakness of my argument:—* It 
“is very easy also to understand, that 
‘ she must be-the more flattercd by the 


When I said, © When we love 
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‘ love of him: who addresses her, when 
‘she-is well aware that ‘he has other . 
‘means of accupying his mind; and 
“ that she should put the greater faith i in 

‘ its sincerity, or its warmth, the more 
‘easily his choice might fall upon an- 
‘ other.’ Never was: there a more as- 
sailable doctrine than this; but, the 


‘chief error which my letter is calcu- 


lajed to produce, ought to be described 
with all the distinctness possible: it is 
one very likely to be popular, because 
it is preciscly the extreme opposite tọ - 
that. which it may supplant. ` If, in 
marriage, the fervor of tove may make 
the husband afifiear too much, the cold- 


ness of interest or ambition, no leas illu- 


sive, may make him afifiear too &ttle. 
Here is the danger to which the ad- 
mirers of my letter are exposed; and 
against which I shall endeavour to 
warn them, as well on the authority of 
experience, as of reason. 

But, ‘ It is very easy to understand 
‘that she must be the more flattered by 
‘the love of him who addresses her; 
‘when she is well aware that he has 
‘other means of occupying his mind; 
‘and that she should put the greater 
¢ faith in its sincerity ‘or its warmth, the 
‘ more easily his choice might -fall upon 
‘ another.’—Here, assuredly, are pos 
sible grounds of confidence; but, she, 
that reposes upon them, can never — 
know, but through experience, whe- 
ther, in truth, they be sohd or rotten. 
There is nothing certain-in the ‘pre- 
miscs. However more a young wo- 
man may suffer herself to: be flattered, 
she may deceive hersclf in the belief 
that a wealthy lover, abounding in ins 
dependent resources of miental occupa- 
tion, and enjoyment of every. descrip- 
tion, must love with a better formed 
love than him, who, as it is insinuated; 
begins to love because he has nothing 
els¢ to do; and continues because no 
other pleasure diverts his passion. 
There is nothing in the human charac- 
ter, to be collected either from reflec- 
tion or observation, that can: justify 
this remark, : as to found it on a rule of 
conduct.’ - All that we know, and all 


that we have heard, is false, or the 
wealthy ‘lover, abounding in every 
means of gratification, solicited br 
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every stimulus of dissipation, is as 
prone to resign himself to the narrow 
reign of passion, ‘and to give his days 
and nights to sighs for some object of 
desire, selected only by chance or ca- 
price, as the least purse-burthened 
youth that ever bewailed: himself: amid 
solitude and privation! In both classes, 
then, are those among whom attach- 
ments of this sort are lightly taken up, 
and lightly tait down, and those that 
strike deep and endure lonz. It is not 
the multitude of our blessings that 
makes us happy, but their quality. 
We often reject the highest, and pur- 
sue the lowest. Without those we seek, 


The cruel something unpossest, ` 
Corrodes and cankers all the rest. 


But, if it be false to infer, that a 
wealthier lover must be more discrimi- 
nating in his choice (for this is the only: 
ground of flattery); if this be false (and 
nothing falser was ever inferred); and 
it be false also, that his passion, so 
founded in-discrimination, is better cal- 
culated to last; so it is more tkan 
doubly false, to infer, that a young wo- 
man should put greater faith in its sin- 
cernty or its warmth, the more easily 
hiş; choice might fall upon another. 
Fhis sophism is already partly -an- 
swered; but, especially when coupled 
with a more particular and equally fal- 
lacious principle, advanced in the ear- 
lier part of my letter, it will deserve a 
refutation still moré complete. 

i have said, that on the evening after 
I frst saw him who is now my hus- 
band, subsequently to his accession to 

fortune, I revolved within myself, 
that, if he should ask me in marriage’ 
this condescension, as I was ready to 
call it, would show, that he loved me 
mach; for that I certainly had not 
such a fortune as he might reasonably 
expect, in the woman whom, in his 
then circumstances, he might marry. 
_ Sir, if I could be supposed to have 
meant, that, every thing else out of the 
question, a young woman might more 
confidently reckon the sincerity and 
warmth of a lover of a fortune. supe- 
rior, than one of a fortune inferior, to 
her own, a position so obvious could 
teed no defence; but if, when taken, 
as I took it, In company with other 


he was poor. 
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possible circumstances, its infallibility 
were still contended for, all the princi- 
ples of human judgment would rise 
against it. Men are subject to other pas- 
sions than that of avarice; whereas ‘my 
position supposes the existence of that 
alone. By the- sincerity and warmth of 
a lover, must be understood his exclu- 


sive attachment to the person of-his 


mistress: this is certainly the meaning - 
of the expression, though the term is a 
little loose; for he may be very sin- 
cerely and warmly attached to her for- 
tune, her family expectations, or in- 
fluence; or he may unite the sincerest 
and warmest attachment to her beauty 
with the coldest disregard or pro- 
foundest contempt of every thing else 
that belongs to the totality of her being. 
Now, this sincerity and warmth may 
be as suspicious, in a wealthy lover, as 
in him that is less rich, and as real in 
the latter as in the former. Many a 
wealthy man, without ¢Aze sincerity and 
warmth, has married a- woman, not 
only without fortune equal to his own, 
but without fortune at all. Avarice, E 
have said, is not the only passion; and 
I have named some of the motives that 
may influence sucha man. I have to 
add the name ofone at least as domineer- 
ing as the rest; of vanity, which, light 
as it may seem, often governs the most 
serious things.. Vanity may govern on 
such an occasion as this; and even I, 


-when I said, thtat should he ask me in 


marriage, it would show that -he loved 
me much; eyen I, ought to have re- 
flected, that his asking me in marriage, 
might possibly, when strictly viewed, 
show no such thing. How were we 
situated? He had known me when his 
fortune was very much inferior to 
mine ; when, in comparison with me, 
At that time, I had 
treated him with indifference: Ar- 
rived, subsequently, at wealth himself, 
might no little feeling of resentment 
operate in his mind? Might no senti- 
ment of revenge, no desire of triumph, 
lead him to think, that the highest be- 
nefit to be derived from his superio- 
rity, the most decided manifestation of 
that superiority, consisted in his re- 
ceiving, with condescension, that hand 
which, formerly,-if he had received at 


+r 
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-all, he must have received with grati- {| the attention of the werld, mine was 


tude ; and in thus acquiring the reputa- 
tion, or at least a title to the sentiment 
(certainly no insipid one, even to a rich 
man), of subjugating, where he had 
been slighted! Believe me, the heart 
is not proof against impulses lik 
these. | 
Again, suddenly raised to a great 
fortune, might ït not be his ambition to 
crown his prosperity by a marriage 
with a woman of fashion? or, to display 
that fortune, in her household, jewels, 
carriages, servants, and other ingre- 
dients of the splendor of society? 
Were either of these high motives? 
Did they necessarily imply warmth and 
sincerity? He might think a wife as 
necessary to his establishment as: his 
steeds; and very reasonably: for, he 
¢ould aot hang diamonds round the 
necks of his horses. So much for his 
possible warmth and sincerity, as it re- 
spects, In general terms, the woman 
he might seek,to marry; but then, his 
choice, his discrimination, his selection 
of myself;—must this not be very flat- 
tering, and a peculiar ground of faith? 
On the contrary, might he not mecha- 
nically turn to me, as one whom he al- 
ready knew? or, to make the best of 
it, as one whom he already loved; one 
whom he now chose, not after. that fur- 
ther survey which his new wealth 
might have. enabled him to make, but 
in continuance of that partiality which 
had grown in him. while that range 
was net within his ,.power‘/—Why, 
therefore, did I think his choice a cer- 
tain testimony of superior love? 
_ In all this, I consider only. the possi- 
ble delusion that may envelope a young 
woman, situated like. me, and. forming 
my conclusions. I turn now to. my- 
self, and propose to re-examine the 
sentiments by which I was led to de- 
‘sire, and to enter into, the marriage 
I have described. Helius, now my 
husband, was originally known to me 
when his fortune had nothing in it to 
fix attention, and at.that time, though I 
regarded him with no manner. of dis- 
like, it was with complete indifference. 
I hope that it will not be thought-to my 
disadvantage, that, when the event of his 
acquisition of fortune fixed upon him 


awakened too. I cannot deserve the 
imputation of sordid influence, for that, 
when an extraordinary circumstance — 
had led me to think of him more tha — 
usual, and dwell upon the particulars of 
his person and character; and when, 


further, it had rendered him a topic of 


public conversation, when the word | 
was loud and minute in the praise of 
him of whom before it had said no- 
thing ; I say, I cannot deserve the impu- 
tation of sordid influence, for that I now 
gave him my thoughts, and that those 
thoughts won upon my affections. So 
far from this, I may even assume itas 
no improbable hypothesis, that, witha 
heart,.as I have already ventured to de- 
scribe, and as I shall still call it, not 
dead to the better feelings, any other 
circumstance, equally extraordinary. 
equally calculated to call him to my 
mind, equally productive of the praises — 
of the world, might alike have gained — 
him my affections, and that I might have 
loved him in the loss, as muchas in the 


gain, of a fortune. My love, in the lat- 


ter case might have been less e 
to the misconstruction of others, or de — 
doubts of my: own judgment; but it 
might not have more pure temptatio 
of his merits: either occurrence might 
have led me to the contemplation ofis 
charms; and, from this contemp 
arises love. a 

But, to take the fact as it was, he t- 
quired a fortune, and I gave him ny . 
affections; and J had the happiness to 


receive the assurance of his. In on 


respect, indeed, my affections, in thls 
ease, differed widely from what they 
would have been, had I loved an unfa- 
tunate rather than fortunate man: 
mean, in their foundation. ‘There ca 
be no question; that in loving an unfor- 
tunate one, that foundation must haw — 
been single ; it must have been pe 
attachment, and that alone; and: tha 
such a passion may exist, in spite. 
the.maxim of Labruyere (which ! — 
wrong because it is too general) is cer 
tain.. In loving Helius, on the ce 
trary, it could not be but that my affet- 
tions, with the metaphysics of which 
my heart had nothing to do, with. 


| reality and indulgence of which m$ 
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hearg was alone concertied, were found- 
ed upon many- bases. I bore a per- 
sonal love to Helius, as to one source of 
happiness; but I loved also gaiety, the 
pursuits of fashion, the enjoyments of 
society, the smiles of the world, and all 
those objects which my education ren- 
deréd, or had taught me to regard, as 
other sources of happiness. In marry-. 
ing Hehus, with a prospect of access to 
all, it cauld not be but that I anticipated 
all, and that. my ideas of happiness em- 
“braced all. It would have been extra- 
ordinary too, if the rich presetts I re- 
ceived, the luxuries of which I was put 
into possession, or called upon to.choose, 
had not given me pleasure, had not ap- 
peared to me as sources of future plea- 
sure, and consequently sources of hap- 
piness. - When, therefore, I visited my 
cousin, and found her without so many 
of those objects which formed the parts 
of my happiness; when I saw hers con- 
fined to a single object; when I saw 
that she was to have a husband whom 
she loved, and nothing more ; and, when 
I compared this short account with 
mine, who was to have, as well as her, a 
hasband whom I toved, but who had, and 
:-was-to have, so many other things that I 
Joved also, it was not unnatural, either 
_ that at first I regarded her candition as 
little to be envied, or that, turning in to 
my heart for its holier affections, I should 
next have regarded it as to be envied 
more than all. Destitute of so many 
of my delights, I might naturally ima- 
gine her, at a superficial glance, an ob- 
ject of compassion ; but, when I saw that 
her complacency was equal to my own; 
when I saw that her heart was as arn- 
ply filled by her single sentiment, as 
my heart by the crowd of mine; when 
} examined the features of the acces- 
series, the numerous train of the prin- 
dipal; when I perceived how much 
room they occupied; when -I com- 
pared. the. frivolity of these with the 
grandeur of that; it was equally natu- 
ral that I should accuse my. divided af- 
fections, and impeach the purity of a 
beart in which they were allowed so 
large ashare. It was then that I called 
myself sordid, and that, susceptible of 
better impressions, I wept at my delin- 
quency ; it was then that I agcused my- 
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self of loving -him, not for himself, but 
for. those enjoyments of the world 
which would have been equally sweet. 
at the hands of any one else; it was 
then that I suspected myself an im- 
postor; one who. was to speak, and look, 
and act the part of love, only as a me- 
dium through which was to be acquired 
a splendid maintenance; it was then 
that I. started at the thought of thus 
plunging myself, in my own.eyes, into 
the condition of the meanest of my 
sex. 

But, here too, in point of reasoning 
at least, I was in error. Because I 
loved the enjoyments of society, it was’ 
no necessary consequence that I had 
no love, that is no exclusive love, for 
the person of my husband. I might be 
governed by both. In truth, I ran, as 
usual, into the delusion opposite to that 
I dreaded. I discovered and shuddered 
at the vortex of interested motives, and: 
rushed into the arms of romance, I 
saw the error, of calculating upon the 
happiness of a marriage, without giving 
the husband a large. share in the ac- 
count; and I accused myself, because 
I could not persuade myself, as, in my 
enthusiasm it appeared t6 me I ought, 
that the husband was all. i 

In this long letter, Mr. Oldschool, I 
have confined myself to qualifying the’ 
principles, and correcting the argu- 
ments, advanced in that which you have 
published. I shall not stop here. I 


shall trouble you with another, more 


painful to myself, but more generally 
useful. perhaps to others, in which will- 


be seen the possible evils of a mar- 


riage.contracted like mine. Dragged 
as my story has been into the world, 


I cannot consent that it shall remain 


without the comment it deserves. . I 
am not at ease under the thought, that 
my letter shall be quoted by the venal, 
in justification of their venality; that 
the girl who, incapable. of love, marries 
only with sordid views, shall appeal ta 
the name of Helianthe; that the sin- 
cere and fervent lover, abandoned for a 
wealthier, shall curse the. precepts of 
Helianthe; or-that she, whose heart is 
not of a mould to: be satisfied with what 
alone wealth and fashion and splendor 
have to bestow, should, in a moment 
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fatal to her peace, ènter a path where 
there is no happiness; or, too diffident 
in meditation, suffer her better wisdom 
to bow before the wisdom of Helianthe. 
I would not add a votary to meanness; 
nor disturb, in one breast, the Conn 
dence of virtue. 
HELIANTHE. 
ae 
VARIETY. 
_ Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
; OLD BALLAD. 
. The folowing stanzas exhibit many 

brilliant metaphors. 
A CHARM FOR ENNUI, A MATRIMONIAL 

BALLAD. 

By William Hayley, Esq. 

Ye eouples, who meet under Love’s smiling 

star, 


Too gentle to skirmish, too soft e'er to jar, 
Tho’ Soa with roses from joy’s richest 


tree, 
Near the couch of delight lurks the dæmon 
© Ennui. 


Let the Muses’ gay lyre, like Ethuriel’s 
bright spear, 


Keep this fiend, ye swect brides, from f 


approaching your ear; 

Since you know the squat toad’s dark infer- 

nal esprit, 

Never listen, like Eve, to the devil Ennui. 

Let no gloom of your hall, no shade of your 
bower, 

Make you think you behold this malevolent 
power; 

Like u child in the dark, what you fear you 
will see; 

Take courage, awaj flies the phantom Ennui. 


O trist me, the poweri both of person and 
mind, 

To defeat this sły foe full sufficient youll 
d; 


Should your eyes fail to ‘kill him, with keen 
' repartee, 

You can sink the flat boat of the invader 

Emnui. 

If a cool hon-chalanee oer. PORE sposo should 

. spread, 

For vapours will rjse e’en on Jupiter's. head, 

© ever believe it, from jealousy free, 

A thin passing cloud, not the fog of Ennui. 

Of tender -complainings tho’ love be the 
themes 


ous theme ; 


And tho’ io iien tis tryd, ak the pauvre | 
Thus by 3 Kladuses iiclos’d in the coop of 


Ethni. 
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Let confidence, risi 
Drown the discard o 
love ; i 
Your a shall thus charm in the natural 
ey, 
No sharps from vexation, no flats from Ennui. 
But to you, happy husbands, in matters more 
nice, 
The Muse, tho’ a maiden, now offers advice; 
Q drink not too keenly your bumper of glee; 
Even Ecstacy’s cup has some dregs of Ennui. 


Tho’ ested your lips fill with neetar his 


such meanness alore, 
doubt in the music of 


bow 

Tho’ his warm bath of blessings inspirit 
your soul, 

Q swim not too far on n bright rapture 's high 
Sen,- 

Lest you sink unawares in the gulpb of 

~. Ennui. 


Impatient of law, Passion oft will reply, 
‘* Against limitations I’ll plead till I die,” 
But Chief Justice Nature rejects the vain 
lea, 
And such culprits are doom'd to the jal of 
Ennut. 


When husband and wife are of honey too fond, 

They’re like nomewd a at the top of 2 
pond, 

‘Fogether they gape o'er a cold dish of tea, 

Two muddy sick fish in the net of Ennui. 


Of indolence most, ye mild couples, beware, 
For the myrtles of Love often hide her soft 


: snare ; 
The fond doves in their net from his pourte 
cannot flee, 

But the lark in the morn "scapes the = 
Ennyi. : 

Let chearful good-humonr, that sunshine 

ife, 

With smiles. in. the maiden, ilumine the 

wife, 


And mutual attention, in equal degree, _ 

Keep Hymen’s bright chain from the rust of 
-o Ennai. 

Fo, the Graces together, O fail not to bend; 

And both to the voice of the Muses attend, 

So Minerva for you shall with Cupid agree, 

And preserve your chaste @ame from the 
smoke of Ennui. 


On Saturday were sold thirty-two 
cabinet pictures, Jately brought from 
Holland.. ‘The favorites were a broken 
landscape, by Berghem, mountainous 
pass, by Both ; boors smoaking and re- 
galing, by Feniers; a similar een 


| by Ostade; a land by C 
O beware, my sweet friends, tisa dan ger- Osta €; a anç scape, y ayp; an 


a ‘farm-yard anid cattle, by Potter. 

six small paintings were sold under the 
hammer for three thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five guineas. 
[Lon. pap. 
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| you, Milton makes Satan, even when 


Je es QUALERY. 
“The conatant struggle which ignorant zeal 
; Maintains against nature and reason, in 
favour of perfect equality among men, has. 
been seldom thought to require the serious: 


animadversions of men of sound understand- | 


zag. We have, however, found an accom- 
plished author, who to our astonishment 
treats this subject without laughter! !— 
[Post Boy. 
_Though children come into the world. 
equally helpless, yet, in a few years, as 
soon as their bodies acquire vigour, and 
their minds and passions are expanded 
and developed, we ferceive an infinite 
difference in their natural powers, capa- 
cities and propensities; and this ine- 
quality is still further increased by the 
instruction which they happen to re- 
ceive. : 
Independent of any positive regula- 
tions, the unegual industry and virtues 
of men must necessarily create unequal 
Tights. But it is said that all men are 
equal because they have an equal right 
to justice, or to the possession of their 
rights. This is an insignificant self- 
evident truth, which no one ever de- 
nied, and it amounts to hothing more 


> 4at . 


than the identical proposition, that all. 


aen have equal rights to their rights: 
r when different men have perfect 


‘and absolute rights to unequal things, . 
they are certainly equal with regard to | 


the perfection-of their rights, or the jus- 


tice that is due to their respective | 


claims. This*is the only sense in 
which equality can be applied to man- 
kind. Inthe most perfect republic that 
can be conceived in theory, the propo- 
sition is false and mischievous; the 
father and the child, the master and the 
servant, the judge and the prisoner, 
must be eternally uncgual and have uné- 
gual rights. ` And where every one is 
elective, the most virtuous and best 
qualified to discharge the duties of any 
office. have rights and claims superior to 
othere. - . | 

_. Subordination in every society is the 
bond of its existence; the highest and 
the lowest individuals derive their 
Strength and security from their mutual 
assistance and dependence; as in the 
natural body the eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet, 1 have no need of 
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warring against heaven’s king, adress. 
his legions thus; 3 
- If not equal all, yet free, 
Equally free; for orders and degrees 
Jar not with. liberty, but well consist. . 


True liberty consists: in making 
every higher degree accessible to those 
who are in a lower, if virtue and talents 
are there found to deserve advance- 
ment. E ; 


I do not find the ensuing song in 
Dibdin’s revised edition, but it partakes 
of much of his manner. The compli- 
ment to the gallant admiral, thoygh 
coarsely, is characteristically expressed. 


Pve sail’d the salt seas pretty much, 

And rough’d it in all weathers, 

The French, the Spanish, and the Dutc 
To buckle to their tethers ; 
And in these voyages I must need _ 

You see baye know’d some service, — 

But all I’ve know’d and all I’ve see’d: 

Is now out-done by Jervis. _ 

You heard, I s’pose, the people talk 

Of Benbow and Boscawen, | saan 
Of Anson, Pocock, Vernon, Hawke, 

And many morc then going ; _ 

All pretty lads and brave, and rum 

That see’d much noble service, 

But, lord, their merit ’s all a-huny. 
Compar’d to admiral Jervis. | 
Now there’s the famous ninety-two, 

That made so great a bustle, . 
When the Rising Sun and her whole crew 
Were all sent down by Russel: | 
A glorious fight I’ve heard them say, 
And pretty was the service, . 

But not like that on Vol’ntine’s day, | 

Led on by valiant Jervis. a 
Bold Rodney did the kingdom thank . 
For that brush in the West-Indics, 

And Parker on the Dogger bauk, 

The Dutch beat off the hinges; ` 
Van Tromp said how he’d sweep the æa, 
Till Blake shew’d.him some service;  . 
Fine fellows all, but don’t tell me 

That they’re the likes of Jervis. 
Howe made the Frenchmen dance a tune, 
An admiral great and glorious, 

Witness for that the first of. June, 

Lord how he was victorious! . oe. ao 
A noble sight as e’er was seen, w 
And did the country service, 

But twenty-seven beat with fifteen E 
None ever did but Jervis. ue 
As for that same equality 
That this battle well was fighted, 

In England high and low degree | 

Are equally delighted ; a, abate 
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` YTjs in the mouths of all one meets, seizing the Doctor by the hand, « ex- 
All praise this noble service, l cuse me; I am Carlini himself; at the 
And ballad singers in the streets moment I convulse the audience with 
Roars admirable Jervis. laughter, I am the prey of the disease 
They say that he ’s become a lord I came -to-consult vou on.” 
At his majesty’s desire, y + | 
He always was a hing aboard, — E THE KISS, 


: How can they lift him higher? 


Tis noble, that must be confest, BY THEOPHILUS SWIFT, ESQ. 


And suits such worthy service, From rose-buds yet unblown, whose orient 

But the title he’ll be known by best morn ` ` : 

Will be gallant admiral Jervis. Opes the young blush, unconscious of a 
thorn, a 


To Thompson let the bumbo pass, 
Grey, Parker, Waldgrave, Calder, 
NeELson, that.took St. Nicholas, 

My eyes, why how he maul’d her! 

But we a freight of grog might start, 
To drink all on that. service, 


The purest purple take, and steal from May 
The pearl that gems the lawn when springs 
the day; 
Crop the chaste violet from her scented bed, 
And spoil the primrose of his, velvet head, 
Here’s blessings on each noble heart With Hybla’s store the luscious iabour fill, 
That fought with admiral Jervis. ee ae age al as D ami | 
E , ut search, O search the aromatic jo 

Then bless the KıxG and bless the QUEEN, | One latent sting would all thy care denir, 
And bless the Fam’ly Royal, Ni h -ith hone. and oe 
Let Frenchmen come, ’twill soon be seen OWE OSeh Wi ope, one ne I smile mM 


a fuse, . 
That British hearts are loyal: ; 5 i 
Let Dutch and Spaniards join their hosts, Bath’d by the Muses in Castalian dews; 
: ; Now Paphia thrice invoke : with pious hand 
They’ll see some pretty service, Thrice dip th ofh rt q 
Zounds! who’s afraid? when England boasts PES Ip S mags PE TET ETRE WATS] 
Such admirals as Jervis Into the nectar’d mass let zephyr fling 

i | The newest, earliest whisper of the. spring; 


M. G. Lewis has expressed himself | Fas gale that wantons on the summer 
with great- delicacy ‘in the ensuing wreath; — | 
lines:-— . The note of Beauty’s darling bird prepare, 

My only wish to see him blest, And mix the murmur of the turtle there ; 

His heart my only treasure, . ’Tis done: and hark the chirp respondent 

One object fills my constant breast, __ Thymes on S 

And makes my pain and pleasure ; With Love’s dear poesy in dulcet chimes: 
‘His frown can cloud the brighest day, It breathes! the senses feel the blest con- 


His smile alone can cheer me, _troul, 
I know no joy when he’s away, And joy and transport chain the chamet 
soul. 


No sorrow, when he’s near me. 


To dwell with him in lowly shed, See! finish’d lives the spell of full delight, 


With him so good and tender And fragrance, melody, and grace unite: 
My father’s princely court I fled, a say, ye muses, in what favour’d soil i 
; d ; ooms this fair blossom of your balmy toil; 
And scorn’d its ease and splendour, On Laura’s lip resides the treasur’d bliss, 


For well I felt *twas greater bliss l i 
Than aught I then could number, And poets mould the rapture to a kiss. 


A sufferér’s tears away to kiss Š l 
And lull his woes to slumber. Lines on Mr. Foot, the 'snuff-manu- 


FO facturer of Dibdin: | 

Carlini was the first comic actor on | When a man is dispos’d to bestow a sound 
the stage of Padua; a single glance of _ licking, 8 
his eye would diffuse smiles over’ the | Nine aie out of ten, he commences by 
‘most rigid countenance. A gentleman cang, 
one morning waited on the first physi- ae Share cated kes nameless—though, 
cian in that city, and requested he | 1 need hardly mention—you know ’tis a foo; 
would prescribe for a disease to which | But here is a Foot, who, though curious 
he was not merely a subject, but a vic- | ` ` case is, | | 


tim—Melancholy— Melancholy,” re- Bee to aspire to the king’s subjects: 
ee > 6 aces ;. > fo - 
peated the Doctor, “ You must go to Unmolested proceeds, nor cares who op- 


the Theatre, and Carlini will soon dis- poses 
Sipate your gloom, and enliven your | While two thirds of the empire ‘he leads by 
spirits.” Dear Sir,” said the patient, the noses. ae 
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_. IMITATION OF SECUNDUS. 
| KISS THE SIXTH. 
` © ` By Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 


For a sweet memorandum two thousand 


sweet kisses 
Between us divided we took and we give, 


I own you have made up your number of 


blisses, 
But is Cupid of cold calculation the slave? 


When I walk in my meadows the grass shall 


_ I measure, . 
And hope for my harvest so much and no 
more? 


When expecting my vines shall I limit their 


treasure, : 
And call in my bees by the ten and the 
score ? 
When rushes the hail storm, or patters the 
shower, 


. Who curiously numbers the drops as they 


fall? 
Or the leaves of the tree, or the tints of the 
ower? | 
And where were the profit to number 
them all? a i 


And thou, my fair goddess, oh! fairer than 


' Venus, 
Why bound thy delights and thy beauties 
divine, ye 
Why number so nicely the kisses betwcen 
us 
Vettel not ‘these tears and these sorrows 
_ of mine? š i 
Ot’ number my tcars and thy kisses toge- 


ther, 
All tears and all kisses—no tear and no 


kiss, 
For both should in justice be number’d, or 
neither, 
Is my anguish unbounded ? oh, bound not 
my bliss! 
 ANACREONTIC, 
By Theophilus Swift, Esq. 
Fill, fill the goblet—let it flow, 
The womb of Joy the grave of Wo, 
Let sober mortals sit and think, 
I learn philosophy in drink, 
My brain in rolling visions whirl’d 
Describes the motion of the world, . 
And circling glasses to mine ears 
Strike up the music of the spheres. 
High foams the bowl, above the brim 
In lunar rage my senses swim :— 
My glass the moon:—my nightly rule 
Displays her always at the Full, 
And still my daily round I run 
With punctual pace :—my. glass the sun ; 
Yes, yes, our potent glass surpasses, 
Old Tycho Brahe, thy boasted glasses: 
One object they.present to view, 
or every one this gives us two. 
Who-doubly sees is doubly wise.— 
’Tis here the true attraction ligs : | 


. 
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No power centripetal wè aşk, | _ 

To seek the center of the cask, 

That gives what nature’s laws deny, , 
Attraction without gravity. 

-- Come, learn of me true wiSdom’s lore, 
Heard you that shout? Again they roar. ` 
*Tis Comus with his midnight throng, 
Laughter, and Mirth, and Dance, and Song, 
And Joy, and Joke, and Sport, and Play, 
They come! I feel, I bless their sway; 
Sad Care and Sorrow’s wrinkled frown 
Inthe Red Sea they come to drown. 

To beauty let the bumper flow, 

The man that flinches is my foe. - 

Let Discord drop no hostile ball, | 

No tears but of the tankard fall! 

Now give thy wearied cup the pause’ 
Prescrib’d by Order’s decent taws: 

Now be the favourite damsel seen 

With every cup a kiss between, 

To temper with her smile the bowl, 
And.calm the fury of my soul. 

Again the kiss; the cup again; | 
Another, and another then; 

I envy not the state of Jove, 

Inspir’d by wisdom, wine, and love. 


. © HE EASY CHAIR. 
Come, thou indulgent friend to soft repose, 

Whether with crimson, green, or yellow 
‘lin’d; . 

Come with thy downy lap, and let’s em- 
brace, 

While thus supine I sink into thy arms. 

When man can’t saunter thro’ the silent 


grove, . 
Or under shade to tufted trees, alone ~% 
Indulge in solitude his weary hours ; 

When chilling damps, or winter’s nipping 
frost, | ; 

Denies access to silent hawthorn bow’rs: 

Oh grant him, heav’n! grant him your next 

. ‘best gift, a 
The soft, reclining, gentle, Easy Chair : 
There, if by gambol, or in jocund dance, — 
Or if by skating o’er the frozen stream 
(Health breeding exercise) he chance to 

tire, 
There brisk activity gives up her sway _ 
And yields dominion to all-powerful Ease. _ 
Hail, smiling Ease! philosophy’s great 
~ pride, 
Mother of’ Meditation, and the nurse 
Of all the tribes in sportive Fancy’s tram. > 
Without thy care great Newton ne’er had ` 
found 
The laws of nature, or discover’d worlds. 
Hail, cheerful ruler of the mental pow’rs! - 
Here now accept a vot’ry at thy shrine, 
And cheer with smiles a wearied son of 
Care! 


Dr. Johnson sometimes ridicules al- 
literation, and yet of this figure he. 


| makes a very liberal use in his Ram- 


bler. In his imitation of the third sa- 
tire of Juvenal a very remarkable in- 


‘Stance occurs. The injured Thales is. 
exhorting hi: friend to migrate into the. 


country. - Go, he cries, 
While yet your steady step no staff sustains, 


And life, still vigorous, revels in your veins. | 


The following is a moral lesson ele- 


gantly expressed :— 

Bright rose the morn: a spicy gale 
‘Breath’d o’er the shelter’d Indian vale, 
When Isabel, pure Nature’s child, 
Explor’d the hill and forest wild, < 
Loose flow’d her locks and silken vest, 
As soft the breezes fann’d her breast. ` 
On a near hillock’s sun-gilt side, 

A snake display’d his scaly pride, 
Evolv’d from many a graceful fold, 

His sides were gay with green and gold: 
The maid admir’d the stranger guest, 
And fondly plac’d him in her breast. 
Awhile secure, and warmly laid, 

_ He lightly round her bosom play’d; 

And rais’d his head in sportive guise, 
And darted lightnings from his eyes; 
Transported she the snake carest, 

And strain’d him closer to her breast. * 
But soon the luckless maiden found 

The horrors of the poison’d wound, 

She felt the chilling dews of death, 

The creeping pulse, the struggling breath, 
And, dying, mourn’d the hour she prest 
The glittering stranger to her breast. _ 


An Irish gentleman was lately asked 
what was the news ofthe day. He an- 
swered, ¢ indeed, my dear, there is no- 
thing a-float, but that some of our ships 
are gone to the bottom.’ 7 : 


AT NIGHT.* 
At night, when all is still around, ; 
How sweet to hear the distant sound 
Of footstep coming soft and light; 
‘What pleasure in the anxious beat 
With which the bosom flies.to meet 
That foot, that comes so soft at night. 
And when at night how sweet to say, 
“Tis late, my love !” and chide delay, 
Tho’ still the western clouds are bright ; 
Oh, happy too the silent press, 
he eloquence of mild caress, 
With those we love, exchang’d at night. 


which has for its device a Cupid with the 
words, “ar NIGHT” written over him. 


t 


| last speech”? 


| vil’s that to you?” | 
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At night, what dear empley to trace 
In fancy, every glowing grace, 

That’s hid by darkness from the sight; 
And guess, by every broken sigh, 
What tales of bliss the shrouded eye 

Is telling from the soul at night: 


ANECDOTES, &c. 
A young lady marrying a man she 
loved, and leaving many friends in 
town, to retire with him into the coun- 
try, Mrs. Damer said, prettily, “ She 
has turned one-and-twenty \ shillings 
into a guinea.” a 


During the poli for Westminster, in 
1784, a dead cat being thrown on the 
hustings, one of Sir Cecil Wray’s party 
observed it stunk worse than a fox: tọ 
which Mr. Fox replied, there was no- 
thing extraordinary in that, considering 
it was a froll-cat. | 

Charles Bannister going into a shop 
with Parsons, the latter was curious in 
examining an electrical eel, and asked 
Bannister what sort of a pye he thought 
it would make. The other replied, 


“© A shocking one.” 


A witness, in the court of King’s 


Bench, being cross-examined by Mr.. 


Garrow, that learned gentleman asked 
him if he was not a fortune-teller. “I 
am not,’ answered the witness; “but 
if every ong had his due, I should have 
no difficulty in telling your fortune. — 


|“ Well, fellow!” ‘says Mr. Garrow, 
|“ pray what is to be my fortune! — 


“¢ Why, sir,” rejoined the witness, «I 


| understand you made your frst speech 


at the Old Bailey, and Í think it is pro- 
bable tirat you 


Lord Kenyon told the witness a- 


Lord Thurlow, when at the bar, meet- 


| ing a templar, the latter said, “ Thur- 
| low, I am told the bar-maid at' Nandos 
į is with child.” —« Well, what the devil's 
| that to me?”—“ Why, L'am told the 


‘* These lines allude to a curious lamp : 


child’s yours.” =-=“ 


Weil, what the de- 


will there make your 


| grily, “ That he would commit him. 
| — I'hope,” answered he, “ your lord: 
| ship will not commit yourself.” 
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_ ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
HORACE, BOOK 1, ODE XIII. 
TO LYDIA. 


When Telephus my Lydia charms, 
When his fair neck ad graceful arms 
Thy undesigning soul ensnare: 
My cheek the fickle colour flies, 
My heart ascending’to my cyes, 
Mourns thy unkindness there. 


The scalding tear unheeded flows, 
The silent witness of my woes, 
The pangs of secret sorrow prove ; 
A fever tingling through my veins, 
The lingering slow-consuming: paing 
Of unrequitted love. 


I burn with rage, with envy pine, 
For the mad youth inflam’d by wine, 
With riot stain’d thy snowy breast ; 
with delirious desire, 
Thy Ep s, which soft delight inspire, 
His savage teeth imprest. | 


Believe me, this inconstant boy 
Would those delicious lips enjoy 
And then their treasur’d sweets despoil, 
In her ambrosial fount of bliss 
Venus has bath’d thy melting kiss, 
And saint-seducing made. 


Tis more than earthly bliss to find 
The ties congenial spirits bind 
Unbroken by connubial strife ; 
For wedlock’s soft and silken chain 
Untorn, unsever’d will remain 
To the last hour of life. 


\ 


HORAT. LIB. I. OD. XIII. 
=` AD LYDIAM. 
Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
-~ Cervicem roseam et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ve, meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 


Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa sede manet : humor et ìn genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus, 
Uror, seu tibi candidos 

Turpârunt humeros immodicæ mero 
Rixæ ; sive puer furens 


Impressit memorem dente labris notam. 


Non, si me satis audias, 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbarè 
Lædentem oscula, que Venus 

Quint4 parte sui nectaris imbuit, 
Felices ter et amplias 

Quos. irrupta tenet copula ; nec mali 
Divulsus querimoniis,  . . 

Supremå citiùs solvet amor die. 


EPIGRAMS, 


Happy the youth who can but see . 

Thy beauteous form; yet happier he 
Who hangs enamour’d on thy song, 

And drinks the music of thy tongue : 

Almost a god is he who sips 

The balmy nectar of thy lips; 

But, oh! to whom you all resign 

Is quite immortal and divine. 


FROM MONS. CATIN. 


I perish of too much desire, 
If she inexorable prove; 
And shall with too much joy expire 
If she be gracious to my love: 
Thus nought can cure my wounded breast; 
But I most certain am to dic, 
Or by the ill, by which possest, 
Or by the happy remedy. 


qs 


I’ve lost my mistress, eee and wife; 

But when I think on human life, L 
I’m glad it is no worse: 

My wife was ugly and a scold, 

My Chloe was grown stale and cold— 
I’m sorry for my horse. ay sas 


On the statue of King George EI being placed — 
on the top of Bloomsbury spire.. 


The king of Great-Britain was reckon’d be- 
fore 
The head of the church, by all good 
‘Christian people ; 
His snbjects of Bloomsbury have added one 
more 
To his titles, and made him the head of 
the steepte. 


On hearing a Young Lady too frequently exe 


claim * the Devil” 
Yes, I have said that being would be blest, | 
By whom so sweet a maid should be possest, 
But now I owti myself a wretched guesser, 
I never dreamt the Devil would possess her. 


Another on a similar occasion. 


See, round her lips the ready devels fy, 

Mix with her words and bask beneath her 
eye! 

Pleas’d: that so sweet a station should be 


. . given, 
"Thay half forget they ever fell from heaven. 


` ANOTHER. 


‘Fhe charme of Ellen who shall dare deny? ' 

Youth decks her cheek, and Lave informs 
her eye; 

Her mouth would mollify a heart of flint, - 

Se truly tempting that the degil?s in’t. 


972 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


“Upon some hasty errand Tom was sent, 
And met his parish curate as he went, 
But just like what he was a sorry clown, 
It seems he pass’d him with a cover’d crown. 


The gownman stopp’d, and turning, sternly | 


said, . 

I doubt, my lad, you’re far worse taught 
than fed, : 

Why aye, says Tom, still jogging on, that’s 
true, 


Thank God, he feeds me, but Pm taught by | 


Jou. 


My works the reader and the hearer praise—. 
‘They’re incorrect, a brother poet says ; 

But let him rail: for when I give a feast, 
Am I to please the cook, or please the guest? 


A Wife.cheaper than a Mistress. 


Inflam’d with‘ Chloe’s marketable charms, ` 
Strephon by bond secur’d her to his arms: 
Then, growing wiser, ashe grew less fond, 
Espous’d the lady, to secure the bond ; 
-Now, all the, witlings of the turf alledge 
S.rephon’s was not a wedding, but a hedge. 


THE DILIGENT HELPMATE. 


While busy Tim his shọp attends, 
His dearee trades with private friends; | 
The only difference this is: 
While Tim, by every bargain made 
Diminishes his stock in trade, 
His wife his stock encreases.. . 


mg $ 


Mary, my chambermaid, a black-eyed lass, 
Complain’d that she all day in labour was; 
I laugh’d at her simplicity, and said, - 
Surely at night then you’ll be brought to bed. 


To bring thee custom, Dick, thy wife is 
_ made, | 

To flaunt it in thy shop with gay brocade; 
And on each héedless passenger to try 

The amorous efforts of her ogling eye: 

By this thou’lt get no custom, silly elf, 

For thy dear spouse will get it all herself. 


INSCRIBED,ON AN HOUR-GLASS..; 


These little atoms, that in silence pour 

And measure out with even pace the hour, _ 
Were once Alcippus ; struck by Galla’s eyes, 
Wretched he burnt, and here in ashes lies: 


Which, ever streaming, this sad truth attest; 


«* That lovers count the time, and know no 
rest.” Pe acts is 


Jds. of twenty. opinions: 
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On the Marriage of Mr. Smart to Mits 
ain. 

Two lovers, pierc’d by Cupid’s dart, 
Long sigh’d for: Hymen’s chain, 

She kindly wish’d to have his Smart 
Aad he to have her Pain. = 

A priest they call’d, nor call’d in vain, 
His blessing to impart; 

He soon gave longing Colm Pain, 
And made fond Lucy Smart. 


“4 


Parsons and lawyers both, you'll find, 
By mourning suits are known; 

One for the sins of all mankind, 
And t’other for their own. 


Cries logical Robert to Ned, will you dare 

A bet, which has most legs a mare orn 
mare ; 

A mare, to be sure, replies Ned, with 4 


: grin, . 
And fifty Pll lay, for I’m certain to win; 
Quoth Bob, you have lost, “sure as you are 
alive, | 
A mare has but four legs, and no mare ha 


Jive. 


Ques 


‘| When painters or sculptors give Justice a 


| face, | T y 
| On her eyes æ broad bandage to blind her 

they place ; 

But, methinks, with all proper respect fo 

the law, - = : 

She might judge so much better the petter 
she saw: l RS 

Tic her hands, if you please; and I care w 


how much, 
She may look where she will—so you dat! 
lct her touch. 


‘Tho’ George, with respect to fhe 
the right, 


wrong and 


"twixt morning ani 
‘night; Ss . l 
If you call him a turncoat, you injure the 


i man, a 4 er 
'He’s the pink of consistency on his own plan. 


‘While to stick to the strongest is alwaysbis 
trim, A ee vat ake 
Tis not.he ehanges sides, ‘tis the sid? 
changes him! TEE 
EPITAPH ON A HUNTSMAN, ` ` 
Here lies John Mills, who over hills 
Pursu’d the hounds with hollow ; 
The leap, though ‘high from earth to sky, 
Fhe huntsman we mast follow. 
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Florence, January 31, 1806. 

T is difficult for a passing stranger to 

catch the spirit, or examine deeply 
the policy of any government. But 

the politics of Tuscany float on the 
surface. . Florence is governed by a 
woman. The name epitomizes all that 
is weak and helpless and decrepid. 
Nature seems to have. declared that 
neither priests nor. women should ever 
reign. The human heart is their na- 
tural, and ought to be their only, em- 
pire; over this wide dominion religion 
and love may alternately rulc, but ne- 
ver pass. Yet I avow myself a much 
greater admirer of female than of cle- 
rical government. The vibrations of a 
woman’s temper, though they may turn 
you aside, at least preserve you from 
sinking; but Catholic priesthood tends 
always to the bottom. 

The present Queen was born, if the 
obsequious almanac can be trusted, in 
1782, and was, a few years since, left a 
widow and the,regent of Tuscany. She 


is in person not handsome, but has the- 


appearance of grace and dignity. Her 
chatacter is that of a prudent personage, 
but a woman. ‘Her highest ambition is: 
to drive a coach and four with her own 
hands in the. Cassino, and her most 
shining talents are displayed in her 
execution of it. The son, who is the 


actual king, and about seven years of 


age, has not yet been pronounced, 


either by maternal fondness or courtly 

discernment, a progidy ; and my repub- 
lican eyes could discover nothing about 
the young. princess, in her nurse’s 
arms, which distinguished her from 
other babies. The Queen reigns de- 
spotically, having nothing in the form- 
of the government to.control her. Her 
labours are divided between a couns 
cil of finance, of state, and of war; all 
of which, however, seem to be governs 
ed by the genius, and almost to center 
in the person, of a certain Mozzi. With 
regard to these three objects, it is very 
difficult to obtain aecurate data. The 
late king Leopold, who had too much 
discretion to conceal the situation of 
his country, published, in 1790, a work 
to illustrate its resources and to point 
out the means by which he proposed to 
augmentthem. Since that time, anew 
system has superseded his candor and 
his talerits, and the changes which have 
affected all its neighbours have of 
course altered the position of Tuscany. 
Its finances are not, however, very con- 
siderable; the government having. few. 
wants. But, having also few ports of 
commerce, and its principal one, Leg- 
horn, being exempted from duties, the 
burden of taxes falls upon the agricul- 
turist, who is therefore more oppressed. 
than if trade contributed its portion. 

That trade consists in the exportation 
of the original produce of the country. 
and the re-exportation of what is depo- 
sited there. The first objects are not 
very numerous; for, although Tuscany 
embraces a country thirty leagues wide 

Mm 
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and forty long, as rieh and well culti- 


vated as any of Italy, yet, beside the 
grain and some oil, the exports are 
chiefly straw hats and a few fruits. 
The re-exportations are principally the 
wines of Corsica; -those of Florence, 
though good, being too light for ex- 
portation; the oils of Calabria, and the 
produce of Greece’ and the Levant. 


The chief commerce is, indeed, that of | 


deposit, its situation making it conve- 
nient for all parts of the Mediterranean, 
and at the present moment, its neutra- 
lity, its freedom from duty, and the 
ruin of the French commerce, gives it 
considerable advantages. Its imports 
are chiefly, as I have mentioned, the 
productions of the Levant, and the su- 
gars, coffee, and tobacco of America. 
The free exportation of grain was 
among the wise and liberal acts of Leo- 
poid. The establishment of this great 
principle, for which the economists of 
France have so long and so ineffectualty 
struggled, was occasioned by a famine, 
and was found to operate very benefi- 
cially. . But of late years (I am not cer- 
tain, but I think) they have permitted 
this law to become obsolete, though 
without actually repealing it. l 

` The state department, which con- 
cerns its political connexions, is nomi- 
nally filled by Florentines, and tegu- 
lated by the Queen. But all the wires 
are moved by Beauharnois, the uncle of 
the vice-roy of Italy, and the French 
minister here, who, though he stands 
behind the curtain, is constantly to be 
perceived through it. His government 
not only decides all the foreign rela- 
tions, but descends to the minutest in- 
terior arrangements of Tuscany. This 
state of things, however, will not last 
long. The political storm is blowing 
` so much harder that the small boats can 
no longer be towed, but, must come on 
board of the large vessels. Tuscany 
would be another kingdom to reward 
some. deserving soldier; it would be a 
pleasant addition to the kingdom of 
“Realy ; and the prince of Piombino and 
Liutéeca would ‘wish to extend his terri- 
tories, at present too small for a brother. 
‘Of the.emperor. The small countries: 
seem all in a dangerous.condition, and 
¥ expect that Florence will soon ex- 
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change the-shadow- for the memory of 
its independence. 

The war division of the government 
cannot boast of any distinguished offi- 
cer; but three thousand men, covered 
with lace, parade in the squares, and at- 
tend the Queen to the play. - Such is 
at least the number of standing troops, 
and the objects which chiefly occupy 
them. : 

But, whatever may be said of the go- 
vernment, the people of Tuscany en- 
joy, I believe, more happiness than 
most of the Italian states. They are 
neither burning with the fever of the 
vice-royalty, nor palsied by the lethar- 
pic influence of Papal goveynment. 
The military conscription, the most 
oppressive of all taxes, because it ope- 
rates at once on the property and the 
feelings, has not yet reached them. 

‘Their soil is fertile, and their coun- 
try in general flourishing. The city 
of Florence is not the most flourishing 
part of it, as it-has no commerce; ant 
the prosperity of the citizens has been 
exposed to the influence of the great 
events which have been so destructive 
to the neighbouring nations. The 
Florentines have, however, beer fortu- 
nate in escaping mány. of these evik. 
They have prudently bent before the 
storm which they could not resist, amd 
have purchased, at the price of inst 
and partial loss, an exemption from 
total ruin. The passage of the French 
troops, the carrying off of one'of Ra- 
phael’s paintings, and.of the Venus dc 
Medicis, may be ranked among the 
most serious evils which have .been 
caused directly by the French revo- 
lution. l EL d 

The people of Florence had once the 
reputation of being hospitable. - They 
have now lost that character... The sl- 
tuation of their country,:and the unfor- 


tunate war which threatens to desolate 


Italy, has banished urbanity, and at pre- 
sent there is scarcely any society. The 
women are, however, handsome, and 


we are told that the Roman face. has 


preserved itself more purely at. Flo- 
rence thaneverr at Rome itself. Since 
my: arrival, the Carnival has. began. 
This has not, however, given much ad- 


‘ditional gaiety to the city, though it has 
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epened the theatres and the masque- 
. The state of letters and the arts 
would be an interesting -subject of in- 
quiry in a country which was their cra- 
dle, but their present history is short 
andmelancholy. The reigning Queen 
has scarcely taste or fortune enough to 
be a liberal. patroness; and, although 
the academy of arts boasts many stu- 
dents, yet, Rome is too far her superior 
to permit her to count any artist of dis- 
tinction. The. elegant models, which 
her. collections contain, Serve only to 
enlighten her neighbours, without giv- 
ing life or warmth to herself. 

-The cause of letters was well. sup- 
ported by the Della Crusca, the Flo- 
rentine and the Apatisti academies ; 
the first of which is most known abroad 
by its exertions in fixing the idiom of 
the language. But all these three in- 
stitutions were blended together in 
1783, in order to form the Royal Flo- 
tentine Academy, which is now the 
support of Florentine literature. Yet 
it would seem that its zeal is not op- 
pressive. 


member, meets in the summer months. 
They read memorials, but never print 
them, nor do they possess many mer 
known beyond the bounds of their city. 
But it would be unreasonable to expect 
that much attention should be given to 
actual literature, whilst so little was 
paid to gather and preserve the past. 
Until the time of Roscoe, Florence it- 
self was without an elegant or accurate 
history of its great benefactor; and it 
was reserved for a distant Islander to 
reflect from afar the lucid image of the 
virtues which. were once her honour 
and now her reproach. This noble ef- 
fort, which is well known and appre- 
ciated here, might have awakened the 
slumbering indifference of the Floren- 
tines. But they slept till they felt a 
new impulse from abroad. Lord Aber- 
deen, one -of that class- which has re- 
sisted, longer than any other nobility, 
the corrosion of hereditary wealth and 
anblushing idleness, directed a search 
through all the libraries for manuscripts 
of Lorenzo. His inquiries. were very 


successful; but before receiving. the pa- | 


The academy, according to 
the candid and expressive avowal of a |. 
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pers from the hands of the librarians, 
he went on an excursion to Naples, 
where he embarked for Constantinople. 
This took place. about two or three 
years. ago, and they have never since 
heard from him. The keeper of. the 


_Lerenzo library, who now possesses 


them, tells me that unless he receives 


. some directions from Lord Aberdeen, 


he may publish them himself in five 
or six months. Yet, why. does not the 
fortune and the genius of Florence ea- 
gerly. seize these relics, which now de- 
pend on the caprice of foreigners? E 
have seen these manuscripts. They 
consist of poems. by Lorenzo_himself; 
and by his sons Peter and Julian. 
Those of Lorenzo are songs and son- 
nets; those of Peter are chiefly son- 
nets; those of Julian songs and sonnets, 
but more of the first than of the second. 
Of the two children. of Lorenzo, Julian 
seems to have inherited. the . largest 
portion of his talents. In the present 
collection, the works of Julian are the 
most numerous and the most esteemed. 
I hope they will shortly be given to the 
world.. ate. he l 
You. see what a scribbler I become 
when the rage of writing seizes me. 
I am almost frightened at. the race I 
have run. In wishing to select some 
points of interest, I have wandered far 
and wide; yet, my subject is Florence, 
and this letter is.addressed to i, 
P. S.. I shall leave Florence in a day 
or two for Rome, as I wish to. see. the 
so-much-talked-of Roman Carnival.. 


For the Port Folio. 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, MAY 24. - 
_ The King v. Jukes. 


THEATRICAL Fracas.—Mr. Parke 
stated that this was an indictment charg- © 
ing the defendant with an insult, upon 
Me. Henry Erskine Johnston, of Cox 
vent Garden Theatre. The indictment 
which he was about to open grew out 
of an evil which, he lamented to state, 
had of late years increased prodigiously. 
It was an evil which all good men and 
every father of a family most deeply la- 
mented and deplored. So long as auch 
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` The Learned Counsel hoped that the 
Jury, by their verdict, would shew to 
the world, that the conduct:of these lob- ° 
by loungers was not to be toleratett 
with impunity: and that in so doing 
they would render a most essential ser- 
vice to the public, if not entirely in rid- 
ding the house of these pests of society, 
they would at least give them a salutary 
lesson. The Learned Counsel calted 


a-ndisance existed, no man who had any 
regard for his daughters, or for mora- 
lity and common decency, could attend 
the Theatre. What he alluded to was 
the disgraceful conduct of ladies, and 
men. of a certain description who fre- 
quented the boxes, and who generally 
disturbed and armmoyed not only those 
nearest them, but.also the whole of the 
audience. He.then stated that he be- 
Hieved.the whole of the Jury had heard | evidence to prove the fact. : 
of’ Mr. Johnston-as a very respectable | > Mr. H. E. Johnston stated, that on - 
performer. He had been married for | the 14th of November he was in com- 
some ‘years to a lady of the most unex- | pany with a party at the Theatre, to 
ceptionable character, who was also a j| witness the success of a new piece, en 
popular actress at Covent-Garden The- | titled “ The Delinquent.” They took 
atres -0 . | their station in the second tier. Soon 
‘On the 14th of November last, a new | after they were annoyed by Mr. Mingay 
play was acted, in which Mrs. Johnston | and two women of the town, who at the 
had a prominent part. .Mr. Johnston | end of the first act, were joined by the 
went to the upper boxes of the Theatre, | defendant. They conducted themselves 
with a party of friends, to witness the | in a very noisy- manner, -making sati- 
performance. A Mr. Mingay, and two | rical remarks on the piece and per: 
women, Mrs. Martin and Mrs: Ross, | formers, so that the cars of every one 
ladies notorious in the lobby of the Thea- | in the surrounding boxes were offended 
tre, went into the adjoining box, where | with expressions indelicate and disgust- 

a. gentleman -and his. family were sit-| ing. Several persons remonstrated with 
ting.—At the drawing of the curtain, | them, but they treated them with con- 
Mingay, with his female friends, inter- | tempt. : . | 
rupted the business of the stage in such | Mr. Keating, Miss Phillips, and se- 

a manner, as to destroy the effect of the | veral very respectable witnesses, who 
scene. A general vociferation of “ Si- | were in the box, ‘corroborated the pre 
lence !”? was heard from the sufrounding | secutor in his statement. The defen- 
boxes, and amongst others Mr. John- | dant, after consulting his counsel, made 
ston:so spoke. The defendant joined | no defence, and Lord Ellenborough ot- 
the noisy company at the end of the| dered the Jury to find him guilty. 
first act, and in the second they began There was an action also against Mr. 
to make satirical remarks on the dress | Johnston, for an assault, arising out 0 
of Mrs. H. Johnston, not only very un-| the same circumstances, to which 4 ` 
pleasant to the feelings of her husband, | verdict of not guilty was recorded. | 
but to the annoyance of every one near | 


to them. The defendant continued his] ! 
illiberal remarks, and noticed an orna- For the Port Fofio. 

- ment worn by. the favourite actress in POETICAL INQUIRIES- 
her head dress, resembling a 74 gun == No. 7 


: ni J 
THE MOALLAKAT. 
? POEM IIL.—BY TARAFA. 
- This poem was occasioned by a little 
incident highly characteristic of past?” 
ral manners. Tarafa and his brother; 
Mabed, jointly possessed a herd of ca- 
mels, and had agreed to watch them al- 
ternately,- each on his particular day’ 
lest, as they were grazing, they shoul 
| be.driven off by. a tribe with which their 


ship, in honor of the immortal Nelson’s 
victory, which he construed into a sub- 
ject which roused ‘the indignation of 
those who heard him. Mr. Johnston 
sat in the box as a public character, 
content with the ridicule, until roused 
with laudable indignation for an amiable 
wife, when he attempted to get a con- 
stable, and in sd doing, the defendant 
Peded way to the door, and struck 
him, Pa take bees 
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own clan was at war; but our poet was 
so immersed in meditation, and so wed- 
ded to his muse, that he often neglect- 
ed his charge, and was sharply reproved 
by his brother, who asked him, sar- 
castically, whether, if he lost the camels, 
they could be restored by his poetry? 
“You shall be convinced of i” answer- 
ed Tarafa ; and persisted so long in his 
negligence, that the whole herd was 
actually seized by the Modarites. This 
vas more than he really expected ; and 
he applied to all his friends for assist- 
ance in recovering the camels: among 
‘others, he solicited the aid of his cou- 
sin Malec,. who, instead of granting. it, 
took. the opportunity of rebuking’ him 
with acrimony for his remissness in 


that. instance, and for his general pro-: 


digality, libertinism, and spirit of- con- 
tention ; telling him, that Ae was a dis- 
grace to his family, and had raised innu- 
merable enemies. 


t The defence of a poet was likely to 


be best- made-in poetical language ; and 
Tarafa produced the following compo- 
sition, in vindication of his character 
and conduct, which he boldly justifies 
in every respect, and cven claims praise 
for the very course of life which had 
exposed him to censure. 

‘He glories in his passion for wo- 
men; and begins, as usual, with la- 


‘menting the departure of his beloved. 


Khaula, or the Tender Fawn; whose 
beauty he describes in.a very lively 
strain. It were to be wished that he 
had said more of his mistress and less 
of his camel, of which he interweaves 
a very long, and no very pleasing, de- 
scription. 

‘The rest of the poem contains an 
éloge on his own fortitude, sprightli- 
ness, liberality, and valour, mixed with 
keen expostulations on the unkindness 
and ingratitude of Malec, and with all 
the common topics in favour of volup- 
tuousness < he even triumphs in having 
slain and dressed one of his father’s ca- 
mels, and blames the‘old man for his 
churlishness and avarice. It is a tradi- 
tion preserved by Abu Obeida;, that one 
of the chiefs, whom the poet compli- 
ments in the eighticth -couplet, ‘made 
him a present of a hundred camels, 
and enabled him, as he-had promised, 


205 
to convince his brother, that poetry 
could repair his lose.’ l l 
THE POEM OF TARAFA. ; 
The mansion of Khaule is desolate, ‘and: 
the traces of it, on the stony hills: of Tah- . 
med, faintly shine, like the remains of blue `. 
figures, painted on the back of a: hand!. 
—While I spoke thus to myself, my compas 
nions stopped their coursers by my side, 
and said, * Perish not through despair, but 
“ act with fortitude.” awe ah is ae 
‘Ah! said I, the vehicles which bore away 
my fair one, on the morning when the tribe 
of Malec departed, and their camels were 
traversing the banks of Deda, resembled 
large ships, sailing from Aduli; or vessele 
of the merchant Ibn Yamin, which the mari- 
ner now turns obliquely, and now steers in 
a direct course; ships which cleave the 
foaming waves with their. prows, as a bey: 
at his play. divides with his hand the collect- 
ed earth. | 
In that tribe was a lovely antelope, with. 
black eyes, dark ruddy lips, and a beautifut 
neck, gracefully raised to crop the. fresh 
berries of eroe; a neck with two strings of 
pearls and topazes. 
` She strays from her young, and feeds with 
the herd of roes, in the tangled thicket, 
where she browzes on the edges of the wild 
fruit, and covers herself with a mantle of 
leaves: she smiles, and displays her bright 
teeth, rising from their dark-coloured bases, 
like a privet-plant in full bloom, which 
pierces a bank of pure sand moistened with 
dew: to her teeth the sun has imparted his 
brilliant water; but not to the part whcre 
they grow, which is sprinkled with bad ore, 
while the ivory remains unspotted. Her 
face appears to be wrapped up'in a veil of 
sun beams: unblemished is her complexion; 
and her skin is without a wrinkle. 
Such cares as this, whenever they oppress 
my soul, I dispel dy taking adventurous jeur- 
neys, on a lean yet brisk camel, who runs 
with a quick pace both morning and evening; 
sure-footed, firm and thin as the planks of a 
bier ; whose course I hasten over long-trod- 
den paths, variegated like a striped vest. 
She rivals the swiftest camels, even of the 
noblest breed ; and her hind-feet rapidly fol- 
low her fore-feet, on the beaten way. In 
the vernal season, she grazes on yon two 
hills, among others of her race, whose teats 
are not yet filled with milk, and depastures 
the lawns, whose finest grass the gentle 
showers have made luxurieusly green. She 
turns back at the sound of her rider’s voice ; 
and repels the caresses of a thick-haired rus- 
set stallion with the lash of her bushy tail, 
which appears as if the two wings of a large 
white eagle were transfixed by an awl to.the 
bone, and hung waving round both her sides: 
one while it lashes the place of hint’ who 
rides hindmost on her; ancther while, it 
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plays round: her- teats, which. are become 
wrinkled. and flaccid like a leathern bag, 
their milk no longer distending them. .Her 
two haunches afte plump, and compact as 
the two smooth valves of a lofty castle gate. 
Supple is -her back-bone: her ribs are like 
the strongest bows; and her neck is firmly 
raised, on the well-connected vertebres. The 
two cavities under her shoulders are spa- 


cious as two dens of beasts among the wild’ 


lotus plants ; and stiff bows appear to be bent 
under her sinewy loins. Her two thighs are 
exceedingly strong, and when she moves 
they diverge like two buckets carried from 
a well, in the. hands of a robust drawer of 
Water. Her joints are well knit, and her 
bones solid, like a bridge of Grecian architec- 
ture, whose builder had vowed, that .he 
would enclose it with well-cemented bricks. 
The hair of her chin is of a reddish hue : her 
back.is muscular: she takes long, yet quick, 
steps, with. her hind-feet,. and. moves her 
fore-feet with agility ; she tosses them from 
ker chest with the strength and swiftness of 
cabus firmly pulled dy a nervous arm; and 
her shoulders are bent like the rafters of a 
lofty dome : she turns rapidly from her path: 
exceedingly swift is her pace; long is her 
head ; and her shoulders are strongly united 
to her sides. The white and hollow marks 
of the cords with which her burdens have 
been tied on her back, resemble pools of 
water on the smooth brow of a solid rock; 
marks, which sometimes unite and some- 
times cre distinct, like the gorés ‘of fine 
linen, which are sewed under the arms of a 
well-cut robe. Long is her neck; and, when 
she raises it with celerity, it resembles the 
stem of a ship, floating aloft, on the billowy 
Tigris. Her skull is firm as an anvil; and 
the bones, which the sutures unite, are in- 
dented, and sharp asa file. Her cheek is 
smooth and white as paper of Syria; and 
her lips, as soft as dyed leather of Yemen, 
‘exactly and smoothly cut. Her two eyes, 
like two polished mirrors, have found a 
hiding-place in the caverns of their orbits, 
the bones of which are like rocks, in whose 
cavities the waters are collected: thou be- 
holdcst them frec from blemish or spot, and 
resembling in beauty those of a wild-cow, 
the mother of playful young, when the voice 
of the hunter has filled her with fear. . Her 
ears truly distinguish every sound, to which 
she listens attentively in her nightly jour- 
neys, whether. it be a gentle whisper or a 
loud noise ; sharp ears, by which the excel- 
lence of her breed is known! ears, like 
those of a solitary wild-bull in the groves of 
Haumel. Her heart, easily susceptible of 
terror, palpitates with a quick motion, yet 
remains firm in her chest, as a round solid 
stone striking a broad floor of, marble. If I 
please, she raises her head to the middle of 
her trappings, and swims with her fore-legs 
as swift as a young ostrich. If I please, 
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she. moves slowly ;. if. not,- she gallons, 
through fear of the strong lash formed of 
twisted thongs. Her upper lip is divided, 
and the softer part of her nose is bored: 
when she bends them towards the ground; 
her pace is greatly accelerated. = 

. Enn . ae ene a } 
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MISCELLANY. 


Singular anecdote of Timothy Breeknock, 
who was executed at Castlebar, in Ire- 
land, with G. R. Fitzgerald, Esq. . 

In the year 1758, a man, committed 
to Newgate on a charge. of highway. 
robbery, sent fer Mr. Brecknock, and 
requested he would undertake his de- 
fence. When Timothy came to him; 
his first question was, whether he had 
rcally committed the robbery or not: 1t 
is no matter: whether you have or no; 
said Brecknock, you shall -not be 
hanged; but it is necessary. I should 
know the truth, that I may frame thede- 
fence accordingly. <“ Why indeed (re- 
plied the culprit) I did commit the rob- 
bery.” « Very well,” answered the 
Solicitor; “ now tell me, have youany 
money ‘—-How much can you com: 
mand?” “ Ihave somewhat above 100. 
in cash and:valuables.”—« Very well 
let me have 801.; it is not for myself; 
I leave my reward to your generost); 
when you are cleared; but I want the 
money for a particular. purpose, a 
will give an account to. you for erty 
farthing of it. There are now ive 


‘weeks to your trial, so I have fime 


enough; - and: with time and monty 
every thing can he done.”—The sum 
was instantly given in bank notes, which 
the culprit had artfully concealed, a 
Mr. Brecknock proceeded to desire the 
criminal to give him a particular act- 
count of every circumstance of. the - 
robbery; which he did to the following 
purport :—That, five weeks before that 
time, he mct a gentleman in a chariot 
with a footman behind, near the nine 
mile stone on the Barnet road, at half 
past eleven at night; that he stop 

the carriage, and robbed him of.137 
guineas, and some silver, but refused — 
his watch, as he did not choose to deal 
in discoverable articles ;- that presently 

after, he found himself pursued bythe — 
coachman on one of the coach. horses 
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and rode down a lane out of the high 


road, but finding the lane close at the 
bottom, he leaped his horse over some 
pales, and quitting him, took to his 
heels across. the fields, and got safe to 
town; that the coach horse, not being 
able to leap, his own horse had got clear, 
and come home of itself next morning. 

Thus he thought himself quite safe as 
to this affair; but that, shortly after, the 
gentleman’s coachman met him on the 
sme horse in Whitechapel, had him 
seized and carried before a magistrate, 
where. his person was identified by the 
gentleman, the coachman, and the foot- 
man, who ‘knew him by the. bright 
moonlight; on this evidence he was 
fully committed for trial.- “ This is ra- 
ther an ugly affair,’ said Brecknock; 
« however, don’t fear, PH bring you off; 
I shall not attempt to ‘prove you else- 
where at the precise time of the rob- 
bery;. for. an alibi is a very dangerous 
defence, unless it can be well supported ; 

md I don’t care to trust your life toa 
set of rascally witnesses, who may be 
sifted by a close cress examination, or 
have. their characters inquired into ;— 
no, no, I shall act otherwise, you have 
only to make your heart easy, and plead 
not guilty. 

At the next sessions the trial.came 
en, and. the gentleman, the coachman, 
and footman, deposed.to every circum- 
stance of ‘the robbery, as above related ; 
adding, that. they were positive both 
to the horse and the man, whose face 
they had closely seen by the light of the 
moon, as his crape had fallen off when 
he first stopped the chariot, and the 
coachman had picked ıt up, when he un- 
harnessed one -of the ceach horses to 
pursue the robber, by his. master’s per- 
mission. The prisoner was called upon 
to make: his defence, when Mr. Breck- 
nock . aderonsas the court in these 
words : i we 
‘ & Ady Lords, ‘hie Gentlemen of the Fury. - 

: & I have not the least doubt of the in- 
nocence of tke unhappy person at the 
bar, though he stands here uader very 
disagreeable circumstances. Inas- 
much that, although he was in bed, in 
his own lodgings, at the very time the 
robbery - was..said. to: have. been: com- 
mitted, yet he can prove that fact by no 
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other testimony ‘than’ that of his wife 
(and I know how little regard is usually 
paid to a wife witnessing for her hus- 
band), and of a child of five years. old, 
who is too young to- be admitted to an 
oath. I do not seek to impeach the ve- 


.racity of the geritleman:who is the pro- 


secutor; his character is too well esta- 
blished. I have not the least doubt he 
was robbed in the manner he has sworn; 
yet, I am confident that the prisoner at 
the bar was not the person. In respect 
to the identity of the horse, I put that. 
entirely out of the question, and will 
say, that a horse seen in the dark can- 
not be easily known in the light, ata 
distance of five weeks. There is 
scarcely a horse so singularly marked; 


„as not to have others similarly marked ; 


and, as aproof, there are four horses I 


have caused to be brought into the 
: court yard, standing together with the 


prisoner’s horse, which Mr. Sheriff has 


‘been so kind as to suffer to be brought 


hither ; and, if the three witnesses 


agree in selecting, separately, the pri- 


soner’s horse, of which they are so very 
certain, from the rest, I will acquiesce 


‘in the prisoner’s guilt. But, my Lords, 


and gentlémen of the Jury, I have still: 
more to urge, in respect to the alledged 
identity of the horse; the prosecutor 
is, doubtless, impelled by a love of jus- 
tice; but that love sometimes carries 
a man to an extreme of zeal. ‘The 
coachman may have a love of justice; 
but when it is rentembercd that the con- 
viction of the prisoner will entitle him to @ 
reward of 40]. the court may be inclined: 
to think him interested in the verdict, 
which you, gentlemen of the Jury, may: 
bring in. The ‘footman having heard 
some particulars sworn by his master 
and fellow servant, may'believe them 
true, as being ‘the same ‘story.—The 
three witnesses have all declared. that 


they recollected the prisoner's face, from 


` | having seen it clearly at the time of the 
robbery, by the strong light of the 
moon. Now, I have one witness that 
will undoubtedly set aside this concur- 
rence of evidence. It is indeed.an un- 
interested witness, a ‘silent.: witness 
yet one that will speak home to the con- 
viction of the whole court. It ‘is Ry- 
der’s: Almanac ; and ‘if your: Lordships 


el 
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and gentlemen of the Jury, will take 
the trouble to look into it, you will find 
it utterly impossible that the witnesses 
could have seen the robber’s face by the 
- light of the moon; for you will see, on 
the night of the robbery, that the moon 
did not- rise till sixteen minutes after 
three in the morning, consequently it 
could not give any light at half past 
eleven o’clock, near three hours before 
it rose; and if the witnesses are thus 
proved to be mistaken in the capital 
point of their evidence, no part of it 
ean affect the prisoner. Having said 
this, he handed an Aimanac up to the 
bench, in which it appeared plainly that 
the moon rose on that. particular night, 
as Brecknock had said. The court and 
Jury being satisfied as to that point, the 
prisoner was immediately acquitted and 
oer out of court, on paying his 
ces. 

Mr. Brecknock prided himself on 
his ingenuity in deceiving the court; 
which, as he afterwards boasted, he ef- 
fected in this manner. He had em- 
ployed the money he had received 
from the highwayman in getting 
printed a new edition of Ryder’s Alma- 
nac, exactly similar to the genuine 
edition, except that the lunations for 
the whole year had been changed, so as 
to make it appear that on the night of 
the robbery there was no moon. He 
had only half a dozen of capies struck 
off, one of which he presented to the 
bench, and lodged the other five in dif- 
ferent hands in the court, to be pro- 
duced in case any doubts had arisen, 


and another Almanac had been called 


for.: The Recorder’ discovered the 
fraud some days after; but it was then 
too late, as the prisoner had been ac- 
quitted; and the Solicitor was nat re- 
sponsible for the error in the Almanac 
he preduced, and which could not then 
_ be identified. 
| eee 

For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Oupscnoot, 


That Dr. Johnson wrote the lives of 
Collins, Blake, and of some other. pub- 
lic characters which appear in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, we have his own 
testimony ; but he never, I belicye, de- 
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claréd that he was the author ofthe life 
of John Bunyan (G. M. April 1765.) 
That he was, however, .there is much 
strong internal evidence of style-and 
language. Exempli gratia. “ Every 
“ reader is the very pilgrim whose pro 
« gress is exhibited, and therefore ne- 
« cessarily refers his dangers-and deli- 
« verances. to himself; is. alarmed by 
“the same fears, and animated by the 
“ same hopes,” &c. 

I entertain no doubt that he was the 
compiler of $ A particular account of 
John Macnaughton,’ published in the 


. Supplement to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1761; vera incessu patuit. | 


also suspect he dressed up the account 


.of the Robbery of . Lord: Harrington, 


which is to be found in the-Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for January 1765. Here are 
two passages. ‘ With what view the 
pistols were ordered does not appear 
the robbery being to be perpetrated in 
secrecy. and silence,” &c. Again— 
« They were, however, discovered by an 
accident so remarkable, that it- would 
have been blamed, as exceeding proba- 
bility, if it had been made an incident 
in a novel,” &c.  . | j 
I make these suggestions with the 
hope that some person in Londen wil 
attend to them ; arid that those pieces 
of the great. Johnson, which are seat- 
tered, but may be easily distinguished, 
through a long series of the Gente- 
man’s Magazine, may be collected wa 
portable volume and become the ant 
cus omnium horarum. 
L.am, &c. 
Joun‘ Bute. 
VARIETY. 

_ -Variety is charming, 

Constancy is not for me; ` 

So, ladies, you have warming. 

a ` PLD BALLAD. 
From a recital, by a naturalist, of the 

train of mischiefs produced by the a 
upon minerals, plants, animals, and man 
himself, a gloomy mind may be apt t 
dread this indulgent’ Nurse of Nature 
as a cruel and inexorable step-mother; 
but it is far otherwise; and, although 
we are sometimes injured, yet almost 
all the comforts and blessings -of 
spring from its propitions influence 
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All must aHow it tobe a fri¢nd, to whose 
benefits we are constantly obliged: 
and yet, to this hour, philosophers are 
divided as to the nature of the obliga- 


Our . constitutions seem~to corres- 
pond with the changes of the weather- 
glass ; they are braced, strong and vi- 
gorous,' witha large body of ‘air upon 
them ; they are languid, relaxed and 
feeble, when thé air is light, and refuses 
to give our fibres their proper tone. 


Address to Good Sense. 


- Fo Fancy let- the poet raise 

His bold enthusiastic lays, | 
. To memory grateful tribute pour, 
For all her rich collected store. 


To thee, good sense, I lowly bow, 
To thee I pay my sober vow; 
Flattery in vain the bribe supplies, 
*Jis thine her incense to despise. 
Simple thine air, thine eye serene, 
Thy charms more valued as more seen ; 
Proportion o’er thy form presides, 
Utijty thy motion guides. 
- Without thy genuine stamp imprest, 
Vainly is mental wealth possest ; 
In vain imagination warms, 
Creating gay or solemn forms. 
In vain is Memory’s crowded store, - 
And vain the Scholar’s ancient lore, 
Without thy ballast in the mind 
The yessel veers with every wind. 


Even virtue swerves without thy aid, 
By sudden gusts of passion sway’d ; 
And Genius, an unrooted flower, 
Blossoms and withers in an hour. « 


O thou, to whom I lowly bend, 

Do thou thy votary’s prayer attend ; 

Do thou her steady pilot be, 

To guide her through life’s shoaly sea. — 


Should she in Fancy’s. air balloon 

Mount to steal radiance from the moon ; 
Then sudden sink, with curious eye 

To search where Fancy’s glow-worms lie. 


Now, like the s¢ronaut* explore, 
And count the waving ridges o’er ; 
Then sudden up the welkin rush, 
Till forests seem a gooseberry bush. 


Do thou her giddy flight restrain, 
And call her back to earth again ; 
Let her thy temperate medium know, 
Wor tise too high, nor sink too low. 


P - oy 7 ká A z - 


av 


a Capt. Sowder, - $ee his account. 


28 1. 
The Kiss, imitated from Secundus. Basium 7.4 
BY EDMUND L. SWIFT, ESQ. 


Kisses are never, never sunder’d, 
An hundred counted by the hundred, 
The dying flame of love to rouse and 
The hundred counted by the thousand, 
The thousand by the million counted, 
The million on the million mounted, 
PU give thee; kisses thrice a million, 
For every drop in wave Sicilian, 

For every star the heavens bestudding, 
PI give thy lips so softly budding, 

Thy cheek, where blooms the red rose break.’ 
. ing, . 
Thy tell-tale eyes in silence speaking, 
Unwearied give, if those canst bear a 
Whole life of love, my sweet Neara! 


But when clos’d as shells, caressing, 
Clos’d as shells thy soft lips pressing, 


Thy cheek, where blooms the red rose break- 


« `| è 


ing, 
Thy tell-tale eyes in silence speaking, __ 
- Ah me, not mine these charms 40 gaze 
on! r 
Those tell-tale eyes in silence speaking, 
That cheek, where blooms the redrose break-. 


ing, , 
Those lips that Love in laughter plays on, 
Ah me, not mine to gaze on! 
Laughter that, as Cynthia’s splendid, 
On his sunny steeds ascended, ; 
Up the sky in triumph rushes, . | 
Breaks the cloud, thettempest hushes— 
Laughter, whose sweet graces golden 
Were by me their charm beholden, 


‘| From my cheek the tear would banish, 
| Bid my sighs and sorrow vanish. 


Ah me, what jealous wars are waging, ` 
My eyes my lips in strife'engaging; -> 
My eager lips my eyes preventing, 


| My envious eyes my lips resenting, | 


Each so tenacious of its treasure, . 
Not Jove himself shall share their pleasure. 
id s es . 


` The inhabitants of India sustain an. 
unceasing languor from the heats of. 
their climate; and are torpid in the. 


| midst of profusion. For this reason, the | 


Great Disposer of nature has clothed | 
their country with trees of an amazing ` 
height, whose shade might defend them * 
from the beams of the sun; and whose 

continual freshness might, in some 


- | measure, temperate their fierceness. ` 


From these shades the air receives re- ; 
freshing moisture, and animals a cool- 
ing protection. The whole race of sa- 
vage animals retire in the midst of the 
day to the very centre of the forests, . 
not so much to avoid their enemy, man, ; 
as to find a defence against the raging . 
Nn 7 
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keats of the season. Botrhaave consi- ‘a soliloquy on your part, or expires 
dered heat so prejudicial to health, that } altogether. I was . therefore exceed: 
he was never seen to go near a fire. ingly happy with the thought of a 

| lively French Marquis . being one of — 


Every thing that we see gives off its | 


our party.. He was uncommonly gay; 


parts to the air, and has a little floating | addressed much of his conversation to 


atmosphere of its own. The rose is 


‘encompassed with a sphere of its own 


odorous particles; while the nightshade 
infects the air with scents of a more 
ungrateful nature. ‘he. perfume of 
musk flies off in such abundance, that 
the quantity remaining becomes sensi- 
bly lightened by the loss. A thousand 
substances, that escape all our senses, 
we know to be there; the powerful 
emanations of the loadstone, the efflu- 
via of electricity, the rays of light, and 
the insinuations of fire. 


. In order that the air should be whole- 
some, it is necessary that it should not 
be of one kind, but the compound of se- 
veral substances; and the more various 
the composition to all appearance, the 
more salubrious. A man, therefore, 
who eontinues in one place, is not so 
likely to enjqgy the wholesome variety 
as he who changes his situation ; and, 


if I may so express it, instead of wait- 


ing for a renovation of air, ‘walks for- 
ward to meet its arrival. Thus mere 
motion, independent even of the bene- 
fits of exercisc, becomes wholesome, 
by thus supplying a greater variety of 


‘that healthful fluid by which we are 


sustained. 


Fine gentlemen, till they have been 
wound up by- their valets, seem abso- 
lutely incapable of motion. They have 
no more use of their hands, for any of- 
fice about their own person, than if they 
were paralytic: at night they must wait 
for their servants, before they can un- 
dress themselves and go to bed: in the 
morning, if the valet happen to be gut 
of the way, the master must. remain 
helpless and sprawling in bed, like a 
turtle on its back en the kitchen table 
of an alderman. 


You know, says the sprightly Dr. 


- Moore, in a letter to a friend, how 
laborious a thing it is‘ fo keep alive a 


dialogue with my Lord M—. The 
conversation either degenerates into 


his Lordshtp; tried him upon every | 
subject, wine, women, horses, politics, — 
and religion. He then sang chansonsa — 
boire, and tried in vain to get my lord — 
to. join in the chorus. Nothing would 
do.—-He_ admired his clothes, praised 
his dog, and said a thousand obliging 
things of the English nation, to no 
purpose. His lordship kept up bs st 
lence and reserve to the last, and then 
drove away to the opera. ! 
« Ma foi,” said the Marquis, as soon 
as he went out of the room, “ il a grand 
talens four le silence, çe- Milord là.” 


“ Did you marry your wife for her 
fortune?” said ironically a gentleman 
to the husband of a rich lady with 
disagreeable countenance, and a dispo 
sition resembling her face. 

“ Certainly not,” answered he. 

« Was it for the sake of her beauty: 

« No; I cannot say it was,” replied 
the husband. 

“ Did you marry her for the sake of 
her temper ?” 

« Not in the least.” 

“ In the devil’s name, for whow ske 
did you marry such a woman?” | 

“ I married her for God’s sake, © 
swered the husband with resignattt 


I remember, says.a witty: writer, bt- 
ing in company with a lady who Y® 
very much painted. When she with- 
drew, a gentleman observed that it w 
a pity she painted. i 

I am of a different opinion, repli 
another gentleman present. | 

To me, rejoined the first, she see™ 
ed frightful with the paint. 

So she did to me, said the second: 
but not quite so frightful as she dot 
without it. | e 


He who has been taught to. consider 
that nothing in the world is so. vara% 
as the winds, must certainly be s% 
prised te find a place where there 15" 
thing more uniform. With us, ther 
inconstancy has become a prove 


e ` 
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| Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 


But men between the tropics, in the 
Atlantic and Ethiopic oceans, and the 
navigators of the Pacific, may talk of a 
friend or a mistress as fixed and un- 
changeable asthe winds, and mean a 
compliment by the comparison. When 
ships are once arrived into the proper 
latitudes of. the Great Pacific Ocean, 
the mariner forgets the helm, and his 
skill becomes almost useless; neither 
storms nor tempests are known to de- 
frm the glassy bosom.of that im- 
mense sheet of waters ; a gentle breeze, 
that forever blows in the same direc- 
tion, rests upon the canvas and speeds 
the navigator. | | 


We are admirers of Scottish music 
and poetry. The works of Allan Ram- 
say, Burns, Ferguson and Hector Mac- 
neil, are often in our hands. Ferguson, 
an excellent judge, Has given a very fa- 
vourable opinion of the merits of Tul- 
lochgorum. The preference in the 
third. stanza is highly to our taste. 
Come, gie’s a song, the lady cried, 

And lay your disputes all aside, 
What nonsense ist fa folk to chide 
For what’s been done before them; 
Let wig and tory all agree 
To drop their whigmegmorum, 
Let whig and tory all agree 
To spend their night wi’ mirth and glee, 
And chearfu’ sing alang wi’ me 
The reel of Tullochgorum. . 

Tullochgorum’s my delight, , 

It gars us a’ in ane unite, 
And ony sumph, who keeps up spite 
In conscience I abhor him; 

Blithe and merry we’s be a’ 
To make a chearfu’ quorum; 
Blithe and merry we’s bea 
As lang’s we hae a breath to draw, 
And dance till we be like to fa’ 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 


There needs na’ be so great a phrase 
W? dringing dull Italian lays, 
I wadna gie our ait Strathspeys 
For half a hundred score o’m: 
They’re douff ant dowie at the best, 
Douff and dowie, douff and dowie, 
They’re douff and dowie at the best 
Wi’? a their variorum; 
They’re douff and dowie at the best, 
ae allegros anda’ the rest, 
hey canna please a Highland taste 
~ Compar’d wi’ Tullochgorum. 
Let wardly minds themselves oppress 
Wi’ fear of want and double cess, — 
And silly souls themselves distress 
- -WP keeping up decorum: 
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Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit 
Like auld philosophoram ; 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit 
W? neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit, 
And canna rise to shake a fet l 
At the reel of Tullochgorum. 


May choicest blessings still attend 
Each honest hearted open friend, 


- And calm and quiet be his end, 


Be a that’s good before him ! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Peace and plenty, peace and plenty, 
May peace and plenty be his lot 

And dainties a great store o'm; 
May peace and plenty be his lot, © 
Unstain’d by any vicious blot, _ 
And may he never want a groat 

That’s fond of Tullochgorum. - 


But for the discontented fool, 
Who wants to be Oppression’s tool, 
May Envy gnaw his rotten souł 
And blackest fiends devour him! _ . 
May dole and sorrow be his chance, 
Dole and sorrow, dole and sorrow, 
And honest souls abhor him; __. 
May dole and sorrow be his chance, 
And a’ the ills that come frae France, 
Whue’er he be, that winna dance 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 


Charlotte Smith has thus poetically 
apostrophized the Humming Bird. We 
shall read her description with delight, 
because, as the. bird is a native, we 
have frequent opportunities to compare 
the poetical picture with the beautiful 
and interesting original. 
Minntest of the feather“d kind, 
Possessing every charm combin’d, 
Nature, in forming thee, designd .. . 
That thou should’st be rs 
A proof within how little space. ENS o 
She can compose such perfect graèr a, 
Rendering thy lovely fairy race l 

Beauty’s epitome. 


Those bumish’d colours to bestow 
Her pencil in the heavenly bow  - > 
She dipp’d; and made thy plumes to glow 
With every hue 
That in the dancing sun-beam plays ; 
And with the ruby’s vivid blaze 
Mingled the emerald’s lucid rays 
With halcyon blue. 
Then plac’d thee under genial skies 
Where flowers and shrubs spontaneous rise, 
With richer fragrance, bolder dyes 
By herendued; © = eS 
And bade thee pass thy: happy hours 
In.tamarind shades and palmy bowers, 
Extracting from unfailing flowers 
Ambrosial food. - 
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There, lovely Bee-Bird! mayst thou rove 
Thro’ spicy vale:and citron grove, 
And woo and win thy fluttering love 
With plume so bright; 
There rapid fly, more heard than seen, 
Mid orange boughs of polish’d green, 
With glowing fruit and flowers between — 
Of purest white. 


There feed and take thy balmy rest, 

There weave thy little cotton nest, 

And may no cruel hand molest 
Thy timid bride: 

Nor those bright changeful plumes of thine 

Be offer’d on the unfeeling shrine 

Where some dark beauty loves to shine 
In gaudy pride. 

Nor may her sable lover’s care 

Add to the baubles in her hair 

Thy dazzling feathers rich and rare, 

| And thou, poor bird, as 

For this inhuman purpose bleed, 

While gentle hearts abhor the deed, * 

And Mercy’s trembling voice may plead, 
But plead unheard! | 

Such triflers should be taught to know 

Not all the hues thy plumes can show 

Become them like the conscious glow 
Of modesty ; . 

And that not half so lovely seems 

The ray that from the diamond gleams, 

. As the pure gem that trembling beams - 

In Pity’s eye. ` 


The following song, sung in charac- 
ter, is a tolerable description of the co- 
quetry of some ladies: 


When first I began, sir, to ogle the ladies, 
And prattle softnothings, as a pretty fellow’s 
trade is; 
Whilst with rapturous praises I dwelt on 

every feature, 

IfI stole. a sly kiss, ’°twas, fye, you wicked 
creature; 

But soon, in tones lower, and softer, and 
sweeter, . 

Half pleased, they’d whisper, fye, fye, you 

_ wicked creature. 3 

Indeed my attractions no gallantry needed, 

Each evening new conquests to conquests 


; succeeded ; 
Perplex’d how so many fond claims I should 


arry, 

To aitle ie all, I resolv’d, faith, to marry, 
_ And press’d lovely Laura in language still 
sweeter, | i 
Till, blushing, she whisper’d, I’m yours, you 

wicked creature. 

The Bond-street loungers have at 
length succeeded in introducing a 
fashion peculiar to themselves—the zz- 
visible shirt. [ Lon. pap. 
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Sons of Mirth and Social Pleasure, 
Fill the fancy stirring bowl; 
Bumpers let us drink at leisure 
As the fleeting moments roll; 
Joyous sailing on life’s ocean, 
To dull care we bid adieu, , 
Bacchants all, you’ll like my motion, 
Here’s a glass to charming Sue. 


Vainly let the sordid miser - 
= Heap his mountains up of gold, 
We pursue a course much wiser, 
Favour’d by the brave and bold; 
Jolly mortals, fill your glasses, 
What have we with. fools to do? 
Half mankind we know are asses, 
Here’s a glass to charming Sue. 
Briskly fill your bumpers‘higher, ’ 
Life, ye know, is but a span, 
These are precepts we admire, 
The study of mankind is mang | 
So say the learned, bred at college, 
We'll their maxims then pursuc, ` 
Pledge me from their cup of knowledge, 
Here’s a health to charming Sue. . 


With us, the furious tempest is 
rarely known, ahd its ravages are re- 


gistered as an uncommon calamity; 


but in the ‘countries that he between 
the tropics, its visits are frequent, and 
its effects anticipated. In these re- 
gions the winds vary their terrors; 
sometimes involving all things in a suf- 
focating heat; sometimes mixing all 
the elements together; sometimes with 
a momentary swiftness passing over 
the face of the country, and destroying 
all things in their passage, and some- 
times raising whole sandy desarts in 
one country to deposit them in another. 
We have little reason, therefore, to 
envy these climates the luxuriance of 
their soil, or the brightness of their 
skies. Our own muddy atmosphere, 
that wraps us round in obscurity, though 
it fails to gild our prospects with sun- 


shine, or our groves with fruitage,.ne- 


vertheless answers the calls of industry. 
They may boast of a plentiful but pre- 
carious harvest; while? with us, the 
labourer toils in certain expectation of 
a moderate but a happy return. - 


During the summer, along the coasts 
of the Persian gulf, a very dangerous 
wind prevails, which the natives call the 
Samiel. It is attended with instant 
and fatal effects. This terrible blast. 


| which was, perhaps; the pestilence of 
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the ancients, mstantly kills aW those 
that it involves in its passage. What 
its malignity consists in, none can tell, 
as none have survived its effects to give 
information. It frequently, as I am 
told; assumes a visible form, and darts, | 
in a kind of bluish vapour, along the | 
surface of the country. The nativesy 
not only of Persia, but of Arabia, talk 
of its effects with terror; and their 
poets have not failed to heighten them 
with the assistance of imagination. 
They have described it as under the 
conduct of a minister of vengeance, 
who governs its terrors, and raises, or 
depresses it, as he thinks proper. 


The following old song is a great fa- 
vourite among the best judges.. It 
contains an accurate journal of the vi- 
cissitudes and disappointments of life. 


The philosophy of this ballad is judi- |. 


clous, and the suggestion, that Music 
may allay the violence of Care’s irrita- 
tion, is perfectly just. 


When first I came to be a man © 
Of twenty years or so, 
I thought myself a handsome youth, . 
And fain the world would know ; 
In best attire I stept abroad, 
With spirits brisk and gay, 
And here and there and every where 
Was like a morn in May: 
No care I had, nor fear of want, 
Butr ambled up and down, . 
And for a beau I might have pass’d 
In country or in town; - 
I still was pleas’d where’er I went, 
And when I was alone 
Itun’d my pipe, and pleas’d myself 
With John of Badenyon. l 
Now in the days of youthful prime, 
A mistress I must find; 
For love, they say, gives one an air, 
- And e’en improves the mind; 
On Phillis fair, above the rest, ` 
Kind fortune fix’d my eyes, 
Her piercing beauty struck my heart, 
And she became my choice; 
To Cupid then, with hearty prayer, 
I offfer’d many a vow, 
And dane’d and sung, and sigh’d and swore, 
As other lovers do; 
But when, at last, I breath’d my see 
I found her cold as stone; _ 
I left the girl, and tun’d my pipe 
' To- John of Badenyon. 
When love had thus my heart beguil’d 
With foolish hopes and vain, ki 
To friendsbip’s port I steerd my course, ` 
And laugh’d at lover’s pain. 
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*T was something like divine ; 

An honest friend ’s a precious gift, 
And such a gift was mine: 

And: now, whatever might betide, 
A happy man was I, 

In any strait I knew to whom. 
I freely might apply: 

A strait soon came, my friend I try’d, i 
He laugh’d and spurn’d my moan; 

I hied me home, and pleas’d myself 
With John of Badenyon. 


I thought I should be wiser next, 
And would a patriot turn, 

Began to doat on Fohnny Wilkes, 
And cry up Parson Horne: 

Their noble spirit I admir’d, 
And prais’d their manly zeal, 

Who had with flaming tongue and pen 
Maintain’d the public weal. 

But ere a month or two was past 
I found myself betray’d, 

°T was self and party, after alt, 
For all the stir they made; . 

And when I saw these factious knaveg 
Insult THE VERY THRONE, 


‘1 cura’d them all, and tun’d my pipe 


To John of Badenyon. 


What next to do, I mus’d wiles 
. Still hoping to succeed, 
I pitch’d on books for company, 
And gravely tried to read ; 
I bought and borrow’d every where, 
And study’d night and ‘day, 
Nor miss’d what dean and doctor ‘wrote, 
That happen’d in my way; 
Philosophy I now esteem’d 
The ornament of youth, 
And carefully through many a page 
I hunted after truth ; 
A thousand various schemes I try’d, 
And yet was pleas’d with none, 5 
I threw them by, and tun’d my pipe 
To John of Badenyon. - 


And now, ye youngsters, every where, 
Who want to make a show, a 
Take heed in time, nor vainly hope 
For happiness below: 
What you may fancy pleasure here ` 
Is but-an empty name, = 
For girls, and friends, and books are so, ` 
You’ll find them all the same: 
Then be advis’d, and warning take 
From such a man as me, 
I’m neither Pope, nor Cardinal, 
Nor one of low degree; 
You’ll find displeasure every where, 
` Then do as I have done, 
E’en tune your pipe and please yourself 
With John of Badenyon. 


Lord Holland has just. published, in 
England, an elegant and interesting ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of Lope. 
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Felix de Vega Carpio, the celebrated 
Spanish Poet. Itis interspersed with 
specimens of the style and manner of 
Lope, which his Lordship has very 
happily translated. , 


The following is a short passage 
taken, as is stated, at random,. from a 
comedy of little celebrity. 
Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 

Ahno! the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a blow. 

The spark which but by slow degrees 
Is nurs’d into a flame, 

Is habit, friendship, what you please; 
But love is not its name. 

For love, to be completely true, 

It death at sight should deal; 

Should be the first one ever knew ; 

In short, be that I feel. 

To write, to sigh, and to converse, 

For years to play the fool ; 
*Tis to put passion out to nurse, 
And send one’s heart to school. 


Love, all at once, should from the earth 
Start up full grown and tall : 

Ifnot an Adam at his birth, 
He is no Love at all. 


Covent-GARDEN. 


On Saturday evening, the Comedy 
of Every man in his Humour, with the 
Farce of Love-d-la-Mode, were per- 
formed at this Theatre. i 

The principle features in the repre- 
sentation was the re-appearance of Mr. 
Cooke, who, for some wecks, has ab- 
‘sented himself from his public duty, in 


the course of which he has been twice | 


annoynced to perform a distinguished 
character, and has as often -occasioned 
considerable disappointment. Various 
reports concerning the cause of them 
have been afloat, of a nature very disad- 
vantageous to the character of Mr. 
Cooke, as a servant of the public. His 
credit with the town was so far impair- 
ed in consequence, that an apprehcn- 
sion of the repetition of his misconduct 
deprived him ofthe honor of a crowded 
house—When this gentleman made 
_ his appearance on Saturday evening, he 
was received with a mixture. of the 
usual signs of approbation and censure. 
‘The indulgence of the audience, how- 
ever, and the desire to hear what sort 
of excuse he had to offer, prevailed in 


r 
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procuring silence; when Mr. Cooke 
came forward in much apparent embar- 
rassment, assisted by Farley, and ad- 
dressed the house in nearly the follow- 
ing terms: ‘“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
my absence the first night was owing 
to my reading Thureday for Wednesday 
in the di/. The second night (placing 
his hand on his heart, and speaking in 
a lower voice), I kave nothing to say.” 
Some marks of disapprobation ensued, 
and there was acry from some quarters, 
where he was not distinctly heard, of 
« Repeat, repeat.” Indulgence prevail- 
ed over all obstacles, and he was ptr- 
mitted to proceed. It i but justice to 
him to say, that he performed the cha 
racter of Kitely in the Play, and of Sir 
Archy in the Farce, in his best manner, 
and reccived loud and frequent applause. 
Nothing could exceed the admirable 
skill which he displayed in the scene 
with Cash, in which all the workings 
and perturbations of jealousy were de- 
picted with the utmost effect. 


Cooke proceeds with his usual fiofent 
sfirit to abuse the indulgence of the 
public. He was to have played the pitt 
of Dumont, in Jane Shore, on Tuesdi 
evening, at Covent-Garden; but, 8 
soon as he came on the stage, instead! 
being fit to display the sorrows a 
affectionate husband, long divided fom 
a disloyal, but repentant wife, it w5 


-evident thate—~ 


« The tears of the tankard were all he cotld 
shed ;” | i 
and that he was. indeed in such a sit 
tion es totally disquatified him from 
discharging his duty. The audience 
testified great displeasure, and he was 


obliged by his condition, as well.as by 


general indignation, to quit the stage 
Murray; very good-naturedly, cam 
forward soon after, as his’ substitute. 

l ( Morning Post. 


On Saturday weck, some wag nailed 
up the breast-plate of a coffin on the gal- 
lery door of the Newcastle Theatre” 
which was painted, in legible chart 
ters, the following curious inscription: 
—< Strayed from, this. Theatres all bit 
best performers, and a most respects 
audience? = [Lon. pP 
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' ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
‘SCIPIO TO SALLY. 
An Imitation of Horace’s Ode to Lydia. 
. Boox. 1—OpeE 13. l 
| TRE ARGUMENT. 


Scipio and Sally were slaves; she belonged 
fo M; heto the adjoining plantation. Both 
were favourites of their rebpective fami- 
lies, :with whose approbation they had 
cherished a mutual attachment. The 
youth had been permitted to receive les- 
sons from the tutor employed to instruct 
his master’s children, by which he not only 
obtained the benefit of a common educa- 
tion, but acquired some knowledge of the 
Latin language. As he was, however, 

compelled to associate with none but 
slaves, he naturally imbibed the feelings, 
sentiments, and manners, of this degraded 
part of ‘our species. Hence we perceive 
that literary attainments ‘have less effect 

". to polish his ideas, than to refine his ex- 
pressions. He knew that Sally, when a 
child, had been favoured with a thousand 
marks of innocent endearment from her 
master. As she grew older, this glow of 
affection, which ought to have subsided, 
unfortunately increased to ardent and in- 
temperate passion. Sally, however, did 

not immediately perceive this alarming 
change, so visible to the jealous eyes of 
her lover. To awaken her to the dangers 
of her situation, he addresses her in the 
following imitation of an Ode of Horace. 
We observe the effects of rage and jea- 
lousy are simifar in the author and imita- 
tor. The human heart is always the 
same. As each belonged to a different 

e and country, they vary only where the 
difference exists in language and manners. 
The metaphor in the last verse is naturally 
suggested to the mind of a slave, whose 
ears must have been frequently saluted 
with the praises of agriculture, and his 
hands constantly employed in its pur- 
suits. | ia 


When Sally, Mon——llo’s charms, 
His saffron neck, his wither’d arms, 
Thy unsuspicieus soul ensnare; 
My honour with thy virtue dies, ` . 
With rage inflam’d, my bloodshot eyes 
‘in their hinck sockets glare. i « 


The tears, with which my eycs are full, 

Soak, as they fall, the unshav’d wool; 
The stream my sable cheek bedews.. 

The clothes upon my back are wet, 

rom every pore the-reeking sweat 
Runs dribbling to my shoes. 


Oh how I grin, when mad with wine, 
This vigorous youth of fifty-nine 
Sweet Sally! has thy shoulder broke ; 
And bit with impotent desire 
Thy ruddy fips, which look like fire 
Bursting through clouds of smoke. 


His teeth have swell’d and made them sore, 
And they were big enough before— 

Have spoilt thy kiss, which far surpasses 
The sweetest pork, so white and nice. 
When old aunt Venus* dips a slice 

In best refin’d molasses. 


Thrice happy are the man and wife, | 
Yok’d to a chain they drag for life, 
Remaining, to their latest breath, 
As they pull on, and plough together, 
Spite of rough ground, or stormy weather, 
- Most loving friends, till death. | 
| | C: 


AD LYDIAM. an 
Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam et cerea Telephj 
Laudas brachia, ve, meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa sede manet : humor.et in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 
. Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 
Uror, seu tibi candidos 

Turparunt humeros immodicz mero 
Rixz ; sive puer furens j 

Impressit memorem dente labris notam. 
Non, si me satis audias, , 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbarè 
Lædentem oscula, que Venus 

Quintâ parte sui nectaris imbuit. 


Felices ter et ampliis 
Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 3 
Suprema citits solvet amor die. 


‘ PEG 


+` : 
137th PSALM, FROM BUCHANAN. | 
Where haughty Babylon’s proud turrets 
l „row, e s: e 
Far from our country and immers’d in woe, 
Pensive we sat on wide Euphrates’ shore, 
Our thoughts on Sion, tò be seen no more. 


* Venus, an old negro woman at M. sup- 
posed to ‘be a witch or fortune-teller. She 
originated from Salem, in New-Engtand. 

t Or thus:— 

Remaining to (his) latest breath, | 
As they, &o.  - : 
, (His) loying friend, &c. 


~ 
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We sigh’d, and tears our struggling words | »-We should sacrifice to Faun 


repress’d, 
Our sorrows ran in torrents down our breast. 
Our lyres neglected, and our harps unstrung, 
In mournful silence on the willows hung; . 
When, lo! the fierce despoilers of our. land, 
With voice imperious, Sion-strains com- 
mand; 
Such as wé sang when Sion’s lofty towers 
High rose the envy of the neighbouring 
powers. l 
Shall Babylon deride our holy strain? 
Shall Babylon our sacred hymns profane ? 
O Solyma! and thou my. country’s shrine, 
Enrich’d with awful majesty divine! | 
Can e’er that day arrive, that luckless hour, 
When I:forget thy glory and thy pow’r! 
Nay, when I cease thy temple to admire, - 
May my right hand resign the sounding lyre, 
Gling to my parched jaw my wither’d tongue;. 
Unless by me thy praises still be sung. 
But thou, Almighty Ruler of the skies, 
Arm’d' with resentment speedily arise: 
Be ever mindful of the impious race, 
Who load thy chosen people with disgrace ; 


Sack, sack their town (who cried), destroy 


their fane, 
Let not a single monument remain. 
Thou cruel Babylon shalt also mourn, _ 
And feel an adverse fortune in thy turn: 
Thy days of happiness will soon be o’er 
Thy phate children soon shalt thou de- 
plore,, l 
And see thy rocks bespatter’d with their 
. . gore. 


HORACE, BOOK I, ODE 4. 
TO SESTIUS. 


Now the surly winter ’s past, 

Now recedes the northern blast, 
Now the vessels plough the main, 
Now the spring is come again; 

Now the sheep. begin to stray 

Where their fancy points the way: | 
Now the ploughmen leave the fire, í 
Nor the sweets of home desire ; 

Now the frost deserts the plains, 

Now the richest verdure reigns. , 
.When the rising. moon displays - 

O’cr the earth her silver rays, 

Venus, queen of soft desires, 

Leads around her beauteous choirs, 
Nymphs and Graces all are seen 
Gently tripping o’er the green, 

While the Cyclops’ stiffling fires 
: Vulcan’s ardent breath inspires. 

Now our heads with myrtle crewn’d, . 
Or with flow’ry garlands bound, 


` 


In a grove or verdant lawn, 
Whether he a kid desires - 
Or a tender lamb requires. © 
Pallid Death, with steady pace, 
Still pursues the human race; 
Rich and poor his call obey, 
Yielding to his boundless sway : 
Let us not our hopes extend, . 
Since our life must shortly end; 
Since ere long we all must go 
To the fabled ghosts below, 

` And to Pluto’s drear domains, 
Where eternal darkness reigns. 

. When you reach the Stygian shore 
You shall throw the die no more, 
Th’ empire of the wine to gain, 
O’er the jovial feast to reign: . 

Nor will you, alas! my. friend, 
Beauteous Lycida commend, l 
Who the youth with love inspires 

_ And the maids with envy fires. 


a a a 


EPIGRAMS. 


While Joe moves all too quick or all too slow, 

No hour of joy can be the hour of Joe; 

But: Nic, sly rogue, is ne’er too slow nor 
quick, 


The nick of time is still the time of Nic. 


om) 


Celia her sex’s foible shuns; 

Her tongue no length of larum runs : 

T wo phrases answer every part, l 
One gain’d, one breaks her husband’s heajt; 
I will, she said, when made a bride, 

I won't, through all her life beside. 


CRESCIT EUNDO. 
The story of the wandering Jew 


.| Proves this old theme in twofold view, 


No matter whether false or true 
` Unless plain sense misguide us, 
Doom’d through a life, that ne’er shall close, 
To trudge forever on ten toes, 
He myst grow stronger as he goes, 
And, if he don’t, the Zie does. 


On a Lamp-Lighter slipping off his ladder 
with a lighted torch in his hand. 
Though’ sorely bruis’d, you foolish elf, 
Why damn the ladder—curse yourself? 
Good fortune: this you e’en;may call, 
Since you have had so digAg a fall. 


BREVIS ESSE LABORO. . 
Ina cause of three years, for three pinches 
: of snuff | l 
Here’s a brief of thtee yards—I hope that’s 
brief enough. . 


sat 
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- For the Port Folio. 
- THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. -181., 
Mr. SAUNTER, 


To abrupt departure of my vene- 
rable old friend, united with a be- 
lief that our well-intended strictures 
were misconstrued into acrimonious 
personalities, apologises for the sus- 
pension of my promised communica- 
` tions.* . I am determined, however, not 
to abandon a design so perfectly un- 
offending ; and, although it promiseth 
little novelty of execution, or effects no 
ultimate benefit, it serves, never theless, 
tp beguile the tediam of an idle hour. 
The crime of being rich has ever 
been a fruitful theme- of invective 
among those carping sons of indigence, 
whose commendations are frequently 
the. tribute of their envy, and endea- 
vours at amendment always the sacri- 
fices of their revenge. Wheneyer, 
therefore, I hear a man railing against 
the unequal dispensations of fortune, 
instead of joining in the Peas cla- 
mour, I'am often inclined to suspect 


the purity of his motives, for we jn- 


variably evince an attached contempt of 
those things we despair of attaining. In 
a well ordered sociéty the man of ex- 
tensive fortune, whose mind has been 
illuminated by a liberal education, and 


* See Pow Folio (New Series), No. 15. 


his social affections. 


expanded by a ge- 
nerous intercourse with the world, at- 


‘tains a delicate. sensibility to the inci- 


dental calamities of life, and is ever 
willing to rescue expiring merit from 
the pitiless gripe of unavoidable mis- 
fortune. Such æ character, endowed / 
with accurate powers of discrimination, 
though not. fired by the Promethean 


spark of genius, instead of being a subs 


ject for the snarling satirist, is really a 
public blessing to the whole subordinate 
community of mankind. I. was insen-. 
sibly led into this hacknied train of ree 
flection by the unexpected recéipt of.a 
letter- fr om my grey-headed mentor, 
written since his return to the contem- 
plative shades of rural retirement, and 
philosophic ease. It abounds with ju- 


| dicious remarks on the habits and follies 


of our opulent metropolitans, inter- | 

mingled with instructive admonitions, 

and gensible aphorisms, on men and 
manners universally. The succeeding 
thoughts, though expressed in language l 
bordering rather too much on severity, 
are scrupulously accurate, neither ex-. 
agperated by malevolence, nor over- 
coloured by imagination. < Among an 
exuberent catalogue of evils which in- 
fest. American society generally, I de- 


plore, as a serious calamity, and depre- 
‘cate with honest indignation, the uni- 


yersally predominant love of gain, 
Under a government like ours, which 
expressly forbids all privileged dis- 
tinctions, and where the aristocracy of 
talents is not yet firmly established, 
wealth a i the stand- 
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“ard of respectability; and partiality the 
: fallacious criterion of merit. owever 


Vile are the social principles of the man, ’ 


-or ill-gotten his wealth, he necessarily 
‘commands an elevated rank in the com- 
munity; and, in defiance of honour, is 
-obeyed and respected.. His money and 
‘influence purchase adulation, but can- 
not secure him genuine friendship; so 
that, in the mind of a dispassionate ob- 
server, too much commiseration and 
‘pity is excited to admit of envy.—To 
the dishonour of human nature, I re- 
luctantly confess my ebservations Hot 


entirely inapplicable -to all civilized 


society; the irresistible potency of 
wealth is universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding the imyastice 
and absurdity of its‘boasted claims. I! 
America,‘ however, where the spirit of 
trade seems physically incorporated m 
‘the material structute of thé man, they 
apply ‘with peculiar emphasis. Every 
noble and divine faculty ef the-soul }s 
extinguished and absorbed by an unre: 
Strained ‘indulgence: of avarice: The 
‘calculating ‘trader balances: his philan- 
thropy bý'the cold-blooded rules of pro- 
fit and loss, and dispenses his charitable 
‘donations ‘as Ire meastirés his yard of 
silk; only with the hope of being usuri- 
dusly compensated.: The ‘clamorous 
‘jdiot, possessed “of this substantial ap- 
-pendage,‘thotigh his ignorance and pu- 
sillanimity ‘ought to: exclade him from 
évery Zntelligent circlé, looks down 
4vith La Sar Pau on the omni- 
‘Hoterice’of genius When unaccémpahied 
with dollars. “Ifan ‘horitst, well-mean- 
‘ing feHéw, with less morey-than wit 
and viřtuc, thrusts himself-among your 
polished: cotcries, and -audaciously‘ex- 


presses His ‘old-fashioned sentinrents | 
And opinions; he is’in imminent danger. 


of baing sar uae á man Of under- 
Standing. - His ‘wit ‘is mistaken for H- 


‘éentiousticss, his Icvity’ for tibertinism,- 


his Feafning for ostentatiots pedantry; 


üd Nis antiquated precepts branded | - 
Avith the epithets “intrusive insolence.’ | 


On the eontrary, ‘one of those fashion- 
able ahimaléula, who,‘ on ‘all occasions 


‘Svincs a most'gentleman-like détestation | 


_ $f food*breeding; atid are tortured with 
a similar hérror of literature and books, 
that a man afflicted with hydrophobia 
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has of water, is: cherished as a‘ very 


clever fellow,’ and admired as ‘a man 


of prudence and sanity of mind.’ 
Wealth, wealth is the sovereign pana- 
cea of the wise, in the language of those. 
legally honest mens who, whilst they tri- 
umphantly violate every sacred princi- 
ple of honour, escape the merited pu- 
nishment of the laws.—In the estimation 
of this money-gettmg age, Love and 
marriage are terms at irreconcileable 
varianee. Beauty and innocence are 
prostrated at the glittering shrine of 
gold without remorse, and 3n the fashion- 


able cant of the day, aman should be 
questioned, ¢ To how much are you 


married ? to whom, being a matter not 
mvolved in the question, and of no mo- 
ment.—T hus the primary and most €x- 
quisite source of human felicity (con- 
nubial alliances) is debased into a com- 
mon act of barter or exchange, instead 


| of reciprocal unbiassed.affection.- - Fa- 


mily pride is by the ordinary course of 
thing's connected with upstart opulence ; 
but, unhappily for the aspiring views of 
our American nobility, they are in dan- 
ser of encountering many obstructions 
in their genealogical researches through 
the illustrious line of their ancestry.’ 
And here endeth Diogenes the 2d. 
Being myself a member of the enlight- 
ened community against whom his caus- 
fic virulence is indirectly aimed, I will 
not indulge the Cynic by prolonging 
the censorious extract. I shall, there- 
fore, suffer htm to vcgetate unmolested 
among his cabbages, and work a fashion- 
able reformation in himself, rather than 
insolently presume to correct the im- 
Maculate morality and manners of the 
beau monde. | | 
a : AMERICARUS. 


For the Port Folio. 
P BIOGRAPHY. 
[Among the victims to, the Moloch of the 
French Revolution, the subject of the en- 
suing Memoir, which, we have , hastily 
‘ translated from the French, is interesting, 
- Both’ for the literary and ddmestic fea: 


æ 


Lai 


v i 


tures of liis character.] 

I. A:-Roucher was born at Montpe= 
lier, the 22d of February, 1775. A 
warm heart, and a lively imagination, 
excited him te cultivate the flowotrets of 
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Of this poem, says he, the greatest ble~. 
mish is, that it has na definite pbject 
nor determined limit, nor striking in- 
terest. This radical defect must be in- 
stantly perceived by every. reader, be- 
cause every. one on the -ps 
oh engaged and delighted with the 
task, i 

aut fatigue. What can be 
some. than a degen uRconnecte: 
without any specific ‘object;.and toa pf- 
ten abounding in common place topics. 
‘This defect might, perhaps, be overlook; 
ed, proyided the author. made atone: 
ment by his exquisite. style of compar 
sition, But what defence can we. mak¢ 
for him, when, under pretence of 
ing the: cadence pf aur verse, 
stroys its hapmopy. in every stanza, by 
reducing it to mere prase, and 


poetry. He was. an affectionate- huse 
band, and a tender parent, and. amiable 
for the exercise of every domestic cha; 
rity. He was.in its early stage a parți- 
zan of the French Revolution, which, 
1 the eyes of, juvenile enthusiasm,-ap: 
peared in the ‘beautiful form-of Free: 
dom and Philosophy: But soon, indig- 
nant at the.atrocity of that execrable 
rebellion, he had the courage to blame 
its. authors, and the misfortune to incur 
their hatred. After having frequently 
escaped from the dagger ofthe assassin, 
he was arrested and dragged before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, whe condemn-. 
ed him to die. .The evening before the 
sentence was. proncunced, ke caused 
his portrait to be taken, and wrate un- 
derneath the following verses, address- 
ed to his wife, children, and friends. 

Ne vous* étonnez pas, objets sacrés et doux, 
Si quelque air de tristesse obscurcit mon vi- 

sage ;. . 
Quand ‘un’ savant crayon Gessinoit cette 


image ` 

Y attendois Péchsfaud, et je pensois à vous, 

‘Roucher met his fate with firmness, 
stier witnessing the sacrifice of thirty- 
seven victims, who at the same instant 
shared his melancholy lot. ee 
-` ‘fhe principal works of this poet are, 
T. Les Mois, or The Months, a poem, in 
twelve cantos, published in 1780, in 
iwo vols. 4to. and four 12mo. Few writ- 
ings of this class’ have experienced 
more plausive or more angry criticism. 
Though extolled te the skies, when on- 
ly known by the rehearsal of certain. 
passages from the manuscript; it was 
violently censured. the moment it ap- 


` 


pane from the press. The fact is, 
that like most poems so extensive, It 1s 
deformed by great blemishes, and is 
adorned by some beauties. Its defects 
are judiciously indicated by La Harpe. 


atmo 


ago, in an English newspaper, a more than 
tolerable t 
We will not youch for the accuracy of our 
recglection ; but the verses were somewhat 


Wonder not, objects of my fondest care,. 


Though this wan face the lines of sadness 


wear ; 


Fox when the ei art my portsait drew, 


ksasrthe old, . and I. thooght of yow 


29} 


rusal wishes 


and yet no one can. pursue it withs 
more tires 
CARAS, . 


vaty: 
he des 


amsi: 


o 


ing all rhyme, sẹ essential fo, poetry | 

What apology. can. be made for a pyey 
‘sumptuous apthor, wha, trespassing ups 
‘on the laws of the language,.as well as 

of-versification, mistakes splecigms for 
lucky expressions, and bomb l 
bling for energy of expression, and thg. 
enthusiasm of poetry. 18 far | 
Harpe. A more candid critic remarks, 

The beauties of this poem must 'be 
sought for in the accuracy of its descrip? 
tions, the delightful images both in the 

picture of rustic holidays and in that- 
of the grand phenomena qf nature. 

Those brilliant passages ought to- be 
particularly distinguiehed, whic e 
scribe the song of the nightingale, .the 
progress of pestilence, the loves of the 
steeds, the panegyric upon’ the fables 
of ancient mythology, the village even- 
ing, the thaw, &c. ` ee ee 


sig FUN 


Thus far La 


h -des 


FI. A Translation of Smith's. Ex ui- 


ry into the Canses of the W ealth of 


Nations. The fourteenth edition of this 


‘excellent tract.on the Science of Poli- 


tical Economy was published in 1795, 


in 4 vols. 8vo. with notes by Condorcet. 


The style-of the translation is perspicue 
ous, faithful, and not unlike the original. 

III. Poetical Fragments and Letters, 
in 2 vols. 8vo,: a posthumious work. 
Roucher left, in ‘manuscripts, several 
cantos of a poem, the subject of which 
was the delivery of Sweden by. Gust 
vus. Vasa, from’ the execrable tyranny 
of Christiern. Beatie ge “AME wy ot 
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For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
No. 8. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 
i POEM 1f1.—-BY TARAFA. 
` Tarafa is a distinguished disciple of 
the Anacreon school. He is addicted 
to its habits, and he possesses its genius. 
In the poem of Amriolkais, we found 
a minute picture of the Arabian horse ; 
in the present, we have seen that of a 
camel. On this latter, which Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in the commentary above, 
notices in terms of some disapproba- 
tion,’ we shall refer our readers to our 
number on the Genius of the Poetry of 
the Arabs, where, on the one hand, it 
will illustrate some of our remarks, 
and on the other receive, perhaps, the be- 
hefit of the apology we have set up, for 
the details, and comparative coarseness, 
to be expected in that poetry. — 
We resume the poem. 
: "Farafa, having finished the descrip- 
tion of his camel, returns to his jour- 
hey. | 
| THE POEM OF TARAFA, CONTINUED. 
On a camel like this, I continue. my 
course, when the companion of my ad- 
venture exclaims, “Oh! that I could 
« redeem thee, and redeem myself from 
« impending danger!” while his soul 
flutters through fear, and, imagining 
that he has lost the way, he supposes 
himself on the brink of perdition. When 
the people say aloud, “« Who is the man 
to deliver us from calamity?" I believe 
that they call upon me, and I disgrace 
not their commission by supineness or 
folly. I shake the lash over my camel, 
and she -quickens her pace, while the 
sultry vapour rolls in waves over the 
burning cliffs. She [ship of the desert] 
fioats proudly along with her flowing 
tail, as the dancing-girl floats.in the ban- 
quet of her lord, and spreads the long 
white skirts of her trailing vest. I in- 
habit not the lofty hills, through fear of 
enemies or of guests; but, when the 
_ tribe or the traveller demand my assist- 
ance, I give it eagerly. If you seek 
` me in the circle of the asscmbled na- 
tion, there you find me; and, if you 
hunt me in the bowers of the vintncr, 
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there too you discover your’ game., 
When you visit me in the morsing, I 
offer you a flowing goblet; and, if you 
make excuses, I bid you drink it with 
pleasure, and repeat your draught. When 
all the clan are met to state their preten- 
sions to nobility, you will perceive me 
raised to the suminit of an illustrious 
house, the refuge of the distressed. 
My companions in the feast are youths 
bright as stars, arid singing-girls, who 
advance toward us, clad- in striped 
robes and saffron coloured manties : 

large is the opening of their vests, above 

their delicate bosoms, through which 

the enflamed youth touches their uncove- 

red breasts, of exquisite softness. When 

we say, to one of them, “ Let us-hear 
a sony !” she steps before us with an 
easy grace, and begins with: gentle 


notes, in a voice not forced: when she 


warbies ina higher strain, you would 
believe. her notes to be those of camels 
lamenting their lost young. 

Thus, I drink old wine without-cens- 
ing, and enjoy the -delights of life; 
selling and dissipating my properey, 
both newly acquired and inherited ; wn- 
til the whole clan reject me, and leave 
me solitary, like adiseaséd camel, smear- 
ed with pitch: yet, even now I perceive, 
that the sons of earth [the most indigeat 
men | acknowledge my bounty, and fhe 
rich inhabitants of yon extended camp 
confess my glory. 2 l 
` O thou, who censurest fne for engag- 
ing in combats and pursuing pleasures, 
wilt thou, if I avoid them, insure my im- 
mortality? If thou art unable to repel 
the stroke of death, allow me, before it 
comes, to enjoy the good which I pos- 
sess! Were it not for three cnjoy ments, 
which youth affords, I swear, by th 
prospcrity, that I should not be solici- 
tous how soon my friends. visited me on 
my death-bed: first, to rise before the- 

‘censurers awake, and to drink tawny 
wine, which sparkles and froths when 
the:clear stream is poured into it ; next, 
when a warrior, encircled by foes, im- 
plores my aid; to bend towards him my 
prancing charger, fierce as a wolf among 
the ghada-trees, whom the sound of 
human footsteps has awakened, and who 
runs to quench, his thirst: at the brook; 


thirdly, to shorten a cloudy. day,-a-thy. 
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astonishingly dark, by toying with a 
lovely delicate girl, under a tent sup- 

rted by pillars; a girl, whose brace- 
ets and garters seem hung on the stems 
of oshar-trees, or of ricinus, not strip- 
ped of - their: soft leaves. . 

Suffer me, whilst I live, to drench my 
head with wine, lest, having drunk too 
little in my life-time, Z should be thirsty 
in another state! A man of my gene- 
ros spirit drinks his full draught to- 
day; and to-morrow, when we are dead, 
it will be known which of us has not 
quenched his*thirst. I see‘no differ- 
ence between‘the tomb of the anxious 
miser, gasping over his hoard, and: the 
tomb of. the libertine, lost in the maze 
of voluptuousness. ^ ' 

-You behold the sepulchres of them 
both raised: in two heaps of earth, on 
which ‘are elevated two broad piles of 
solid marble, amorg the tombs closely 
connected. oo 

Death, I observe, selects the noblest 
hetoes for her victims, and reserves, as 
hers, the choicest possessions of the sor- 
dirhoarder. S | 
:ı F consider time as a treasure, de- 
creasing every night; and that which 
every day diminishes soon perishes for 
ever. 7 
“By my life, my friend, when death 
inflicts not her wound, shé resembles 
a.tamel-driver, who relaxes the cord 

` which remains twisted in his’ hand! 
{To be continued.) 


. 


For the Port Folio. 
J BPISTOLARY. | 
{Sr William Jones was not less remark- 
able for the ease of his epistolary style 
- than for his grace in poetry. The ensuing 
gant letter was addressed to Gibbon. 
. the Historian. We admire every passage, 
except that in which Cæsar Aucustus 
_ is assailed.) . aa = 
Original ‘Letter of Sir Wiiliam Jones, 
not found in his Works, or in his Bio- 
_ graphy, by Lord Teignmouth. 

©., `: Lamb’s Buildings, June 30, 1781. 
Dear Sir, | a 
‘CT have'more than once sought, with- 
out ‘having been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain,’a ‘proper opportunity of thanking 
yOu very siicerely for the elegant com- 
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pliment you -pay me in a work abound-. 
ing in elegance of all-kiride. i 
`. My Seven Arabian Poets will see the 
light before next winter, and be proud 
to wait upon you in their English dress. 
Their wild productions will, I flatter 
myself, be thought interesting, and'not 
venerable merely on account of their 
antiquity. ee ee 
_ In the meanwhile let me request you 
to honour me with accepting a copy of 
a law-tract which is not yet published ; 
the subject is so generally-important; 
that-I make no apology for sending you 
a professional work. © «> =. - +! 

You must pardon my inveterate ha- 
tred-of C. Octavianus ; basely surnamed 
Augustus.: I feel myself unable to for- 
give the death of Cicero, which, if’he 
did not promote, he might have pre- 
vented. Besides, even Mæcenas knew 


. the cruelty of his disposition, and ven: 


tured to reproach him for it.. In short, 
I have not Christian charity for him. 

* With regard'to Asiatic ‘Letters, a ne- 
cessary attention to my profession will. 
compel me wholly and eternally to à- 
bandon them, unless Lord North (to 
whom J am already under no small ob- 
ligation) shduld think me worthy to 
concur in the improved administration 
of justice in Bengal, and should appoint 
me to supply ‘the vacancy of the India 
Bench. Were that appointment to take 
place this year, I should probably tra- 


| vel, for speed, through part of Egypt 


and Arabia, and should be able, in my 
way, to procute many Eastern tracts of 
literature- and jurisprudence. I might 
become a good Mahomeddan lawyer be- 
fore I reached Calcutta, and, in my ya- 
cations, should find leisure to explain, 
in my native language, whatever the 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks have. writ- 
ten on: stience,- history, and the fine 
arts. ` . bas 
` My kappiness ‘by no means depends 
on this appointment,.as I am in easy 
circumstances without my profession, 
and have flattering prospeets:in.it; but 
if the present summer and the enting 
autumn elapse, without my receiving 
any answer favourable or unfavourable, 
I shall be forced to consider that silence 
as a polite refusal; and, having: given’ 
sincere thanks for past favours, shail en- 
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tirely dr#p all thoughts of 4sic, and 
« deep as ever plummet sounded, shall 
drown my Persian books.” If my po- 
litics -have given offence, it would be 
manly in ministers to tell ma so! I 
shall never be fersonally hostile to them, 
nor enlist under party banners of any 
colour; but I will never resign my opi- 
nions for interest, though I would cheer- 
fully-abandon them on conviction. My 
reason, such as it is, can only be con- 
trolled by better reason, to which I am 
ever open. As to my freedom of thought, 
speech and action, I shall ever say what 
Charles XII wrote, under the map of 
Riga, “ Diew me la donnée; le. dtable 
ne me l’étera fas.” But the fair answer 
to this objection is, that my system:i9 
purely speculative, and has no. rela- 
tion to my seat on the bench in India, 
where I should hardly think of instruct- 
ing the Gentoos in the maxims of the 
Athenians. I believe I should-not have 
troubled you with, this letter, if-I did 
not fear that your attendance in. Parlia- 
ment might deprive me of the plea- 
sure of meeting you at-the. Club. next 
Tuesday ; and I shall -go to Oxford a 
few days after. At all times, and in all 
places, I shall-ever be, w2.h undissem- 
bled regard, —— Be 
pT Dear sir, ARE 
Yoür much obliged, and 
Faithful servant. 
W. Joxsgs. 
For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. | 
[ The letters of the younger Lord LyrreEt- 
TON, like those of Junius, whatever may be 
thought of some of the sentiments they con- 
tain, are universally admired for the grace 
- andenergyoftheir style. Few literary works 
are more exquisitely finished than these 
polished letters. But their authenticity has 
_ always been doubted. -In a very late work, 
` from which we have borrowed the ensuing 
essay, they are ascribed to Mr. Coomne, 
a polite scholar, who has distinguished 
_ himself by several performances, which 
have met with a very favourable reception. 
We are still very incredulous. These let- 
ters are exactly such as we should expect 
' both from the genius and passions cf the 
noble author. A new edition is now be- 
: fore us, printed tåis year, in which thé 
- are given as usual-to the younger Lyttel- 


{ed by any s 
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ton. , They are certainly very strong: rẹ- 
" semblances of his speeches and of his con, 
versation.} | 


Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, was the on- 
ly son of the venerable and ilustrioys 
author of the History of Henry -the Se. 

This unhappy young man was re: 
markable for an early display, and figgi- 
tious prostitution, of great abilities. Tha: 
he. would not only be.a libertines but a 
libertine destroyed, was a. declaration 
prophetic of his fall, which he; is said, 
on ‘good authority, to have uttered with 
an oath when only twelve years of age, 
Yet, with all his vices and a total absence 
of moral principle, he attained no small 
consequence as a parliamentary speak, 
er, and, without application on his part, 
was appointed Chief Justice in Eyre; 
a sinecure, whish his father, a man of 
dignified sentiment and excellent quali- 
ties both of head and heart, could neveg 
procure.  - 0s e 
This illustrious wanderer from thd 
paths of propriety and virtne united; 
with shameless profligacy, and a from 
which no blysh had -ever disconcarted, 
a weakness not often to be. found-m 
minds enlightened . by education. and 4 


‘knowledge of the world: he believed 


that apparitions occasionally visited the 
earth, and would frequently ring bis 
bell with violence, at midnight, for the 
scrvants,: who, on entering his spat: 
ment, generally found him sitting M 
bed, in a cold sweat, with a countenance 
evincing every symptom of terror an 
dismay. = ` a 
These visitations of a ghilty con- 
science, or a disordered: imagination: 
were probably produced, or sometimes 
aggravated, by intoxication; and he 
would oblige one or more of his domes 
tics to sit with him for the remainder 
of the night. a: pi 
The man who has passed a life of 
enormity needs not, Fbelievg, be haunt- 
spirit more terrific than the 
stinging reflection of crimes ‘tmrepent: 
cd of, time mis-spent, and talents uncul- 
tivated. a e 
~ "I hope, dor the honeurof bumas hi- 
tune, that- many: anecdotes seletad. of 
him, atid many denjaratians Att 


to dóm, kad no: other fonndation to 
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that kind of bravado which drunkenness | the exception òf Rome, which pres 


and iiquitous vanity too often produce. 
Many of them, I'am persuaded, deduce 
their oFigin from one of his well. known 
‘associates. of oærulean countenance and 
infamous life; -` Pt Sige 
i The death of: Lord Lyttelton was 
hastened by overheating himself in run- 
ning or walking for a wager, and incau- 
ously drinking after. it. His. preter- 
nateral p sessions followed him to 
the last. In his fatal illness, he persist» 
ed that the curtain, drawn back by an 
invisible hand, opened at the foot of his 
bed, and presented to his sight a flute 
termy dove. This conviction, produced 
by a disturbed: mind, delirium, or a 
dream; tio argument, nor mode of. de- 
monstrating: his-mistake, could ever re- 
MOVE. Ponos a aa : be an = F 
: Avollection of letters were published 
soon after-his death, supposed to be writ- 
terby him, which I read with great plea- 
sare. This production of Mr. Coombe, 
the eecentric author-ef. The Diaboliad, 
is sad by good -jadges to-contain let- 
ters-on the score of composition, sen- 
timent, and language, exactly such as 
Lord Lyttelton would have written. It 


- 1 


is a:sort.of epistolary portrait, a picture’ 


of his mind, a strong likeness, and the 
work of an able hand: 
(a - - : | ; x D oew ‘ 
` Bor.the:Port Folio. 

{We make the ‘following Extracts from an 
` interesting volume of travels in England, 
- written by a French. gentleman during the 
` last short interval of peace between -the 
- rival countries. } l | 


'- The entrance to London, over West- 
minster bridge, is strikingly handsome. 
The view ‘of the Thames, the beauty 
of the bridge, and the great width and 
cleanliness of. the ‘streets and pave- 
ments, have an indescribable- effect. 
After. crossing -the -bridge, we ‘pass 
thtough. Parliament-street to White- 
hall. On the tight is the Banqueting- 
house, ‘before which the unfortunate 
Charles 1itdst his head, and on the left 
the Horse-guards: and the Admiraity ; 
and alittle further'on-we observe, in an 
@levaied: square; the equestrian statue 
of the ‘first Charles, in-bronze. There 
de~no-eity ‘inthe worlds ‘perhaps, ‘with 


sents so fine an entrance ; but the rest 
of. the metropolis. by no means corres- 
ponds with this part of it. Fhe travel- 
ter soon finds that he has already seen 
a. very great. proportion of tke well- 
built modern edifices of London. 

- Somerset-house is a very large 
and handsome edifice, situated on the 
northern and most elevated bank. of the 
Thames; but-the architect seems to 
have lost. sight of. many of the advan- 
tages of. his situation. The view of the 
river, and of the distant. his of Kent, 


from the square of the building would 


have produced a most picturesque and 
gratifying effect ; but as it is, the stran- 
ger is constrained to admire the build- 
ing alone, -which, it must be confessed; 


is worthy of every eulogium. The front 
towards the Strand is extremely fine ; 


the triple arcade which forms the en- | 
trance opens into a very handsome ves- 
tibule ; and the square is surrounded 
with buildings of saperior architecture. 
On the side of the river is a terrace, 
supported by arches adorned with co- 
lumns. Theistyle altogether is noble,- 
simple and regular. -The.architect, Sir 
William Chambers, iras endeavoured to 
unite the order and chasteness of the 
Venetian school with the grandeur of 
the Romans. Ftis easily perceived that 
he studied, and often imitated, Palladia, 
ienola, Peruzzi, and others.of equal 
celebrity. ` 
The Bank of England is built in the 
midst of a cluster of -houses, which ob- 
scure a great proportion of its interior 
beauty. It is a vast pile of solid matc- 
rials, resembling, in some respects, .a 
prison ; but on the whole distinguished 
by an excellent style of architecture. 
Inthe front of it-is an equestrian statue, 
said to -be of Charles IL; but of whom 
it has' not the least resemblance. The 
truth is, it'was done for Sobeiski, king 
of Poland, ‘and, by an unforeseen acci- 
dent, remained in the possession of the 
artist. Upon the restoration of Charles, 
the-city, desirous of giving a’ proof of 
its ldyalty, and meeting with this statue 
already finished to their hands, resolved 
on-its purchase, and ‘soon metamor- 
phosed the Pole into a Briton, and the 
Turk, wha is -prostyate at the foot of 
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the horse, into Oliver Cromwell. - The 
turban still remaining on the head of 
the latter figure is an incontestible proof 
of the truth of this anecdote.. . 
- Near the Bank is the Mansion-house 
and ,Royal-Exchange. The former is 
the residence of the Lord Mayor’ of 
London, during. the tontinuance of his 
office... When it. was first proposed’ by. 
the citizens to erect a building. worthy 
of the chief magistrate of the city, Lord 
Burlington, a nobleman distinguished 
for, his taste in architecture, ‘presented 
the court of aldermen with a design, 
by Palladio, ‘in’ the best. manner-of. that 
great man. The court deliberating 
whether it- should be adopted, askéd if 
Palladio was a.freeman of the city. One 
of the aldermen sagely observed that he 
could not'be a freeman, because he was 
a papist,, and. consequently: unqualified 
to be employed. Hereupon the propo- 
sition of his lordship was unanimously 
rejected, and another plan, given in by 
- a freeman, was accepted and put in exe- 
cution. ‘The architect, thus preferred 
to Palladio, had -been.a ship-builder ; 
and the whole edifice is sufficient to 
bespeak it. The front is almost a per- 
fect resemblance of the stern of. a ship 
of war. : The carving in bas-relief, over 
the porch, by Taylor, is executed from 
a. corect and highly-finished design. 
It is composed of a figure emblematic 
of Lendon:treading Faction under foot, 
„and two others, descriptive of Abun- 
dance and the Thames. But the. whole 
are too Herculean.. .When Lord Bur- 
lington was consulted respecting the ar- 
tist to whom the execution of this work 
should be given, he answered that any 
one was able to adorn such a building ; 
but that Taylor. was certainly the best 
sculptor among the freemen of London. 

St. Paul’s is far. superior, -in-many. 
Tespects, to the famous ‘church -of St: 
Peter at Rome; and is, without .6xcep- 
- tion, the finest building in Europe. ‘The 
front is bold,- elegantly ornamented 
with a superb porch,: and surmounted 
by two well-supported towers. ` The 
lateral porticos are also in a fine style 
of architecture. The dauble. row: of 
pillars, which surround the church, are 
of the Corinthian and composite orders, 
united ; and: the space: “between. the 


‘the nakedness of its walls. 
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arches of the windows and. the archi- 
tráve of the inferior order are ornament- 
ed with great taste., The dome is.aw- 
fully majestic.. Itis ‘supported by thir- 
ty-two columns, the entablature . of 
which supports a gallery surrounded by 
a ballustrade. Above these columns is 
a range. of. pillars, with. windows be- 
tween them. The slope of the.dome 
commences above the entablature of 
these pillars, and on the top of it is. an 
elegant balcony, ornamented with co- 
lumns inthe Corinthian. order; and 
terminated bya globe and a golden 
Cross. 

_ The interior of the Church i is uawor- 
thy of. its outward appearance. Here 
we find a great difference between St 
Paul’s at London and St. Peter’s :at 
Rome. The first artists of Italy.. have 
vied with each other to orhament.the 
latter, while the former is Temarkable 
for nothing but its immense size apd 
The dome 
is painted by James Thornhill, a very 
indifferent artist ; and his work has been 
much damaged. Several.artists of ce- 
lebrity have offered to decorate this ca- 
thedral with their performances,. with- 
out expectation of reward ; .the honour 
of contributing to the beauty of the 
building being the only object of their 
wishes ; but, from Gothic and supersti- 
tious prejudices; their offers were for 
along time. rejected. Many attempts 
were also made to erect monuments in 
it, to the honour of those who had de- 


‘served well of their country ; but, wn- 


til very lately, for similar reasons, they 
were frustrated. Even the monument 
of Chatham could not-find a place here, 
but was crammed, by ministerial ha- 
tred, into a solitary corner of West- 
minster-abbey. Within a few years, 
however, this prejudice is happily done 
away ; statues of Johnson-and, Howard 
the philanthropist have been placed in 
the cathedral ; the. flags and ensigns ta- 
ken from the enemy are suspended ' in 
its ailes; and national gratitude is abeut 
to employ every power of the ‘chisel to 


raise rhonuments in it, to the honour ot 


those brave men who have fallen in the 
defence of their country. It is.to le, 
hoped: that we shall one day sec. a.c@- 
luinn raised to the memgry of- Sir 
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Christophe? Wren, by whase -talents 
the building was atchieved,: and whose 
remains are laid in the vaults beneath. 
This man.deserved every honor that 
could be bestowed on him; but he ex- 
perienced the fate of most men of ge- 


nius; he was persecuted by envy and 
ignorance, which, a short time before 
his death, even deprived him of the 
small post he held under the crown. 
- Fhe Church of. St. Paul was begun 
in 1675, and was finished in 1710. It 
isremarkable that this immense edifice 
was built by the same architect and the 
same mason (Strong), and, that during 
the whole time, the bishopric of Lon- 
don was held by the same prelate (Henry 
Compton), being a space of 36 years; 
whilst St. Peter’s at Rome had twelve 
different architects, was 155 years in 
building, and, during that time, the chair 
of St. Peter was filled by nineteen differ- 
ent popes. St Peter’s is 437 feet high, 
729 feet long, and 364 broad ; St.. Paul’s 
340 feet high, 500 long; and 180 broad. 
Never was there a building of such 
extent So-uselessly employed. Divine 
service is performed twice a day, ina 
corner of it, whilst all the rest is per- 
fectly abandoned. The service is scarce- 
ly ever attended by strangers, on ac- 
count of the careless and irreverent 
manrrer of the chaplains and chaunters, 
who seem determined that not:much 
oftheir time’shall be lost in the per- 
formance ‘of: their-duty: Prayers are 
yead, the psalms and responses are 
chaunted, in the short space of fifteen 


minutes; and the doorkeeper is anxious | 


to turn the key upon the ministers of 
God, as his perquisites would be injured 
bythe doors standing open long enough 
for strangers to take'a view of the 
Church. This sordid policy, which ill 
accords. with the magnificence of the 
place, is carried to a pitch almost incre- 
dible. Not a door is opened, or:a finger 
taised, to instruct the inquisitive visitor, 
but must be paid for at no moderate rate. 

The first plan which Wren produced 
for this Church. was in a fine Grecian 
style ; but the Chapter of the Cathedral, 
whose consent was unfortunately neces- 
sary, rejected the plan, under the pre- 
tence that it-was-better calculated for a 
Pagan temple than a Cityistian place of 
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‘worship. Sir’ Christopher, therefore, 
drew the plan which was afterwards exe-. 
cuted; but which was far inferior to 
his first performance, still preserved in 
the library. He adopted the form of 
the Latin cross and. dome, in which 
alone. it bears any resemblance to St. 
Peter’s, although it has been asserted 
that the one was but a copy of the other.. 
Wren was highly blameable for not 
avoiding the faults of the Basilique. 
He could not be ignorant that the great 
architects of that building, Bramante, 
Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo, had pro- 
jected a Grecian cross for the dome, 
and that the presumptuous Maderna,- 
in altering it to the Latin form, had; 
destroyed all proportion between the. 
principal part of the building ; so that. 
the interior appears diminutive, and 
the finest part of the dome i. concealed 
by the lofty front even at the extremity 
of the vast square which fronts it. 
Among other faults in the construc- 
tion of St. Paul’s, that of adopting a va- 


riety of orders is the most fatal to its - 


exterior appearance. One simple order 
would have given to it an air of majesty 
and grandeur, of which it is now in 
great measure deprived. The interior, 
by not being sufficiently elevated,‘ pre-, 


sents a defective perspective ; and, as 


the columns are prodigiously heavy, thé. 
symmetry and beauty of the ailes are 
totally destroyed. 
For the Port Folio. 
LEVITY. 
The numerous advertisements of the 


“ Knights of the Puff,” in the papers 
of this place and New-York, are very 


well hit off in the following extra effu- — 


sion :— 

ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 

s Æquali Tonsore capillos? — 

I'll cue, bleed, or blister, or shave great and 
= ‘œ> small, ' ` nas 
V’ll toupee, or threepee, or lather ye all. 
_ Belteshazzer Von Powderpuff, Po- 
matum Master General, Earl of the pa- 
tent razor, Baron of the nervous lather 
brush, Knight Errant of the fine tooth 
comb, and Heir Apparent of every dar- 
berous tool under heaven—begs leave to 
pa 
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inform the fáshionables, that he has just 
arrived from Babylon, and is now ra- 
pidly approximating the crisis of a tem- 
porary sojournment in the bosom of 
this metropolis, where he most humbly 
prefers himself as a candidate for the 
ministry, at the altars of fashion, and 
worthy to embellish the polls of her 
votaries. - y 

- He most fondly flatters himself that 
his exclusive title to their patronage 
-will be as readily admitted to belief 
by the initiation of candour, as it is war- 
ranted and adamantinely established 
upon the rock-rooted basis of authority. 

_ Descended from a long train of Bar- 


‘bers, he has embraced their profession. 


—a profession as decorous as indispen- 
sible. By this ‘he has found means of 
access to men of the greatest informa- 
tion and science, from whose friendly 
‘hints he has been sedulous to weave into 
“his system every curl and ringtet advan- 
tagcous to beauty, while he has been 
careful to avoid every supergraceful 
hair. No customer ever quitted the 
sho 
without leaving behind him the most 
grateruL testimony of his approbation. 


His greatest Great, Great Grandfather, 


dressed the heads of the Corinthians, a la 
mode de St. Paur. He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the “ favum crinem” of 
the Mantuan Bard, and has the honor 
_of being.able to evince, by his family re- 


cords, that his Grandmother’s hus- 


band’s brother’s father’s nephew was 


the exclusive -waiting hair-dresser of. 


Absalom. His-father (and without va- 
mity he may boast it here) was the 
promoter, if. not the originator, among 
the Grecians, of the Sek ardaxcdadys. He 
also invented the “ Gallia Cumata,” but. 
was forced to fly in the midst of his har- 
vest, when. Julius Cesar conquered ‘the 
Gauls, .and ordered all the pomatum 
ots to be broken.—He too cut the hair 
rom the head of Heraclitus, and carried 
it himself, or-sent it, by order of Coz- 
stantine, to the Pope. 
. But it is needless for Belteshazzer 


Von Powderpfuff to recount the honors. 
of his ancestors; like them he, “ from 


‘the orient to the droofting west,” making 
hie foot a post horse, has travelled over 
the globe to improve himself in the eru- 


nalty of five hundred pounds. 


of Belteshazzer Von Powderpuff 
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dition ‘of his art, and render’ himself 
a complete master of Baréery. He 
may be said to have cleaned his combs 
with the pyramids of Egyfit, and Cleo- 
fratra’s needle; whet his razor on the 
obelisks of Tadmor; 
soap with the Tiber and the Euphrates ; 
and lathered the greatest men of his 
time—He bleeds, blisters, shaves, glis- 
ters, crops, puffs, cuts, cues, oils, 


moistened his 


greases, perfumes, pomatums or tallow 


candles all .mankind—He challenges 


Lavigne, Smalipeace, Huggins, or any 


other Barber “on the earth beneath, or 
in the waters that are under the earth,” 


to shave, toupee, curl, whirl; or hurl 
with him by night or by day, in the pe- 
He en- 
gages to excel the pinnacle of their 
excellence in shaving by merely spit- 


ting in the face of his customer, and 
throwing a razor at his head, distant 


ten feet.—He will out curl them by car- 
rying a red hot poker through the next 
street—and out whirl them by a method 


best known to himself. 


N. B. An apprentice wanted at the 

above business. : 
_ a 
VARIETY. 
Variety is charthing, 
Constancy is-not for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. ` 
OLD BALLAD. 

Our habitation, the earth, though 
provided with all the conveniences of 
air, pasturage, and water, is but a de- 
sert place without human cultivation. 
The lowest animal finds more conve- 
niences in the wilds-of nature than he 
who boasts himself their Jord. The 
whirlwind, the inundation, and all the 
asperites of the air are peculiarly terri- 
ble to man, who knows their conse- 
quence, and, at a distance, dreads their 
approach. The earth itself, where hu- 
man art has not pervaded, puts on a 
frightful gloomy appearance. The 
forests are dark and tangled; the mea- 
dows overgrown with rank weeds; and 


the brooks stray without a determined 
channel. Nature, that has been kind 
to every lower order of beings, has 
been quite neglectful with regard to 
him; to the savage the earth is an 


t 
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abode of desolation, where his shelter 
is insufficient and his food precarious. 
—A world, thus furnished with advan- 
tages on one side, and inconveniences 
on-the other, is the proper abode of 
Reason, is the fittest to exercise the 
industry of a free and a thinking crea- 
ture.. These evils, which art can re- 
medy, and prescience guard against, 
are a proper call for the exertion of his 
faculties ; and they tend still more to 
asimilate him to his Creator. 


he has made, converting the wretched- 
ness of his natural situation into a thea-- 
tre of triumph; bringing all the head- 
long. tribes of nature into subjection to 
his will; and producing that order and 
wiformity upon earth of which his 
own heavenly fabric is so bright ‘an 
example. 


A FABLE, 


late Wiliam Grove, Esg. 
of Litchfield. 


., THE ROSE AND THE PERIWINKLE. 


By the 


How hard my fate, exclaims a Rose, 
As waking to the noontide beam, 

Their silken foslds her leaves disclose, . 
And blushin g meet the golden gleam. 


Scant is the portion Nature gives 
To me, unhappy flower, she cries, 

A few short days my bloom outlives, 
Then changes, sickens, fades and dies. 


See how the Sun’s refulgent power 
The starv’ling Lily’s bosom warms, 
Each ray that cheers her opening flower - 
Serves but to fade my transient charms. 
While struggling zephyrs rudely press, 
And o’er my tender beauties rove, 
Their busy wings disturb my dress 
By Flora’s fairest handmaids wove. 
Yonhardy plant, that creeping spreads — 
 Bythe dark wall its glossy green, ` 
Nor semmer’s blazing ardour dreads, 
Nor winter’s desolating scene. 
Ungrateful favourite! quick replied 
| The listening shrub, which near her grew, 
Blame not the Sun with wayward ‘pride, 
To whom thy praise, thy thanks are due. 
The emerald sprays, that round thee dwell» 
The rubies of thy leaf, so bright, $ 
The gold, that studs thy honied cell, 
_ Are but reflections of his light. 
Full when he rolls the tide of day, . 
He makes thy velvet blush his care,. 
gentle. yates encircling play | 
To cook for shee the parching dir. 


e 


amma rns 


God |. 
beholds with pleasure, that being which 
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No drenching rain, no chilling blast 
Thy halcyon hours are taught to know, 
When winter lays the garden waste 
And sullen showers his silent snow. 
In youth’s luxuriant colours dress’d, ` 
Ere one of their soft tints is flown, | 
*Tis thine to deck some virgin’s breast, 
And with its sweetness blend thine own. - 


Thus round the fair, the gay, the young, 
By beauty’s meteor-light:betray’d,. _ 

The flattering sons of Fashion throng, | 
In searcli of charms that soon shall fade. 

While Virtue, Innocence, and Truth, ` 
The tenants of the simple cot, 

In cold neglect consume their youth, 
Unsought, deserted, or forgot. 4 


The prospects on the river Senegal 
are finished beyond the utmost reach 
of art ; a spacious glassy river, with its 
banks here and there fringed to the very 
surface by the Mangrove tree, that 


| grows down into the water, presents 


itself to view. Lofty forests of various. 
colours, with openings between, car- 
peted with green plants and the most 
gaudy flowers; beasts and animals of 
various kinds that stand upon the banks 
of the river, and, with a sort of wild cu-. 
riosity Survey the mariners as they pass, 
contribute to heighten the scene. This 
is the skétch of an African prospect 
which delights the eye, even while it- 
destroys the constitution. ; | 


It is much in favour of him who la~- 
bours under a deficiency of knowledge 
to be sensible of his tgnordnce. As. 
when, by the sensation of hunger ‘a 
man in a weakly state becomes sensi- 


| ble that his.stomach is empty, it forms 


a favourable presumption; but, when 
a mah’s stomach is empty, if he has the 
sensation of its being fully he is cep- 
tainly a good deal out of order. 


When young men come into pos- 


į session of great fortunes before they 


have acquired any fixed and determined | 
taste; when every object of pleasure is 
placed within reach of the unambitious, 
all other pursuits are too frequently 
despised. A young man in this aitua- 


„tion is prone to excess;. he seldom 


waits the natural returns of appetite of 
any kind: his sensibility is blunted by 
too frequent enjoyments ; what is de- 
sired to-day, is loathed to-morrow; 
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every thing at a distance which bears 
the name of pleasure is an object of 
desire, but, when present, becomes an 
object of disgust: all amusements lose 
their relish: as age advances, caprice, 
peevishness and tedium augment, till 
the curtain is dropped, or rather. is 


puHed down by the impatient actor 


himself, before the natural end of the 
drama. 


With seemliest dirge to soothe thine ear, 
If yet thy spirit hovers near, 

No melancholy verse: 
Oh! Nelson! shall the generous muse, 
No trophies of sad import chuse, 
". To hang thy laurel’d hearse. 


I mourn thee not; tho’ short thy day, 

Circled with glory’s brightest ray, 
Thy giant course was run; 

And Victory, her sweetest smile, 

Reserv’d to bless thy evening toil, 
_And gild thy setting sun. 


If two proud nation’s hosts subdu’d, 
By Gallia’s despot deeply rued, 

` And ne’er to be forgot: 

If thy fond country’s just acclaim, _ 
And Europe’s bicssing on thy name - 
_ Be bliss, I mourn thee not. 


That name from Indian Cuba sounds, 
To grateful Naples oliv’d mounds, 
And Ten’riffe’s mountain isle; 
That name the thundering Baltit roars, 
And freedom hails on Egypt’s shores, 
© The hero of the Nile. ; 
Oft as Britannia’s navies ride, 
Where from old Ocean’s straighten’d tide, 
_ Thy cliffs, Gibraltar swell; | ig 
That name shall fill th’ empassion'd thought, 
And fond remembrance point the spot 
Where Nelson fought and fell. 


His deeds shall vet’ran valour speak, 

And beardless youth, with kindling cheek, 
Burn at the wond’rous tale ; 

The theme shal] Piety pursue, 

‘And, as she warms the sea-worn crew, 
His nobler praise to hail. 


Shew how in conquest’s dazzling hour, 

He bent before that awful power,. . 
By whom the fight is won; 

Serenely how he smil’d on death, 

And cry’d with calm expiring breath, | 
Oh! God, thy will be done. 


© ee 
[Quebec Mercury. l 


` The English geéncrally view objects 
through a dark medium. They are 
much affected by the vexations of life, 
under which they are ready to despond. 
They feel their spirits flag with the re- 
petition of scenes, which, at first, were 
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thought agreeable. This stagnation of. 


ô 


animal spirits, from whatever cause it 


arises, becames itself a cause of despe- 


rate resolutions and debasing habits. 


t 


i THE LOTTERY. 


I courted a girl, that I long wish’d to marry, 
And thought if I had her, I never should 
: rue; l i 7 : 
So shy did she seem, I thought hope would 
= miscarry, ! , i 
As her only reply was, ‘indeed it won’t do.” 
Confound it, said I, what a matter is this, 
Am I doom’d other ways to pursue? 
Nor thought till that moment, that money 
- ‘was bliss, Coe 
And nothing but dollars. would do. 
So I stole to my hoard, which was easily 
told, om pi 
And took for a Ticket a few, 
Then hasten’d to 
l are sold, 
Just to see what the dollars would do. 


So tħrong’d were the doors, I could scarcely 
get in, i l 

Yet I clumsily fore’d my way through, | 

And want of politeness appear’d as no sia, 

As Pd nothing but dollars in view. ; 

In three weeks, at most, På a capital prize, 

Quite enough my fond hopes to renew, ` 

And shew’d the bank notes, to those beauti- 
ful eyes, . he th oe 

Just to try if she’d say, ‘it won’t do.” 

But what most of all has increas’d my de- 
light, | | 


’s where the Prizes 


į And with pleasure I own it is true, 


For I never since heard her, by day or by 
' night, f . 
Make use of the words, ** it won’t do?” _ 
Ina late American newspaper, Crim. 
Con. &c. is: ranked under the title of 
Sporting Intelligence. . 
i { Lon. pap. 


In our gentle climate, where nature 
wears the mildest and kindest aspect, 
every, meteor seems to befriend us. 
With us rains fall in refreshing showers 
to enliven our fields, and to paint the 
Jandscape with a more vivid beauty. 
Snows cover the earth, to preserve its 
tender vegetables from the inclemency 
of the’ departing winter. The dews 
descend with such. an. imperceptible 
fall as no way injure the constitution. 
Thunder. itself is. seldom injurious; 
and it is often wished for by the hus- 
bandman to clear the air, and to kill M- 
sects noxious to vegetation. 
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{The following beautiful: Erecy is taken 
from the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, 


and, we understand, is the production of 


a humble weaver near that place. He 
posesses’ considerable talents, and de- 
` serves to be better known. | 
Greenock Advertiser) 


ELEGY. 


Sad Muse of Sympathy, invok’d b Gn AY, 
To notes of woe, attune my tear-wet lyre, 
That in wild strains commemorates the day, 
When dust receiv’d thy plantive Poet’s 
‘Sire. 


Beneath this heap, whose long rank grass is 
- mov’d 
By the chill gales, that o’er it softly sigh; 
He lies, who justly liv’d, mild mercy lov’d, 
And humbly walk’d with Go Ds his friend 
on high. 


The mortal lives.not, who of wrong’ accus’d ] 


His honest heart, that knew nor guile, nor 
dread, 
Clos’d is his hand that ne’ er relief refits’d, 
= And mute his tongue that slander never 
spread. 
of Liberty and Peace, a friend sincere, l 
Their smiles rejoic’d hím, their decline 
-~ -< he mourn’d — 


Pure truth he sought for, led by reason 


.,.-. 7 `- clear, : 
“And priz’d Religion, while he Priest-craft 
spurn’d. _ . 


In youth, gbserving wisdom’ s lore sublime, 
` He shun’d intemp’ rance, crime ‘of thought- 
less man, 
Hente, active still, he reach’d the verge of 
"time, 
- Beneath the load of threescore years and. 
* ten.. 


The gravity of age, the sullen piso 
Of superstition, ne’er his mind. oppress*d; 
He kept the Christian course to Heav’n, his 
home, 
Delighted with the road.that led to rest. 


Time can’t restore my loss—yon leafless 
tree, 
By nature grac’d will soon its green 
boughs wave; 
Yon roofless temple, scatter’d o’er the lea, 
Repair’d by art, may shield an audience 
' grave. 
But all the pow’rs of nature, and of art, 
Tho’ kings should aupPHEAte, and nota 
swain, 
Can’t give sensations to the pulseless heart 
. That here reposes ne’er to throb again. 


Sad muse of Sympathy, forsake. me nat! - 
Console this breast that long has friendless 
been, 
When solitude’s drear gloom oercast my 
cot, 
And fond affection wakes remembrance 


. as 
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Sev’n tines in snow hath Wijte? wrapt, the 
plain, - 
Since fate my first, best friend, to Heav’ n 
call’d home; 
Thrice noe was he, who shun’d the scene 
And penury, that shortly was to. come. 
Strife in. the city rear’d his hydra head; 
Lank-sided Famine stalk’d the steril plain: 
The sad survivors ask’d in vain for bread, . 
And envied them’ who by the sword were ` 
„slain. 
Hath fate, that pain’d my country, , smil’d on, 
me? 
No! danger and distress, I too have met; 
The proud man’s scorn—the false man’s ca. 
lumny, 
Have gricv’d me often and may pacte me 
yet. 
But let me imitate his noblé mind, , 
Whose virtues ‘dignified life’s humble 
sphere; 


Prize right and. truth-—-my country, and man- 


kind— 
Forgive my foes, and to my fr tends adhere. 


So, when the village swain shall hither bring 
My sable bier, and wrap my limbs in clay, 
Some Bue Bard my doleful dirge’ may 


mg, - 
And Henw n call home my soul to endless 
day. 


In those forlorn regions round the 
pele, the Aurora Borealis streams with 
peculiar lustre and a variety of colours. 
In Greenland it darts its sportive. fires, 
with variegated beauty over the. whole. 
horizon. Its appearance is almost con- 
stant in winter; ‘and, at those seasons 
when the sun’ departs to return no more 
for half the: year, this meteor kindly 
rises to supply its beams, and affords 
sufficient light for all the purposes’ of 
existence. However, in the midst of 
their tedious night the inhabitants are 
not entirely forsaken. The tops of the- 
mougtains are -often seen painted with 
the red rays of the sun; and the poor 
Greenlander thence begins to date his 
chronology. | 


Mr. Sheridan was very candid to ac- 
knowledge that the proposed tax on 
private brewing would not affect him 
fersonally. { Lon. pap- 


- Extract from an advertisement in a 
Provincial . paper:—‘ Wanted imme- ~ 
diately a journeyman in the grocery 


J line to make candles.” 
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Among the English song writers, 
one of the most conspicuous for merit 
and misfortunes, was the eccentric 
‘George Alexander Stevens. The fol- 
lowing Bacchanalian ballad exhibits 
some of his peculiar talents. 


Ye lads of true spirit pay courtship to Claret, 
Releas’d from the trouble of thinking; 
A fool, Lone. 38% said we nothing could 


The fellow a nothing of drinking : 
To pore over Plato or practise with Cato, 
Dispassionate dunces might make us;_ 
But men, now more wise, set Cenial de- 
spise, 
And live by the lessons of Bacchus. 


'Bigwig’d, in fine coach, see the doctor ap- 
proach, 
` He solemnly up the stair paces, 
Looks grave, smells his cane, applies finger 
. to vein, 
And counts thé repeats with grimaces : 
As he holds, pen in hand, life and death are 
at stand, 
A toss up which party shall take us, 
Away with such cant, no prescription we 
want, 
But the nourishing nostrum of Bacchus. - 


We jollily join in the practice of wine, ` 
While misers ’mid plenty are ‘pining ; 
While ladies are scorning and lovers „are 
mourning, - 
We laugh at wealth, wenching and whin- 
ing: 
Drink, drink, new ’tis prime—toss a bottle 
to Time, 
He'll not make such haste to o’ertake us, 
His threats we prevent, and his cracks we 
cement 
By the styptical balsam of Bacchus. 


What work is there made, by the news- 
paper trade, 

Of this man’s and t’other man’s station ; 
The ins are all bad and the outs are all mad, 

In and out is the cry of the nation; 

The politic patter, which both parties chat- 
ter, 

From bumpering freely sha’n’t shake us, 
With half-pints in hand, independent we 
i stand, 

To defend Magna Charta of Bacchus. 


Be your motions well tim’d; be all charg’d 
and all prim’d, 
Have a care—right and left, and make 
ready, 
Right hand to glass: join, at your lips rest 
. your wine, 
Be all i in your exercise steady; ; 
Our levels we boast, when our women we 
toast, . 
May graciously they undertake us, 
No more we desire—so drink and give fire, 
A, volley to Beauty and Bacchus. 
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A Kilkenny Banking-house has 
lately failed. The former Proprietors, i in 
their apology, say, that the run against 
them was so great, that they were 
themselves obliged to take to thgir 
heels. 


An Attorney, i in . presenting : a copy of 
a writ to an Auctioneer at Brighton, 
not long since, apologized for his um 
friendly visit, and concluded with ho- 
ping that the other would not be of- 
fended, as he was merely performing 
an unpleasant duty to his profession. 


‘“ Certainly not,” said the Auctioneer, 


“ you must attend to the duties of your 
profession, and so must I ta mine.” 
This said, he instantly knocked him 
down. — [ Lon. pap. 


” Covent-Ganpen.—The Play last 
night was Ben Johnson’s excellent co- 
medy of Every Man in his Humour, 
and ‘Mr. Cooke, after an absence of se- 
veral weeks, came forward in the cha- 
racter of Kitely. As soon as he. madè 
his appearance, a murmur of disappro- 
bation at the disappointment the. public 
lately experienced on his account, is- 
sued from different parts of the house; 
several persons hissed, and others 
cried “ off! off!”—~~but a large party 
strenuously applauded and supported 
him. Mr. Cooke, bowing to the audi- 
ence and having very soon: obtained a 
hearing, stated—¢ That since his ab- 
sence from London, his name had been 
twice announced to appear in different 
characters. The first time, he had-no 
notice whatever to play; and as to the 
second time, he should say nothing 
whatever on the subject.”. His address 
was followed by loud applauses, and this 
favourite actor was suffered to proceed 


jin his part, which he performed in a 
{most admirable. and masterly . style. 


The other characters were very re- 
spectably filled. 


A late London paper mentions, that 
such is the rage for psalmody, that a 
man, discovered some nights since ún- 
der a bridge, in Hertford, was by his 


| own account, only catching a little cold, 
that he might-be the better able to sing 


Bass on the ensuing Sunday. . 


/ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 


| TRANSLATION OF PART OF BUCHANAN’S 
- 18th Psatm. 


Relentless Death, impatient of control, 
' His nets around me spread, 
Soon had my parting spirit fled | 
And Stygian waves o’erwhelim’d my feeble 
soul, l 
Fix’d I remain’d, 
My feet enchain’d, 
While none was left my sorrows to condole. 
I utter’d melancholy sighs, 
The voie ef my complaining reach’d the 
skies, 
And God, who sits enthron’d on high, heard 
~ my repeated cries. Tey 


Soon as my humble pray’r had reach’d his 
ear, i 

In majesty severe 

He ‘leaves his empyrean throne. 

The earth affrighted shook, 
Unable to endure his awe-inspiring look, 
And from her bosom breath’d a hollow 

` groan; 

The caverns from their dark profounds 

` Sent forth terrific sounds. i; 
Their lofty tops the trembling mountains 


W, P 
And hollow murm’rings issue from below. 


His boundless sway 
The heav’ns obey, | 
And seiz’d with sudden dread, 
Incline their awful head, | 

In striet_ obedience to his high command. 
The king of men and gods 
.Now quits his high abodes 

To viéw the earth and our unworthy land: 
See how he blazes thro’ the air! 

' Celestial fires around him glare, 

And cherubims divine conduct his flaming 

car. ` : : 


- Swifter than wind, as on he speeds, 

Darkness beneath his starry feet succeeds. 
Black clouds above his chariot fly, 

The distant thunders roll along the sky. 


What rays of heav’nly light 

Dart from his face with glory bright! 

Where’er th’ Almighty treads: 

A conflagrations spreads, 

And ruddy flames dispel __ 

The gloomy clouds which round him 

“swell. | i i i 

The earth retires 

Confounded at the kind’ling fires 

Which from his mouth and eye-balls fly, 
And roll in spiral volumes to the sky. 


„And now a rapid show’r of hail 
Swift wafted by the gale 


{ 


Descends and rattling beats the ground; 
But when the Lord his awful silence broke, 
And from his lofty seat in sacred accents 

spoke : oe Ss 

The hurricane 

Renews again, 

The forked light’nings dart around, 

And thunders loud from pole to pole re, 
bound. | 


The earth no longer can the shock sustain, 
But op’ning pours 
Her wat’ry stores l 
Which like a deluge burst upon the plain, 
And all the country round is one continued 
o main. 
No more her deep recesses are conceal’d, 
Her first foundations are reveal’d, 
And Chaos comes again. ` 
Thus the terrific thunders roar, 
God’s formidable wrath is felt on ev’ry shore, 
And let-the nations seiz’d with dread, his 
heavenly name adore, 


HORACE, BOOK Hil, ODE 16. 
) TO GROSPHUS. 


When lowering clouds obscure the skies 

And dark and gloomy storms arise, 

The sailor, *mid the raging main, 

Prays to the gods for ease, in vain. 

In vain the Thracian ease desires, 

Whose breast perpetual warfare fires: . 

The Mede whom glittering quivers please, 

Prays to the gods, in vain, for ease: 

For ease, which Grosphus can’t be sold, 

For gems, for purple, nor for. gold. 

Your heap’d-up treasures can’t contro] 

The direful tumults of the soul, 

Nor lictor’s ax, nor rods expel 3 

The cares in gilded domes that dwell. 
The. man who without splendor lives, 

Nor wishes more than furtune gives; 

Him avarice cannot molest, 

Nor cares deprive of peaceful rest. 

Why should we boasting things relate, 

Since ey’ry one must yield to fate? ~ 

Of what avail is it to me ae 

To travel distant lands to see? ' 

Men may with ease their country fly : 

To fly themselves they vainly try. 

For vicious care with quick’ning pace 

Pursues and haunts the human race, 

The man that’s free from present strife - 

Dreads not the future ills of life, 

But tempers with a gentle smile 

The frowns of fortune; all the’ while 

His mind with this great truth imprest 

That no one is supremely blest. 

Achilles eminent and great _ 

Could nat avert the hand of fate: 


` 
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By age, which nothing can allay, 
Trthon at last was worn away; 

And time, perhaps, may give to me 
What it denies, my frignd, to thee. - 
For thee an hundred flocks are seen, 
And heifers lowing o’er the green; 
Your fiery steeds around thee neigh, 
And champ, and paw to start away; 
The deepest purple covers thee, 

But friendly fates have given me 

A humble farm, and warm’d my heart 
The Grecian lyre to tune with art; 
And, with a conscious virtue blest, 
The fickle vulgar to detest. 


=e eee 


TO JULIA—SINGING. | 


Touch no more that note of sadness, 
Julia—cease that pensive strain ; 

Do not drive my soul to madness—.- - 
Spare, oh spare my bursting brain. 

How vast—how sweet is music’s pow’ "rt, 
When beauty lends resiatless aid ; 

‘They hung o’er Julia’s natal hour, — 
Entwin’d, they still attend the maid. . 


Thrice happy is the slave of sound, 
Though many a melting pain he bears; 
Feeling, with joy is ever found, 

And p easure mingles oft with tears. 


Oh! how I bless the extatic sense 
By which I feel the force of song; 
It gives a soothing, sure defence, . 
Against the ills that round us thfong. 


And Mirth still wears a happier smile, 
When Music animates the feast; - . 
The varied song doth well: beguile 
The fairy hours we steal from rest. 
Forever, Julia, ray, st thou hold 

The key that opens ev’ry heart; 
` ‘Touch the dull clay, however cold, 
And melt it with thy magic art. 


pone 
HORACE, BOOK III, ODE 13. 

TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BANDUSIA. 
Bandusian fauatain, sweet transparent rill, 

More pure and clear 

Thy waves appear 
Than glass that’s polish’d with superior skill. 

When Phebus rises from the main, 

A kid upon thy altar slain = 


To thee his streaming blood shall spill ; 
His wanton loves and fights are vain, , 


And little sprouting horns; forne’er shall he 


- again 
Pursue the floek in amerous. mo and sport 
along the pam. 
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. The wandering cattle to thy shade repair, 


A cool retreat; 
Revival éweet 
Thou giv’st to oxen, wearied with the share. 
Nor can the dog-star’s blazing beam, 
`- Tho’ eager, reach thy murm’rmg stream. 
Immortal soon shall be thy name, 
Whilst I in verse declare thy fame, 
And. ‘sing the shadowy trees whose boughs 
around thee spread, 
The lofty oaks and craggy rocks that grace 
thy gushing. head. 
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ODE 26, BOOK I.—TO ZLIUS LAMIA. 


Friend to the Muses, ev’ry grief and fear 


The boist’rous winds into the sea shall bear. 

To learn what tyrant ’s fear’d beneath the 
pole 

Shall never vex my independent soul; 


Nor do I care what king inflam’d with i ire; | 


May Tiridates’ mind with fear i mspire. ` 
To thee, Pimplea fair, I raise my voice, 

To thee that dost in purest founts rejoice: 
A crawn for my belaved-Lamia bring _ 
Made of the fairest flow’rets of the 

The honours, dearest Pimplea, of my Ge. 
Give no delight unless the Muse inspire; 
You it becomes on flute or Lesbian string 
The praises of my Lamia still to sing. i 
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ODE 50, BOOK I.=—TO VENUS. 


Lovely Venus, leave awhile 

Thy beloved Cyprian isle, 

The fane of Glycera to view, 

Whose altars smoke for norfe but you: 

Let Cupid and the Graces haste 

With zones flung loosely round their waist, 
Let Youth’s fair goddess hasten too, 
That’s scarcely comely without you; 

And don’t forget to bring with thee 

The nymphs, and witty Mercury. 


EPIGRAMME. 


Quand tes Français, à tête folle, 
S’en allèrent en Italie, . 

Ils gagnèrent à l’étourdie 

Et Genes et ‘Naples et la v.. 

Puis ils furent chassés partout, 
Et Gères et Naples on leur ota - 
‘Mais ils ne.perdirent pas tout, 
Car la v.. ach’ resta. 


Voitti 
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- No. 182. 
Mr. SauntTer, 


HERE is a certain disposition for 
A tedious narrations in some people 
which, however accompanied by good- 
nature, is hateful, even in the best of 
beings; I mean boring. Boring, Sir, 
(or bothering if you please) is become 
so universal a-habit, that it deserves the 
most serious consideration: for my part 
I have declared war against it, and have 
met with such a variety of bores, that I 
trust it will not be amiss if I give you 
asketch of them. 


There are a thousand ways of. boring 


ae.  Go'into a Coffee-room, and you 
hear nothing there but boring. Bona- 
parte, sir, says a grave politician (lay- 


ing down his newspaper and taking off 


his spectacles); Bonaparte, sir, is a very 
great man; a very extraordinary, a 
very surprising, a most miraculous cha- 
racter. Well, granted; and what then? 
why then he: proceeds, and gives you 
the whole history of his campaigns; a 
tale that might vie in prolixity with the 
fanaous bulletin of Austerlitz, Well, 
another reads you the advertisements ; 
aye, and wath an air of consequence. 
He is a merchant, and wishes to im- 
préss his hearer with a profound idea 
of his wealth. He tells you a story 
about his usual habits, one of which is 
to read al} the advertisements from 


A. B’s ¢ wants a place, to I. Longman 
& Co’s. § rum, sugar and molasses. A 
man who sits near him, catching the 
spirit of boring from the aforesaid mer- 
chant, by hearing him talk of some of 
his old habits, exclaims, ¢ Yes, sir, that 
puts me in mind of some of my own 
customs. Now, sir, whenever I get 
up from bed, I drink a pint of beer; 
beer, sir, is a fine thing for the stomach ; 

well, sir, and then I take a walk round 
the battery, . and have a peep through 
the spy-glass ;’ and thus he goes on um- 
til his friend calls him away, or until 
his hearers are completely dispersed. 
The next fellow teizes you about the 
New-York election, and then De Witt 
Clinton stuns yours ears. By the way, 
that there Cheetham is a devil of a 
bore. ' 

But boring is not confined to Coffee- 
houses; it is, in ‘short, to be found 
every where. Though I honour very 
highly the sacred function, yet, it is-not 
Jess true that some of the reverend 
clergy, are also very great bores, espe- 
cially our Presbyterians. One of them 
will preach you a whole hour, by the 
clock, a long-winded discourse on faith 
and good works; and, finally, he makes 
it appear that good works are not worth 
a farthing ; he then bores you a good 
deal about Moses and the prophets ; 
and, lastly, exhorts you to fasting, pray- 
ing, and flesh-mortification, when he is, 
perhaps, himself as obvious an instance 
of eating, laughing, and vociferation, as 
the most jolly fellow in the meeting. 
I might say a great deal more on this 
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head, but I begin to grow tired—Oh! 
I had like to have forgotten: there is 
Mr 3yMammoth, the chief, head, and fire- 
sident of all bores. Mr. Mammoth, 
sir, is a great hand at boring. - He has 
a long while bored us about ‘ his gun- 
boats,’ and his ‘ damned dry-dock, and 
then again, whenever you mention 
* Louisiana,’ he will bore you about 
Louisiana till you wish him and Loui- 
siana at the d—1. Lately I met with 
him at a friend’s house, and he kept 
- talking to me so long about ¢wo millions 
of dollars, with which he intends to 
purchase lands, that I had no patience 
with the fellow, but taking my hat 
rushed out of the house directly. . 
i T ae Yours, &c. 
L.G. 


For the Port Folio. 
„BIOGRAPHY. , 
[The following article, which we have trans- 
lated from the Nouveau Dictionnaire Histo- 
` rique, vindicates the character of a French 
' physician, who has been unjustly con- 
founded with many of the murderers con- 
cerned in the French Revolution.] 
Guillotin was born -at Saintes, the 
29th of March 1738, studied medicine 
and took his Doctor’s degree at Paris. 


Here he lived happy and useful until |- 


the organization of the States General ; 
when he was appointed to revise a pam- 
phlet entitled Petition de Six Corps. 
The style was flimsy, and the thought 
trite ; but the enthusiasm of the French, 
in favour of the Revolution, gave it a 
temporary celebrity, and procured for 
the author a place in the deputation of 
‘the Tiers Etats of Paris. In the Na- 
‘tional Assembly, Guillotin was tempe- 
“pate, reserved, and at once conspicuous 
for his integrity and moderation. Ap- 


‘pointed to draft a report on the penal 
code, ke proposed, as a punishment less 


‘cruel than the rope; the employment 
. of that fatal machine which bears the 
name of its inventor, and: by which, 
shortly after, so many innocent victims 
-were sacrificed. The indignation inspired 
‘by the judicial murders effected by this 
‘instrument has been’ unjustly transfer- 
red: to Guillotin. It is a false rumour 
that he perished by his own devices. 
He died in his bed; but, it'is said, his 
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death was accelerated by chagrin for 
the infamous abuse of what he intended 
as an instrument of mercy; not antn- 
gine of cruelty. | 

Sees 


For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 
E No. 9. 

THE MOALLAKAT. 


POEM II.. BY TARAFA. 


[Concluded.]) 

What causes the variance which I 
perceive between me and my towin, 
Malec, who, whenever I approach hin, 
retires and flees to a distance? 

He censures me, whilst I know not 
the ‘ground of his’ censure; just as 
Karth, the son of Aabed, reproved me 
in the assembly of the tribe. | 

He bids me wholly despair of all the 
good which I seek, as if we had buried 
it ‘in a gloomy grave ; and this for no 
defamatory words which I have utter- 
ed, but only because I sought, without 
remissness, for the camels of my bro- 
ther Mabed ! 

I have drawn closer the ties of our 
relation: [relationship], and :I swear br 
thy prosperity, that, in all times of er 
treme distress, my succour is at ham. 

Whenever I am summoned on m 
mentous enterprises, J am prepared! 
encounter peril ; and, whenever the fe 
assails thee impetuously, I defent the 
with equal vehemence. If: any Wst 
defamers injure thy good mame by ther 
calumnies, I force them; without prt 
vious menace, to drain a cup from the 
pool of death; yet, without having cot- 
mitted any offence, I am treated like 


the worst offender, and am censured. | 


insulted, upbraided, rejected. 
Were any other man but Malec my 
cousin, he would have dispelled m 
cares, or have left me. at liberty for a 
season; but my kinsman strangles me 
with cruelty, even at the very time 
when I am giving thanks for the past, 
and requesting new favours ; even whe? 
I am seeking from him the redemption 


‘of my soul. 


-The unkindness of relations gives 
keener anguish ‘to every noble breast 
than the stroke of an Indian cimetet- 

Permit me then to follow the bent ° 
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my nature. I will be grateful for thy. 
indulgence, although my abode should 
be fixed at such a distance as the moun- 
tains of Darghed! Had it pleased the 
author of my being, I might have been 
illustrious as Kais, the son of Khaled; 
had it pleased my creator, I might have 
been as eminent as Amru, the son of 
Morthed ; then should I have abounded 
in wealth ; and the noblest chiefs would 
have visited me, as a chief equally no- 
be. Iam light, as you know me all, 
and am nimble ; following my own in- 
clinations, and briskly moving as. the 
head of a serpent with flaming eyes. I 
have sworn, that my side should [séad/] 
never cease to line a bright Indian blade 
with two well-polished and well-sharp- 
ened edges; a-penetrating cimeter! 
when I advance with it in my defence 
against a fierce attack, the first stroke 
makes a second unnccessary : it is not 
a mere pruning-sickle, but the genuine 
brother of confidence, not bent by the 
most impetuous blow ; and, when they 
say to.me, “ Gently!” I restrain its 
rage, and exclaim, “ It isenough.” | 
When the-whole clan are bracing on 
their armour with eager. haste, thou 
mayest find me victorious in the con- 
flict,. as soon as my hand can touch the 
hilt of this cimeter. | mk 8 
. Many a herd of slumbering camels 
have I approached with :my drawn sa- 


bre, when the foremost of them, awa- | 


kening, have fled through fear of me; 
but one of them has passed bcfore me, 
strong-limbed, full-breastéd, and. well- 
fed, the highly valued property of a 
morose old churl, dry and thin as a 
fuller’s club. He said to me, when the 
camel’s hoofs and thighs were dismem- 
bered, “& Seest thou not how great an. 

“ injury thou hast done me.’” 

.Then he turned to his attendants, 
saying, “ What opinion do you. form 
“ of that- young wine-drinker, who as- 
“ sails impetuously, whose violence is 
“ precancerted ?™. 

« Leave him,” he added, “ and let. 
this camel be his perquisite ; but, un- 
less you drive off the hindmost of the 
herd, he will reiterate his- mischief.” 

‘Then our damsels were busy in 
dressing the camel’s foal, and eagerly 
served up the luscious bunch. | 
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-Q. daughter of Mabed! sing my 
praises, if I am slain, according to my 
desert, and rend thy vest with sincere 
affliction! Compare -me not with, any 
man whose courage equals not my cou- 
rage; whose exploits are not like mine ; 
who has not been engaged in combats, 
in which I have been distinguished ; ° 
with a man slow in noble enterprises, - 
but quick in base pursuits ; dishonoured 
in the assembly of the tribe, and a vile - 
outcast.: Had I been ignoble among 
my countrymen, the enmity of the be- 
friended and the friendless might have. 
been injurious to me ; but: their male- 
volence is repelled by my firm defiance. 
of them, by my boldness in attack, by, 
my solid integrity; and my exalted 
birth. By thy life, the hardest enter- 
prises neither fill my day with solici- 
tude, nor lengthen the duration of my. 
night! but many a day have I fixed my 


‘station immoveably in the close con-. 


flict, and defended a pass, regardless 
of hostile menaces, on my native field. 
of combat, where even the boldest hero 
might be apprehensive of destruction ; 
where the muscles -of our chargers 
quake, as soon as they mingle in battle ; 
and many an arrow for drawing lots have 
I seen well hardened and made. yellow 
by fire, and then have delivered into- 
the hand of.a gamester noted for ill 
fortune. oe a 

Too much wisdom is folly; for time 
will produce events of which thou canst 


have. no idea; and he, to whom thou 


gavest no commission, will bring thee 
unexpected news. re ¢ 


| For the Port Polio. 
MISCELLANY. 


‘| [During the administration of Lord North, 


the councils of England were governed by 
some of the wisest and some of the weakest 
men in the kingdom, Among the most stre-. 
puous supporters of the ministry was the 
subject of the ensuing article, who, by the 
opposition wits of the day, was common- 
ly called Bloomsbury Dick. As a politi- 
cian, he never tired his hearers with pro- 
. lixity; being more studious of dining than 
of convincing. We may be astonished that 
a mere sensualist should -be associated 
in the management of the affairs of a great 
empire; and ata most interesting and a- 
larming epoch too, but the wonder will 
vanish when we reflect that often, in the 
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absurd arrahgements of-titis world, men, 
-with the vulgar arithmetic of 4 petty 
clerk, or exciseman, are often exalted to 
‘the station of ministers; and that there 
have been Generals, who, if they had been 
sergeants, would nothave had talent enough 
‘to make out the muster-roll. | 
. Richard Rigby was a Suffolk Fox- 

hunter, a bon vivant, ‘and lastly, pay- 

master general; an appointment, the 
emoluments of which, during the Ame- 
rican war, amounted to fifty thousand 
jiounds a year. The early life and ha- 
bits of Mr. Rigby were not favourable 
to economy ; fashionable manners, mort- 
gages, money traders, Sudbury dinners, 
ahd White’s Chocolate house had made 
deep inroads on his paternal estate, ori- 

ginally respectable. . 

- This was before he had perfectly at- 

tained the age or the art of properly 

enjoying it; and he might have lived 
to practice the teazing expedients of an 
empty purse, had-not the turf, which 
helped to.diminish, afforded him an 
opportunity of ransoming his fortune. 

. The grandfather of the last Duke of 
Bedford had given great offence to the 
gentlemen in the -ncighbourhood of 
Litchfield, by an improper interference 
at their races; and as It was by no means 
: Safe or casy effectually to punish a man, 
fortified by rank, privilege and wealth, 
they: at last determined to bestow ma- 
nual correction on this illustrious offen- 
der. i 

. The Duke, in some matter. relating 
to the starting of the horses: and their 
weights, in which he had no kind of 
right to interpose, soon afforded the 
confederates an opportunity of execu- 
ting their purpose; he was in a moment 
separated:from his attendants, surround- 
ed by the party, hustled, and unmerei- 
fully horsewhipped by an exasperated 
country attorney, with keen resentmen 
and a muscular arm. . 

_ The lawyer persevered in this'severe 
discipline, without being interrupted 
by his Grace’s outcries and repeated 
declarations “ that he was the Duke of 
Bedford,” an assertion which Mr. Hum- 

hries, the assailant, positively denied, 
adding, ‘that a peer of the realm would 
never have conducted himself in such 
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a mamer :” the matter sodn circulated 
over the course, and reaching Rigby’s 
ear, he burst through the crowd, res- 
cued the distressed peer, completely 
thrashed his antagonist, and protected 
the Duke off the ground. 

A service so essential, at a critical 
juncture, and at the imrhinent peril of 
his own person, naturally: called -forth, 
in the Russel family, every exertion 
of gratitude and friendship. Rigby be- 
came so distinguished.a favourite at 
Bedford House, that he acquired the 
name of Bloomsbury Dick; and was 
soon after chosen member for Tais- 
tock; the powerful patronage of the 
Duke did not. forsake him till he was 
appointed to the most lucrative office 
in the gift of the crown. ‘During the 
viceroyship of his Grace in Ireland, he 
shared the Duke's unpopularity as well 
as his favours, and is said, on one ocea- 


sion, to have narrowly escaped with his 
life, from publie indignation. 


From the commencement of his for- 
tunate career, no revolution of parties 
ever threw him back, and his. passage 
through life, till his last illness, is said 
to have been interrupted by few of those 
distresses and inquietudes which, mn? 
greater ar less proportion, fall to the 
lot of most men’; -this circumstaxe 
was strongly corroborated by a comte- 
nance of festive conviviality, and a heart 
at ease, which he used to declare he 
could only attribute to never having bee 
married. 

- Yet, an indifference to women I mean 

not to lay to his charge; he indulged 
this passion in a latitude culpable and 
somewhat extraordinary in a corpulent 
epicure, a- professed -amatcur of the 
luxuries of the table, in whom the 
pungent irritations of love are supposed 
to be sheathed and blunted by masses 
of fat. 

The writer of this article has often 
been in company with two of Mr. Rig: 
by’s acknowledged natural children, and 


has remarked that three of the hand. 
somest women he knew were the wives 


of men provided for by the liberality or 
the gratitude of the paymaster of the 
forcés, `> a 
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It; is. hardly: necessary to observe, 


that he continued a firm:and consistent. 


supporter of government during the 
American wat.. Though by no means 
an orator, or ‘frequent: parliamentary 
speaker, he was generally heard with 
aftention,.when he thought his commu- 
nications either..useful or necessary ; 
and, by keeping to the question, which 
long speechmakers arc so apt to forget, 
as well as by a correct acquaintance with 
the Lex et.consuctudo Parliamenti, great 
deference was paid to his opinion on 
points of order. n 
When a debate became personal and 
acrimonious; it was his peculiar pro- 
vince to cool party. violence; and he 


possessed the- art of recalling banished | 


good humour,. by some ‘ironical sally, 
or humourous turn. With these inno- 
cent weapons, I have seen him mode- 
rate or. subdue the impetuous over- 
whelming torrent of Mr. Fox’s invéc- 
tive, the noisy vehemence of Lord 
Mulgrave, the declamatory virulence of 
Edmund Burke, the personal acrimony 
of the Luttrells, and the well defended 
versatility of Mr. Dundas 

Mr. Rigby’s pecuniary accumula- 
tions, whatever disgrace they conferred 
on Government, for permitting it, could 
not possibly be mentioned to Ais res 
proach, as they were, at that time, 
and had long been considered, the fair 
and-customary perquisites of his office ; 
he was often generous and always hos- 
pitable. “a 

In a conversation on the subject of a 
motion made by a noble Lord, for ac- 
commodating the Commons in the 
House of Peers, he once laid himself 
open to a severe retort. “ It has been 
for a long time,” he observed, “ matter 
of surprise, that their lordships pay so 
little respect to the house of commons ; 
there is not so much as a seat to sepa- 
rate us from other strangers—I myself, 
when a noble Earl (Lord Chatham) 
made his last speech, was behind the 
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meee ne ee 


bar, crowded and pressed on by fick- | 


pockets. 

He forgot there was in that crowd 
men elevated by talents, rank, and hc- 
reditary fortune, far above d little coun- 
try squire, the elevated minion of lucky 


accident; who owed every thing he | 


next day. 
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‘hoped for or enjoyed to strength of bo- 
dy, and by no means to transcendant 
‘ability ‘or attainment. : 


I did not know,” replied á gentle- 
man, offended at his remark, “ that I 
was hemmed in by. pickpockets, be- 
tween the bar of the house, till the ho- 
nourable gentleman ascertained the fact ; 
but I now perfectly recollect I was very 
much crowded and jostled by the Pay- 
master of the Forces.” Mr. Rigby felt 
the justice aswell as the severity of 
the censure, and immediately gave a 
proof of his good sense, by asking par- 
don, shaking hands with the wit, and 
confessing the unguarded impropriety 
of the speech he had uttered. 

The man, who from a scanty income,’ 
and the coarse: meal produced by daily: 
labour, shall contemplate, with a sigh, 
the brilliant revolutions of fortune, and 
the princely income of Mr. Rigby, 
may perhaps cease to repine at the dis- 
tribution of the good thingsef this life, 
which a state of future retribution can 
alone fairly balance. :- Yet the Paymas- 
ter often confessed that the early part 
was by far the pleasantest of his life, 
when from the fatigues of the chase; 
and.the joys of the jovial crew át his 
table, he returned with glee to his bed; 
and, after a well slept night, could not 
always tell where he should dine th 


< « 


“ I was then far happier,’ he ob- 
served to a friend at: Bath, “ than feast- 
ing. at Whitehall, or carousitig at Mist- 
ley: I had not, it is true, a thousand 
acquaintance, who praised my dinners, 
drank my wine, and abused me behind 
my back ; but I possessed a few ‘really 
disinterested friends, whom, I fear, 
wealth and elevation have deprived me 


of; and what, alas ! have they riven me 


in exchange: a mind soured by sup- 
pressed: suspicion, and. ill disguised 


-misanthrophy, the hateful effect-of too 


intimate.a knowledge of mankind; ap- 
petites jaded by satiety, and a debili- 
tated body sinking into the grave, from 
a complication of diseases produced by 
luxurious living. ' 7 


ae 


[GotpsmitH’s prose has nearly as much 
fascination as his poetry. Against his in- 
clination, and in a course of studies quite 
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-r ant to his genius, he was engaged 
by the booksellers 3 in the completion of 
the History of the Earth, and Animated 
Nature. This, in some places, is a tran- 
slation from Pliny, in others from Buffon. 
Here, the ingenious author is compelled 
to translate from the barbarous language 
of a Philoso A digo Society, and there to 
new model the clumsy periods of a Wood- 
ward. Sometimes he is forced to wander 
through a wilderness of words with the 
garrulous Gessner; and sometimes to 
sigh over the dreary waste of Aldrovan- 
dus. But his fine genius never forsakes 
him. Let us look at a narrative, which, 
in his own inimitable way, he tells on the 
authority of some prosing Italian. ] 


In the times of Frederic, king of 
Sicily, there lived a celebrated diver, 
whose namc was Nicolas, and who, 
from his amazing skill in swimming, 
and his perseverance under water, was 
surnamed the Fish. This man had 
from his infancy been uscd to the sea; 
and carned his scanty subsistence by 
diving for gorals and oysters, which he 
sold to the villages ashore: His long 
| acquaintance with the sea, at last. 
brought it to be almost his natural ele- 
ment. ` He frequently - was known to 
spend. five daya in the midst of the 
waves, without ary. other provisions 
than the fish which he caught there 
and ate raw. He often swam over 
from Sicily into Calabria, .a tempes- 
-tuous and dangerous passage, carrying: 
Icttcrs from the king.. He was fre- 
quently known ,to swim among the 
gulfs of the Lipari Islands, no way 
apprehensive of danger. 

Some mariners, out, at sea one day, 
observed something at. some. distance. 
from them, which they. regarded as a 
sea monster ; but, upon its near ap- 
proach, it was known to be Nicolas, 
whom they took into. their ship. When 
they asked him whither he was going 
jn so stormy and rough a sea, and at 
such a distance from land, he shewed 
them a packet of letters which. he was 
carrying to one of the towns of Italy, 
exactly. done up in a leather bag, in 
such a manner as that they could not 
be wetted by the sea. After eating a 
hearty meal with the mariners, he took 
his leave, and jumping into the sea pur- 
sued his voyage alone. 

In order'to aid- these powers of en- 


be brought before him. ' 


‘his Majesty. 


-the waves with the other. 
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during the deep, nature seemed to 
have assisted him in.a very extraor- 


dinary manner; for the spaces ‘between 
‘his fingers and toes were. webbed as in 
‘a goose; and his chest became so very : 
capacious that he could take in, at:one: 
inspiration, as much breath as would 


serve him for a whole day. 

The account of so extraordinary a- 
person did not fail to reach the ki 
himself, who, actuated by the general. 
curiosity, ordered that Nicolas should 
It was no easy: 
matter to find Nicolas, who: generally 
spent his time -in the solitudes of the 
dcep ; but at last, hawever, after search-: 
ing, he was found and brought before 
The. curiosity ‘of this: 
monarch had been long excited by. the 
accounts which he. had heard of the: 
bottom of the gulf of Charybdis ; “he: 
now, therefore, conceived that it would 
besa. proper opportunity to ‘have mere . 
certain information. - He accordingly. 


commanded our, poor diver to examine. 


the. bottom of this dreadful whirlpool,. 
and, as an incitement to his obedience, 


ordered a gojden cup to be flung in it. 
‘Nicolas was not inscnsible of the dan- 


ger to which he was. exposed; danger: 
best known only to himself; and he 
therefore presumed to remonstrate ; bot: 
the hopes of the reward, the-desire of 
pleasing the king, and the pleasure of 

shewing his skill, at last prevatled—He: 

instantly jumped into the gulf, and 

was swallowed as instantly up in. its bo- 
som. He continued for three quarters 
of an hour below; during which time 
the king and his attendants remained 


upon shore anxious for his fate, but he 


at last appeared buffeting upon -the sur- 
face, holding the cup in triumph in one 
band and making his way. good among 
Jt may be 
supposed he was received with applause 
upon his arrival on shore: the cup was 
made the reward of his adventure; the 
king ordered him to be taken prompt 
care of; and, as he was somewhat fe- 
tigued and debilitated by his labour, af- 
ter an hearty meal he was put. to bed, 

and permitted to refresh himself by 

sleeping. When his spirits were thus 

rested, his account of the wonders he 


had seen was to the following effects 
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He would never, he said, have obeyed 
the king’s commands had he ‘been ap- 
prized of half.the dangers that were 
before him. There were tour things, 
he said, which. rendered the gulf dread- 
ful, not only. to men, but to the fishes 
themselves: first, the fear of the water 
bursting up from the.bottom, which re- 
quires great strength to resist; second- 
ly, the abruptness of the rocks that on 
every side threatened destruction; third- 
ly, the force of the whirlpool dashing 
against those rocks; and fourthly, the 
number and magnitude of the polipus 
fish, some of which appeared as large 
as aman, and which, every where stick- 
ing against the rocks, projected their 


fibrous arms to entangle him. Being |. 


asked how he was able so readily to 
find the cup: that had been thrown in, 
he replied that it happened to be flung 
by the waves into the cavity of a rock 
against which he himself was urged 
in his. descent. YThis-account, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the king’s curi- 
osity : being requested to venture once 
more into the gulf for further discove- 
ries, he at first refused; but.the king, 
desirous of having the most exact in- 
formation possible of all things to be 
foand in the gulf repeated his solicita- 
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If. ’'tis true, as you gay, that I have injur'd 
a letter, . i 
I’ll change my notes soon, as I hope, for the 
better; f 2 


i 


May the just rights of letters, as well as of 


en o = 

Hereafter be fixt by the tongue and the pen; 

Most devoutly I wish they may. both have. 
their due, - 

And that J may be never mistaken for U. 


=. For the Port Folio, 
; LEVITY. 
CURIOUS “ADVERTISEMENTS. i 


The following bite upon the fiublic was 
of a0 extraordinary a nature, that it 
deserves to be recorded, as it shews, 
that a foolish credulity and ridiculous 
curiosity seem to have banished common 
sense from the quality and gentry of 
great Britain. Towards the middle of 
January, 1749, the following adver- 
tisement afifeared in the news-papers. 


At the New Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, on Monday next, the 16th in- 
‘stant, to be seen a person who performs 
the several most surprizing things fol- | 
lowing, viz. First, he takes a common 
walking-cane: from any of the specta- 
tars, and: thereon plays the music: of . 


tions; and, to give them still greater | every instrument now in use, and like- 


weight, produced a larger cup than the 
former, and added also a purse of gold. 
‘Upon these considerations. the unfortu- 
nate Diver once again plunged into. the 
whirlpool, and was never heard of 
More. . ae 


For the Port Folio. — 


' Ma. OLDSCHOOL, : 


Inthe year :1759 Dr.- Will wrote a 


‘pamphiet entitled,“ To David Garrick, |. 


Esq; the petition of the Letter 7, in be- 
half of himself and Sisters.” The pur- 
port of it was'to charge Mr. Gartick 
with sonie ‘words including the letter I, 
‘as U, in furm for firm, vurtue for virtue, 
‘and others.—The. pamphlet-is now for- 


gotten; but the: following Epigram, |. 
which Mr. Garrick wrate ppon the oc- |. 


casion, deserves to be preserved as one 
of the best in the Language——-O.. 

To Dr. Will, upon his petition of the 
letter I, to David Garrick, Esq. 


wise. sings to surprizing perfection. 
Secondly, he presents you with a com- 
mon .wine. battle; which any of the 
spectators may first examine :..this bot- 
tle is placed ona table in the middle 
of the stage, and he (without any equi- 


|.vocatian) goes into. it, in. sight of all 


the spectators, and sings in it; during 
his stay in the bottle, any person may 
handle it, and see plainly that it does 


not exceed a common tayern bottle. 


; Those on the stage or in the boxes 
may come in masked habits (af agreéa- 
ble to them), and the performer (if 
desired) will inform them. who they’ 
are. £ 7. ee a E 
Stage 7s. 6d. Boxes 5. Pit 3. Gallery 2s. ` 

To begin at balf. an hour after six o’clock. 

arp. Tickets. to be had at the Theatre. 

* ,* The performance continues about two 
hours and a half. ; o. 

N. B. If any. gentlemen or ladies, 
‘after the. above performances (either 
singly or in company, in or out of mask)» 
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are desirous of seeing a representation 
of any deceased person, such as husband 
or wife, sister or brother, or any inti- 
mate friend of either sex, (upon mak- 
ing a gratuity to the performer). shall 
be gratified, seeing and conversing with 
them for some: minutes, as if alive : 
likewise (if desired) he will tell you 
your most secrét thoughts in your past 
life ; and give you a: full view of per- 
sons who have injured you, whether 
dead or alive., _ 

For those gentlemen and ladies who 
are desirous of seeing this lase part, 
there is a private room provided. 

These performances have been seen 
by most of the crowned heads of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, and never. appear- 
ed public any where but once; but the 
performer will wait on any at their 


-houses, and perform as. above, for five 


pounds. each time. 


There will be a pre rd to. 
-ET There will be a proper guard = made the best of their way out-of the 


keep the house in due decarum. __, 


-This other advertisement was also fub- 


lished at. the same time, which, one 


would kave thought, was sufficient to 


frevent the former's having any effect. 


“ Sig.. Capitello. Jumpedo, a surpriz- 
ing dwarf,. no taller than a common ta- 
vern tobacco-pipe ; who.can perform a 
great many wonderful equilibres on the 
slack ‘or tight.rope: likewise, he’ll 
transfotm his body in above ten thousand 
different shapes and postures ; ‘and af- 
ter he has diverted the spectators two 
hours and a half, he will open his. mouth 
“wide, and jump down his own throat.. 
He being the most wonderfall’st wonder 


of. wonders as ever the world wonder’d. 


at, would be willing to join in perform- 
ance: with that ‘surprizing musician on 
Monday. next, in the Hay-Market. 

s Heis to be spoke with at the Black 
Raven in Golden-lane, every day from 
seven to twelve, and from twelve. all 
day long.” eo ee 

Nevertheless, the contrivance: todk,. 
and the: playhouse: was: crouded with 
Dukes, -Duchesses, Lords, Ladiés, &c. 
the consequence of which will appéar 


from the following paragraph. .`> ‘|. 


Last night (viz. Monday, Jan. . the. 
i6th) the murhexpected drama of thei 
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bottle conjurer of the.New' Theatre in 
the Hay-Market ended in the tragi-co- 
mical manner following. Curiosity had 
drawn together prodigious numbers. 
About seven, the Theatre being lighted 
up, but without so, much as a single 
fiddle to keep the audience in good hu- 
mour, many grew impatient. Imme- 
diately followed: a chorus of catcalls, 
heightened by loud voetferations, and 
beating with sticks; when a fellow 
came from behind the curtain,-and bow- 
ing, said, that if the performer did not 
appear, the money should be retumed.. 
At the same time, a wag crying ou 
from the pit, that if the ladies and ger 
tlemen would give double prices, the 
conjurer would get into œ pint bottle ; 
presently a young gentleman.in one of 
the boxes seized a lighted candle, and 
threw it on the stage. This served as 
the charge for sounding to-battle. Upon _ 
this, the greatest part of the audience 


theatre ; some losing a cloak, ‘others a 
hat, others a wig, and others hat, wig, 
and swords also.. One party, however, 
staid in the house, in order to demolish 
the inside, when the mob breaking in, 
they tore up the benches, broke to 
pieces the scenes,. pulled down tht 
boxes, in short, dismantled. the theatrt 
entirely, carrying away the partiċuhrs 

above-mentioned into the street, where 

they made a mighty bonfire ; the cw- 

tain being hoisted ona pole. by wy 

aflag. A large party of guards were 
sent for, but came time enough only to 
warm themselves-round the fire. We 
hear of no other disaster than a young 
nobleman’s chin being hurt, occasioned 
by his fall into the pit, swith’ part of ont 
of the: boxes, which he had forced out 
with his foot, ’Fis thought the cor 


|jurer vanished away. with the bank — 
“Many enemies to a late celebrated book 


concerning the ceasing: of miracles, are 


greatly disappointed: by the-conjurer® 


non-appearance in the bettle; they — 
-imagining, that his jumping into t 


would have been the most- convince 


-proof possible;’that miracles are “not 


yet ceased. os ESE 
Several advertisements were priate! 
afterwards, some serious, athers com — 
cal, relating to ‘this whimsical affair. 


`N 
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The reason assigned, in. one humor- | been much. handled by the . 
ous advertisement, for the conjurer’s | bidders, the gilding being 
not going into the guart bottle, was, | quite worn off and the base | 
that after searching all the taverns, not | metal apparent, | 23,333 $3 
one could be found. > >- To expenses of a survey’ 

: RENES | to ascertain the same, -1,666 67 
MENETAN 
“dolls. 135;000 00° 
| SUPR ACR. 

. By your heart censigħed 

{to me in Barter for mine, 
as per account rendered, ae l 
original Sterling value ` 100,900 00 
educt for. damage re- - : 
ceived in. the voyage 
chargeable as. a general. 
average against the under-.. 
writers, - 29,656 50 


For the Port Folio. 2S 
A New Way of stating a Love Account. 
The following account was furnished 
by an enamored votary of the quill, to 
the frail mistress of his hopes. . As, in 
this traffic of affection, the balance ap- 
pears so much against the adventuress, 
or, to use a counting-house phrase, in 
favor of the creditor, we see.no other 
way for her to liquidate the debt, : than 
by allowing him to commence an ami- 
cible suit, suffering judgment by de- 
fault, submitting to.an arrest upon, the. 
execution, going into a prison bounds, 
and swearing out upon the act for the, 
benefit of the insolvent debtors—for it 
is but a fair inference from the face of 
the transaction, that she has already. 
made a full assignment of her personal 
property to others, probably for the use 
and béhoof of her natural heirs. 
Mises=——in. account current with 


A Dr. 


70,353 50 
By expenses, labor, &c. 
landing, and duties paid on 
the articles shipped by the 
Hope, ss l 7,236 56 

By storage, of do, for— : 
months = 

By balance due by Miss 
——~, exclusive of draw- ` 
back, &c. 


2,420 00 


55,000-00 


To 1. high-proof, genu- ` TAS SENE dolls. 135,000 00 
ine, na dultered, Virginia E. £E. N—, May 1,41805. 
heart, 21 years old, shipped l a 
from -Imaginary: Felicity, | 
in the Desire, and landed’ 
at port Expectation: re- 
shipped in the Hope, San- 
guine Ideas master, enter- 
ed at ‘the custom-house, - 


. We Sf 
THE STAGE. 
[The ensuing tribute to dramatic merit we- 
presume is from the pen of Mr. Car. 


penter, sometime Editor of the Charleston 
Courier. Mrs. Whitlock well deserves 


Port Deception, and stored his encomium. Why is not this lady, the 
in your fire-proof ware- sister of Siddons, and with high preten- — 
house—value ‘per invoice. $ sions to public favour, immediately en- 


gaged by the manager of our Theatre ?} 


The lovers of the drama will hear 
with sorrow that Mrs. Whitlock has 
` | sailed for Philadelphia, on her way. to 

-England.—The chasm which her de- 
| parture will make in the theatre of Ame- 
rica willnot for a long time, if ever, be 
filled up. Those who have had the hap- 
piness of her private. acquaintance, and 
: | possessed taste and judgment to appre-. 
ciate its value, cannot readily forget the 
charms of her conversation, or hope ea- 
.sily to supply its loss.. Of her profes- 
sional powers it were needless to speak, 
wy f oe. tf) RE 3 


dolls. 100,000 00 

‘To loss of weight and | 
value, from damage sus- 
tained whilst in your pos- — 
session, by neglect, want 
of -attention and bad treat- 
ment,, «© ` ~  *. 100,000 00 

To estimated deprecia- 
ton in the value of the ` 
article received in Barter ` 
for the above,; by reason of . 
frequeptexposure jin mar- . - 
Ret, at Pasion, and having 


DEEE 


aT. 
since they have. been long ‘the subject 
‘of public admiration, and the theme of 
‘the critic’s applause.” Whatever the 
‘character was, which she performed, the 


‘Kemble genius presided over the scene. 
Though she falls ‘short of her brother 


Jobhn.and her sister Siddons in the éleva- 


ted walks of tragedy, she has greater ver- 
satility of talent thati* either of them; 
and in variety-of character is little less 
superior to the latter than the latter is 
to her in force, figure, majesty and 
grace ; requisites in. whiclrall who live, 
or have lived, must yieki the palm to 
that accomplished ‘wonderful woman. 
To all her other relatives we think her 
“incomparably: superior. In common 
with her family, her private manners, 
and particularly her coHequial powers 


-are so excellent, that, in the moments of 


social intercourse, her professional 
greatness is for the time forgotten. 
Drawn from the united sources of the 
-head and heart, the dictates’ of. wisdom 
‘roll from her lips in a tide of words ca- 
‘pacious, select, and elegant, sometimes 
grave yet interesting, sometimes so- 
lemn yet delightful, and sometimes 
playful yet instructive. Her arrival in 
England will add one more luminary to 


that constellation witich the family of 


Kemble -has given to the dramatic he- 
misphere of that country. | 
VARIETY. 
_- Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 

So, ladies, you have warning. 
DA ` „OLD BALLAD. | 
The following are the late advertise- 
ments which have appeared in the Lon- 
‘don Papers, . of persons who have wor- 
thily and diligently employed the extra- 


ordinary ingenuity with which they have- 
beag gifted, -in discovering the. means 


of-improvifig. beauty, and baffling . the 
inaliegane efor of Time. 

“Tue Trscosian. FLUID, in. 24 
“hours; changes Grey Hair to.any desired. 
- ‘Shatle:ot Fiaxen, Brown. or. Blacky and 


Nits. permanency is such, that neither. 


Powder, Pomatum, nor even. Washing 


will. remove it; at.the same time, it. 


stands unrivalled ‘in. stréngthefiing the 
_ weakest Hair, preventing its coming off,. 
and increasing its growth to a luxuri- 


| brated, the Proprietors will only ob 
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ance beyond imagination; in fine, any. 
Lady sending a lock of her hair, post 

paid, sealed at one end, to prevent im- 

position, shall have it returned, changed 

to any colour shewn at the place of sale. 

—Sold at No. 42, Cornhill, in battles of 
Id. ls. each? 


«The incomparable BLoom of Niyox 


'DE L’exncLos, superior to any thing yet . 


discovered for rendering the’ Skin soft, 
smooth, and Beautiful in the extreme. 
Its wonderful effects 'in removing frec- 
kles, morphews, worms, &c. justly enti- 
tle it to that preferénce so long bestow- 
ed on it by the most elegant beauties in 
this kingdom. It is particularly re- 
commended for the Hands and Arms, 
bestowing on thema delicacy and white- 
hess superior to any thing vended for 
similar purposes.—Sold fy Mr.Overton 
No. 47, Bond-street, in Bottles of 4s. 
each.” a 


« That SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS are one 
of the greatest drawbacks: from. the 
beauty aud delicacy of the Female Face, 
Arms, &c. is allowed. by every Man. 


‘from the Prince to the Peasant.—To 


remove them various preparations have, 
from time to time, started’ up;. buf, 
most of them (though pompously adver- 
tised), having been found. either:inefi- 
cacious or deleterious; are. fallep or 

falling to the. ground.—In praise of 

Trent’s DEPILATORY, which stands 

absolutely unparalteled and justly celc- 
serve—that it removes the Hair in:a few 
minutes, without injuring the Skin, er 
causing any unpleasant sensation ;~that 


it has been happily applied, and highly 
‘approved in the first Circle of Fashion 


and Rank ;-and that Ladies’may. see if 
used, and ths, have. ocular demenstra- - 
tion of its Efficacy and innocence, be- 
fore they make a purchase.—It is sold. 
(by appointment of Trent & Co:)whole- 
sale and retail by Mr. Perrin, No. 23, 
Southampton-street, Covent Garden — 
Price Five Shillings.” - Dupe? 
.% The Nobility and Publié are ‘re- 
spectfully informed; that ©“ LarpwER’s 


+ 


, GENUINE Preparss: ` CHARCOAL,” - 


which has acquired such great reputa-- 


‘tion as a DENTIFRicz,: is: totally diffce 


rent to that sold under the same name by 


Ce Pe ee A E a 
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his late shopman ALEXANDER BLAKE. 
Mr. Laxpner has not only made a 
-eonsiderable improvement in the above 
preparation since the said Blake left 
him, but has also prepared a SoLuTIoN 
or CuarcoaL, which (from the very 
great approbation it has already experi- 
enced), he flatters himself will continue 
to be found avaluable acquisition in 
promoting the Efficacy of the Powder, 
and in correcting Feetid Breath, &c.— 
Sold wholesale and retail by E. Larp- 
NER, (sole Proprietor,) Chemist to 
the Duke and Duchess of York, corner 
of Albany, Piccadilly.” 

. ODE 


-On his Majesty’s Birth Day, Sune 4, 1806. 

` 4 lete style; and some are a representa- 
| tion of ancient tales, not well under- 
| stood at present, or of national manners 


‘BY H. PYE, ESQ. POET-LAUREAT. 
Long did chill Winter’s dreary reign 
Usurp the promis’d hours of Spring: 
Long Eurus o'er the russet plain 
Malignant wav’d his noisome wing. `" 
O'er April’s variegated day 
The frolic zephyrs fear’d to play; 
Th’ alternate change of suns and showers 
Cald not to life her silken flowers; | | 
But arm’d with whirlwind, frost, and hail, 
Winter’s ungenial blasts prevail, 
And check her vernal powers. _ 
But o’er the renovated plain 
See Maia lead her smiling train 
Of halcyon hours along; | 
While burst from every echoing grove 
Loud strains of harmony and love, . 
Preluding to the choral song, © ? 
Which opening June shall votive pour, . 
To hail with proud acclaim our Monarch’s 
natal hour. j : 
Still must the day, to Britain dear, 
To Britons joy impart; 
Cloudy or bright, the day shall wear 
The sunshine of the heart. — 
And as before the fervid ray, 3 
That genial glows in summer skies, 
Each cloud that veii’d the beam of. day 
Far from the azure welkin flies: 
8o may-each cheerless mist, that seems 
Awhile to cloud our prospect fair, > 
Dispeli’d by hope’s enlivening beams, 
O’er brightening ether fly, ‘and melt away 
in air. So 
Awhile though Fortune adverse frown— 
By timid friends their cause betray’d, 
With bosom firm and undismay’d, 
On force depending. all their own, 
A living rampire round their parent Lord, 


The British warriors grasp th’ avenging 
sword ; A 
While youths of royal hope demand the}; _ . 
` È Evher lds trembling stood, 


i fight, l 
lo assert a Monarch’s and a Father’s right. 


| than half their charms. 
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United in one patriot band, 

From AlJbion’s, Erin’s, Caledonia’s land, 

Elate in arms indignant shine __ 

The kindred heroes of ‘the Briton line, 

To whelm invasion ’neath our circling flood, 

Or stain our verdant fields with Gallia’s hog- 
tile blood. _ 


Two Irish gentlemen, now inhabit- 
ants of Petersburgh, are said to have 
formed a similar plan, in regard to the | 
airs of their native country, which the 
celebrated Burns has executed with re- 
spect to the airs of. Scotland. Most 
of these old Irish tunes are of exqui- 
site pathos and simplicity; But the 
words, to which they are usually sung, 
are not always calculated to give them 
their full effect. Some are of an obso- 


which antiquity has rcbbed of more 
These words 
are to the airs which they originally ac- 


| companied, as some old unfashionable 


dress that is loosely thrown over a finely 
finished statue. The antiquated drapery 


| merely envelofies but does not destroy 


the beauty of the statue; and what a 
connqisseur would most anxiously de» 
sire is, to cast off this unseemingly garb 
of antiquity, and give it an appearance 
more ensemble with the. feelings and 
fashion of the times. | 
The following beautiful song is a spe- 
cimen of those, which have been 
lately executcd by the Poets of Peters 
burgh:— ~ ; 
TUNE—ROBIN ADAIR. 
- When war his iron voice 
_ Pour’d through the land, | 
My bosom burn’d to join 
The warlike band; - 
When my love heard the tale 
Her sighs éncreas’d the gale, § , ° 
I felt my courage fail naar 
. ‘At love’s command. 
As the cold :mounitain’s stow, 
Is my love fair; DES 
Black as the raven’s plume 
Her glossy hair; .. . 
In her soft hazle eye =. 
Sorrow’s drop trembled, I ` 
_ Felt my heart barsting nigh, 
_ . At her degpair. | S 
- To the soft. bosom, I . 
Flew of my dear; 


` The chrystal tear; 


pia 
cold cheek it fell, 
-J yg Gus 


bosom swell, ` 
` Qh! then what tongue can tell: 
What I felt here? . 


Dry thy tears, Rosalie ; 
See yonder sun 

‘Sinks in the Western way, 
His course is run; | 

But when the night has fled, 

. Thow’lt-see ham glorious shed 

. His gold beams on thy head, 
A new course ae . 

[2. tas 


. On. Dr. Jonson’ S STILE. 


By the late Lord Dreghern: 


In love with a pedantic jargon, | 
'- Our poets, now a days, are far gone; ` 
-Hence he alone can read their songs ` 
.To whom the gift of tongues belongs: : 
Or who, to make him understand, 
Keeps Johnson’s Lexicon at hand, 
‘Which an improper name has got; 
He should have eall’d it Polyglot. 


Be warn’d young poet, and take heed, 
‘That Johnson you with caution read; 
‘Always attentively distinguish 
The Greek and Latin words from English; 
.And never use such, as ’tis wise 
Not to attempt to natralize. 
Suffice this trifling specimen 
To make the admonition plain: 


Little of anthropopathy has he 
Who in yon fulged curricle reclines 
Alone, while I, depaupertated bard! 
The streets pedestrious scour: why, with 
- bland voice, 
Bids he me.not his vectitation share? , 
Alas! he fears my lacerate/ coat, 
And visage pale with frigorisic want, 
Would bring dedecoration onhis chaise. 


“ Me miserable! that th’ Aonidn hill 
Is not auriferous, nor fit to bear 
The farinacaous food, support of bards, 
Carnivorous but- seldom; that the soil 
Which Hippocrene “humectates, nothing 

yields, 

But steril laurels and acquatics sour. 
To dulejfy th’ absinthiated cup 
Of life receiv'd from thy novercal hand, 
Shall I have nothing? Muse!‘ to:lenify ? 
Thy heart indurate shall poetic wo: : 
And plantive ejaculation nought avail! - 


** Richer desiderate I never did, 
E’en in mood most optative ; a farm, when 
Little but arborous, was all I ask’d. 
I, when a rustic, would my dlctant calves 
Well pleas’d ablactate, and delighted tend 
My gemellip’rous ‘sheep, nor scorn to rear 
The strutting turkey. and the strepent goose ; 
Then to dendrelagy my a ra turn; 


ality and the social jug. 
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A fav’rite. care should horticulture be,- -> 
But most of all would geopontes please. 


« While ambulation thoughtless I protract 
The tir’d stm appropinguates to the sea, 
And now my arid throat and datrant guts 


‘Vociferate for supper; but what house © 


To gét it in gives dubitdtion sad. 
O! for a turgid bottle of strong beer, 


| Mature for imbibition! and O! for— ae 
| (Dear object of diation/_) mutton pye.” 


When ‘this piece, along with. severdl 


-others, in a similar. strain, was shewn to 
.Dr. Johnson, at Edinburgh, he said—“ this 


is the best; but I could caricature my own 
style much better my self.” a 


The Pr ayer of the late heroic Lord 
. Nelson, 

The original of which is in the pos- 
session of Sir William Scott, in the 
hand writing of his Lordship, composed 
while the enemy’s fleet were in sight. 

« May the Great God, whom I wor- 
ship, grant to my Country, ‘and for the 
benefit of Europe, a great and glorious 
Victory! and may no misconduct, in 


any one, tarnish it! And may Human- 


ity, after victory, be- the: predomi- 
nant feature in the British Fleet! For 
myself, individualty, I commit my life 
to him who made me; and may his 
blessing light upon my endeavours fof 
serving my Country faithfully !. To him 
I resign myself, and the Juat Cause 
which is entrusted to me to defend -— . 
Amen—Amen——/Amen !” 
& Victory, Oct: 21, 1805, in sight of the 
Combined. Fleets of France and Spain, 
distant about 10 miles.” 


This pious compositions sO honour: 
able to its heroic Author, was written 
about an hour before the commence- 
mentofthe Battle of T rafalgar ;—Devo- 
tion itself acquires new attractions from 
so interesting a moment: and/his Coun- 
try, from this additional evidence of his 
virtues, will increase that reverence 
which is due to his memory. ` 


_ Honest ` Joey ‘Davies.—Mr. Joseph 
Davies, the late facetious host of Ha- 
verstock-hill, Hampstead, will be long 
remembered by the lovers of convivi- 
In size he was 
a complete Toby Filpot, in countenance 
a Boniface, and‘ in humour little short 
of Falstaff. Like father Ti ime, he was 


o m PO eee 
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-rarely ever seen without a.giass in his ; 


hand, and:could not abide to see.a full 
or, empty one. He preferred native 
-humour and native liquor to all: foreign 
importations, and often declared that it 
would break his heart, if he thought 
that French brandy should ever get the. 


better of British eftirits.by land or sea.. 


He was fond of music, but: could not 
bear the sound of an empty cask. He 
wed to call himself the modestest man 
in the parish, because his face was al- 
ways in a perpetual blush. Being once 
asked why he did not coin his nose, he 
said, he kept it that his customers 
might light their pipes‘at it. He was 
asteady friendtothe Constitution, which 
he often toasted at the expense of his 


own—His maxim was, thata Publican 


could never be ruined but by short mea- 
sures and short answers, which he care- 
fully avoided—The only tax, he said he 
should approve, would be a heayy one 
on water drinkers. He drank with all, 
joked with all, and died, no doubt; in- 
Aay with all. . : 


A race against time (if such it can be 
called) of a new description was per- 
formed, two or three days since, in the 
neighbourhood of Vauxhall—A.person 
laid a bet of 20 guineas that he would 


walk upon his Aands one mile in 35 mi- |. 


nutes along the road. . His feet he was 
allowed to use as he pleased, provided 
he kept his hands to the ground. He 
performed the task in 32 minutes, and 
consequently won the wager, not, how- 
ever without experiencing considerable 
inconvenience before he arrived at the 
end of his journcy, from the creeping 


and crawling posture in which he was 


obliged to proceed. — 
ANECDOTE. 


_ [ Lon. pap. 


Demetrius af Macedon —This mo- 


narch would at times retire from busi- 
ness to attend to pleasure. On such 
ah occasion he usually feigned indisposi- 
tion.—His father, Antigonus, coming 
to yisit him, saw a beautiful young lady 
retire from his chamber.. On entering 
Demetrius said, “ Sir, the fever has 
now left me.” Very like, son, “ says 
Antigonus, “ perhaps I met it at the 
door,” e A ee ee ee 
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A gentleman the other day, in the 


Strand, overheard one sailor telling 
another, that he had forgot Lord Nel- 
son’s Christian name—Why, Hurra- 
-shio; you lubber' (says Jack, a stout 
‘looking feltow, who probably could fight 
better than he could spell), and what 


could be more proper or-convenient, as 


he was always licking the French, than 
to have a name that began with Aurra / 


A party of sailors, who had been in 


the battle of Trafalgar, were a short 
time ago met in Plymouth Dock (En- 


gland) by some girls of their acquaint- 


ance. “ So Ben,” ‘said one of the girls, . 


“ you have lost brave Nelson.. The. 
dear fellow! He is.gone to Heaven, I 


hope.” Gone: to Heaven.!” replied 


Ren, “ to be sure he is—ihat. the hell 
could stoft him?” 


. TuE FEMALE Eve. 


A modern Writer gives the following 
enumeration of the expression. of a fe- 


| male eye: the glare, the stare, the leer, 


the sneer, the invitation, thé ‘defiance, | 
the denial, the consent, the glance of 

love; the flash of rage, the sparkling of . 
hope, the languishment of softness, the 

squint of suspision, the fire of jealousy, 

and the lustre of pleasure.” 


` The practice of E the bells 

every Sunday morning: having been dis- 

continued of late, it brings to our recol- 

lection the following Epigram on a si- 

milar occasion :-— 

Ye rascals of ringers, yc terrible foes, 

And disturbers of all who are fond of repose 

How we wish, for the quiet and peace of 
these lands, 

That ye wore round your necks what ye pull 
with ou hands. 


. INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


Emblem of death ! ah, soothing balmy sleep! 
Friend of my pillow, o’er my eye-lids creep! 
Soft let me slumber—gently breathing sigh, 
Live without life, and without dying dic ! 


_ For the Port Folic. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
MODELS OF ELOQUENCE. 


” During his literary labours in this de-' 
partment ‘of the Port Folio,-it is fre- 


s 
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quently incident to the Editor to an- 
noufiee a work to the public, with a 
view of obliging some iterary merchant, 


_as Mr. Hayley terms a bookseller. On: 
such occasions it is expected from eve-' 


xy editor, that if he cannot warmly 
commend, he may not acrimoniously 
«condemn, but advance in the path of 
praise to the utmost verge of candour. 
The editor has been violently censured 
for this ; with what justicc let Candour 
herself decide, when he states, with the 
confidence of Truth, that no mercenary 
motive has ever stimulated him in this 
behalf, but to promote the interest of 
others, and to extend the lines of lite- 
rature in his native country, have been 
his cardinal objects. For this service, 
whatever may be its worth, he has re- 
ceived no other return than the sneers 
of some, and the curses and ingratitude 
of others. . 

- On the present occasion, when he 
strives to call the public attention to a 
work, in great forwardness, entitled, 


SELECT SPEECHES, Forensic AND | 


PARLIAMENTARY, withillustrative notes 
and remarks by N. Chapman, M. D. 
he cannot by the most illiberal critic be 
charged with writing»a puffmg para- 


graph for thé bookseller, or obtruding 


a foolish book upon the public. . An in- 
timate persuasion of the value of such 
a work, and an ardent attachment to its 
ingenious and discriminating Editor, 
unite to urge us to omit no effort to 
make its circulation extensive as the 
geography of America. In the leading 
volumes,. the student, the lawyer and 
the statesman will find some of the 
mest brilliant specimens of eloquence, 
which,. within the last half century, 
have, at the bar, or in the Senate House 
of Great Britain, delighted, roused, de- 
fended, or governed mankind. The 
names of CHATHAM, BURKE, PITT, 
TOWNSHEND, CHARLES Yorke, LYT- 
TELTON, FLoop, GRATTAN, Curran, 
&c. need only to be mentioned, to give 

every reader a full assurance of the 
value of this portion of the work. In 
the concluding" volumes, the Editor, ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own ‘judg- 
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olden time. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of ‘the potitics 
of Charlies I; but whatever might or 
may be thought of the nature or ten- 
dency of his maxims of government, 
it was notorious to the most prejudiced 
Puritan then, as well as to every polite 
scholar now, that this ill-fated. Prince 
was one of the most accomplished wri- 
ters and speakers in his kingdom. My 
Lord Falkland, Earl Strafford and many 
of their illustrious contemporaries will 
furnish many admirable models of 
speech. To prevent every invidious, 

and to rescind every party objection, to 

pay a full tribute to Impartiality, and 
make an acceptable sacrifice to Can- 
dour, the most brilliant orations of 
Tom Totherside* will be fairly inserted. 
Among others, Waller’s famous speech 
on the impeachment of Judge Crawley; 
of which popular, highly-animated, and 
truly classical harangue, the bookseller 
boasted that he had sold Forty thousand 
in one day. . 

Nor shall the orators of- Anesa be 
passed over with contemptuous or ig- 
nominious silence. Full justice shall 
be done to the Genius of our country. 
If our writers form but a small compa- 
ny, the regiment of speakers is certain: 
ly ful. We know no very forcible rea- 
son to prevent genuine Patriotism and 
honest Enthusiasm from comparing 
America to Athens, not much to.the 
disadvantage of the former. 

We conclude this annunciation, with 
expressing our belief that gentlemen 
of the legal profession, scholars in ge- 
neral, and politicians of every party 
will purchase this work; and in the 
great objects of amusement and instruc- 
tion, we are convinced no -subscriber 
will be disappointed.—In .our country; 
eloquence 18 synonymous with civic 
Honours, Wealth, Dignity and Power. 
In the last particular, its potency is that 
of a magician. ‘ It wields at will-our 
fierce democratic.” It “ shakes the ar- 
senal,” and thunderato the utmost verge 
of our political sky, as Demosthenes — 


ee fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxer yes’ throne.” 


ment, in alliance with the deliberate | 


opinion of the author of this article, 


will insert sqme of the speeches of the | 


———— = 


amend 
= 


© Colman’s T 
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: ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Mr. Oupsenool, - 

Having relinquished the lighter devotions 
of the Muse, for the severity of profession- 
al application, I am about to sacrifice, on 
the altar of interest, those little effusions 
which owe their birth to a fond but mistaken 
enthusiasm. Should the following unfinished 
morceau, which I have rescued from the as- 
semblage, be considered worthy of a place in 
your Port Folio, I shall consider the destruc- 
tion of my own a less painful sacrifice. It 
was written some years since, under the 
pressure of a sentiment which I shall ever 
dread, yet delight to think of. Yours, &c. 

’ : . - i ` B. 


SORROW’S SOLITUDE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


l sparges 
_dLachryma favillam. 
HOR. 
TO MYRA. 


Myra, thy well attemper’d soul 
Hath only dreamt of grief’s control. 
I see thee move serene the while, _ 
(A world submissive tc thy smile) 
Fashion’s starry.train. among, 
Fairest of the beauteous throng ; . 
While wishing thousands vainly try 
To wake the spirit of a sigh— 
If from the world thou ever dar’st to stray; 
To court the sudden maze of thought, 
ot Fancy’s hermit hand hath wrought ; 
Oh, let the Muse conduct thy pensive way 
O'er hollows deep, and mountains rude | 
To sorrow’s solitude !/—. 
Hak! from yon ivy-mantled tow’r 
The pausing bell bespeaks the vesper near; 
Soft fows the requiem of the parting hour, 
in holy sadneés stealing on the ear! 
Imperfect from the yew’s deep shade’ . 
That oft, the step of sadness hath betray’d, 
Glooms the dire gateway on the sight; 
While shrowded in a deeper night, 
Far stretch’d beneath unmeasur’d valleys lie, 
And mountains vast and drear ascend the 
distant sky. ` ° ` 
Oft mid these haunts (as stories say)- 
Is heard the faint re-echoed scream ; 
Oft o'er thè cliff-obstructed way © 
Flits the lone taper’s midnight gleam, 
That lights the spectre step of wo, 
To its dark purpose in the vale below! 
Cowl-shrouded guilt, with hollow eye, 
Afraid to tive, afraid to die. 


And cloister’d Frenzy pointing to the tomb, — 


And pale Despondenee often there, 
Stalk dimly thro’.the magic gloom, 
To woe the spirit of air ! 


Ha! sce !———— 
Yon pale form bending o’er the stream, 
Where the rude cliff plunging past 
Its thunders mingle with the blast— 
Unheéded sweep the night winds by, 

Fast the gath’ring damps descend ; 
Deadly gleams her sunken eye, 

And streaming to the air her idle tresses. 

blend. | l 


Hist! in the pausings of the gale, 
That seems to listen to her tale, ‘ 
How steal the hallow’d accents on the ear. 
“ Dreams of my youth, farewcl! forever 
flown, 
Friendship’s fond smile and rapture’s fairy 
throne! g 2 
Oh aan ye livesby maniac-mem’ry sway’d, 
‘That raves o’er wastes of immolated joy ; 
O’er visions blasted, love’s young sigh be- 
betray’d, i 
And all that, Fate can cherish or destroy? 
Relentless Fate! oh give me back the past ; 
Hope whisper’d once its Joys were meant to 


ast, bea 
But ah, she whisper’d only to deceive, 
And wretched ——— only lives to grieve: , 
h, sure ’tis cruel to resign 
All that I once imagin’d mine !— 
- Minc ée.that all kind mem’ry in thy pow’r, 
Tho’ tortures mingle with thy trance, . 
Yet give! oh give the backward glance, 
Restore Joy’s mimic hour! 
Oh let me cease to be, but ever seem, 
And stiil deluded woo delusion’s dreafn ; 
Live in the parted hours that void of care: -. 
For others wept, but knew not se/f-despair, 


` When even this deserted form was blest, 


By lovers flatter’d, and by friends carest ; ` 


While o’er the sportive dawnings of my 
outh, 2 he ws D 
Pleas’d with my artless innocence and truth 
Maternal fondness smi’d— > - | 
And as`she breath’d for me a pray’r, 
Look’d virtue through the pious tear, 
And Heav‘n’s bright transcript fashion’d in 
the cild... 0 ees 
Yes! well doe’ mem’ry picture tomy view, 


. Departed Mother! when thy gentle form . 


Yet unsubdu’d by mis’ry’s storm, 
Rose like an angel on the eye, 
Arid seem’d conversant with the sky— 
Oh what an angel dià I lose in you! 


The sigh I breath’d united souls with thine, 


| And searce a tear you shed, but mixt with 


_. mine; es l 

Tów’rd Heav’n I soard, encircled by thy 

pray’ts, ` | ee 

Arid: made 'thy candid ‘breast. the pillow of 
‘Tay gares! 7 
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Ah, they were cares, to those that now op- 

press f 
Thy sinking child, mere fictions of distress— 


Ah, those were joys to nought but Heav’n 
allied, 


And Heav’n resum’d them when my mother į 


died ! 


Benignant Heav’n! that snatch’d me from. 


her eye 
E’er this fond heart had yielded love a sigh— 


And yet perhaps that heart had never stray’d, ’ 


Blest in her pray’rs, and by her counsel 
sway’d; | | 

Still had 1 flourish’d innocent as fair, j 

And frown’d reproach to death, or smil’d 
away despair. Le 

Oh, lov’d remembrance! could thy arts re- 
vive 

These faded hours, and bid their raptures 
live !|— ea i 

Ah no!—I hear !—’tis Heav’n’s too just de- 
cree— 


“ They live to virtue, but they die to thee” 


Oh grant me then, °tis all of earth I crave, 
Some unknown, silent, solitary grave ! 
Grant me the cavern’s deep enshrouding 


gloom, .. i 
*T will yield my woes at least a transient 
. tomb ! 


Welcome the dusky silence of the vale, 
Thou semblance of my fate, black midnight, 
hail ! = 

Willing I shun offended virtue’s eye, 


And blushing ‘weep my crime, nor ask a f 


sigh, | 

Yet spare reproach !—oh spare the wretch 
that lies o , 

In self-reproach o’erwhelm’d, despairs—and 
—dies.” - 


Ill-fated girl ; e’en death’s last throb release, 
Oh that the muse could antedate its peace ! 
Could call some spirit from the realms of 
. air, 
Soft as thy sigh, and as thy bosom fair— 
But ah! I sec—the heart long taught to 
~ know | an 
The iron anguish of neglected wo, 
By love deluded, and by love unblest, . 
Already hastens to its Heav’n of rest—- 
One little moment, and its pangs arc,o’er, . . 
"hat pulse forgets to throb ; that eye is moist 
no more !- F > 
‘So the bold stream, on which fly gaze was 
_’ thrown, an : 
Whose tambling, honor. half deceiv’d thine. 
own; Saeed no 
From rock to rock recoiling tears its way, 
Thro’ nights of shade, and caves unknown 
to day, 2 we n 
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Till the last verge one moment stays its 
flight, 
Then flashing headlong on the light, 
To wonted peace the billows all subside, 


' And gently steals the unmolested tide. 


O’er spring-enamour’d plains pursues its 


way i 

And vales. made fertile by its fost’ring sway ; 

Reflects the beauties that its waters lave, 

* And Heav’n’s bright features dancing on its 
wave. , 


Ill-fated girl! tho’ not one kind reprieve 
From lips of ice thy suppliant fame receive, . 
Mayhap ’twill flourish, when their chaster , 
reath 
In wearied venom sighs the sigh of death— 
For tho’ no arts could, living, make thee fair, - 
Not ten long years of penitence and pray’r— 
(Ah deep’s the sigh, and bitter too the tear, 
The world ne’er saw, or seen deems insin- 
sae ae i 
Shall some impassion’d Bard, to sorrow just, 
Rekindle virtue from thy sleeping dust! 
Sing of thy woes, till pride forget to spurn, 
And love’s last victim watch thy sainted urn! 
f i Loprnrvs. 


= * This allusion the author unconsciously 
interwove with lines written by him at thè, 
Falls of the Passaic. 


` EPIGRAMS. 
A Cure for Impudence. 


As a company of Mrs’s. and Messrs. one day 
Were ambitiously striving their wit to dis- . 
lay, 

The ication was rous’d, when the precepts , 
of old. 

Forbade ev’ry lady her age to unfold. 

A pert forward female, by insolence fird, . 

Of a youthwho as yet had not spoken, ‘en ` 
quid, — 

What reply should I make, taciturnean sage, 

Were some person desirous of knowing my . 
age? rae i 

Reply, said the youth, by her insolence 
paiv’d, 


That you have not:to years of discretion at; 


tain’d. 


‘A limb of the law of a rustic requir’d, 


Sir, your meaning of justice repeat; . 
Its a work cries the clown for which lawyers 
are hir’d, 


| But a work which they seldom complete. 
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"Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of Fancy, and a dream of woes: 
Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony, dispos’d aright ; 
The screws revers’d (a task which, if he 
please, 
God in an instant executes with ease,) 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go 


loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and 
use. 
CowPenr. 


Mr. SauntTer, 
SIR, 


Y friend Charles C—,who some- 
, times lounges an hour qr two in 
my chamber, has just left me. Fre- 
quently the vividness of his wit contri- 
butes in no small degree to dissipate 
the gloom of a solitary student’s winter 
_ evening ; but, it is not unusual for us to 
part without having exchanged a word. 
He knows where to find a segar; and 
while he enjoys this sweet solace and 
some favourite author, he pays me the 
compliment. of saying he wishes for no 
better society. Our dispositions being 
rather congenial, we can sit down and 
raid at the sex in good set terms, when 
afrown has chagrined, or descant on its 
loveliness where a smile has exhila- 
rated. 
I scarcely know a man who has more 
forcibly won my regard, nor one whose 


eo ee ee 


situation so strongly appeals to the sym- 


pathy of his friends. At an early age 
ie lost his parents, and he soop learned, 
at | 
When misery comes, it comes not singly. 
The fraud of dishonest guardians quick- 
ly followed the series of misfortunes 
which death had commenced, and poor 
Charles was thrown on the world, the 
architect of his own fortune. Although 
he had not completed his collegiate 
education, he applied himself to the 
study of the Law, as that profession 
displayed, to his ardent ambition, the 
most brilliant rewards of industry and 
ability. His lively imagination became 
chastised into: sober reflection, and its 
excursive spirits, that would have soared 
to the very summit of the double moun- 
tain, was taught patiently to explore 
the recesses of that fathomless well,from 
which the sage Coke directs his “good 
son” to draw “ according to the depth 
of his understanding.” By a steady per- 
severance in such resolutions he passed 
his noviciate with honour to himself, 
and appeared at the Bar with the flat- 
tering approbation of his instructor. 
But those bright prospects, which hope 
had portrayed, and fancy had vividly 
coloured, were soon to be tarnished by 
the rude daub of disappointment. He 
had perused, with a scrutinizing eye, the 
most accurate models of eloquence 
which antiquity had produced and time 
had preserved. His taste was disci- 
plined by the precept and the examples 
of such matters, and his orations, at once 
argumentative, classical and elegant, 
Ss 
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fancy—no dream of woes which have no 
local habitation but in the perturbed 
brain of an enthusiast. Sad realities — 
stamp the vision with the impressive — 
seal of truth. I have contemplated the 
scene until I can bear it no longer. I 
avoid this polluted stream of venality, 
for neither my poverty nor my will con- 
sents to sully the pride of independence 
by stooping to gratify the cupidity of 
vice. 

But the silent and incessant congra- 
tulations of a good conscience, though 
most salutary food for the mind, furnish 
no nutriment for the body. That m- 
satiable monster, at once the minister 
and the slave of every vice that flesh 
is heir to, murmurs under the dominion 
of Conscience. He complains that he 
devotes himself to her service in the 
sultry heat of summer, and defies the 
nipping blast and pitiless storm of win- 
ter, and yet, when he expects to enjoy 
some repose for his wearied limbs, this 
worst of all bed-fellows, this cursed 
Xantippe, reproaches him while waking, 
and even haunts his dreams when he 
slumbers. | 

To pursue your own figure, my good 
friend, said I, interrupting this victimof 
discontent, you never imbibed a more 
erroneous opinion than that your pro- 
fession cannot be pursued without the 
most perfect cordiality between the ac- 
tions and the conscience. It is highly 
imprudent thus to resign yourself to al 
the romantic suggestions of a fastidious 
mind. Reflect that while your objet- 
tions may apply to very many of yout 
profession, it yet merits not the indis- 
criminate censures you have pronount: 
ed. You will find in it many whose . 
splendid talents ornament the Bar, 
whose learning adds dignity to the _ 
bench, and whose private qualities re- 
flect additional lustre upon their cha 
racters when they suspend the war of 
words to mingle in the social circle. It 
is true that the just complaints of some 
and the envious malignity of others 
have somewhat sullied the fair fame of 
your vocation. But recollect, that you 
have yourselves in some measure Cre- 
ated the evils you lament., Your In 
dulgence has permitted many, too many; | 
to be clothed with your privileges and 


would not have disgraced an Athefiian 
portico. But what was his astonish- 
ment at finding sound substitute for 
sense, declamation for reason, and the 
lowest expressions selected from the 
yocabulary of the rabble mob, instead 
of those passages, which he had been 
told, illustrated and ornamented the 
pleadings of the advocate! He found 
that chicanery supplied the place of 
candour, meanness of liberality, so- 
phistry of argument—that the pure 
ermine of justice had been soiled by 
political partialities, in short, that the 
money-changers had usurped the temple 
of Justice. 

His heart, alive to the finest feelings 
‘of which our nature is capable, revolt- 
. ‘ed from such men. Hope no longer 
brightens his brow, for it is cast down 
by dejection; that ambition has no 
charms for him which is so liable to re- 
‘proach, and he has no wish for the pos- 
session of a fortune which is subjected 
‘to the suspicion of being the purchase 
of fraud. 

Such has been the’substance of many 
querulous complaints which have made 
the shades of night seem yet more 
sombre, and which F cannot yet banish 
from his mind. 

This evening he opened Cowper, and 
often turning over.a few pages, he pro- 
nounced the passage I have quoted, 
with such an earnestness and enthu- 
siasm, that I suspected it was to be 
-followed by some commentary. I was 
not disappointed, but found his old com- 
plaints were to be repeated. 

‘ Do you know, said he, that I am 
‘quite wearied with my profession? I 
almost faint at the prospect of being 
obliged to wear away my days and 
nights in digging in the lead-mine of 
‘Law. Man is truly a karfi, and I find 
the harmony of my mind is too exqui- 
‘site for the rude jargon of juridical li- 
tigation. I confess to you, my friend, 
that the screws which govern it are 
miserably reversed indeed, when I see. 
men, who, as Martial says, hire out 
their. words and anger, 
, Verba et iras locant, 
to silence the feeble murmurs of com- 
plaint, or give new energy to the arm 
, ,of oppression. This is no forgery of 
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to abuse your dignity. There is the 
same proportion of good and bad men 
in your profession, that there Is of vice 
and virtue: and this is the order of so- 
ciety. There are empirics in Medicine, 
knaves at the Customs, dnd even the 
sanctity of the Pulpit has fot preserved 
it from hypocrisy. All that we can do is 
toattract distinction from the multitude 
by conspicuous merit, to command res- 
pect by striving to deserve it, and to 
exact homage from vice by doing fealty 
to virtue. 


Your profession is the exuberant Ex- 
chequer which has furnished the best ta- 
lents to the Legislature of your country, 
given sagacious statemen to your coun- 
cils, and has even produced the bravest 
warriors in the day of peril. Cease then 
to unite in the clamour of a senseless 
croud against the most important class 
of the community. It is the only trait 
of Jacobinism you possess.” : 


Let me endeavour to fortify the re- 
solution I would impress upon you, by 
placing areal Lawyer before your eyes. 
His habit is Castilian, his eloquence 1s 
Grecian, his purse is like that of the 

d Samaritan. He never flatters his 
clients by the delusions of hope when 
the issue of his claim is dubious, nor 
will he prostitute his honesty by making 
his talents the pandar of injustice. His 
abilities are even gratuitously employed 
to support the weak and succour the 


distressed. They are equally prompt] 


and bold and skilful to detect knavery 
and pour the voice of reproach on the 
audacious front of impudence and op- 
pression. He is sedulous of the appro- 
bation of the good, but he disdains the 
loudest plaudits of an ignoble and vici- 
ous mob. Such a man is P—.’ Imitate 
his virtues, and enjoy his reputation. 


SEDLEY. 
ne 


æ « First let us kill all the Lawyers,” said 
Jack Cade ; and the denunciation of this 


factious rioter has been repeated by many a 
similar scoundrel in our own country, par- 
ticularly in this State. In the New-England 
They know the strong 


-states they are wiser. 


hold against the incrdachments of power or 
the licentiousness of Democracy. 
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Ad Lyram suam. 
Poscimur— 
Hor. 


Awake, awake, my dulcet lyre ; 

Let Love your tuneful strings inspire ! 
Leyrinpa claims a votive song, 

To her and love your notes belong. 
Oh! whisper softly in her.ear, 

The anxious care, the timid fear, 


` That e’er disturbs the youthful breast, | 


Torn by love, depriv’d of rest. 
Sing the joys on love that wait 
Tell the pains that follow hate : 
Oh kindle quick that genial flame 
I feel, but, ah! I dare not name. 
And shall no pulse with rapture beat! 

Shall no cheek feel the blushing heat ! 
No chaste desires tumultuous rise ! 
No passion beam from her bright eyes ! 
Alas, alas, ’tis but a cheat, 

And I but clasp a dear deceit ! 

*Tis the lover’s fleeting dream 

That quickly flies the morning beam ! 

»Tis the wave by breezes tost 
That in another wave is lost! 

Tis the wind that round me plays, 

But never for an instant stays ! 

Yet sing of love, my faithful lyre, 
Tis joys Yone your strings inspire. 
And learn some sweet persuasive art 
To lure the lovely Leyria’s heart ; 

. Then, best of Lyrists, I shall reign, 
Happiest lover on the plain. 


SEDLEY. 
Banks of the Monongehela, Nov. 1806. 


— 
For the Port Folio. ' 
THE DAY. 
' BY DAVID DIARY. 
. No. 20. 


Omnia fata laborant. . 
i Lucan. 


I have been long pledged, to my 
reader, to bring to a conclusion the. 
political reflections in which I have 
indulged; and I might now devote 
myself .to a full developement of the 
ideas which I had proposed to my- 
self to sub:it. But, the lapse of 
Time itself has served me; and ac- 
complished all I had designed to at- 
tempt, and infinitely more than I could 
have performed. When I first entered 
the field, there was, if I mistake not, 
solitude and silence ; no one was on the 
ground, and no voice was heard.—I al- 
lude to the question of foreign policy, 
and the intimate connection of Ameri- 
can prosperity with European affairs. 
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There were those, indeed, the least, 

.the lowest, of the dreamers of dreams, 
who employed themselves in an effort, 
either to lull the country into a fatal in- 
difference, or to persuade it that the 
increase of French dominion threatens 
jt with no disaster; and to’ these 
men, dangerous as they were, no reply 
was given. Time, however, as I have 
said, has accomplished all. It has, I 
suspect, afforded lessons by which ma- 
ny have been undeceived; and it has 
brought forth strenuous and able assert- 
ors of the truth. I, therefore, am sa- 
tisfied, and retire. Warning has been 
given, while time is. 

There are even persons who entertain 
so strong a sentiment of the similarity 
of the interests of the British empire, 
and the American (so far, at least, as 
respects the common enemy of all em- 
pires) that they have riot hesitated to 


propose an alliance, offensive and de- f` 


fensive. I am not prepared to go this 
length; nor do I see, in the present 
situation of this country, and in the 
spirit of its government and polity, how 
such an alliance: could take effect. 
What I require is, that this sentiment 
should pervade our politics, and give 
the bent to our measures. I have al- 
ready dwelt on the political importance 
of commerce, and the possibility of 
commercial warfare ; and I call upon 
America, not to sacrifice, to mercantile 
avarice and compting-house animosity, 
the greater and more lasting interests 
of the nation. I call, further, for a 
system of commercial policy, calculated 
to give Great Britain the advantage, 
rather than otherwise, over the unit 
versal foe. | 

That France is, of a truth, this uni- 
versal foe, is the proposition to which, 
as I have intimated, a pretty general 
admittance is given. In ~eality, nota 
moment has escaped, since that in 
which the Treaty of Presburg was 
signed, and till the present, in which 
facts have not crowded upon facts, to 
develope this unbounded hostility. It 
is a remark, which presented itself long 
ago, that: France, while she professes 
to be at war with Great Britain, em- 
ploys her arms only against the conti- 
nental states. The war with Great 
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Britain is but a covering ; a pretext for 
quarrel, extortion and aggrandizement., 
—A second remark is this, that the 
warfare of France has ceased to have 
even a nominal exclusive object. Itis 
altogether revolutionary. With a dif- 
ferent cry, it treads in the Jacobin’s 
steps; and France, with her regular 
and imperial government, is at this 
moment as much to be dreaded, by all 
other regular governments, as in the 
day of her wildest disorder. À 

Itis an additional source of appre- 
hension, that the measures of France 
are as wise as her means are efficient. 
When her enterprizes appear extrava- 
gant, it is only because, to ensure their 
fortunate issue, there is requisite an 
extent of power of which we find it 
difficult to entertain a conception. What 
is proposed is accomplished, and what 
is accomplished is useful to herself. 

‘It is thus, that, while we see with 
dismay the present acquisition, and pro- 
bable future consequences, of the Fe- 
deration of the Rhine, we cannot with- 
hold from it our admiration. The mere 
selfishness of France is, as we well 
know, the only motive; and yet the 
most liberal theory, the most exalted 
philanthrophy, could perhaps have de- 
sired no more. ‘The terms of the con- 
cordat, obtained, for the federated 
states, from the pope, are so many 
public blessings ; nor ought we to be- 
stow a meaner title on the twenty -fourth 
article of the treaty of federation ; by 
which the petty feodalities are swept 
away; and yet both these measures, 
politically speaking, have, for a prin- 
cipal, and perhaps, primary object, to 
strengthen the hands of the respective 
sovereigns, and, finally, those of him 
to whom those sovereigns bow. 

It is the same with the assembly of 
the Jews of France, a measure which, 
like the former, is a real gem in the 
crown of Napoleon. The barbarities 
to which the Jewish people have been 
subjected throughout Europe, while it 


has dishonoured the character of their . 


enemies, has necessarily injured their 
own. Surrounded on all sides by con- 
tumely, made to submit to the most 
cruel. insults, and denied so many of 


‘the rights of citizens, we are not te 
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wonder, if, while every generation has 
produced thousands of virtuous Jews, 
very many of their brethren have been 
worthless; for, where is the people, 
whom, for the most part, ill usage will 
not render base? The Jews, residing 
in France, Napoleon, by their deputies, 
assembles, lifts from the dust, distin- 
guishes by public honours, and ques- 
tions concerning their condition. Some 
of his questions may be thought a little 
embarrassing ; but they are all such as 
he has an undoubted right to ask. 
If this proceeding be viewed only as 
subservient to municipal amelioration, 
it is one which reflects the highest ho- 
nour on the government by which it 
has been adopted, aud which is calcu- 
lated to extend its influence far beyond 
the boundaries of the French empire. 
To the philanthropist, it promises the 
benefit of the Jews dispersed through 
‘every Christian state ; to the politician, 
alas! it portends the furtherance of 
Napoleon’s ambition. . 
_ But, if we are to believe the rumou 
of the restoration of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, what have we not to fear ?—and, to 
believe it, requires no stretch, what- 
ever, of credulity ! If Napoleon actually 
restore the sceptre to Judah ; if he ac- 
tually make himself its Messiah ; if he 
find an heir for the throne of David, and 
if he send Sebastiani to dictate in Jeru- 
salem—aif he do this, where is the 
Turkish empire ‘—Between the French 
in Dalmatia, and the French in Judea! 
—And where is Egypt, the darling ob- 
ject of avidity ?—~Separated from Judea 
only by the sands of Syria !—Napoleon 
will rebuild the Temple; Napoleon will 
demand every acre of ground at any 
time possessed by a Jewish king; he 
will demand the surrender of adjacent 
provinces ; he will secure the best sea 
ports; he will appear the friend of 
mankind, by stipulating for the equal 
rights of Jewish, .Chrigtian and Ma- 
hommedan citizens throughout the 
Jewish territories ; and he will protect 
the regenerated kingdom by a French 
force, augmented as he pleases, and 
ready to shut the Bosphorus against the 
Russians, to storm Constantinople, or 
to march into the Delta. He will thus 
open a trade with the interior of Africa, 
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and he will encourage the purchase of 
slaves, from Gurgistan on the one side, 
and from Ethiopia on the other. 


To what I have said, of the wisdom 


of France, it is proper to subjoin some 
notice of other causes of her success. 
When historians, at some future day, 
shall attempt to portray the moment- 
ous epoch in which we live ; when, not 
content, like ourselves, to gaze on in- 
sulated facts, and to hear random in- 
vective ; when they shall seek to eluci- 
date what they will name a new era in 
the annals of the world; then, as I 
think, they will conclude, that the po- 
litical state of Europe co-operated, with 
the French government, to bring about 
that increase of empire which we see, 
and that which I believe is yet to come. 


I. The people of continental Europe 


groan under a multitude of barbarous 
institutions, the work of ancient.times, 
and worn out of all reputation, but so 
interwoven with the existing govern- 
ments that it is dangerous for those go- 
vernments, however well disposed, to 
attempt their removal. Established ga- 
vernments well know, that even the 
most salutary reform may produce more 


evil than the continuance of what ‘is 


most offensive. At the least, they know 


that their own ruin may be no impro- 


bable reward of their philanthropy ; and 


a risque like this it 1s scarcely to be 
expected that they should seek- 
_ With a new and revolutionary go- 


-vernment, on the other hand, the case 
is entirely different. Force is its natu- 
‘ral weapon ; reforms are expected from 


it; violence to establish usages are suf- 


fered, as of course; the moment is 


favourable: ‘ To-day,’ says Labruyere, 
< you may deprive this city of its fran- 


< chises, its rights and privileges ; but, 


‘ to-morrow, think not even of altering — 
‘its signs.’ Vous pouvez aujourd’hui 

ôter a cette ville ses franchises, ses 
droits, ses priviléges ; mais demain ne 
songez pas méme a reformer ses en- 
seignes.—So much for the adventitious 
facilities of political reform. 

From what has been said, it followsy 
that there exist evils under the old go- 
vernments of Europe, such as might 
be remedied. That they might, we 
need only to appeal to the Federation 
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of the Rhine. The present practice of 
the new governments may be worse 
than the practice of the old ; but the es- 
tablished principles are better. 

IJ. But, not only the people, the 
princes also of Europe languish under 
the shackles of the ancient institutions. 
The princes of Europe suffer so much 
from the aristocracy and the priesthood, 
and are checked and thwarted by so 
many, and, at this time, so idle corpo- 
rate privileges, that the exercise of 
their natural functions is more than 
half prevented. How deeply the king 
of Sweden has felt this, we see in the 
revolution of Swedish Pomerania; how 
anxious Austria is to free herself, we 
learn from the proposed revolution in 
the government of Hungary. But, on 
the danger of these revolutions, danger- 
ous always, but especially when pro- 


ceeding trom established governments, : 


J have already touched. It is not only 
that he who begins innovation cannot 
calculate upon where it will end, but 
that, as I have said, ancient masters 
begin it under peculiar disadvantages. 
Weare commonly disgusted by achange 
of system, in those to whom we are ac- 
customed ; but, with new faces, we find 
pleasure in new manners.—Nor is this 
. all. There is danger from without, as 
well as from within. Every change 
makes two classes of discontented men ; 
those who object to the change itself, 
and those who object to all change what- 
ever. Now, to these two classes, an 
enemy, like France, addresses itself ; 
it foments their passions, it raises them 
against their government; and, afterthis, 
a sovereign is told, that his own impru- 
dence destroyed him. It will be thus, 
if the king of Sweden should lose Po- 
merania, the plundering of the privi- 
leges of which is described, by French 
politicians, as the only fruit of his ar- 
maments; and it will be thus, if Aus- 
tria should lose the crown of Hungary, 
where her measures will no doubt be 
vilified by France, but where she is ef- 
fecting what, alone, applied to all her 
dominions, can retrieve and save her; 
can give her means and strength to 
cope with France, the government of 
which labours under no similar difficul- 
ties. l 
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There remains to be mentioned 
still another source of French prosperi- 
ty, and this is, the high state of the arts, 
in France, and even their anxious appli- 
cation to the purposes of political am- 
bition. They give her power, and they 
give her reputation. | 

Such, then, and so assisted, is the 
enemy of the liberties of all mankind. 
We too are threatened; for who is there 
that is not? and where shall we look for 
defence, but in the resources of Great 
Britain? She, as I have before assert- 
ed, posscsses power equal, though 
not homogeneous, with that of France; 
and she bids fair to last—as long as 
France can last. 

Great Britain is our only hope. Shall 
we expect any thing from a fourth co- 
alition ? Nothing, save the increase of 
the French empire. Will Prussia, 
humbled by her villany, or Russia, 
humbled by defeat, will either or both 
of these, with Sweden to help, deliver 
Europe? While they are assembling 
on the frontiers, and collecting maga- 
zines, Napoleon, wisely and justifiably, 
will throw himself into Vienna, and 


give the final blow to Austria; wisely, 


because he may thus appal his enemies, 
and justifiably, because, in the event of 
his defeat, Austria will infallibly join 
the allies. Europe, perhaps, must be 
delivered by events of-which no germ is 
yet to be discerned ; but, be it deliver- 
ed when it may, it must be the work of _ 
one man or of one people, and never of 
a coalition. s 

Great Britain is our only hope. But 
for her, what would be the bounds to 
the humiliations and injuries that we 
must at this moment submit to? Let 
it not be supposed, that, in conceiving 
the possible reduction of the United 
States beneath the sceptre of Napoleon, 
I allude only to the conquest of the 
country by force of arms. Warfare of 
this kind the Americans would easily 
face ; but Napoleon has surer means. 
He works by emissaries, accredited.and 
unaccredited. He would harrass us with 
vexatious demands; and, if these were 
refused, he would speedily render.the 
government odious to the people; if 
they were granted, his conquest: would 
be complete. He would subdue us, not 
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by foreign levy, but by domestic trea- 
son. 

Against this calamity, let me again 
repeat it, Great Britain, in our present 
situation, and in the present situation 
of the world, is our only hope. With 
her, Freedom makes a stand ; but, let 
her be surrendered, and where shali it 
make a second? Not on the shore of the 
Atlantic, nor on the bank of the- Mis- 
sissippi, nor chin-deep in the Pacific. 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


[CuMBERLAND, during his mission to the 
Court of Spain, had frequent opportuni- 
ties to see what was most remarkable in 
that romantic country. But he appears to 
have been more studious of the character 
and manners, than of the landscapes of 
the country. His description of the per- 
son and talents of Tiranna, a gipsy 
actress, of powers almost supernatural, 
will doubtless please our readers. ] 

I was not often tempted to the The- 
atre, which was small, dark, ill furnished 
and ill attended; yet when the celebrated 
tragic actress known by the name of 
Tiranna, played, it was a treat, which 

I should suppose’ no other stage then in 

Europe could compare with. That 

extraordinary woman, whose real name 

I do not remember, and whose real 

origin cannot be traced, till it is settled 

from what particular people we are to 
derive.the outcast race of gipsies, was 
not less formed to strike beholders with 
the beauty and commanding majesty 
of her person, than to astonish all that 
heard her, by the powers that nature and 
art had combined to bestow. My friend, 

Count Pietra Santa, who had honourable 

access to this great stage heroine, inti- 

mated to her the’very high expectation 


I had formed of her performances, and | 


the eager desire I had to see her in one 
of her capital characters, telling her, 
at the same time, that I had been a 
writer for the stage in my own coun- 
try : in consequence of this intimation, 
she sent me word that I should have 
notice from her when she wished me 
to come to the theatre; till when, she 
desired I would not present myself in 
my box upon any night, though her 
name might be in the bill; for it was 
only when she liked her part, and was 


s 
4 
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in the humour to play well, that she 
wished me to be present. 

In obedience to her message, I wait- 
ed several days, and at last received the 
looked-for summons. I had not been 
many minutes in the Theatre before 
she senta mandate to me to go home; 
for that she was in no disposition that 
evening for playing well, and should 
neither do justice to her own talents 
nor to my expectations: I instantly 
obeyed this whimsical injunction, know- 
ing it to be so perfectly in character - 
with the capricious humour of this tribe. 
When something more than a week had 
passed, I was again invited to the The- 
atre, and permitted to set out the whole 
representation. I had not then enough 
of the language to understand much 
more than the incidents and action of 
the play, which was of the deepest cast 
of Tragedy ; for, in the course of the 
plot, she murdered her infant children, 
and exhibited them dead on the stage, 
lying on each side of her, while she, sit- 
ting on the bare floor, between them 
(her attitude, action, features, tones, 
defying all description) presented such 
a high wrought picture of hysteric 
phrenzy, laughing wild amid severcat 
woe, as placed her in my judgment at 
the very summit of her art; in fact, 
I have no conception that the powers of 
acting can be carried higher ; and such 
was the effect upon the audience that, 
whilst the spectators in the pit, having 


‘caught a kind of sympathetic phrenzy 


from the scene, were rising up in a tu- 
multuous manner, the word was given 
out by authority for letting fall the cur- 
tain, and ìà catastrophe, probably too se- 
rious for exhibition, was not allowed to 
be completed. 

A few minutes had elapsed when this 
wonderful creature, led in by Pietra 
Santa, entered my box; the artificial 
paleness of her cheeks, her eyes which 
she had dyed of a bright vermilion 
round the edges of the lids, her fair 
arms bare to the shoulders,the wild mag- 
nificence of her attire, and the profu- 
sion of her dishevelled locks, glossy 
black as the plumage of the raven, gave 
her the appearance of something so 
more than human, such a Sybil, such an 
imaginary being, so awful, so impres- 
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sive, that my blood chilled as she ap- 
proached me, not to ask but to claim my 
applause, demanding of me if I had 
ever seen any actress that could be 


compared with her in my own or any- 


other country. “ I was determined,” 
« she said,” to exert myself for you 
this night; and if the sensibility of the 
audience would have suffered me to 
have concluded the scene, I should 
have convinced you that I do not boast 
of my own performances without rea- 
son. 

The allowances which the Spanish 
Theatre could afford to make to its per- 
formers were so very moderate that I 
should doubt if the whole year’s salary 
' of the Tiranna would have more than 
paid for the magnificent dress, in which 
she then appeared; but this and all 


' other charges appertaining to her es- | 


tablishment were defrayed from the 
coffers of the Duke of Osuna, a gran- 


dee of the first class, and commander of 


the Spanish guards. This noble person 
found it indispensably necessary for his 
honour to have the finest woman in 
Spain upon his pension, but by no 
means necessary to be acquainted with 
her; andat the very time of which I 
am now speaking, Pietra Santa seri- 
ously assured me that his excellency 
had indeed paid large sums to her or- 
der, but had never once visited, or even 
seen her. He told me, at the same 


time, that he had lately taken upon 


himself to remonstrate upon this want 
of curiosity, and having suggested to his 
excellency how possible it was for him 
to order his equipage to the door and 
permit him to introduce Ten to this 
fair creature, whom he knew only by re- 
port and the bills she had drawn upon 
his treasurer, the Duke graciously con- 
sented to my friend’s proposal,and actu- 
ally set out with him for the gallant 
purpose of taking a cup of chocolate 
with his hitherto invisible mistress, 
who had notice given her of the in- 
tended visit. The distance from the 
house of the grandee to the apartment 
of the gipsy was not great, but the 
lulling motion of the state-coach and 
the softness of the velvet cushions had 
rocked his excellency into so sound a 


nap, that when his equipage stopped 
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at the lady’s door, there was not one of 
his retinue bold enough to undertake 
the invidious office of troubling his re- 
pose, The consequence was, that after 
a proper time was passed upon the halt 
for this brave commander to have wa- 
ked, had nature so ordained it, the 
coach wheeled round, and his excel- 
lency, having slept away his curiosity, 
had not, at the time when I left Ma- 
drid, ever cast his eyes upon the person 
of the incomparable Tiranna. Itake 
for granted my friend Pietra Santa 
drank the chocolate, and his excellency 
enjoyed the nap. I will only add, in 
confirmation of my anecdote, that the 
good Abbé Curtis, who had the honour 
of having educated this illustrious 
sleeper, verified the fact. 


For the Port Folio. 
Mr. Oldschool, 


The elegant ballad, which is the sub- 


ject of encomium in your 39th nun- 


ber, was written by an itinerant player, 
of the name of CoLLiıNs, and introduced 
by him into a species of entertainment 
to which he gave the title of “ Collins’ 
Evening Brush for rubbing off the rust 
of Care.” He sang it always in charac- 
ter; and though I was at that time ve- 
ry young, the sentiments of this song; 

and his manner of uttering them, made 

an impression upon my mind which to 

this day I cannot recollect without ple 

sure. I procured, at the time alluded 
to, a copy of his “ Blind Belisarus, 

which I left on the other side the At 
lantic: but the exact words are fasten- 
ed upon my memory; and I herewith 
send you the song as it originally came 
from the author. You will find the va- 
riations considerable, and the beautles 
more numerous than in that which bas 
appeared in the Port Folio. I had al- 
most forgotten to mention to you that 
this Collins is the author of “ The 


Golden Days of Good Queen Bess,” it 


England a very popular ballad. 
Jonn YORKSHIRE. 


& Date Obolum Belisario.” 


O Fortune, how strangely thy gifts are + 
warded! Sees 
How much, to thy shame, thy caprice 1 
recorded ! 
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Since the wise, great and good, of thy frowns. 
seldom ’scape any : 
Witness blind Belisarius, who begg’d for a 


ħalfpenny. 
Te Date obolum Belisario. 


He whose fame for true valour was spread 
far and wide, sir, 
In whom none——but his country—his praise 
e’er denied, sir, 
By his poor faithful dog was through Rome's 
. _ city ed, sin, - ; 
With one foot in the grave—forc’d to beg 
. for his bread, sir. 
Date obolum Belisario. 


“AB a young Roman knight was by chance 

„passing by, sir, 

The old soldier’s appearance at once caught 
his eye, sir; i 

And his purse in his helmet he dropt with 
a tear, sir, 

Whilst the veteran’s sad story attracted his 
ear, sir. - 

, Date obolum Belisario. 


« I have fought, I have bled, I have con- 

quer’d for Rome, sir; - 

I have crown’d her with laurels that for ages 
will bloom, sir; 

From her foes’ harsh dominion I’ve raised 
her to power ; 

I espous’d her for life, and disgrace is my 
dower. 

~ Date obolum Belisario. 


*¢ I no soldiers e’er risk’d by attacking at 
random, 
Nor vict’ry’insur’d with a nil desherandum ! 
But, whenever I fought, I made both friend 
. and foe know 
That all my design was pro publico bono. 
Date-obolum Belisario. 


s I no colonies lost by attempts to enslave 
7em 
Nor‘of Roman’ s free rights, eyer strove ta 
-bereave ’em; 
Nor, to bow down their necks to my pride 
` < or my pleasure, 
Have an empire dismember’d, or squander’d 
its treasure. 
Date obolum Beligario. 


« Nor. yet, to enrich or ennoble myself, 

sir, 

Have my motives been tarnish’d by base 
views of pelf, sir, 

For such sordid FROED Pve so far been 
from carvin 

Blind and old, Pve no choice—but of beg- 
ging or starving. 

Date obolum Belisario. 

_ § Now if hero or statesmen should hear 

his relation, 


Whese deeds have still, been for the. ene of. 
` the nation, 
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Who, though feeble and. blind, should. like 


me grope his way, sir, 
The bright sun-beams of virtue will tua 


night to day, sir. 
Date obolum Belisario. 


« But if, wanting that light, at the close 

of life’s spark, sir, 

He at length comes to take the great “leap 
in the dark,” sir, 

He may wish, while ‘his friends wring their 
hands round. his bed, sir, 

That, like blind Belisarius, he ’d begg’d for 
his bread, sir. 

Date obotum Belisario. 


New-York, Oct. 22, 1806. _ 


Cae ` 


AFFECTATION. 


_ Of all the borrowed varieties of cha- 
racter, under which human weakness 
chooses to cloak its ignorance, an af- 
fectation of learning seems to fit it 
with the worst.grace .And nothing of- 
fends a man of taste sooner than to hear 
pronunciation and delivery mangled as 


-it is in the mouths of those people wha 


affect the language of good breeding, 
without knowing what constitutes it. A 
man may have a tolerable idea of good 
language from books, but he must have 
a thorough acquaintance with the coms 
mon talk of good company, before he 
can deliver himself with ease and ele- 
gance on every. occasion. Affectation 
belongs to the pedant, the clown, and 
the “ travell’d fool ;” a civil well bred, 
man scorns, to be guilty of such vulgar 
meanness. An affected beauty never 


‘creates admirers; so it is with the gen- 


tleman and the scholar. Good breed, 


‘ing is no. barrowed species of, cha- 


racter, it is a native simplicity and 
elegance; the man with all his fa- 
culties at perfect command. People 
the most guilty of this ridiculous and 
vulgar error are those. whose educa- 
tion and calling haye deprived them of 
every fashionable benefit; those who 
have been ranked with servants, illite« 
rate and clownish. They. hear the lan- 
guage of their superiors, and attempt. 


‘to imitate it: and I-.assure you, Mr. 


Editor, that I am never more com- 
pletely wretched than when doomed to 
hear the braying of those civil jack-as- 
ses. They. possess, indeed, one strik- 


‘Ing property, aod ‘that isa facility of 
t. 
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coining new words and expressions, in 
violation of every rule of pronunciation 
and syntax whatever. To be long in 
- company, with one of these curious be- 
ings, a person either ought to have no 
ears at all, or to possess the stoic pati- 
ence: of Socrates ; for-it requires a lar- 
ger portion. of good nature to bear with 
it, on every occasion, than what gene- 
rally falls to the common lot of men. 
Now, as I am getting pretty well into 
my subject, I shall endeavour to illus- 
trate it with a circumstance which took 
place a few days since. ° 

During a ride in the stage coach, be- 
tween here and the city of New-York, 
we had a character of this disagreeable 
Stamp in company. Our would-be eru- 
dite, and, as it seems, “ travell’d fool,” 
was endowed with an excellent memo- 
ry and loquacious tongue. He could 
repeat many anecdotes of Jarned men 
of vast responsibility and authenticated 
eddycation, &c. Indeed, I was some 
time at a loss whether to pronounce 
him most fool or knave. However, as 
I am somewhat reserved in my habits, 
and not seeming at all inclined to take 
the trouble of translating his: nonsense 
into English, I very deliberately bent 
my head forward to my knee, to, dis- 


engage his attention, ‘by pretending to 


fall asleep. But our companion was 
not the less talkative ; while he had-any 
one to listen, he was determined not to 
be silent. -We were entertained with 
a history of his adventures in England, 
Ireland, France, and ‘Italy. He gave 
us very fathetic accounts of furren lar- 
nin, of geography. built on supfifrustiti- 
ons ; told us how he got his information 
af the mest. grandest wonders of nater; 
&c. and related many particulars attend- 
ing the misfortunate death of the late 
king of France. The simpleton conti- 

nued his rant in a tone of the pertest 
= vivacity, and was incapable of correc- 


tion, either in point of fact or mode | 


of expression. At length I whispered 
to my companion that it would. be ad- 
viseable to heave him overboard, for 
murdering ‘English, as'it was clear 
enough that this was the language he 
he meant to deal in. Ts 

I am well assured that if these ig- 
norant coxcombs could see. their fault 
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in its true colours, they would never 
make use of their “ Aigh-flown” medley 
which they render into complete non- 
sense. A man is not despised because 
he is illiterate. It is the corruption of 
his heart and prostituted abilities which 
make him the object of contempt. 
The writer of these remarks is well 
acquainted with’ a character who acts 
a very conspicuous figure in the lite. 
rary world, and who, nevertheless, is 
ridiculed in almost every company for 
his affectation to appear more than usu- 
ally well bred. The same person, too, 
is very apt to criticise affected airs in 
others, but cannot correct his own. 
The reason is obvious enough. When 
we depart from the native simplicity of 
our manners, we appear ridiculous. I 
have seen a countryman excite the n- 
sibles of a lady by dropping a very 
handsome courtesy before her. Inall 
cases borrowed, airs, carriage, and 
modes of speech foreign to our every- 
day custom, are liable to be awkwardly 
executed whenever we attémpt them. 
Common sense, the good sense of man- 
kind, should be the regulator of our 
actions, and while we pursue its dic- 
tates, we shall beat the common track 
of humanity with prudence, and con- 
summate our social career, under the 
auspices of well-pleased society. 
Arma MATER. 


rion 


NUPTIAL. | 


Married, at Baltimore, on Thursday 


Evening, the’ 30th October, by the Rev. 
Mr. Inglis, Jonathan Meredith, jun. 
Esq. late of Philadelphia, to Miss Han- 
nah Haslett, Niece of George Salmon, 
Esq. President of the Bank of Balti- 
more. ee 
VARIETY. 
© Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; 


o, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD 


Toa rare accident we are. indebted 


for the following song, which is justly 
celebrated among the convivial circles 
of England. The second stanza exh 
bits a brilliant proof of the-author's §* 
nius. ; : 
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Captain. Morris’s celebrated Drinking Song, 
«© And this I think’s a reason fair to fill my. 
glass again.” Sung by Mr. Dignum, Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Munden. 


(Never before published.) 


Ive oft been ask’d by prosing souls,, 
And men of sober tongue, 7 
What joys there are in draining bowls, 
And tippling all night long ; 
But though these cautious Knaves I scorn, 
For once J’ll not disdain , 
To tell them why I drink till morn, 
And. fill my glass. again. 


‘Tis by the glow my bumper gives, 
Life’s picture’s mellow made; 

The fading lights then brightly live, 
And softly sinks the shade. 

Some happier tint still rises there, 
With every drop I drain, 

And that I think’s a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 


My muse too, when her wings are dry, | 
No frolic flights will take ; 

But round the bowl he’ll sip and fly, 
Like swallows round a lake: 


Then, if the nymphs will have their share, — 


Before they bless the swain ; 
Why that I think’s a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 


In life Pve rung all changes through, 
Run every pleasure down, 

’Mid each extreme of folly too, 
_And lived with half the town ; 

For me there’s nothing new of rare, 
Till wine deceives my brain ; 

And that I think’s a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. © 


There’s many a lad I knew is dead,. 
And many a lass grown old ;. 

And as the lesson strikes my head, | 
My weary heart grows cold; 

But wine awhile drives off Despair, 
And bids gay Hope remain, 

Why that I think’s a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 


E find too, when I stint my glass, 
And sit with sober air, 
I’m prosed by some dull reasoning ass, 
Who treads the path of care. 
Or, harder still, I’m doom’d to bear 
Some coxcomb’s fribbling strain ; 
And that I’m sure’s a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 


Though hipp’d and vex’d at England’s fate, 
“In these convulsive days, 

I can’t endure the ruin’d state 
My sober eye surveys. 

But through the bottle’s dazzling glare, 
The gloom is seen less plain; 

And that I think’s a reason fair, 
To & my glass again. 
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But now I'll telt, to end my song, ` 
At what I most repine ; os 

This war has been as other wars, ja 
No friend to good Port Wine: 

For Port, they say,. will soon be rare. 
As juice of France and Spain, 

And that I think’s a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 


In the following quaint stanzas, the 
curious reader will find sound .philoso~ 
phy and easy poetry. 

My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far excels ali earthly bliss, - 

That God or Nature hath assign’d. . 
Tho’ much I want that most would have,. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
Content F live, this is my stay; 

I seek no more than may suffice : 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

‘Look what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with that my mind. doth bring. 


> 


I sce how Plenty surfeits oft, 


And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as set aloft, 

Mishap doth threaten most of all, 
These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 
Such cares my mind could never. bear. 

No force to win a victory, 

No wily wit to salve a sore, _ 

No shape to win a lover’s eye. 

To none of these I yield as thrall, 


No princely pomp, nor wealthy store,. 
+ 


For why? my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still-they crave; 

-I little have, yet seek no more; 

They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I lend; they give, I live. 


‘FE laugh not at another’s loss; _ 


I grudge not at another’s gain ; 
No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brook that is another’s bane. 
I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend, 
Į loathe not life, nor dread my end. 
My wealth is health, and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clear, my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I. 
I joy not in no earthly bliss ; 
I weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw ; 
For care, I care not what care is ; 
I fear not Fortune’s fatal law. 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beauty bright, or force of love. 
I wish but what I have at will; 
I wander not to seek for more ; 
I like the plain, I climb no hill, 
In greatest storms I sit on shore,. 


+ 
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And laugh atthem that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again. 
I kiss not, where I wish to kill; 
I feign not love where most I hate ; 
I break:no sleep to win my will, 
I wait not at the mighty’s gate ; 
I scorn no poor, I fear no rich; 
I feel no want, nor have too much. 
Ne court, ne cash, I like ne coach; 
‘Extremes aré counted worst of all; — 
The golden mean betwixt them both. 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall. ` 
This is my choice: for why? I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 


Ina very well written book, the Devil 
upon two sticks in England, Asmodeo, 
the: subtle Demon, whose origin we 
find in Lé Sage, thus alludes to the mur- 
der of Charles I. 

‘When they came to Whitehall, that 
superb building, says the Demon, is 
part of a royal palace, and remarkable 
for having been the Theatre of one of 
the most striking events of modern his- 
tory. Ona scaffold in the front of this 
building, Charles the First, an unfortu- 
nate sovereign of this country, was doom- 
ed to lose his head by the hands of a 
public executioner, and on the condem- 
nation of a self created tribunal of his 
own subjects. It is called the Banquet- 
ting-house ; and did, indeed, produce am 
unexpected feast to glut the republican 
zealots of the last century. I must now 
claim your attention, said Asmodeus, to 
that little man, dressed in blue, who 

looks up so attentively to the building, 
and, pulling off his hat, makes a most 
reverential obeisance as he passes. I 
presume; said Don Cleofas, he is some 
great admirer of architectural beauty ; 
-and it is in this manner without doubt 
that he manifests his veneration for a 
chef ad’ euvre in his favourite science. It 
was impossible for you to guess, unless 
you were inspired, that this *si/ly man 
is nothing more than a zealous republi- 
can, who offers this mark of respect to 
the edifice before us, whenever he pass- 


* Though the Devil is usually considered 
the Father of lies, in this instance his asser- 
tion is the very echo of truth; and the Demon 
with a degree of acuteness, such as might be 
expected from the received opinions of his 
genius and sagaeity, declairs that a fool afd 
aealous republitan_are synonymous terms. _ 

Note by the Editor; 
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es it, because it was the ecene-of a'royat 


execution. He is a tradesman of this 


city, who fancies himself a very pro- 
found politician. : Though he would not 


scruple to tread on the neck of a King, 


he does not discover the least delicacy 
when an occasion offers, in charging 


home on the purses of his subjects. But 


this isnotall. . The fine equestrian sta- 


tue. just before us is a representation of 
the unhappy monarch we have already 
mentioned. And that is an object, in- 
terrupted Don Cteofas, which the #zrłe 
republican tradesman would, I suppose,’ 
avoid with the utmost precaution. By 
no means, answered the Demon ; for he 
has more than once risqued a fractured 
limb from the passing carriage, in order 
to discharge his rheum upon the pedes- 
tal. l 


Whatever quarter of the globe we 
come to, we shall find new reasons .to be 
satisfied with Europe. Its rivers fur- 
nish all the plenty of the African stream 
without its inundation; they have all 
the coolness of the Polar rivulet witha 
more constant supply. They may 
want the terrible magnificence of huge 
cataracts, or extensive lakes, but’ they 
are more navigable and more transpa- 
rent; though less deep and rapid than 


the rivers of the torid zone, they are 


more manageable, and only wait the 

will of man to take their division. The 

rivers of the torrid zohe, like the mo- 

narchs of the country, rule with des- 

potic tyranny, profuse in their bounties 
and ungovernable in their rage. The 
rivers of Europe,, like the kings, are 
the friends and not the oppressors of 
the people; bounded by. known li- 
mits, abridged in the power of doing ill, 
directed by human sagacity, and anly. at 
fredom to distribute plenty and happi- 
ness. 


Boileau used frequently to assert in 
conversation that the sorrows, com- 
plaints, miseries, joys, &c.of love would 
afford the best materials for comedy, 
for that love was a passion would reduce 
its votaries of both sexes to a second 
state. of infancy,. He „used. to repeat. 
some lines:out of plays; in which love 
had borne too much share; this recitél 


of. 
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he rendered: more ludicrous by his in- 
fantine manner of pronouncing these 
amorous passages. = 


. Boileau was in company with some 
ladies, when the conversation turned 
on the conquest of Mons, by Lewis 
XIV.. The poet at his departure was 
vehemently pressed by one of the la- 
dies :to compose two distichs on the ta- 
king of Mons. He complied with her 
request by the following verses. - 


Mons étoit, disoit-on, pucelle, 

Qun Roi gardoit, avec le dernieg soin; 
‘Louis le. Grand en eut besoin— 

Mons se rendit; vous auriez fait comme elle. 


Imitated. 


Mons, like g lovely favourite maid, 
Safe under royal eyes protected ; 

Till Louis, of immortal fame, 

. The taking of the town projected : 

And soon the citadel obey’d ; 


You, madam, would have done the same. . 


The oration, which Boileau delivered 
upon his being chosen. into the Royal 
Academy at Paris, did the author no 
credit, and produced the following lam- 
poon. 

Boileau nous dit, dans son écrit, 
Qu’il nest pas né pour l’eloquence ; 
Hine djt pas ce qu'il en pense : | 
. Mais je pense ce qu’il en dit. 
When Boileau modestly confesses 

In eloquence he does not shine, . 

Not his own judgment he expresses, 
But very fairly tells you mine. 


M. Barbin, whom Boileau employed 
as his bookseller, one day invited the 
poet to his country house, of which, 
though the rooms were very small, 
Barbin was very proud. After dinner, 
the pompous tradesman shewed the Sa- 
firist his garden, which, in proportion, 
was as small as his house. Holla, cried 
the Bard aloud to his coachman, put to 
the horses—Do not be in a hurry, said 
the host; where are you going, my 
Sir? I am going, replied Boileau, 

to get a little frésh air at Parts.. ` 


. During Boileau’s last sickness a per- 
son begged leave to read to him a new 


tragedy; the Satirist listened to the : 


two first scenes, and then exclaimed, 


why do you wish to hasten my end? | 
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‘Boileau one-day metthe servant of his 


friend, who had been long and fre- 
‘quently afflicted with the gout. On en- 


quiring how his master was, whom he 


knew to be of an irritable temper, the 


valet replied that his master was then 
under a fit of his old complaint. He 
swears a good deal then, observed the 
poet. QO yes, Sir, said the servant, with 


‘simplicity, it is the only comfort poor 


master has in his illness. 


The man of great genius is the first 
person to discover his own faults, and 
the. last to-pardon them.. Of all the 


criticisms, observed Botleau one days 


which hurt me the most, are those 
which my own judgment makes on my 
own works. 


- The earth is-in continual change: 
Its internal] fires, the:deviation of its ri- 
vers, and the falling of its mountains, 
are daily altering its surface; and Geo- 
graphy can scarcely recollect the lakes 
and the valleys that history once des- 
cribed. : 


France has been renowned for polite- 
ness before all traces of politeness as 
well as humanity were -banished from 
the nation. I have heard it remarked 
however, says Dr. Moore, by-some who 
have had opportunities of comparing 
the characters of the various nations of 
Europe, that though Frenchmen were 
more polite than their neighbours by 
art, yet they were less so by nature, 
owing to an impetuosity ef tempera- 
ment, which, on the shadow of provoca- 
tion, makes them forget restraints of 
every kind and hurries into impruden- 
cies ‘and difficulties from which every 
submission and adulation cannot extri- 
cate them.” SB ee 
j o- 


A SENSIBLE REASONER.. - 


A Traveller: expressed. his ‘surprise 
to an inhabitant of Lisbon that they 
should have ventured to raise their 
houses to such a height in a town so 
lately overthrown by an earthquake- 

_. it is because it has been so lately 
overthrown, he replied, that we venture; 
for as other capitals in Europe deserve 
dn earthquake as much as Lisbon, it is 


£ 
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reasonable to believe that they all will 
be overthrown in their turn, according 
to their deserts; and, of course, it will 
be a Jong time before it comes round to 
Lisbon again. 


A young Oxonian (who had an insu- 

rable aversion for opening a book be- 
cause he had been obliged to read so 
much at school) was assured by his tu- 
tor at Oxford that our most refined plea- 
sure and the most permanent happiness 
of life proceeded from our ideas; but 
that they were not innate. 


I am sorry for it, replied the young | 


Oxonian ; for if they had we should not 
have been put to the trouble of reading 
for them. 


The transmigration of souls, says the 
sprightly Goldsmith, is no doubt false 
and whimsical; but nothing can be 
more certain than the transmigration of 
bodies: the spoils of the meanest rep- 
tile may go to the formation ofa prince, 
and, on the contrary, as the poet has it, 
the body of Cæsar may be employed in 
stopping a beer barrel. 


Our progress in the ee of 
nature is slow, and it is a mortifying 
consideration that we are hitherto more 
indebted for success to chance than to 
industry. 


Copied from a provincia] print—Mar- 
ried, a few days ago, Mr. Simmons toa 
lady whose name has been szs/aid. 


A barber at Portsea has the follow- 
ing curious inscription over his door: 
—‘ Chins operated upon without lace- 
ration, or incision, by Simon Fraser, 
shaver to the Philanthropic society.” 


Taxation is confessedly one of the 
most difficult branches of Administra- 
tion, to know the exact weight of im- 
post that every subject will bear—The 
Arabian proverb, in ‘allusion to this, 
says, “ it was the Camels hair that broke 
the Elephants back,” 


Cooke is very indifferent about his 
benefit, as he never fails to have a bump- 
er. He has, however, for some time 
past, been studying the part of Sir Toby 
Belch and the Drunkard. ; 


‘his picture of Florence. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 


The scholar and gentleman to whom 


we are indebted for letters from Italy, a 


country so powerful in its claims upon. 
every liberal and inquisitive mind, is 


‘most gratefully thanked for the pleasure 


and instruction we have derived from 
This picture 
is not less pleasing to the public than 


to ourselves, and, to continue the allu- 


sion, we hope that the exhibition may 
not suddenly cease. 


The pcetry ‘of L. is too much in the 
style of Crambo. He wings his flight 
only in the middle region. He does not 
fly 


 Maæonii carminis alite. 


The politics.and pursuits of Gracchus 
are not at all to our taste. He is en; 
gaged in the pursuit of a phantom ; un- 
happy that wretch who courts the dra 
popularity. 

Nescius aurz 
Fallacis! Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites. 


H. is kindly received. 
A. B. is well approved. 


Q. is not destitute of ingenuity, but 
his Satire is too malignant and per- 
sonal. | 


We shall advert to the hint of Scru- 
tator. 


C. shall not find us inattentive to his 


deserts. 

He with a hundred arts refin’d, ` 
Shall stretch his conquests over half his kind; 
To him each riva? shall submit, i 
Make but his riches equal to his wit. 


The ingenious writer and sensible 
politician who. styles himself * Ceru- 
MELLA,” is very respectfully informed, 
that a review of his valuable pamphlet 
will very ac | appear in the Port 
Folio. 


The amiable and ‘elegant translator 


of the third Satire of Juvenal and the 


author of many other meritorious pie- 
ces of poetry will soon, we hope, ‘have 
reason to acknowledge that we are not 
blind to his literary talents, nor deaf to. 
the yoice.of friendship. =. . -. 


Cd 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 

Mr. O.pscuHool, ares 

I have casually met with a little volume 
of posthumous poems, from the pen of an 
extraordinary youth, by the name of Spierin. 
He was a native of the state of New-York. 
His father was professionally a clergyman, 
and pursued the business of instruction for 
many years after his arrival in this coun- 
try. Soon after the birth of this, his eldest 
and only boy, he removed to South Carolina. 
He took the education of his son into his 
hands, and was the only instructor he ever 
had. The. progress of George was singu- 
iarly and prematurely brilliant. At the age 
of 7, he read Czsar’s Commentaries, and 
before he had attained his ninth year, he 
compleated the works of Horace. From 
his earliest infancy, he took no delight in the 
sports of his youthful companions, and he 
was often known to steal from their pas- 
times, to wander with a friend, and listen 
to the stories of the Iliad. ‘* He possessed,” 


says his. biographer, ‘‘ a dignity of demea- f 
7 a A eae) . Loud notes of ardour shook thy frame, 


nor, and anenergy of character, which com- 


manded the respect and admiration of all } 


, ‘But when I view’d the orphan boy, 
of the law, promising to have become one f 


who knew him.” He died while in the study 
of the brighest gems in the regalia of Jus- 
8 months, he was committed to the tomb. 


fever; and was interred on Sullivan’s Island, 
opposite the city of Charleston. 

By his *‘ Eliza’s Grave,” a chaste effort 
of taste and sensibility, the following trifle 
was occasioned. It is the humble offering 
of a younger and a ruder minstrel, to 


THE TOMB OF GENIUS. 


Where the chilling north wind howls, 
Where the weeds so wildly wave, 
Mourn’d by the weeping willow, 
‘ Wash’d by the beating billow, 
Lies the youthful poet’s grave. 


Beneath yon little eminence, 
Mark’d by the grass green turf, 
-The winding sheet his form encloses, 
On the cold stone his head reposes,_ . 
And.near him foams the troubled surf. — 


«¢ Roars around its base the ocean,” 

Pensive sleeps the moonbeam there, 
Naiads love to wreath his urn, 
Dryads thither hie to mourn, 

And fairies’ wild-notes melt in air! 


O’er. his tomb the village virgins 
Love to drop the tribute tear, 

Stealing from the alleys round, 

Soft they tread the hallow’d ground, - 
And weave the wild-flow’r chaplet there. - 


By the cold earth mantled, 
Peaceful sleeps he here alone, — 
Cold and lifeless lies his form, 
Batters on his grave the storm, 
Silent now his tuneful numbers, 
Here the son of genius slumbers, 
—Stranger! mark his burial stone !— 
TO MY HARP. 
For Sept. 4th, 1806. 


One year, sweet friend, has roll’d away, 
Since first in school we met ; 

I’ve tun’d thee almost ev’ry day, 

Now to a dirge, and now a roundelay, 
And am not weary yet. 

When little joys would intervene, 
The faithful night of woes, 

Thy lay would hail the hour serene ; 
And gild it as it rose. __ 

And then thy notes would warble glee, 
But transient was the guile, f 

For tears were far more sweet to me 
Than pleasure’s wanton smile. 

And when Columbia’s goddess came, 
And fann’d the patriot fire, 


And harsher sounds of ire. 


The victim sad of wars, 


. I curs’d this fury to destroy— 
tice.. At the early age of 16 years, and f 


This bloody-handed Mars. 


he _ And when I saw the weeping maid, 
He fell a victim to the ravages of the yellow | 


. Where cold her youthful love was laid ; 


Beside the gloomy bier, - 


I gave—’twas nought—a tear. 


Sometime beneath the hill alone, 


While shed the dews of ev’n, 


Thy chords would seize.a rapturous tone, 


My soul would wing to heav’n, 

One year, sweet friend, has rall’d away, 
“A year of pensive grief, g 

I sigh’d and thrumm’d the plaintive lay, 
And scarcely wish’d relief. 

When first.my fingers touch’d the strings, 


- > 


Tho’ natively and rude, 


.I warbled from a sweeter spring ; 


*T was love and gratitude. 

And oft did friendship lend the fire ; 
O Raymond, ’twas to thee, 

Forever shall the theme inspire, 
*Tis unison with me. 

How oft, my Raymond, have we stray’d 
The verdant vales among, 

Or ’neath the mountain forests shade, 
In happy concert sung. m 

Then life appear’d a varied field, 
Where thornless roses grew, 

And ruder blasts to Zephyrs quell’d, 
In gentle measures blew. 


Tho’ often rugged rocks were seen, —_. 
And barrens pain’d the sight ; 
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Yet still a path I saw between, 
To lead the tray’ler right. 
And on the flowery rode afar, 
Rose pleasure’s golden dome, 
Hope guided like the polar star, 
And beckon’d me to come. 
My limbs were agile then.and light, 
I bounded like the fawn, 
But ah! the’flower has met.its blight: 
_ The.eve has met the morn. 


Now wan consumption’s icy hand, 
Has grasp’d the vital seat ; 
Adieu the joys which fancy plann’d, 
When vigorous and fleet. 
And must the flow’r of bright sixteen 
Be cropt and rotting low? 
All fail alike, the brown and green, 
For God hath will’d it so. 
Methinks a whispering spirit says; 
(A voice we all must hear) 
« Short is the remnant of thy days, 
“ Thy hour is drawing near. $ 
«© Groan not when life’s frail thread shall 


serve, 


« Nor loathe the house of clay ; ae 


‘© The prophets, do they live for ever ? 
s Our fathers, where are they ? 


A little while Pll tune thy strings, 
My parting hymn below, 
Then bid adieu to earthly things, 
To wretchedness and wo. 
Then shall this vital spark of fire, 
Wing to a bright abode, 
And thou shalt rise a sweeter lyre, 
To glorify my God. 
One year, sweet friend, has journey’d by, 
And left us still below : 
But the next autumn’s sober eyè —=— - 
May wander o’er the green mound where 
-we lie, - . 
The resting place of wo. 
. CARLOS.. 
‘TO THE EOLIAN HARP. 
Plaintive trembler, wild and airy, 
What sweet minstrel of the sky, 
What light sylph, or wandering fairy, 
Sweeps the notes ‘of melody. 


O'er his downy pinions riding, - 
Zephyrus wantons, deftly round ; 

O’er thy chords, enraptured gilding, 
Breathes the pensive soothing sound. 

Now he thrills a sweet revival, | 
Sighing wild Eolian lay : 

Now in notes no hand can rival, 
Sinking, falling, dies away. 


Flowing in harmonious measure, 
Melody like thém to hear ; 


fe Long, Pity, ‘let the nations view, 
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_ | Orpheus’ self might smile in pleasure, 


_ Ever Minerva lend an ear. 
Whirling, howling, rude and shivering, 
Boreas raging loud and bold, | 
Sweeps thy strings all wild and quivering, 
With his icy fingers cold. 
' Now, again, relenting, dying, 
Low the mellow breathings roll ; 
Sounds, to soothe the mourners sighing, 
Calm the tempests of the soul. 
Hidden hand, which flies so wildly 
O’er their simple chords divine, 
Bend my harp with fingers mildly, 
. Teach my hand to equal thine. 
ee > | na - Cartos. 


THE BIRTH OF A SIGH. 


Pity, once, with tear-bright eyes, 

Sought a bower’s fragrant shade, 

And all the beauty of the* skies © 

Adorn’d the meek and pensive maid; 

When lo, a rosy cloud appears, 

. Such as decks the orient day, 

And Cupid, God of tender cares, 

Swiftly wings his purple way. 

Not as wonted, smiling sweet, 

His brow declared some latent grief, 

When thus a suppliant at her feet, 

‘He humbly spake, and begg’d relief: 

ss O nymph,” propitious to my prayer incline; 

A portion of thy power impart, ` ; 

That hence the welcome task be mine, 

“ To soften not to wound the heart.” 

The goddess heard, and straight replied, 

While beam’d compliance in her eye, 

Thy power be hence with mine allied, 

The pledge I grant shall be a sigh.’ . z 
CF. 


EPIGRAMS. 
a Proof positive. R 


|“ My Celia’s willing chains I wear,” 


Sigh’d love-sick—* true,” answer’d John, 
s Willing they must be, for I swear, _ 
“ Her charms could never force them on.” 


i i Comfort, ; ; 
‘If that poets succeed best in fiction, is 
sooth, a 
Despair not, Dick Dogg’rel—you ne’er told 
atruth |... os 
$ 


t 


‘Thy sky-worn robes gf tenderest blue, 
©- Collins’s ode to pity: 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


REVIEW. 


It is the object of the Inguiry to as- 


An Inquiry into the Effects of our Fo- certain the value, as it respects the nar 


reign Carrying Trade ufion the Agri- . 
culture, Population, and Morals of the | 
Country, by Columella, pp. 61. New- i 
York: printed by D. and G. Bruce for | 
E. Sargeant, No. 39, Wall-street, ofi- | 
posite the Branch Bank. 1806: 

Every man who lives and trades under the 
projection of a community, is obliged to 
consider whether he hurts or benefits 
those who protect him; and the most 
which can be indulged to private interest 
is a neutral traffick, if any such can be, 
by which our country is not injured, 
though it may not be benefited. Jonnson. 

HE substantial is so often distinct 
from the specious, that whoever 
applies to the latter the touchstone of 
analysis is entitled to our thanks: his 
own conclusions may be wrong, but he 
put us in the way for the right. — 

In nothing, more than in questions 
of political interests, haye we need of 
this investigation; and still higher 
is its degree of value when com- 
Merce is connected with those ques- 
tions. Lll-judged national contests, in 
the opinion of the writer before us, 
‘commonly arise from one or more of 
the following mental infirmities ; mis- 
ahhrehension, passion, or a false sense of 
honour :? all this is applicable to poli- 
tics in their simplest form ; but, when 
commerce is concerned, we must add, 
the cravings of avarice, the affearance 
of gain, and the clamours of a junto of 
interested individuals ; a multitude, if 
we listen to their tongues ; a handful, if 
we estimate their importance. 


tion at large, of that foreign carrying 
trade, in defence of which a party would 
plunge the country into hostilities with 
Great Britain. For his own part, he is 
of opinion, ‘ that Great Britain is very 
willing to let us enjoy unmolested more 
of this trade, than is beneficial to us.’ 
p. 60. 

The author of the present pamphlet, 
though he do not conceal an opinioa 
favourable, if not to the rights, at least 
to the interests, of Great Britain; enters 
into no discussion of this nature. His 
inquiry is into the interests of the Uni» 
ted States ; and, with this view, he ana- 
lyses the effects of our foreign carry- 
ing trade upon the agriculture, popula- 
tion and morala of the country, pre- 
viously assuming, what he is justly 
entitled to, that these are the three 
bases of. public prosperity. 

< By our foreign carrying trade, is under- 
stood, in the following pages, all that por- 
tion of our commerce in which our shipping 
is employed to transport the produce of one 
foreign country to another; whether the car- 
goes of this produce be acquired by our own 
or a borrowed capital, or whether our ves- 
sels be merely hired out as carriers to others. 
In other words, ali that portion of our ton- 


nage which depends for employment upon 


the surplus produce of other oountries, 
without affording any vent to our own, is 
prosecuting what is here meant by the fo- 
reign carrying trade.’ p. 4. 

A broad line of distinction js to be 
drawn between this branch of com- 
merce and that which consists in the 
export and a ay trade ; and the jet 

u 
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of the argument is this, that, 1, the 
foreign carrying trade has all the bad 
‘qualities of commerce in general, with- 
out returning the ordinary benefits ; and, 
"9, that it has evils, and those of con- 
siderable magnitude, peculiar to itself. 
These positions we are of opinion that 
the author has established, in an extent 
sufficient for his purpose. n 
Among a people, like that of the Uni- 
ted States, limited in its numbers, and 


almost unlimited in fertile territory, no- 


thing can be more certain, than that its 
primary interests are agricultural. With 
sucha people, commerce has no mo- 
tive, except the passion for luxury, or 
at least the acquisition of articles not 
absolutely indispensable. ©  — — 
- It is equally certain, that, by. such a 
people, a commercial marine must be 
maintained and navigated. only by the 
hands which might be employed in 
rricukture ; that 1s, in the furtherance 
of its primary interests. ` | 
On the other hand, this commercial 
qharine is itself subservient to agricul- 
ture, inasmuch, first, as it transports, 
the produce of the fields to the best 
market, and consequently raises it to 
its highest value, ‘&c. secondly, as, by: 
detaining the amount of the costs of 
ship-building, seamen’s wages, kc. with-. 
in the nation itself, it adds, to the com- 
mon capital, what would otherwise be 
“piid:into foreign hands, and one portion 
of wHich capital is immediately em- 
ployed.in agricultural improvements, a 
second mediately, as devoted to the ex- 
tepsion of .commerce, and a third still 
mediately, as. given to luxury, or in- 
creased expense of living,’ from which 
(for here we differ essentially from the 
author of the Inquiry) agriculture re- 
ceives advantages, real, though more 
or less remote. | | 


- But, the foreign carrying trade. is not | 


entitled to arrogate to itself the whole 
of this favourable character. It strikes 
at the interests of agriculture, which 
have been admitted. to be the primary 
interests of the nation,. by drawing off 
Hands and capital to the creation and 
exercise of a commercial marine which 
is proper to itself, that is. which is cre- 
ated and maintained for the foreign car- 
rying trade alone. Now, what is the 
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return, what is the ‘compensation made 
to agriculture ; that is, to the primary 


interests of the nation? Does it multi- 


py or select markets for the produce 
of the country ? This it obviously does 
not; but, it gives employment to a 
number of hands, and brings a sum, 
greater or less, into the coffers of those 


‘concerned, and therefore into the coffer 


of the public, and which, immediately, 
or mediately, is added to the agricultural 
capital. | | 

It appears then, that the foreign car- 
rying trade contributes something to 
to the national wealth, but that it is 
questionablé whether it do not take 
more away. As to the employment it 
gives to individual industry, this is not 
to be reckoned as an advantage, since, 
the employment not being wanted, be- 
cause industry has elsewhere a mote 
useful object, the nation is not served, 
but rather diverted from its truer inte- 


‘! rests. 


This is a strong consideration,. and 
one which may reasonably cool ogr 
zeal in behalf of a trade for the suppd 
of which it is attempted to induce us to 
enter into hostilities prejudicial to us as 


‘soon as commenced, and of a nature to 


prove our ruin. What the author of the 
Inquiry advances, on the national imti- 
ity of the wealth acquired by this trade, 
and on the injuries sustained from it by 
morals, is founded on views not sf- 
ficiently comprehensive, and such a 
end only in decrying civilization in ge- 
neral.. The same may be said of the. 
argument ‘that the trade in question af- 
fords but little revenue to the govern- 
ment.’ If it increase the agricultural 
and commercial capital, it adds propor- 
tionably to the revenue of the govem- 
ment. It increases the amount of the 
exports and imports. _ ao 
Various other reflections are offered 
in the course of the Inquiry, and, with 
the exceptions we have made, they a- 
bound, as we conceive, in good sense 


and information. When the author errs, 


it is through too close an adherence to 


the system of Adam Smith. 


= This pamphlet, as we have said, is 
seasonable, and it fully deserves atten- 


tion. We had rather hear of men of in- 
fluence than of influentiqd men, and the 
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Scotch use of will and would is a sole- 
¢ism for which there is no defence ; 
but the Inquiry is the production of an 
able pen. We cannot lay it aside, with- 
out extracting two passages, by which 
we are more particularly struck. 

' I. It is not on agriculture alone that 
the foreign carrying trade may exercisé 
a-malignant influence. It may injure 
our own carrying trade : í 


c The agricultural interest of our country 
is thus immediately affected by the number 
of mercantile adventurers which the exten- 
sion of our trade allures from all parts of the 
country to the sea-port towns; and by the 
number of labourers which it employs in 
mechanical operations connected with the 
shipping; most of them would otherwise 
naturally and necessarily have devoted them- 
selves to agriculture. And it admits of a 
question. whether this evil be not likewise 
attendant upon our carrying trade. Does 
the great foreign call for our tonnage leave 
a sufficiency for our natural commerce? 
Phocion says it does not, that the produce of 
our country is left rotting in our stores while 
our merchants are employing their vessels in 
the service of foreigners. It may also be 
demanded, whether, while we hire out our 
dg in the service of others, to carry on a 
trade depending upon the fluctuating state of 
European politics, we are not opening a 
door for the admission of foreigners into that 
department of our commerce which is of the 
most permanent benefit to the society.’ p. 16. 


- II. It may even advance the prices 
of foreign commodities among our- 
selves, by encouraging foreign manu- 
factures and produce. The arguments 
on this head are such as should also be 
recommended to those, who think Great 
Britain blind to her real interests, when 
she desires to deprive America of a 
trade which, say they, enriches us, and 
therefore enables us to extend our traf- 
fick with herself :—the answer is, that 
it enriches her enemies still more. 

‘It is generally asserted that a manifest 


advantage to our country results from one 
part of what is here included under the name 
carrying tade. The war which rages 
among the European powers. has choaked 
many óf the channels through which their 
various productions were wont to find vent 
—they are consequently glad to discover any 
new channels through which to pour with 
advantage the products of their industry. 
On. account of the commercial privileges 
which our neutral flag affords us, there are 
great quantities of European goods import- 
ed into this country, and re-shipped by our 
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merchants for the colonial markets. Thus, 
it is said, our sea-port towns become empo- 
riums for the different productions of the 
globe. Every American merchant who pum 
chases, or obtains credit for, a cargo of Ew 
ropean manufactures endeavours tò dispo 
of as great a part as possible at hothe, an 
what he cannot sell for a sufficient profit at 
home he sends to the colonial markets. He 
is equally desirous of selling in his own 
country the return eargo of colonial produce; 
and he willingly accepts a proft somewhat 
lower at home for his commodities than he 
might obtain in the foreign market, because 
he is thus relieved from the risque and . 
trouble of exportation. In consequence of 
this system, it is said, we have our markets 
stocked with the productions of Europe and 
of the American colonies ; we enjoy the first. 
choice of the greater part of the convenien- 
cies and luxuries of life, which are wadted 
across the Atlantic; and we procure them 
at a cheaper rate than any other purchasers. 
That we enjoy these advantages beyond any 
other nation, is probably true. But the‘ just 
method of estimating the advantages and 
disadvantages of this trade is, not merely to 
take into consideration our present condition 
compared with what it was before an open. | 
ing was made for this trade, but to compare 
this present condition with what it would 
have been, had we never engaged in the car- 
rying trade. Pie he ge NA 
s It is manifest, that, while the European 
productions which are sent to this country 
for the purpose of being re-exported, and the 
colonial produce which our vessels bring in 
return for them, have an unrestrained en- 
trance, by means of our, flag, into markets 
otherwise prohibited, the price in our ports 
will be regulated by the price which they 
can command abroad If the markets for 
those productions were more confined, the 
European venders would be obliged to dis- 
pose of their merchandize, and the colonists 
of their produce, at a lower rate than they 
do at present; consequently, if our vessels 
did not afford this extensive sale to the Eu- 
ropean manufactures and to the colonial pro- 
duce, which the present situation of affairs 
would not permit to either without our aid, 
the great body of our people would purchase 
these conveniencies and luxuries at a more 
moderate price than they do at present. The 
manufacturers, on the one hand, and the co- 
lonists, on the dther, would be discouraged 
from exerting their usual industry; but the 
decrease of their industry would not be in 
as great a ratio as the diminution of their 
profits ; because any long-established produe- 
tive labourers would rather endure a great 
diminution of. their gains, especially if that 
diminution were likely to be but temporary, 
than suffer any material derangement in the 
conduct of their affairs.” p. 20. 3 
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For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

[The ensuing article, translated from the 
French, contains a sketch of the life of one 
of your wild dreamers, nodding in the 

‘ arm chair of speculation, and, amid the 
fumes of 3 heated head, and the cru- 
dities of a bad digestion, fancying that, in 
the distance, a sort of shadowy Common- 
wealth may be perceived.] ` i 
James Harrington, an English poli- 

tical writer, was born in 1611. He was, 

the descendant of an ancient family in 

Rutland, and travelled through France, 

Holland, Denmark, Germany and Italy; 

refusing to kiss the Pope’s foot, and 

when the King of England demanded 
the reason, he replied, in the true 
spirit of a cavalier, that a man who 
had the: honour to kiss his Majesty’s 
hand ought not to kiss the feet of any 
one. This ingenious reply procured 
him the place of gentleman of the bed 

‘chamber, which his sovereign Charles I 

was pleased to grant. In this service 

he accompanied the Prince in his first 
expedition into Scotland. After the de- 
plorable death of that illfated Prince, he 


secluded hiinself in his study, and con- |. 


versed only with his books. His ene- 
mies having described him-as a danger- 
ous and disaffected person, he was in 
1661 first imprisoned in the Tower 
with the Earl of Bath, and then in the 


Island of St. Nicholas in the vicinity of 


Plymouth. A physician, bribed, itis said, 
by his enemies, prescribed to him poison 
in his coffee, of which he swallowed so 
copious a dose, that he lost his senses. 
The Earl of Bath obtained. his liberty, 
but poor Harrington was now nothing 
but a mere machine. He died at West- 
minster, the 17th Sept. 1677, aged 66. 
His Political Maxims were, in the third 
` year of the republic, translated into 
French, and published in 18mo. by Di- 
dot the younger. His works collected 
by John Toland, were superbly printed 
at London in folio in 1700, and re- 
printed in 1737. His principal perfor- 
mance jis a Reverie, entitled Oceana. 
This exhibits the plan of an ideal Com- 
monwealth, and abounds in ingenuity, in- 
vention and absurdities. His style is 
neither easy nor flowing, but his sub- 
ject is important. This work was no 
at all to the taste either of the fanatic 
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Cromwell, or his minions. A host of 
critics assailed the Oceana, and Har- 
rington was not slow to reply. His vin- 
dication is inserted at the end of his 
works. Of this visionary politician, 
Montesquieu acutely remarks that he 
sought liberty, but mistook the God- 
dess, and that he must needs found a 
Chalcedonium, with a Byzantium be- 
fore his eyes. 
For the Port Folio. 
. MISCELLANY. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, | 


I know not whether it be with the 
greater pleasure that I have recogniz- 
ed the signature, H, in the Port Folio, 
or that I have read the very sensible 
letter to which it is subscribed. Your 
correspondent has taken the part I 
wished; he has replied rather than 
complained. It was thus that I thought 
he ought to have faced his former cri- 
tics, and, in so doing, perhaps have 
brought Mr. Colon to a full stop, and 
left his partner not a foot to stand upon. 

But, in that controversy, with the 
details of which, however, he must ex- 
cuse me, if I am still without leisure 
to make myself acquainted, I perceive, 
according to H himself, that he has 1 
lied on at least one plank which caso 
bear him. The rhymes, or. pretended 
rhymes, to be found in the best Engish 
feta, are often no rhymes at all. The 
best English poets are, in this respec 
no standard. Modern poets, in other 
points seldom the best, are almost 10 
all instances accurate in their rhymes; 
and, in this, they are to be followed. 

Again, your correspondent endea- 
vours to.set me myself at. loggerheads 
with Messrs. Colon and Spondee (if the 
gentlemen still keep shoft, or are over 
in existence), because I have allo 
weare and tears to be good rhymes 
while they say, that wear and fear, et- 
teem and blame, are Yrishisms. | bare 
indeed shown mercy to wear and fear, 
&c. on the principle that the ortho- 
graphy is. the same ; but, ought. ¢ 
teem and blame to be mentioned at the 
same time? Is there: any possible de- 
fence for these, except, perhaps; the 


| wretched one of. precedent ? Truy, ! 
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do estame these rhymes,.te have a little 
bit of the brogue ! 

When your correspondent heaped 
Messrs. Colon and Spondee and humble 
me together, under the denomination of 
such critics, I am confident, that, what- 
ever may be the unalterable force of 
the phrase, he did not mean to treat any 
one of us with disrespect ; and this the 
more, because he is alive to the impro- 
priety of calling names. But, from the 
vice thus mentioned, notwithstanding 
some bearable features, H hardly thinks 
that Metoicos is free. Yet it was surely 
wrong, where the text was incompre- 
hensible, gratuitously to suppose me 

ilty of this error; when he and the 
voune Man recollect that the sensitive- 
flant is a mimosa, they will perhaps 
acquit me of calling names, or at least 
ef names not to be-reconciled with, 
what an old English writer has beauti- 
fully called, the Aumanitie of words. 

Hand myself are still divided, as to 
the sense of the third stanza,* and as 
tothe. general scope of the ode. On 
‘the first question, Mr.- Oldschool, I 
must already have so far exhausted your 

tience, that I will presume to add but 
ittle. He asks, why should Horace be 
ashamed, because an intoxicated. rival 
maltreated his mistress? I am not.able 
to refer to my former letter, and rely 
therefore on H for the faithful citation 
of any words I may have used ; but I 
know that what was and is, my opinion, 
imputes to Horace only a very natural 
‘sentiment. I suppose him to love Lydia, 
and therefore to feel strongly her ex- 
posure, amid- drunken revels. . The 
whole truth of the case is, that Horace 
speaks of her shoulders as disgraced or 
degraded (turparunt ), but does not tell 
usin what manner. He says nothing 


of blows ; and the question is, whether 


x 


blows must be implied ? Lie o 

H tells us, that he believes noinstance 
can be produced, where. Horace has 
spoken of nakedness as a deformity. 
I can’ take his word; but my inquiry 
is, whether to strij naked, ta expose, 
may oT mean ża disgrace or to de- 

de l i 

_ H is not willing to say, that to men- 
tion the lesser outrage after the greater 
is not an anticlimax in composition ; 
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but he believes, that, upon. most occa- 
sions, the greater would be. first men- 
tioned, by an angry or injured man. If 
this be so, then it is. no .anticlimiax in 
composition; for composion has na 
law, but this, to adhere to the natural 
order of things.—But, your correspon- 
dent suddenly disengayes himself from 
the debate, and pronounces, that my con- 
struction will not bearexamination; and) 
as he immediately afterward levels a- 
gainst me the old story, that it ze easier 
to find fault than to mend, I cannot help 
suspecting, in this place, something: 
of the hyper-irritability, &c. &c. &c. 
It is true, that in favour of the ladies, 
he is willing to give up the point ; but 
I hope to keep the point and the ladies 
too. : l ; 

H is sorry that Metoicos is offended 
at the introduction of fluid ; and his de- 
fence is, that the idea is in the original : 
but, my objection was and is, not to 
the idea, but to the word; and I say, 
that lifes imbued with Venus’ nectar, and 
line imbued with Venus’ nectareous 
fluid, are expressions of very unequal 
beauty. He does me right where he 
adds, that Metoicos thinks it incon- 
celvable that Venus should imbue kisses 
in this fluid; but he endeavours to show, 
that lips and kisses are perfectly syno- . 
nymous; and warns me not to be too . 
gtrict as to the literal meaning of every 
poetical expression. On these topics 
I shall be as brief as they wili allow ; 
but, foreseing that some degree of ex- 
pansion will be necessary, I should avoid 
them altogether, did I not know them 
to be. important. as 

The nature of poetical language is so 
much misapprehended, even by those, 
who, because they undertake to treat of 
‘it, ought to understand it best, that it. 
will be useful to say a few.words of its 
real principles. Poetical language is 
nota random dialect. Its literal meaning 
is to be as rigorously examined as.that 
of the plainest prose, or even the terms 
of a mathematical problem. Whatever 
be the range of the imagination, lan- 
guage is good for nothing, unless it 
strictly. express the idea which 1t 1s m- 
tended to convey. Instead, therefore, of 
saying, that we are not to confine every 
poetical expression. to ite strict literal 
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meaning, we ought to say, that every 
froctical thought is not to be confined to 
strict physical truth. This must be what 
is intended by H ; and, on this, it will 
be worth while to bestow some reflec- 
tion. = . E 
- The position is entirely correct ; but 
its meaning and value are often much 
misconcelved. | 

‘Whatare poet§cal thoughts diane Sree 
not limited to the entertainment of the 
ideas immediately derived from natural 
objects, but pregnant with feeling and 
{magination. But, is the imagination 
subject to no laws? Assuredly it is; 
andthe first inthis: That, though it may 
rise above nature, it must never give it 
the lie; it may add to nature, but it 


must never reverse it; it must not place 


apon its head, that which nature has 
placed upon its heels; and the reason of 
alj this is very plain: that imagination 
is wild, is lunatic, which proceeds in 
any other order, than from the known 
to the unknown. The story of the ship, 
the nails of which sprung from her 
sides, as she approached a rock of load- 
étone, is a complete example. Nothing 
is here represented as contrary to -na- 
ture; the degree only is heightened. 

The imagination conceives more than 
nature is known to warrant; but not 
what which nature is known to disprove. 
-The loadstone, the iron ‘nails, are in- 
vested each with only their natural pro- 
perties. et = 
- But, for still further illustration, let 


us suppose, that the same phenomenon 


were said to have been produced by the 
singing of a bird. What then? the 
imagination would still have but con- 
ceived more than nature is known to 
warrant, arid-not any thing contradictory 
to herself or her laws. l 

After thus marking out, in the hasti- 
est manner, one of the prmciples on 
which we are to judge of poetical 
thoughts, I return to lips and kisses ; 
and I am to show, why kisses cannot 
be imbued with any thing. The reason 
is this, a kiss is an action, not a sub- 
stance; andit is not within the sphere 
of-the imagination so to alter the na- 
ture of things as to make a substance 
of an action. Must J-add, that a sub- 
stance only can be made-the subject of 
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an action! A noun, like kiss, denoting. 
an action, may always be attended by 
an adjective, but never by a verb : thus, 
we say, a humid kiss ; but, to imbue a 
kiss, is quite another thing. 7 

- I hope it will not be disputed with 
me, that a kiss is an action, and not a 
substance? when I ask for a kiss, do I 
ask for a substance, or for the perform- 


‘ance of an action? Whether I say, 
‘Give me a kiss, or, Give me a kick, it 


is an action that I want; and, that acti- 
ons are not capable of being made the 
subjects of other actions, | am ‘con- 
firmed in believing, from this, that I 
can recollect no instance of a verb, in 
company with the name of an action, 
cxcept in that single phrase, which so 
much adorns the English vernacular— 
to fetch a walk. oe 
Mr. Oldschool, after thus turning 
your thoughts, you will not, I think, 
agree with H, that sweet kisses are 
words: without any meaning, uncon- 
nected with an idea of the lips from 
which they are received ; seing, as you 
must, that Aard kicks are words with 
a great deal of meaning, though total- 
ly disjoined from all idea of the foot 
by which they are given; nor will you; 
as I venture to promise myself, yield 
your ear too freely to the inference at- 
tached, and attempted to be supported 
by authorities, that lips may be set for 
kisses, and kisses for lips, ad dibitum. 
There are cases in which they may; 
but, I think it will appear, from what 
I have advanced, that there are those 
in which they may not, and that the 
oscula gue Venue imbuét are of this in- 
convertible class. i 
But, H, not content with a war of 
posts, makes an attack on my whole 
line. He disagrees with me concerning 
the tenor and intention of the ode. 
He will not allow that it was designed 
to inspire a wanton with sentiment, and 
reclaim her to love. Lydia, he says, 
was ‘a coquet, and only amused herself 
with teazing Horace, about Telephus’ 
sweet neck. H may be right; but, 
when he’ argues ex absurdo; I am sa- 
tisfied that he is in the wrong. ‘Lydia 
might be a wanton, and Horace have 
a strong sentimental attachment for her; 
and he might be enraged and grieved, 


- ode. 
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not, as-H is pleased to say that I infer, 
because Telephus had been permitted 
to look upon her naked shoulders, but 
because. she was lewdly exposed and in- 
sulted; he might so feel the degrada- 
tion of a wanton, and he might even 
wish to reclaim and marry such a wan- 
ton: all this might be, because such 


things have been, and because, in a] 


poem, which I shall produce, a man, 
whose splendor of genius and warmth 
of feeling justify me in naming him 
with Horace, has expressed himself in 
the very tenor which I attributed to this 
Lord Bolingbroke addressed the 
lines which follow to Lucy Atkins, who, 
at the time of his youth, was a celebrated 
courtezan : | 


Dear thoughless Clara! 
tend ; 
Believe, for once, thy lover and thy friend ! 
Heaven to each sex has various gifts as- 
sipn’d, E 
And shown an equal care of human kind : 
Strength does to man’s imperial race belong; 
To yours that beauty which subdues the 
strong ; . ot 
But as our strength, when misapplied, is 
lost, 
And what should save, urges our ruin most ; 
Just so, when beauty prostituted lies, 
Of bawds the prey, of rakes the abandon’d 
prize, . | se pi 
Women no more their empire can maintain, 
Nor hope, vile slaves of lust! by love to 
" reign: : | 
Superior charms but make their case the 


to my verse at- 


worse, — oe 
And, what should be their blessing, proves 
their curse! i ; 

O nymph, that might, reclin’d on Cupid’s 
breast, ae 
Like Psyche, soothe the god of love to rest; 
Or, if ambition mov’d thee, Jove enthral, — 

Brandish his thunder, and direct its fall, 

Survey thyself! contemplate every grace 

Of that sweet form, of that angelic face ! 

Then, Clara, say, were those delicious 
' charms : 

Meant for lewd ‘brothels and rude ruffian’s 
arms? a 
No, Clara, no! that person and that mind 
Were form’d by nature, and by heaven de- 

' sign’d, 
For SABIE ends; to these return, though 
late, -= l 

Return to these, and so avert thy fate. 
Think, Clara! think—nor will that though be 
; vain—.. 
Thy slave, thy Harry, doom’d to drag his 
chain’ SR i 


.Y 
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Of love, ill treated and abus’d, that he, 
saat engl inglorious chains might rescue 
thee. 


‘Thy drooping health restor’d, by his fond 


care, 

Once more thy beauty its full lustre wear; 

Mov’d by his love, by his example taught, 

Soon shall thy soul, once more with virtue 
fraught, ` 

With kind and generous truth thy bosom 
warm, l i 

And thy fair mind, like thy fair person, 

' charm! i 

To virtue thus, and to thyself restor’d, 

By all admired, by one alone ador’d, 

Be to thy Harry ever kind and true, 


And live for him, who more than dies for 


ou! . | : 


Mr. Oldschool, in my second lettet 


on the Pursuits of Literature (Port 
Folio, No. 40), I am made to say, that 
the author of that poem has spoken of 
Rousseau once with Aumanity and deri- 
sion ; it should be, decision. In my final 
quotation, there is alsoa slight mistake. 
It should not be, ‘ Satirical writing I 
must submit to the imputation of ill- 
nature ;” but ‘ Satirical writing must 


submit, &c.’ I may add, though it is a 


matter of less importance, that, in the 
second column of the last page, before 


unremovable stain, should be read, only. - 


In giving my explanation of the 
words, But, if the laurel which I have 
now planted, ¿&9c. I have fallen into ar 
error, immaterial as to the sense of 
the passage, but material to my sense 
of the justice due to the critic whom I 
oppose. I wrote under the impression 
that it was he who had made the word 
now emphatical. I have to beg his par- 
don. It was the author, But, neverthe- 
less, the author means, as I have said, 
‘ If the laurel which I have now PLANT- 
‘ ep should thicken round the temple 
‘ of my retirement, the pillars will sup- 
‘port it.’ By the emphasis, on now, 
he only means to mark, that he has zow, 
and not before, made an effort of-a pub- 
lic nature ; that he has zow, and not be- 
fore, planted, that is, made an attempt 
to rear, a tree; while, in the terms, if i 
should thicken, he speaks under the 
conviction that it may not. But, he 
says, with a noble self-gratulation, ¿f it 
do, my temple will bear the weight ; 
the pillars will not give way ; the ma- 
terials are. solid, and the ground is 
rmi cc MeToIcos. 


“OY 
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For the Port Folio. 
[Mr. Oldschoel, -- . 
The celebrated Servis, whose character is 
drawn by the Duke of: Sully in his me. 
moirs, appears to be an instance of a total 
‘absence of the moral faculty, while the 
chasm, produced thereby,. seems to have 
been filled up by a more than common ex- 
tension of every other power of the mind. 
I take the liberty to transmit you a short 
history of this prodigy of vice and know- 

ledge. ] a = 0. 
« Let the reader represent to himself 
a man of a genius sọ lively, and of an 
understanding so extensive, as rendered 
him scarce ignorant of any thing that 
could be known—of so vast and. ready 
a comprehension, that he. immediately 
made himself master of whatever he 
attempted,—and of so prodigious a me- 
mory, that he never: forgot what: he 
once learned. He possessed all parts 
of philosophy, and the mathematics, 
particularly fortification and drawing. 
Even in theology he was so well skil- 
Jed, that he was an excellent preach- 
er, whenever he had a mind to exert 
that talent, and an able disputant, for 
and against the reformed religion indif- 
ferently. He not only understood 
Greek—Hebrew—and all the languages 
which we call learned, but also all 
the different jargons, or niodern dia- 
lects. He accented and pronounced 
_ them so naturally, and so perfectly imi- 
tated the gestures and manners both of 
the several natiqns of Europe, and par- 
ticular provinces of France, that .he 
might: have been taken for a native of 
all, or any of these countries : and.this 
quality he applied to counterfeit all sorts 
of persons, wherein he succeeded won- 
derfully. He was moreover the. best 
comedian, and the greatest droll that 
perhaps ever. appeared. He had a ge- 
nius for poetry, and had wrote many 
verges.. He played upon. almost. all in- 
struments—was a perfect. master of 
music—and sung most. agreeably. and. 


justly. He likewise cauld say. mass, 


for he was of a disposition to do, as well 
as know, all things.. His body was per- 
fectly well snited to his mind. He was 
light, nimble, and dexterous, and fit for 
all exercise. He could ride well, and 
in dancing, wrestling, and leaping, he 
was admired, There are not any re» 
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creative games that he did ‘not: know; 
and he was skilled in almost all mecha; 
nic arts. But now for the reverse of the 
medal. Here it appeared, that he was 
treacherous-—cruel—cowardl y—-dersits 
ful—a liar—a cheat—~a drunkard and a 
glutton—a sharper in play—immersed 
in every species of. vice—~a blasphemer 
—an atheist.—~In a word—~in him might 
be found all the vices that are contrary 


| to nature—honor—religion—and socie- 


ty,—the truth of which he himself 
evinced with his latest breath ; for he 
died in the flower of his age, in a com> 
mon brothel, perfectly corrupted by his 
debaucheries, and expired with the 
glass in his hand, cursing and denymg 
God.” Sao 


LEVITY. 
From an English Publication. 


If our dramatic writers are not witty 
in themselves, they are at least the 
cause that there is wit in other men. 
It has been for some time their'practice 
to give their performances such titles 
as may lead to puns, and other species 
of inferior. wit, and perhaps there may 
be prudence in this. They are but bor: 
rowing a hint from the authors of for- 
mer times, who threw-all their wit inte 
the title-pages of their books: and, as 
Harry -Fielding says, very wisely; be- 
cause very few people read much fu 
ther. However, Sir, the case is some- 
what different with plays: but where 
the difference consists, I shall not be % 
rude as to state. _ ; 
. My purpose in these few lines- is (0 
inform you, that since the appearance of 


« Matrimony, a Farce,” at one of out 


Theatres, there is nothing to be heard 
in the circles I perambulate, whether 
learned, grave, gay, or youthful, but a 
succession of puns and witticisms at the 
expense of the connubial state; and, I 
am sorry to say it, the /adies are among 
the most forward in this pop-gun e3- 
change of bon mots. . A shrewd listener 
may make another farce out of them, 3 
witty, to the full; as any of our modem 
dramas can exhibit. at cee 
Pray, ma’am, how do- you like Matri- 
mony ?—=_Why, Sir, the first act goes off 
very well, but the second hangs ve" 
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heavy. Pray how do you like Motri- 


mony ?—Oh, I am no judge of it, but it} . 


is very laughable. But I wonder they 


did not make a full piece of ee 3 


—Nay, some people say, the shorter the 


ij 


better.—Is there much plot in Matri- | 


mony ?—Not much; a little contrivance 
to bring the parties together: but one 


may soon see how it will end.—I sup- |. 


pose it will bring a good deal of money. 
to the house; —Ha! ha! ha! that’s a 
good joke. No; Matrimony is more 
likely to take a good deal of money out 
of a house.—You have seen it a second 
time, I think, my lord?—Yes, but faith 
I'do not like it so well as the first. 
(A loud laugh.) Well, but really these 
kind of things seldom do above once; 
no, Matrimory will not bear repetition: 
it don’t improve upon one.—Pray, Sir 
John, have you seen Matrimony ?—No, 
my lady, 1 have enough of that at 
home; ’pon honour, it ought to have 
been called a tragedy —Oh fye, Sir 
John'!—Nay my lady, it is so dull, and 
such abundance of crying.—TIs there 
good scenery in Matrimony ?—A tole- 
rable chambér-scene in the first act, and 
after that there is a good deal of shift- 
ing of scene; I wonder there was no 
perspective of Doctors’ Commons.— 
Why, truly, I expected as much, 
when I observed the interest fall off.— 
Well, after all, my lord, I am not for 
having Matrimony brought on the stage 
to be laughed at——Oh, my lady dow- 
ager, I assure you there is not much 
laughing; it is grave enough for real 
life. —How are the performers ?—Why 
pretty well, considering few of them 
are acquainted with the subject — Well, 
truly, I. wonder what they will bring 
out next!——-Why, Zhe Divorce, to be 
sure; and that, some of us know, will 
bring money to a house. 


I might, Mr. Editor, fill your Miscel- 
lany with these jokes, but I am unwil- 
ling to anticipate some of the news- 
papers which deal in nothing else; and 
if I have saved any of the writers 
the trouble of gnawing his fingers, and 
scratching his head for half an hour, I 
shall not think much of my labor in’ 
minuting down the essence of the wit 
of two routs, and three tea-parties. 
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VARIETY, 


Variety is charming, 

Constancy is pot for me; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 

a OLD BALLAD 
Now, now I yield, I yield to love; 

Once Cupid me to love persuaded; 
My careless mind he could not move, 

No argument. nor reason aided. 
Instant he seiz’d the forceful bow, 

To war his golden quiver rattled, 
Arm’d cap-a-pie from top to toe; 

With Cupid’s might í vainly battled. 
The dart he flung: trembling, I flew; 

Enrag’d, for emptied was his quiver; © 
Full on my breast himself he threw, 
‘And pierc’d my heart, and shot my liver. | 


In vain, alas! the shield I bear, 
Nor corslet guards, nor spear avails me: 
No more.of outward arms I care; ~< : 
For, ah, within the foe agsails me. — 


Some: philosophers have considered 
volcanoes as vents communicating with 
the fires of the center, and the ignorant 
as the mouths, of hell itself. Astonish- 
ment produces fear, and fear supersti- 
tion. The inhabitants of Iceland he- 
lieve the bellowings of Hecla are no- 
thing else but the torments of the 
damned, and its eruptions are contrived — 
to encrease their tortures. : 


. ‘The world may be considered as one 
vast thansion, where man has been ad- 
mitted to enjoy, to admire and be grate- 
ful. The first desires of savage nature 
are merely to gratify the importunities 
of sensual appetite and to neglect the 
contemplation of things barely satisfied 
with their: enjoyment: the beauties of 
nature and all the wonders of creation 
have but little charms for a being occu- 
pied in obviating the wants of the day; 
and anxious for precarious subsistance. 
An use that may result from the con- 
templation of celestial magnificence is 
that it will teach us to make an allow- 
ance for the apparent irrégularities we 
find below. Whenever we can examine 
the works of the Deity at the proper 
point of distance,so as to take in the 
whole of his design, we see nothing but 
uniformity, beauty, and precision. The 
heavens present us with a plan which, 
though inexpressibly magnificent, 1s yet 


regular poet the power of invention. 
E I l 
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_. . , Whenever, therefore, we find.any appa- 
‘rent defects in the earth, instead of at- 
‘tempting -to reason vurselves Mto an 
opinion that they are beautiful, it will be 
wiser to say that we do nat behold them 
at the proper point of distancé, and that 
-our eye Ìs Taid too close to the objects 
to take in the regularity of their can- 
nexion; in short, we may conclude that 
God, who-is regular ia his great produc- 
tions, acts with equal uniformity.in little. 
It is niet, says the. elegant editor‘of 
Lady Montague’s works, to discriminate 
her ofistojary. writings with unmerited 
commendation, to assert that in them 
arè combined the solid ‘judpmemt of 
Rothefoucault, without his misanthro- 
py, and the sentimental elegance of the 
marchioness Stvigné, without her repé- 
tition and feeblenoss. .- ` E eh ME ee 
: « It is our intention to give oecagion- 
ally. some. of the-shorter productions of 
. Burnes, a poet whose name we never 
hear without emotion. Unless our read- 
ers possess his works) they have not 
heard many of his strains’ fer’ the last 
three or four yéars, though few pieces 
- of postry: will wear hetter: He never is 
__ indifferent; but we should: moreover 
. remark, that hielyric camposition would. 
exeite much deeper interest, if we at 


nef 


ance felt the peculiar forcé and tender- | - 


» Tess of Scotch ets. Burns’s sensibility 
_and warmth of imagination: rendered 


` Bimi ih¢apatsle of ratisting the charms | 


. Of the fat; atthe same-timie. that he pos- 
béssèd-'no feeble power over the female 
- hëéart. Pasding his yonth on the delight- 
ful banks of the Ayr, he rather impra- 
dently, perhaps, fetmed ar edrly attach- 
Tient, to which the following sohg re- 
lates. - “ It was written, (says the bard 
Himself) on ene of the. most interesting 
passages of thy life.” - Troy Gaz. 
HIGHLAND. MARY, | 
fat PINB CATHERINE OGB?” | 
Fe banks And brads, and-streams arouhd 
The castle ò Méntgomery,:. 00. 
Green be your weods, and fair your Gowers 
- .-Your waters never drumiie!. ->. | 
There simnier first anfauld her robes, `- 
~ And'thete the langest tarry, > =. 
For there f took the last fareweH 
O my wéét Highland Marny. ©.. oti 
How swedtly bloomed the gap, gietú' birk, 


How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 


dol ws 
‘Nae troops to gaard her inher fight: 
Nae 
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As underieat their fragrant shade, °> 
I clasped herto my bosom! `>- > 


. The goldeti hours, on eagle wing, y 


. Flew o’ér me and my dearie; 
Fo? dear to me, as light and life, — 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 
Wi? mony a vow, and locked embrace, . 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; ti 
And pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder; 
But oh! fell death’s untimely- frost; - 
That nipt my flower sae eariy! : . 
Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the chy, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! :.: 


Ọ pee pate now, those rosy lips, 
_T aft hae kise’d sae fondly! | E 
And closed for ay, the sparkling glance, 
-That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mould’ring now in silent dust, . _ 
The heart that loe’d me dearly! ` 
But still, within my bosomi’s core. 
' Shall live my Highland Mary. 
GLOSSARY. Braes, declivities—0’, of- 
drumlie, muddy—=simmer, summer--unfaek, 
unfold—langest, longest—birk, birch—dea- 
rie, softer expression for dear—Wi? mony, 
with many—fu’, full—aft, oft—oursels, our- 
selves—sae, so—cauld’s cold’s—hae, have— 
ay;ever— dwalt, dwelt— loe’d loved. _ 


Extract frem a recent poem entitled “lage 
f Langéide’ is ao sttall village; about two 
miles south from Glasgow. Tie hill above 
this village is memotable for; beg the 
-scene of the last effort of the-unfortanste 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to regan ™ 
crown antl dignity ftom the regent Mur 
Mary, under the painful agitation of great 
passitins, beheld the battle fromstisng 
ground. A hawthorn-bush, commony now! 
- there by thé name-ef Queen Mary's Tam, 
marked the spot.where she: stood, Ne 
decayed by age; but another has late? 


+ beei planted it its’ place, by the proprietor 


of the gtound, to preserve 
branes öf this erecting 
Of at'Langsid? past scénés réview, ` 
And round yon thorn: my sighs- renew; 2 
Where, when the vanquish’d shyubdrom Ae . 
hat came to find her, =. 

Lorn Mary bade a long adied © 

‘To regal splendor. - vee 
Aft, Crookstone, frae thy castle was 
Fhe-beugle horn was heard toBlaw:. 
Again she cast a look, and saw 

| Thy. stately towemer ~- = 

Lang Kng’rigg, till,the lash baez®  - - 

O’ rebel powers. | er. 


the! remem 


fy ‘ 


e is 


Nae friends that durat assert ha? rights 
bower-maids sali with fand deligh! | 
Them cares employ, 
To cheer at motn, or seothe at nights 

Her great annoy. 


A » M 
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To where Dindrennan Abbey digi: EXTRACT © 

Far in the wilds of Galloway, i 

O’er moss, e’er moar, up bank and brae, From “ Liù aed Satire,” œ small yolimėè of 
The mourner goes; Y poetićal correspopdenge, between & Young 

Nae mair, free that disastrous day, ° ; Lady and Gentleman, lately publish: a j 
To taste repose. a: London. i 

Still at Langside, in hillocks green, TO ELIZA, WITH A POY.. 


The traces of the camp are seen ; ; 
Still fancy paints the conflict keen, gaat dear maid, the. mést’ edighfi 


And figures there l That ever Venus to her chariot bot å: 
The angel jad Scotland's queen, | By Love adopted, and hy Peace rare 
n deep pair. . to For meekness valu’ d, and for. faith re- 


Among. the various productions of the raa 
British Poets, on the prospect of in- 
vasion, the following has-been high- 
ly-applauded.—It is from the chaste- 
pen of CAMPBELL, the. celebrated 
author of the “ Pleasures’ of Hope.” 


A bird; in which PE rare eriet ne meet 
Alone i ig worthy to be re perfe poner B 
Ffis beauty, fair ane, is, like your? 8, com- 

plete, 
And his fidelity, respmibes mige”? 


| dirpspe ° 
“ To JULIUS, 7 wi TH A GOOSE. l 
SWAIN, I accept: your’ ——— 


._ Dove, 

With rapture i listen to his plaintive moan, 
And vow with constancy thé ird to love, - 

Whose Benig, thus’ reminds me of my dwn. 


Our bosoms we'll bare. for the Glorious 
strife, 
” And our oath is recorded on high ; 
To aha in the cause that’ is dearer. than 
` life, 
‘Or, crush’d in its ruins, to die. 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the 
` right hand, ‘ 


And swear to prevail in -your dear native I cannot prove my. gratitude wo APO) -a 
land. | 


_ For such ¢ mark of tenderness conferr'd; 
So sovg for song be thine, aad boon Yor 


boo 
“Kindness for ‘Kindbess, swain, = wa 
+ for bird. . 


Lo, the best fowl that Ettedth st roti, 
“My, choice has’ _Bingied” aa x` ul 


A 


ed home we hold d is laid to. Soi 


: Ged bisos the n islo of the brave ; . 
ale a gad aie tread. on. our forefathers’ 


ust, 
It ‘would rouse the old dead from the | group; l 
aye.. l a ; swedt Bard, fto Gres 

Then re, fa fellow freemen, and. stvetch the overt, a. raceme om a 

ri ? nagi ce pol’ 9 
end swear io prem in, your dear. native Ase PNI fait į Heh COR. 
land, 4 | Your verse the ttetit of the Dove disphya; 
“Fhe compliments I pay my bird are few ; 
jn: Britain’s sweet home shell. the. ‘pail Yet ‘tis, methinks, no niggard share of 


- abide, - praise 
- .Prafaning its loye and teveharms ? >. | -To say I how strony | he resentbles yor. 
‘Shall a Frenchman insult the lov’d fair at our : % Äi A 
side? . : na ae ie Cant E e aie 
To > arms Ù Oh m country to ‘arms | 
hen rise, fellow fr reemen, | ‘and stretch me: NO J OKING wiri rife BELLY, 
right hand, - a BY GARRICK. oome «| 


And swear to prev in our dear dative 
land. PEA To tira e pe oncea wit 


Upon a curious fan cy hit ; 

Hung out a board, off which: Kè bobsted, 
Dinner fer tereewpenar, beit'd and. roasted. 
The hungry xo@ds, ee they ADs - ig 

“With eager/eye, an lip— 

« Here, bring-this hail’d and. roasted | pray, ig 


~ 


Shaif l tyrants enstave us, mý conntrymén ase 


Their head to the sword shall’ bé given :. 
Let a death-bed repentance be taught the: 
roud foe, 


And his blood be an off’ ring. to heaven. Enter potatoes, dress’d each way. , 
Then rine, fellow: freemen; and aat he | All star’d and rpse, the kouee f forsook, 
Ho aa sighe hani, . ‘eye i PONT 
Aed m swear to: prevail in yom pee native 

aia | 


nd damo’d the dipner, kick’d the the cook. 
ly landlend: found, poor Patrick Kelly ! 
These. wes gojeking, A us tel, iy 
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Mr. EpsTor, 
'- On reading an‘account ina late paper 
that the inhabitants of several of our 
ŝeaports were destroying the orna- 
ments of their streets, in Lombardy 
poplars, lest they should generate a 
poisonous. worm, I could not but think 
their fears were unfounded ; and learn- 
ing that a cat had .been applied to a 
worm found on one, and came off with- 
out receiving or giving injury, except 
killing the worm, I could not but at- 
tempt to ridicule what I believe to be 


an unnecessary alarm, by a parody of 


Goldsmith’s poem of the Mad Dog. 
You may publish it if you please.. - 


~ Ye gentle cits of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 

And as you'll find it wondrous short, : 
It cannot hold you long. |. 


‘In Philadelphia liv’d a cat, 
Of whom her race might say, 
No reptile but a mouse or rat 
_, This harmless cat would slay. 
With every other living thing, 
‘Poor Puss would play and pur, 
‘And dogs would stop “ without’en” strife, 
. And © stroant’on stahes” with het. | 
And in this city was a.worm,. . 
~ “As‘manv worms there be, 
Earth, Tape, and those that active squirm, 
_ And Muck of low degree, os 
‘This worm, like.man, for food: when prest 
Indulg’d his craving maw, -_ 
And, as the poplar it lik’d best, . 
Its tender leaves would gnaw. 
The cat one day sprang up the tree, 
A. place-an ideot knows, 
‘Was never made for her, and she , 
__ Was bitten on the nose. l 
The cits aveng’d her fate so sad, 
By felling far and nigh, ` 
And while they swore the worm was mad, 
They swore the cat must die. 
Their wits too late these wise ones found, 
‘And wish’d their shame to hide,- ` 
. For Puss recaver’d of the woufd, 
‘The worm it was that died. 
(Farmers? Museum. ] 


FROM THE DOVER, N. H. “ SUN.” 


MELANCHOLY. | 
The Paduan stage CarLINI once could 
er ae oer a 
Whose pow’rs, we fear, are now forever 
~ lost. l Ey 
A single glance of eye, a look, _ 
A movement of his. hand upon the stage, 
The fascinating force of comic took, 
And laughter split the sides of frozen age. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


' A gentleman with wo-strack face, `. 


One morning to a Paduan doctor came, 


And.bege’d old Galen to explore his case, 


And then prescribe, relying on his fame. 


OTi? MBLANCHOLY, Doctor, sucha gloom, 


As shortly must consign me to the tomb”-- 


The doctor shook his head—**A’ gore dis- 


ease! a a 
But don’t despair, Ill give you just. hint, 


Go hear CARLINI, he will give you ease, 


‘And. caire you too, or else the Devil’s in’t. 
Alas, replied the comic, all is o’°er— 
I am Caruint, who, with boundless 
‘ folly, > > - 
Set list*ning thousands in the loudest roar, 


Yet am myself a prey to MELANCHOLY ! 


In the following good-humoured.old 
song, there occurs more than-one tole- 
rable description of careless content. 

Contented I am and contented TIl be, _ 
Resolved in this life to live happy and free; 
With the cares of:this world Iam seldom 

perplex’d ; | 
Pm sometimes uneasy, but never am vex’d, 
Some higher, some lower, I own there may 
. e 3 
But more who live worse than live better 
> thanme. . | TE ie = 
s My life is a compound of freedom and 
ease; i 
J go-where I will and return when I please, 


| I live above envy, I live above strife ;. 
And wish I had judgment to choose a good 


wife ! 
I’m neither go high nor so low in degree; 
But ambition and want are both strangers fo 
me., 
“Did you know how delightful my gay 
_ Moments pass, | 
With my bottle before me, embrac’d by my 
lass ! . 


‘I’m happy while with her, contented alone, 


My wine is my kingdom, my cask is my 
throne ; 

My glass is the sceptre, by which I shall- 
reign, . 
And my whole Privy Council’s a flask of 
champaign. : 

s When money comes in, I live well till it’s 


gone, 
While I have it: I’m happy,- contented with 
none ; eo 


mo 
If I lose it at gaming, I count È but lent; 


If I spend it genteelly, I never repent, 

Thus ‘in mirth and good humour my gay mo- 
_ _ments pass ; $ 

And on Saturday night I am just-es I was. 


Copied from a Pawnbroker’s windew 
in the country: * To be sold'a fare of 


histol’ that will shaute any Gentleman.’ 


(Lon. f.] 
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Gibbon observes of one of his ances- 
tors that he resided upwards of a twelve- 
month in the rising colony-of Virginia. 
In this remote province, his taste or ra- 
ther his passion for heraldry found 
a singular gratification at a war-dance 
of the native Indians. As they moved 
in measured steps, brandishing. their 
tomahawks, his curious eye contem- 
plated ‘their little shields of bark and 
their naked bodies, which were painted 
with the colours and symbols of his fa- 
vourite science, “ at which I exceeding- 
ly wondered, and concluded that herald- 
ry was ingrafted naturally into the sense 
of the human race. His return tothe En- 
gland, after-the restoration, was soon fol- 
lowed by ‘his introduction into the He- 
rald’s college, by the style and title of 
Blue Mantle Pursuivant at arms.’ Fn this 
office he enjoyed near fifty yearsthe rare 


felicity of uniting in the same pursuit 


his duty and inclination: his name is 
remembered in the college, and many 
of Ms letters are still preserved. Seve- 
ral of the most respectable characters of 


the age, Sir William Dugdale, Mr. 


Ashmole, Dr. John Betts, and Mr. Ne- 
hemiah Grew, were his friends. The 
study of hereditary honours is favour- 
able to the royal prerogative; and my 
kinsman, like most of his family, was 
a high Tory both in Church and State. 
In the latter end of the reign of Charles 
FI, his pen was exercised in the cause of 
the Duke of York. The republican fac- 
tion he most cordially detested; and, as 
‘each animal is conscious of its proper 
‘arms, the herald’s revenge was embla- 
zoned on a most diabolical escutcheon. 


The mind of Mirabeau was vigorous; 
comprehensive, and acute: With the 
quickness of thought, variety of know- 
‘ Ttedge and happiness of expression which 
constitute eloquence, he also possessed 
that power of voice which is necessary 
to give it full effect ina numerous as- 
sembly. To a talent for repartee he 
joined the powers of profound reason- 
ing;-so that he was equally prepared 
to disconcert his opponent with sarcasm 
orto refute him by argument. | 

Although his features were harsh 
and his person clumsy, he had the art 


of rendering himself agreeable to wo-. 
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men ; an art which too often he used to 
libertine purposes, and, as it is asserted, 
with greater success than many whose, 
intentions were equally profligate, and 
their persons ‘better formed for seduc- 
tion. | 
His excessive love of pleasure would 
have tended.to render him completely 
dissipated, and of course left him igno- 
rant, had he not employed the long in- 
tervals of confinemerit and retirement 
that his debaucheries and want of money 
obliged him to, in studies, which, with 
little health and more riches, he would 
have neglected. | l — 
Law Decision—Court of Session, 
Scotland. Black v. the Owners of a 
Coal-pit——Black returning home on 
horseback, in a dark night, by a road 
leading through the Defendant’s estate, 
fell into a coalypit, and was drowned. 
The pit for many years has been aban- 
doned, and the mouth had been sur- 
rounded by a wall.of stone and lime, 
which, at the time of the accident, ‘was 
about 18 inches high; it lay about four 
feet from the road, which had been a 
road used by the proprietor, when the 
coal was formerly wrought, but which 
was also frequently used by the neigh- 
bourhood. The action was brought'by 
the children of the deceased, for repara- 
tion for the loss ‘sustained by the death 
of their father. The Lords found the 
Defendant liable in damage 1.800, and 
expenses 1.100.—[ Lon. pap.] 


Mrs. Billington, when at Oxford; was 
attended by a certain gentleman, with 
unremitting assiduity. One day, as he 
was walking with her ina garden of 
the colleges, the lady.had occasion to 
step aside for the same .putpose as 
Yorick’s friend, Madame de Rambouil- 
Jet. A wit passing by, and seeing the 
faithful squire stand loutishly gaping’ 
about him, exclaimed, from Horace, 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis. 


A Bill was lately before the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, to divorce a 
woman from her husband. A member, 
who made a long speech in favor of it, 
concluded, hoping it would pass». for he 
understood that the husband had been 


dead some years. 
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‘THEATRICAL. 

It is now understood that Mrs.. Whit- 
lock is engaged to perform at Drury- 
lane, and wifl shortly embark for her 
native country, in order to. fulfj] that 
engagement.—It will be recollected that 
‘this Lady arrived ‘here in 1793, being 
one of the first company collected by 
the late Mr. Wignell for the New The- 
atre.-Having been regarded in Eng: 
land as an actress of superior merit, 
and honoured with being designated as 
the most fit of her: contemporaries to 
succeed her sister, the justly celebra- 
ted Mrs. Siddons, public’ expectation 
was raised high on.her arrival; and, it 
may be confidently asserted, that this 
re are has not been disappointed. 

ile Mrs. W. continued to play in 
this city, she uniformly received the 
applause of those whom alone she de- 
sired to please, the liberal and the ju- 
dicious. In the other theatres of the 
United States she has been equally suc- 
cessful, and has met with the same re- 
ward, the praise of those who have a 
right to pronounce on the pfeténsions 
of an actor. In Boston and Charleston, 
as here, she is regarded as unrivalled 


on our American boards, in that line of f- 


acting for which the Kemdles seem to 
have been destined by nature, the high- 
er walks of Tragedy. With profes- 
sional talents so great, and with public 
opinion so favourable, ‘it has been a 
matter of wonder that the manager (or 
the Managecress) of: our Theatre has 


_ suffered Mrs. W. to remain in our City 


without offering her an engagement for 


the present season! So it is, however; ` 


, and the motive for this neglect, in de- 
spite of the wishes and the expectation 
of the public, and the absolute want of 


her talents to enable the present ¢om- |: 


pahy to support many of the most.va- 
Juable and popular pieces with decency, 
must be enquired of by those who ate 
acquainted with the influence ef little 
` illiberal jealousies (sometimes to be 
found where there is no pretension to 
rivalry) and Green-room dislikings. The 
public, however, have a right to com- 
plain ; and their voice will be heard... 
As it is now impossible that Mrs. W. 


“should enter into any engagement of. 
lone onan ane it is yet hoped that. 


‘suggested by a noted song; 


| The world itself is arse. Aiz bound 
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-Mr. Warren will act with a manly firm- 


ness and independence, and offer her 


an inducement to perform during her 


stay here. The ane of the Drama 
will derive great gratification from hav- 
ing once again an opportunity of seeing 
the talents of a Whitlock and a Femeil 
combined in the support of some of 
Shakespeare’s best Tragedies, and, whe- 
ther direct profit, or the eventual ad- 
vantage which the servanta of the pubkg 
always derive from regarding public 
opinion, be considered by Mr. Warrens 
it is believed that he will find sufficient 
reason to indulge it in this respect. - 


` Fo Readers and Correspondents. `` 


« A Rambler” has engaged himself 
in a minute. inquiry. respecting a sort 
of short cut, to the abodes of happiness, 
and has embarrassed himself as- much 
in determining his * choice of life,” as 
ever did Rasselas, Nekayah and Imlac. 
We cannot avoid calling the attention 
of our correspondent to an old song, 
one stanza of which Pomerer, GREEN 
and Dr. A1xin would approve. 

Dear Sam, who the camp and the pulpit 
hast try’d, 
You ask me what sort of a life 1 would 
chuse? 
Why to manage my own little firm is my 


è, 

Fisi to "lounge where I like i in my dirty old 

shoes. 

“ Solus” seems to exult in the privi- 
leges of a bachelor. We know not 
whether his theory be per fectly ; 
but whatever may be our opinion Ye 
philosophy, his favourite poetry is 
something like the following : 

Though one may boast a handsome wife, 

Yet strange vagaries. may bewitch her; 
Unvex’d I live a single life, 

And boldly call for other pitcher. 
he reflections of ‘“ Penserosa,” 
on the powers of man, even when he 
has the keys of his chamber, and: can 
wander where he will, were probably 
one stanza 


of which we remember. 


“What was’t made great Alexander 


-Weep at his unfriendly fate? 
a aipee he ose nat waaden n 
eyond the world’ a 


By the Heavens and Stars above; . 
Why should we then be confounded, 
Since there’s nothing free but love.. -~ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 


se A:tender tale, and worth:a tear, 
Peruse it, friend, and drop it here” l 


*Mid Caledonia’s ever hoary hills, 

Which raise their head and feed its black- 
en’d rills, 

There, long, Arides grac’d his native land, 
Of ample fortune, and of lib’ral hand; _ 
He often sooth’d the weary plaint of wo, _ 
And gave the needy joys of bliss to know. 

An only daughter, like the mornmg fair, 
Chiefly engag’d the anxious father’s care ; 
He saw the rose its op’ning leaves expand, 
And wish’d to plant it in some happy land, 


Beneath whose sun it might forever bloom, 


And ne’er expect harsh winter's blasting 


doom; __ 
When, to fulfil the father’s kind desire, 
A gen’rous swain corfess’d his glowing fire. 
` But who can bear the sad reverse of fate! 
Arides, now with ev’ry joy elate, 

(By duty call’d to plow the briny wave) - 
Was caught by Turks, and made a drudg- 
“ing slave ; a l 
His wife and daughter left on Thule’s shore, 
A weeping train, whom he shall see‘no more! 

But chief Cleandra’s fate the father 
mourn’d, 
He knew a wretch whose offer’d love she 
spurnid ; 
And, as his presence only check’d his rage, 
His soul was fill’d with every dread presage, 
Lest abe, the fiend should find the luckless 
maid, = - | 
Aghast, and force her to his hated bed. 
The sad Arides thus his grief exprest, 
‘ macnn only sees and knows what svits us 
© Dest,—~ o l 
‘ Resign’d, my fate with fõrtitude IJl bear, 
+ Heav’n too, the helpless virgin’s cry shall 


‘hear: 6. pa 

‘Sad are my thoughts, and heavy hangs the 
c gloom, | te 

‘But ‘tis just ENav’n that gives our final 
‘doom; ` . 

* And why should pensive mortals e’er com- 
‘ plain, i 

‘ Since mone of Heav’n’s decrees are made 
cin vain!” j N 

Long did his wandring spouse wait his 

return, + 

Mid ceaseless fears, and for his, absence 
mourn. | 


At last, to her the afflicting tale was told, 

‘ That good Arides to a Turk was sold, 

‘ That now a slave in Turkish land he tiv’d, 

* Of ev'ry comfort, ev'ry joy bereav'd !” 

O'er ev'ry face a pale dejection ran, © 

A pious sorrow for the worthy man ! 

Nerar alone with unmoist eye was seen, 

He thought with pleasure on the gloomy 
scene, we ; 


And deem’d the period, long desir’d, was 
When he should seize the maid (o’erwhelmd 
* with fear), f 
(Her lover gone her long lost sire to find ` ` 
Mid realms where dwell the dregs of hu- 
man kind), = 
Exult o’er all her trembling, lovely charms, 
And force. her to his (well known) hated 
arms. 
His plot thus laid, the tyrant calls his train, 
And at the dead of night bounds o’cr the 
.-plain;-" i i 
Surrounds with armed guards the lofty pile, 
And knocks, (O monster ofenvenom’d guile), 
ga e the maid the’ welcome news he 
ore, - 
< That good Arides bless’d his native shore” 
‘Cheer’d with-the thought, forth rush the ` 
drooping train, 
(Ah! now their best precaution’s all in vain} 
The welcome messenger to sec, who brought 
The wish’d-for news that gladden’d ev’ry 
thought. -> 
But who the sad emotions can repress, 
That wildly ran o’er ev’ry pallid face, p 
When Nerar to their anxious gaze appear’, 
Whose threat’ning aspectev’ry woman fear’d! 
He clasp’d within his arms the fainting-maid, 
And straight unto his lordly seat convey’! 
Her . mother tortur’d with each gloomy 
` thought, . | 
Cleandra still with eager voice she sought,. 
Till her weak fabric with the conflict tir’d, 
She. breath’d a pray’r to- Heav’n—and thus 
` expird! © k 
Fhro’ all the Afric realms her lover roam’d, 
To find her wretched sire, tho’ but entomb’d, 
But all in vain—with heavy steps he hies’ 
Unto the shore where Scotia’s mountains 
. rise, a 
The life-embitt’ring tidings to impart, 
Which deeply pierc’d his sympathetic heart. 
Unto the dome he comes, and enters straight, 
Ah! little thinking of the unhappy fate 
Which destiny, unfathom’d in its ways, .- 
Had giv’n to him, to mar his latter days ! 
With dreadful rage the lover’s breast was 
fill’d, . 
And dire revenge thro’ all his bosom thrilt’d ; 
In wildest phrenzy on: his knees he vow’d, 
(Amid the gazing throng and melting croud) 
That he should well revenge Cleandra’s: 
fate, . , Se see a eaa e +. tase 
And shew that justice comes, tho’ some- 
times late. ot 
` Firm to his etd he mounts his well-train’d 
steed; oe Pe. 
And quick as thought bounds o’er the grassy 
mead,— : 
Arrives at Nevar’s dome with hasty strides, 
And seeks his foe without the help ot 
— puides. | a a ' 
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Him found, he thus eccosts—‘ Traitor at- | Her happy, spotless soul, now longs for 


“tend ‘mme 
‘ My steps to yonder field, and meet your | ‘To share its bliss and in its pleasures join. 
‘ ond ‘O lend me, Heav’n, thine own propitious 


© aid, 


‘ Deserv’d—TI fight in injur’d virtue’s cause, 
‘ To lead to realms whose pleasures never 


< Against the wretch who spurns bright ho- 


€ nor’s laws. ; : ‘ fade.’ . Nio 

‘If e'er your savage breast true courage | Thus spoke the love-sick swain, while 
‘ warm’d, from his thigh 

“My call attend’—At this the wretch a- | He drew the fatal sword with placid eye. - 
larm’d, He thrust the blade into his naked breast, 


And calmly sunk into his native rest ! 
He and Cleandra in one grave were laid, 
And both enjoy the quiet of the dead! 

: But now Arides from his bondage freed, 


Girds on his sword, and hastes to meethis foe, 
Who stood prepar’d to deal the fatal blow. 
Now both upon the field of war appear, 
To flash the polish’d sword, and whirl the 


spear ; i To see his long-lost friends prepares with 
For both to deeds of arms had well been | speed: 
' train’d, But, lest the muse in her essay should fail, 


His soul to paint, and all its passions tell, 
-I humbly leave each gen’rous breast to show 
Its own ideas of his speechless wo. 

í J. M. Q—t—n. 


And each, enrag’d, submission base dis- 
dain’d ! 

But the bright hope of Heav’n’s protecting 
arm, 

To guard his steps, and shield from ev’ry 
harm, ka 

Inspir’d Eudoxus’ breast with martial ire, 

ve glow’d intensely bright, a flaming 


On.a Lady, who would not be named or praived 


Matchless virtue, not presuming, 
Modest sense, without assuming, 


“ Receive your doom”—he said; upon the Even temper, taste refin’d, 


word Art with Nat i join’d ; 
Deep in a trunk he plung’d the shining Carriage strict, and fella” me 
sword ! l i 


Open mien that strives to please ; 
Ready wit, but not severe, 

Fit to please the gravest ear ; 
Wisdom all her paths inspects, 

All her actions truth directs ; 

Yet I must conceal her name 

Praise like mine but wrongs her fame. 


The traitor fell—and with his latest breath 
Implor’d eternal vengeance at his death ! 
Eudoxus hastes to pay his ardent vows 
Unto Cleandra‘his‘betrothed spouse.” ` 
High in a room, in silken robes array’d, 


Dissolv’d in tears he found the beauteous 


maid,— | A os 
£ Retire,” she said (when to her view ap- =a 
pear’d IMPROMPTU, 


The object of her love so much endear’d) 


Occasioned by a Lady’s swallowing a toth. 
< Your presence once was wont to cheer my : 


A Lady, forsooth, 


‘ways so À À 
‘ And add a heighten’d pleasure to my days; | woutaefain low the aai of the wofitdis 
‘ But oh ! since then what change’—she said fester: 

no more, oe . . 
The purple dye forsook her cheek all o'er. Ls raa ied scora 


Quite overcome by the resistless ‘storm, 
She sunk to rest, a lifeless faded form. 
He clasp’d her clay-cold body in his arms, 


That the goddess term’d Blind, 
__ As acurse to mankind, 
Has knock’d out a tooth that her tongue 


And gaz’d in silence on her fading charms, —— santeht Fan § 

< Awake, my love, your own Eudoxus calls, might Ai = SEDLEY. . 
* Awake and leave with me these hated en ; 

walls ;? 

He said, and press’d her pale lip to his own, EPIGRAME. 


While from his breast arose a heavy groan. 
<$ To speak will not my own Cleandra deign ?}— 
‘ Alas! the thought how impious and vain, 
© That feeble man e’er in this world of wo 

* Shall true content and real pleasure know! 


L’autre jour, au fond d’un vallon, 
Un serpent piqiia Jean Fréron; 
Que pensez-vous, qu’il arriva ? 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva.. 
"O = l VOLTAIRE. 
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Mr: SAuNTER, 


I have written an epistle, address—or, as 
‘Lord Shaftesbury would call it, a crudity, 
to Orlando. Whether he shall ever read it 
or not, depends upon yourself. 8 

a’ . S g Yours, &e. ` 
. , l „5 CLARA. 
RLANDO! why are you a bache- 
7 ìor?.Is it because you are con- 
vinced that, by remaining so, you can 
best promote the designs of providence ? 
Is it because you are convinced that ce- 
libacy insures happiness, and marriage 
misery ? Is it because you think woman 
a contradiction, a little-minded retailer 
of scandal ?— Why do you write ?—Are 
you giving us your real sentiments? do 
you wish alf men to be bachelors? No 
—J cannot believe it—I cannot help 


thinking of the fox who had lost his. 


tail—My brethren, said he, why do you 
wear such an ugl¢ useless bunch of 
hair? Cut it off, I beseech you—Per- 
haps I wrong you, Orlando; perhaps 
you never wished to be a married man ? 
You consider marriage as a yoke which 
would confine you to one field. When we 
enter the marriage state we certainly 
part with a portion of liberty : so we do 
when we enter into a state of society ; 
but is this a. good reason for rejecting 
the one or the other ’—~A few savages, 
or modern philosophers, may exclaim, 
blessed be the imprescriptible rights of 


men!! blessed be the state of nature ! 
where man may freely range unfettered 
by the trammels of the law; where he 
asserts his native dignity: his food is 
the gift of nature ; his covering is the 
sky : So may some raking bachelors, 
or disappointed lovers cry, blessed is 
our lot, unheeded we may range unfet- 
tered by the matrimonial tie. But the 
savage and the bachelor exclaim in 
yain; few envy them their boasted li- 
berty—I will not draw you the picture 
of a bachelor’s old age, “ his sick bed,” 
his hour of death—I will not sketch his 
impatient heirs eagerly watching for his 
closing eye, the signal for the opening 
of his will—they have been drawn by 
abler artists than myself—Perhaps a- 
gain I wrong you: you are not a disap- 
pen lover? you do not prize so 

ighly your roving freedom ?——you 
really look upon woman, as an in- 
ferior degenerate being—you look back 
through time; your eye, penetrates 
through the clear light of history, al- 
most to the twilight of tradition; you 
see Semiramis, Zenobia, Cornelia, - 
Portia, Joan of Arc and Elizabeth; 
you. lament that “the world now wit- 
nesses a different race,” No such he- 
roes now on the carpet; that “ the glo- 
ries of Semiramis and Zenobia, with 
those of Babylon and Palmyra, have 
crumbled into dust,” which, by the way, 
I do not clearly comprehend, never ha- 
ving seen the crumbling dust of glory ; 
however, we will e’en let it crumble, 
and look at your meaning.--Are these 
your patterns of female excellence? 


Yy 
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what kind of'a woman would you have ? 
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he must be; and, by the way, I must 


must she be‘strong ‘and sinewy, with a | observe, that many pelt him only to 


black beard, a huge pair of whiskers, 
and an iron fist? must she be able to 
box and wrestle, to leap four yards, 
spring over a six feet gate, and lift a 
millstone? Is this your idea of the first 
best gift of God to man? If so, in the 
name of all my sex, I bid you heartily 
farewel. But let me be serious, if se- 
rious I can be, when addressing such a 
comical fellow. We do not pretend to 
vie with men in deeds of arms. We 
do not wish to be heroes; and perhaps 
there are some particular studies which 
require application too intense for:our 
weak frames ; but, wonderful as it may 
appear to you, I do “ contend for an 
equality of genius between man and 
woman.” Our education is different, 
so are our modes of life ; our field of ac- 
tion is not the same} we do not shoot 
at the same mark. Are not these causes 
sufficient to produce the difference be- 
tween the sexes, without resorting to 
an original difference of mind! The 
same plant which makes the cannon 
carriage, would have made a spinning 
wheel. Perhaps nature has marked the 
line between our pursuits. Perhaps it 
has been custom: be it which it will, 
God forbid that I should wish it oblite- 
rated; “tis for our mutual benefit that 
it be kept distinct. But let not the men, 
supposing that they hold the pen of 


genius, cowardly attack us; let them | 


not suppose that because our pursuits 
are different, our mental powers are in- 
ferior ; we have been frequently called 
babblers, and calumniators, compounds 
of vanity, pride, and folly; women’s 
tongues have long been the subject of 
witticism ; scandal is our sole property. 
‘ ‘Wheiice all this censure? you will say ; 
certainly it must be deserved; what 
every body gays must be true: No, sir, 
it does not follow. I'll give you my 
reasons. Ist, Censure, as Dr. Johnson 
says, is willingly indulged, because it 
always implies some superiority. 2dly, 
Few search and examine for themselves. 
Mad dog, says one, and the whole coun- 
try is in arms; pelt him, shoot him, 
get out of his way: nobody enquires 
or proofs of his madness ; that is ta- 
ken for granted ; mad he is, and pelted 


shew their dexterity in handling a stone. 
But allow that we are more free in cen- 
suring our neighbours than the men, 
there are rea8ons for it; men have of 
necessity more mental employment ; 
they therefore have not so much time 
to examine into the conduct and springs 
of action of their neighbours. 2dly, if 
they have time, they are obliged to he 
more cautious in giving their opinion; 


-kickings, cuffings, canings, and hair 


triggers, being present to the mind, 
have a wonderful effect on the tongue, 
but even the great antipathy which most 
men have to being cudgelled, or shot, 
is not always sufficient to deter them 
from abusing their neighbours.: Wo- 
men may be more remarkable for scan- 
dal, but, believe me, men come in for 
their share. - 
CLARA. 


aD 


REVIEW. 


A New Translation, with Notes, of the 

` Third Satire of Juvenal; to which 
are added Miscellaneous Poems, origi- 
naland translated. New-York. 1806, 


There are some things in this vo- 
lume, with which we are displeased; 
and, lest the grudge should influence 
our. criticisms throughout, we hold it 
best to disburden ourselves at once. 

In the first place (first in order as in 
magnitude) it was exceedingly inju- 
dicious, in the author, to prefix, to a 
volume of his own poems, a censure 
upon the poems of all his fellow-coun- 
trymen: and it astonishes us, rather 


than any thing else, that he was sensi- 


ble of the fropriety of such ‘an intro- 
duction. A little further reflection will 
certainly convince him that, to revile 
the works of others, at the very mo- 
ment in which we are’ exhibiting our 
own, is as unbecoming as if is impru- 
dent. He that exercises his talents, 
passes a tacit criticism upon all his 
competitors, and he should do no more; 
he should leave the rest to him, who, 
without making pretence to talents, as- 
sumes only the rightand power of judg- 
ing. l G 

Our next complaint is against’ the 


-et 
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manifestation of a quality beneath hu- 
mility ; itis that of meanness. The au- 
thor betrays it both in theory and prac- 
tice ; in practice, when he so servilely 
copies Mr. Girrorp’s notes, and when 
he interweaves, with his own, the 
phrases and verses of others, and thus 
decorates his poems with turned com- 
mas ; a vice in some sort perhaps pe- 
culiar to this country, but every where 


the mark of a certain timidity of the 


pen: in theory, when he tells us, of his 
poem, that, were he ‘ in England, it 
should not be published; but, as an 
American production, and issuing from 
an American. press, I was willing to 
belive that ‘it was entitled to some in- 
dulgence.’ 7 oe 

‘ But, with whatever prostration the 
author may submit to the world his own 
poem, and American productions and 
the American press, the labours of his 
friend.are accompanied by all the civil 
sayings imaginable. He has here tak- 
en an unlucky leaf out of the book of 
acertain literary quack, one Mr. Ca- 
PEL LorrT, the simpering champion of 
BroomriED. The author’s friend, in a 
poem addressed to the Fashionable 
part of My Young County Women, 
has given us the following lines : 


The flaunting tulip you reject with scorn, 

Its hues tho’ brilliant as the tints of morn ; 

But search, with care, for humble flow’rs, 
that bloom ` 

a the grass, yet scatter sweet per- 


ume : 
The buds, which only half their 


sweets 
_ disclose, o | 
You fondly seize; but leave the full blown 
rose. 


A note, with the genuine impertinence 
of Mr. Lofft, informs us, that ‘ the 
‘ reader who does not perceive the 
‘beauty and delicacy of these images 
‘is not qualified to receive much de- 
‘light from poetry.’ Against the truth 
of this remark we. have nothing to of- 
fer; we only object, with Hamlet, to 
its being set down here: neither does 
the anathema touch ourselves; for we 
baye perceived the beauty and delicacy. 
of these images any time these forty 
-years, and been ravished with them in 
more than an hundred and fifty vo- 


lemes! © 


-phors.’ p.66. 
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' Our final cause of dissatisfaction is 
the appearance of the book. Far be it 
from us to call for expensive paper and 
print ;. but, as lovers of the arts, we 
expect, in. every mechanical work, its 
appropriate beauty. . | 

Thus relieved from bile, we may 
open the Tranlation of the Third Satire 
of Juvenal, a production of which it is 
with great pleasure that we find our- 
selyes enabled to speak in terms of re- 
spect. The author’s views and preten- 
sions are set forth in the three follow- 
ing sentences : ae 

‘ I should indeed possess an abundant | 
portion of that vanity with which. we are. . 
reproached as a national vice, should I dare 
for a moment to think of entering the lists 
with such a poet as Mr. Gifford.” I had no 
such thought; the present translation was 
written merely as an exercise in the art of 
versification.*** I was also desirous to prove, 
that it was possible for an American to write 
poetry with at leagt simplicity and purity ; 
without recurring to the aid of barbarous and, — 


unauthorised terms, unmeaning or extrava.""” 


gant epithets, harsh or inconsistent meta- . 
The miseries of the Roman poor, 
and, among others, those to which they 
were exposed through the wretched re- 
lationships of client and patron, and the 
vices and insolence of the rich, are the 
subjects of this Satire. As a speci- 
men of the versification, we shall 
make an extract from that part of the 
satire in which the contempt thrown 
upon the poor man’s veracity is por- 
trayed. This will be agreeable, because 
it-will remind us of our own country, 
where a murderer has been recently 
discharged, because’ the evidence a- 
gainst him proceeded, not from a white 
man, but a black: ` A 
Pure in his thoughts, 
a life, l ae eo oly 
Your witness comes ; his voice must end the 
-o strife; © >00 Se 
Nor Numa’s ‘self more-hely, not the host 
Of Cybele could brighter virtue boast; . 
Nor he who rush’d. intrepid through the fire, 
And sav’d Minerya’s self; what more re- 
. quire? A aoa P 
What’s his estata, the judges first demand ; 
aoe what his staves, ` his ` equipage, his 
land? °° ME 
If rich, believe him ;. but, if poor, he lies : 
The wrath of heay’n, we know, the poor 
_ despise. Sout. 3h Wie 2 Be 7% * 


unblemish’d. in his 
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What tho’ he dare the angry bolts of Jove, © 
And all the gods attest, his words te prove, 
Heed, heed ‘him. not, they cry, the wretch 
must live, 
And: e’en the. gods his perjuries forgive! 
P- 

The poet goes on to reckon aket 
hardship of the poor : 

Add, that the es continual taunts provoke ; 

No fool so dull, but points at them his joke. 

If soil’d the garment, or if somewhat worn, 

Or, awkward patches show where lately 
torn 

Or through the op’ning shoe the foot appear, 

They gather round, and circulate the sneer. 

O poverty! of all thy num’rous ills, 

This chief the soul with bitter anguish fills ; 

Contempt must still, with str uggling heart, 
be borne, 

And laughing fools, with safety, show their 
scorn. 

Quit, quit tiese benches, angry Lectius 
cries, 

Those benches are the Knights’, nay quick 

; arise ! 

*Tis well, I yield with rev’rence, I retreat, 

That panders? sons may hold the vacant 
seat, 

No matter from sine stews first spawn’d 
abroad ; 

Here let the wealthy crier’s heir applaud. 

Let fencers here, and cssenerd beaux be 
plac’d ; 

Fit arbiters to rule the. publie taste! . 

*Tis thus vain Otho’s pleasure is obey ’d, 

Whose wisdom first the just distinction 
made. p.31. 

In this extract, we have to notice 
some defects in the translation. The 
four verses, begining, ‘ O, poverty,’ but 
ill render the sense of the original : 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
Juvenal only says, that, of all the evils 
of poetry, none is less tolerable than 
the ridicule of mankind. ‘Even Mr. 
Gifford’s ‘ generous mind’ is redundant: 
O poverty! thy. thousand ills jcombin’d l 
Sink not so deep into the gen’rous mind, 

As the contempt and laughter of mankind. 

In the concluding lines, the trans- 
later has: intended, as we presume, to 
use the figure of irony; but irony 
should be obvious, which, in this in- 
stance, is not the case : 

Sic libitum vano, -qui nos distinxit Othoni. 
This, as has been seen, is made—_ 
*Tis thus vain Otho’s Poa is obey’d, 
Whose wisdom first the: just distinction made. 
Mr. Gifford has given the true sense, 
but with an improper heightening : 
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So Otho fix’d it, whose preposterous pride 
First dar’d to chase us from their honours’ 
side. 

‘ A few passages,’ says the translator, 
‘which that gentleman has translated, 
I have omitted ; and their are also a 
few to which I have ventured to give 
an interpretation different from that 
which he has adopted. Among the ‘ few 
pussages, and they are but few, omitted, 
we are at a loss to know, why there 
should be that which is thus given by 
Mr. Gifford : 

Hie to the circus! ye who pant to prove 

A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love; 

Hic to the Circus! there, in crowds, they - 
stand, 

Tires on their head, and timbrels in theit 
hand ? 

‘Of the different i interpretations, there 
is one, if it be not rather an inadver- 
tence,—there is one in which we can 
by no means coincide :-— 
xet recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron. 
A marble’ Chiron spread his length below. 
But, Mr. Gifford, with more accuracy, 
A Chiron form’d of the same marble, clay. , 


From these imperfections, in a work 
which, as already intimated, we. have 
perused with pleasure, we turn to real 
emendations, or at least ingenious ef- 
forts : i 
© Ver. 295. © For thus, so wise so , provident 

their care, . 

The sinking walls our master-stewards 

repair.” , 
se a hic labentibus obstat 
Villicus, et veteris rimæ contexit hiatum” 


* This seems to me, the most obscure and 
difficult passage in the whole: poem ; it is 
thus rendered by Mr. Gifford. 


‘ For thus the stewards patch the river wall, 
ee bea prop the manso tottering to its 
L. 


“But what stewards ? If this translation be 
correct, I must own myself unable to com- 
phehend the allusion. By « villicus,” I sup- 
pose that Juvenal means the prefect of the 
city,’ whom in the following satire he desig- 
nates by the same’ term. 

“—attonitæ modo positus villicus urbi.” 


‘ By this interpretation the strict connexion 
of the passage with what precedes becomes 
evident. 

‘Ver, 308. -* nor still you wake :. 

. For, since ite rayages, þegin below, 

a garret last the raging pest will 

now? ` 


+ ae att nape te 
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« Tu nescis; nam si gradibus.trepidatur 
ab imis, | poe eg 
Ultimus ardebit,” &c, a 
‘The passage is given thus by Mr. Gifford : 
; —up, ho! and know ` 
That when th’ impetuous pest begins below, 
The topmost story soon becomes it prey,” &c. 
But this is certainly wrong, the meaning ot 
Juvenal is, that the height of the houses 
was so great, that the unfortunate tenant of 
the garret‘ might be wrapt in sleep, while 
the stories below were in flames. The 
words “nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis,” 
&c. are explanatory of “ tu nescis.” The 
conjunction “ nam,” which: (as it is always 
causative) clearly proves this to be the case, 
is omitted in the translation of Mr. Gifford. 
p. 90. 


Yer. 83. “« Him who arraigns when Verres’ 
self thinks fit,” &c. ae 

“ Carus erit Verri qui Verrem tempore, quo 
«vult = 

« Accusare potest.” 

I am afraid no commentator will justify the 
translation I have given of this passage. 
The following is the note of Lubin: ‘ qui 
novit Verrem furem esse illum Verres in 
summo pretio, quamyis invitus habebit : ti- 
mebit ne ab illo prodatur,” and, the tranala- 
tion of Mr. Gifford, conveys the same idea. 


(23 


Yet as I have had the temerity to give a' 


few interpretation, I may as well attempt 
to support it :- 


always refers to some particular period, and 
is never used indefinitely. 


render it: ‘ He who will accuse Verres.at 
« that particular time, when Verres himself 


« wishes to be accused.” &e. alluding. to that ’ 


historical anecdote which I have given in 
the former note on this verse. In the next 
placé, I ‘think this interpretation is more 
consistent with the ‘general purport of the 
passage,, 


thus compressed: “ At. Rome the poor are 


s almost entirely dependent on the great; |. 
« how then should I continue to live there, : 


« who neither know, nor would practice the 


“arts by which alone their favor is to be | 


‘acquired. Honorable services meet with 
s< no remuneration ; he alone who will assist 
s them tọ commit or conceal their, crimes, 
s may hope to share their wealth; but 


« however great and tempting be the reward, | 


z< do not, at the expense of the peace and 
*¢ tranquility of your mind, purchase a favor 
«* go precarious and so dangerous.” p. 98. 
In rendering the disputed word cali- 
gatus, which occurs in the concluding 


verse of the poem, and which Mr. 


Gifford makes ‘armed at all points,’ 


In the first place I am inclin-. 
ed to believe that the phrase ‘quo tempore” . 


We cannot there- 
fore translate the sentence, “ He who can’ 
“accuse Verres at any time that he may 
«think proper, &c.” but must necessarily . 


the substance of which may be 
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the present translator adopts that inter- 


pretation which supposes caliga to mean 

a country shoe, as. distinguished from 

a town shoe. e a eee 
We have made no secret of the dis- 


| gust excited in our minds by the criti- 
cal preface to this volume. But the 


author of the preface, too, appears be- 
fore us asa poet. ‘This and the fol- 
lowing pieces, ‘subscribed L, was gi- 
ven me by the friend who furnished the 
introductory letter; most of them have 
been already published, either in the 
Port Folio, or in the New-York Even- 
ing Post.’ Really this gentleman gives 
and furnishes. with-profusion! he. gives 
too, it appears, what he had given else- 
where before; and’ this second-hand 
sort of gift must be infinitely valuable : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes ! ? B i 
The note, just transcribed, is ap- 
pended to the lines from which we have 
already extracted the beautiful and deli- 
cate images, and which the aythor’s 
primary concern (and certainly a very 
allowable one) is, not to be thought an 
old woman: m ee 
Ye pom nymphs, our country’s joy and 
mae, u Se ' 
Who a the stream of fashion thoughtless 
ide : ` 
No Eodish lay, no melting strain ọf love 
Is here pour’d forth, your tender hearts to 
move; ` ; E ` 
Yet think not envious age inspires the song, 
Rejecting all.our earth-born joys as wrong : 
Think me no Matron stern, wha would re- 
press ' l 


Each modern grace, each harmless change 


_of dress ; 

But one whose heart exults to join the band, 

Where joy and innotence go hand in hand, 

One who, while modesty maintains het 

_ place, . , nni 

(That sacred charm which heightens. every 
. , grace) cd oe ees z 

Complacent sees your rubes excel the snow, 

Or borrow colours from the painted bow ; 

But dréads the threaten’d hour of virtue’s 


flight, Cet 2 B m 
More than the pestilence which walks by 
night. oa a ore p. 106. 


The last of these lines is obviously a 
make-weight—and heavy enough. _ 
The subject of the poem is a dehort- 
ation againtsthe modern style of female 
dress, a topic which is not handled with 
much likerality of conception: = 
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Say, in those haif-rob’d. besoms. are there | cite than count, as on: the myriads’ of 


hid, 
No thoughte which shame and purity forbid? 


A home question, this, to be sure ; 
‘but not much, we think, to the purpose ! 
suppose the poet were to press his in- 
quiries: a little further, including bo- 
_ soms of all classes, robed or half-robed 
‘as they may? — 

But, of L’s inquisitiveness there is 
no end: g 


Why do, these fine- wrought veils around you 
“* pla 

Like mists which scarce bedim the orb of 

day ? ?. 

After some reflection, ' we think we 
have discovered the true object of re- 
search to be, why our young country- 
women wear veils of so fine a texture ! 
This, it must be confessed, is a secret 
worth knowing ; but, whether we or the 
author shall ever be let into it, we have 
the most serious doubts. | 

Very many other questions follow, 
and some of them our young country- 
women will be put to their wits’ ends to 
answer. But, as precision in terms is 
of great Importance in these cases, -we 
too beg leave to ask, what: means: that. 
conscious air? 

‘What mean those careless limbs, that con- 
scious air, 
At which the modest blush, the alpi 

. stare? 

A .conscious air wete to be of the | 
nature of that so sweetly described: by ` 
the poet : 

Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheek, antl so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say, her body thought. 

We are disposed to think, that coz- 
Jident air must have been aimed at; 
and we to make these observations for 
the purpose of reminding the author 
and critic, that there are other faults, in. 
poetical composition, than those on 
which he has, with undoubted reason, 
insisted. . In his principles of taste, we 
cordially agree; in his practice, we 
cannot boast of equal satisfaction. He 
complains,, - 
Humble the praise, and trifling the regard, 
Which ever. waits upon the moral bard; 


a complaint: which is.a. gross and un- 


founded libel, as well as on the illus- 
trious names which it were easier to 


aris. 


judgment to detect its incongruity. 


readers, by whom they always have 
beea: and always will be cherished. 
The truth is, that we prize the pro- 


ductions of art for their beauty; if 


they have not this, they are worth- 


Le vrai et le beau sont objet des 
A. poet, who crowds our mind 
with pleasing images or shadews of 


less. 


images, however heterogeneous, may 


gain our applause, for he sets before _ 
us beauty, and we want the leisure or 
It 


shines, and looks gay, and we are 


‘pleased. His thoughts might be trite 


or absurd ; but the dress he gives them 
is sufficiently engaging for the transient 
view we take.—A poet, on the other 
hand, who expects to fix our attention 
by mere soundness of sentiment, may 
be a very good man, but he is very 
deficient in his art. Sound sentiments 
are truisms; what we expect from the 
poetis,to deliver them in beautifulterms. 
He’ that does this, is a poet; he that 
does not, is none. ` 
‘One general character, says the 
author of the letter, appears to be stamp- 
ed upon almost all American produc- 
tions: they seem to be the offspring of 
minds faintly glowing with the fire of 
genius, and unprovided with large 
stores of wisdom, acquired by literary 
research, or extensive observation of 
mankind.’—It is consolatory to Ameri- 
ca, that this dismal picture is in no wise — 
peculiar to herself. -4/most all poetical 
productions, of whatever country, seem 


to be the frroductions, &&c, 9c. &c. and 


the same may be said of pictorial pro- 
ductions, &c. &c. &c. In any country, 
eminent genius is the thing most rarely 
seen. In all countries, there -are a 
thousand obstacles to its developement; 
in this, perhaps, a thousand more, 
Some man, however, will one day 
arise, capable of bursting the bonds 
under-which so many languish ; and his 
glorious example will confer more 
benefit, give a stronger impulse, than 
all the sweeping denunciations of criti- 
cism: he willexcite; they depress. To 
point out. particular faults is one.thing; 
to condemn in the gross is another; 
and it is this-that we- be cide in the 
passage quoted. - - 3 
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- The translation before: us is an hoe 
Hoani effort, and of a nature to excite 
the talents of the country ; we earnest- 
iy wish that the author may proceed 
in this species of public service. © “ 


For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. ` 


The following account of the literature of a 
neighbouring State is copied from the Bos- 

` ton Monthly Anthology, a literary work of-the 

. highest merit—This work has attained a 
very distinguished rank among the perio- 
dical publications of our country, and 
claims our attention as much for the taste 
which is discovered in the selections, as 

` for the judgment and erudition which are 
displayed in the original- compositions 
which grace its pages. 

The effects of that pure levelling democratic 
system, which is alike at war with order 
and government, with taste and literary 

 acquirements, is ‘strikingly exposed in the 
folowing extract. It is.an old saying, that, 
“to retain a people in slavery, you must 
keep them in ignorance;” but it was left 

_ for the democrats of the present day, to 
contend that learning is inimical to true 
republicanism. | EC. Courier.] 


` LITERATURE OF NORTH-C AROLINA. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Ra- 
leigh, N. C. to the Editors of the es 
- logy, Feb 24. 


+ An account of the literature of this 
State might be’comprised in a single 
page, dnd if the length of the account 
was regarded only in the proportion it 
bears to its interests, that page would 
be deemed tedious. There are only 
ten presses in this state ; viz. two in 
Raleigh, two -in Newbern, and one in 
each of- the towns of Edenton, Halifax, 
Wilmington, Fayetteville, Salisbury, 
and Warrenton. From each of these 
presses issues a weekly paper, except 
the one in Salisbury,-which is employ- 
ed im printing handbills and pamphlets. 
The papers are compilations, and the 
few books published are law books and 
the doggrel hymns of religious enthu- 
siasts, and now and then a trash novel, 
which is commonly exchanged for other 


trash at: the literary. fair.: I will give. 


as complete a-list as- I'am able of all the 
original works ever: published in. this 
state, with a brief character annexed. ' 


l. Haywood’s reports of cases, dé- 
cided in the superior courts of this 
state. A valuable book, published by 
Hodge and Boylan, 1800. | 

N: B. A second volume is now in the 
press of: Wm. Boylan... -. 
- 2. A Journey to lake Drummond, by 
Lemuel Sawyer. The events are with- 
out interest, the remarks puerile, and 
the language the most superlative 
bombast. Published eight or ten years 
ago. 

3. Matilda Berkley, a novel. About 
upon a level with the Massachusetts 
novel of the Coquette, or Eliza Whar- 
ton. Published by J. Gales, in 1804. 

4.-Taylor’s reports of cases, adjudged 
in-the supreme court of North Caro- 
lina.—Of a moderate reputation. Mar- 
lin and Ogden. 1802. 

- 5. History of the Ketuckick Baptist 
Association, by Burkit and Read.. eBoy 
lan.——1804. 

6. A Masonic Ritual, published un- 
der the direction. of the G. Lodge of 
North Carolina. The best of the kind. 
Sims. 1806. l 

7. Davies’ s Calvary. 
system. Hodge. 1798. 

Cameron’s Law Reports are~in ‘the 
press of J. Gales, of which there are 
favourable expectations. _ 

These are the only publications, 
which I recollect, that have assumed 
the dignity of a volume. Of political 
and religious pamphlets, we have guan- 
tum sufficit. The Rev. Joseph Caldwell, 


An excellent 


president -of the University of North 


Carolina, ‘is the only’ scientific and 
literary character in the state. . He is 
now employed ih writing a book on 
Mathematics, intended as a school- 
book: ‘Two sermons and an eulogium 
on Gen. : Washington, by him, which 
havé been published in pamphlets, ate 
handsome specimens of ‘His abilities: 
I: know of no other. pamphlets’ that 
merit the respect of being named. | 
“There is in this state one university, 
and several academies, but none’ of 
them are supported by permanent funds. 
The university was founded about four- 
teen years ago, and ‘received from the 
state a donation of all: balances, then 
due-the state from revenue efficers, and 


all confiscdted and escheat property, 
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and a loan of $20,000.—To a “ huge 
misshapen pile,” which is placed on'a 
high rocky eminence, twenty-eight 
miles to the eastward, of this, has been 
giyen the name of the College; and 
a donation from Gen. Thomas Person, 
built a neat chapel. After considera- 
ble difficulties were experienced, on 
account of incompetent teachers, and 
insurrections among the students, the 
institution, under the direction of Mr. 
Caldwell, two professors, and two tutors, 
acquired regularity and ‘consistency in 
its exercises; when our enlightened 
legislature discovered -that education 
was inconsistent with . republicanism ; 
that it created an aristocracy of the 
Jearned, who would trample upon: the 
rights and liberties of the ignorant, and 
that an equality of intellect was neces- 
sary tò préserve the equality of rights. 
Influenced by these wise and patrio- 
tic considerations, the legislature gave 
to themselves again, what they had be- 
fore given to the university. The. in- 
stitution now languishes; Mr. Caldwell’s 

antirepublican love of literature, and 
not the emoluments of his office, mduces 
him to preserve in exjstence, by his in- 
Huente; even the shadow of -a college. 
He is assisted by only.one tutor; the 


funds do not permit the- employment of 


more. ` 
There isan excellent female on 
lately ‘established ; iby the -Society of 
United Brethren (Moraxians): ‘at Salem. 
There, are very. g 


isburg,’ Warrenton, and. two or’ three 
others.- A. public..dibrary: has. been 


founded in Newberg’ by.aidonation -of 


$500, from Thomgs Tpmiinsen.—It is 


divided into eighty shares:of 820 each; 


all the. shares are filled, and the ‘best 
purchase}. It, Is contemplated to extend 
the numberiof £ shares to 120.: 


I know, of no, other. public. library 


in this state, 

rio “esta 
he Centre 

T subsistéd nearly 4 nae ran: 


_ except, one. in’ Iredell 


From the Sporting. ‘Magazine for Fee 
éruary, we kelpct, ae asi, sd of Tom 
Bish: the funster, TE 


My frjendeft is time: fra manto 


good academies in 
Raleigh. N ewherp,,. Fayetteville, Lew- 


ished: by a society, caféd | > 
eneyolent Society: which |. 
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look grave, when he has one foot thore; 
every fit of coughing has put me in 
mind of my coffin, though dissolute men 
the seldomest think of dissolution. 
This is a great alteration! I, that sup- 
ported myself with good wine, must 
now be supported by a small bier. A 
fortune-teller once looked-on my hand, | 
and said, “ This man is to be a great 
traveller ;-he will be at the -Diet of 
Worms, and from thence g0 to Rot is 
bone.’ 

Now, seeing I understood this double 
meaning, I desire to be privately buri- 
ed; for I think a public. funeral looks 
like bury fair, and the rites of the dead 
too often prove wrongs to the living; 
methinks the word itself best expresses 
the number, neither few nor all. A dy- 
ing man should not think of odseyuice, 
but of ob se guies. Little did I appre- 
hend you would so soon see Tom Stöne 
uņder a tombstone. T. P. are on lettėrs 
in death’s alphabet ; he has not half-a-bit 
of either.: Every thing should put-us 
in mind of death; physicians assuré 
usy- tħat our very foul breeds it in us; 
so that in our dieng, we may ‘be said 
to'die eating —~There is something omi- 
nous not only. in the name of diseases, 
as dt-arrheea, di-abetis, -dy-sentery, but 
even in the drugs designed to preserve 
life, as di-acardium, di-apente, di-ascor- 
ides: I perceive Dr. Howard—and I 
feel how-hard—thinks: I shall decease 
before the day cease; but before I die, 

I desire to- give some advice to those 
that survive me:—Let gamesters consi» 
der that death is hazard: and faesage 
upon the turn, of-a dye. Let Lawyers 
consider it as.a very hard case. And 
let funsters consider it is hard to die 


Jeating,when death i isso hard in digesting 


—Here. his. breath failed him,-and he 


Sante 


; Fr the Port TI Pe 
, POETICAL. INQUIRIES. 
a No.10. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 
PORM MiämBY ZOHAIR. 


‘Phe! war of Dahis, of which Amri- 


alkais. is by Some supposed to have been 


the cause, had raged forty years, if the 
Arabian accounts be true, between the 
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tribes af Abs and Dhobyan, whe both 
began at length to be tired of so bloody 
and ruinous a contest: a treaty was 
therefore proposed and. concluded ; but 
Hosein, the son of Demdem, whose 
-brother, Harem, had beenslain by Ward, 
‘the son of Habes; had taken a solemn 
oath, not unusual. among the Arabs, 
that he would not bathe hie head in wa- 


-ter, until he had avenged the death of } 
. bis brother, by killing either Ward him- 
-self, or one of his nearest relations. |. 


-His head was not Jong unbathed; and 


„he is even supposed to.have violated the | 


law of hospitality, by slaying a guest, 


‘whom he found ta be an Absite descend- 
‘ed lineally from the common ancestor’ 


.Galeb. | This malignant and vindictive 


‘spirit gave great displeasure to kiareth. 


and Harem, two virtuous chiefs of the 
‘same tribe with Heseim ; and, when the 
-Absites were approaching, in warlike 
array, ta resent the infraction of the 
Aveaty, Hareth. sent his own son to the 
tent of their chief, with a.frceent of a 
huudred fine. camels, as an atonement 
for the murder of their countryman ; 


and a message, importing his firm re- 


-Jance on their honour, and his hope, 


that they would frrefer the milk of the: 


camels to the blood of his son.: Upon this, 
Rabeiah, the prince of Abs, having. ha- 


_-rangued his troops, and received their. 


approbation, sent back the youth, with 
this answer; “ that he accepted the ca- 


s. mels as an expiatory gift, and would. 


& supply :the imperfection of the for- 
« mer treaty by a sincere and durable 
w peace.” . eee 

-’ In commemoration of this noble act, 
Zohair, then a very.old man, composed 
the following panegyric.on Hareth and 
Harem ; but, the opening of it, like all 
the others, ‘is amatory and elegiac ; it 


has also something of the dramatic. 


form. i 
The poet; supposed to be travelling 
witha friend, recognizes the place where 
the tent of his mistress had been pitched 
twenty years before: he finds it wild 
and desolate; but his imagination is so 


warmed by associated ideas of former 
happiness, that. he seems to discern a 


company of damsels, with his favourite 


in the midst of them, of whose appear- 
ance and journey he gives a very lively 
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'piéture; and thence passes, very ab 


ruptly, to the praises-of the two peace-~ 


makers and their tribe; inveigtis against 
‘the. malignity of Hosein; personifies 


war, the miseries of which he describes 
iu a strain highly figurative ; and _-con- 


-Cludes with a number of fine maxims, 


not ‘unitke the proverbs of Solomon, 


which he repeats to his friends as:a. 


specimen of-his wisdom, acquired by 
long experience. a g 
- THE POEM OF ZOHAIR. 


Are these the only traces of the lovely 
Ommaufia? Are these the: silent ruiny 


of. ber mansion, in the rough ‘plains of 
.Deraage and Moshatallem? Are the re- 


mains of her abode, in the two stations 
of Rakma, become like the stains re- 
newed with fresh woad on the veins of . 


‘the wrist? There the wild cows, with 


large eyes, and the milk-white deeét, 
walk in slow succession, while their 


_young rise hastily to follow them from 


every lair. On this plain I stopped, af- 
ter an absence of twenty summers, and 
with difficulty could recollect the man- 
sion of my fair one, after long medita- 


tion; after surveying the black stones. 


on which her caldrons used'to be raised, 
and the canal round her tent, like the 


. margin of a fish-pend, which time ha 


not destroyed. | 
As soon as I recollected the dwelling- 
place of my beloved, I said to the re 
mains of her bower,“ Hail, sweet bow- — 
«er! may thy morning be fair and au- 
spicious !” But, I added, look my friend! 
dost thou not discern a company of 
mgidens seated on camels, and advanc- 
ing over the high ground above. the 
streams of Jortham?. They leave ou 
their right the mountains and rocky 
plains of Kenaan. (Oh! how many of | 
my bitter foes, and how many of my _ 
firm allies, does Kenaan contain !} They 
are mounted in carriages covered-with 
costly awnings, and with rose-coloured 
veils, the linings of which have the hue 
of the crimson andem-wood. They now 
appear by the valley of Subaan, and now 
they pass through it: the trappings of 
all their camels are new and large. 
When they ascend from the bosom of 
the valé, they sit forward on the saddle- 
cloths, with every ‘mark of a voluptuous 
Zz 
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gaiety.: The locks of stained wool, that 


_fall.fram their.carriagess whenever they 


alight, resemble: the scarlet berries of | Al ) 
‘to the sons of Dhobyan, and say to 
the confederates, Have yeu not ‘bound 


night-shade, pot yet. crushed. .They 
rose at day-break; they. proceeded at 
early dawn; they are-advancing toward 
the valley of Ras, directly, and surely, 
‘as the hand to the mouth.. Now, when 
they have reached the brink of yon blue 
gushing rivulet, they fix, the poles. of 
‘their tents, like the Arab, with a settled 


mansion. Among them, the nice gazer 


on beauty may find delight, and the cu-. 


.vjous observant eye. may -be.-g 
with charming objects... * 


ln this plate, how nobly did 


‘ra, labour~ to unite:the ‘tribes, which a 


fatal effusion of blood had long divided !: 


I havé ‘sworn by the ‘sacred edifice,” 
-‘yéumd which the soits òf- Koraish and 


Jorham, who built it; make devout pro- 


Cessibris ; yes, 1 “‘havé solemnly sworn, 
that I would give due praise to that il- 
Justrieus “pair,” who ‘have ‘shawn ‘their 
‘excellence in all’ affairs, both simple 
nd complicated? ` Noble chiefe! You 


-reconciled Abs ‘and Phobyan, after their 
bloody conflicts; after the ‘deadly per- 
furnes-of Minshatn’ had long-scattered 
poison anion’ ther. ' ‘You said, “ We: 


« avilh secure the public good én à firm 
“ Basis: Whatever” profusion’ of wealth 
sigt exertions:df virtue it may demand, 
« we will secure it.” Thence you raised 
l strong fabric ‘of peate, from which all 
partiak: obstitiacy arid alk criminal sú- 
pineness Were alike rémóvëd. ` Chiefs, 
| ‘gxalted in ithe high ‘ranks of Maad, 
Sher abs; thay you be led into the 
-iahs’ bf felicity t The “man who opens 
for Wis country a treada of glory Should 
- himself be glorified: ~ | 
+ They drove to'the tënt3'of their ap- 
peased= foes a herd of: young’ camels, 
marked forthe iéss of their breed, 
awlisithertsherited from theit fathers 
onthéscranérett prizes of war.’ With’a 
toundred calsivis-titey clogéd'ail wounds: 
{rode season twete'they given, yet ‘the 
piodrsithémselvesnreré free from. guilt: 
Fhenateneinynt: des jaaspiciously offer- 


ed by one tribe tihe ethers" yet those 


cubed etd ni pommit s: 
gr 


a ar nÈ 
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who offered it had ‘nét shed q ‘cupful of 
blood... 


the two 
„descendants of Gaidh, the son of Mor- 


she became 


instantly weaned, . Oh ! 


ynang aD Ww 


K` 


Ah! convey this message from. me 


yourselves in this treaty by an indisso- 
juble tie? Attempt.not to conceal from 
God the designs which your. bosoms 
contain; for that, which you strive to 
hide, God perfectly knows. “He some- 
times defers: the punishment, but re- 
gisters. the crime in a volume, and re- 
serves it for the day of account: some- 
tified | times he accelerates. the chastisement, 
and heavily it falls! ) 


= War isa dire fiend, as. you have 
known by experience ; nor is this a new | 
or doubtful question concerning her. 
When. you, expelled’ her from . your 
plains, you expeHed her covered with 
infamy; but, when. you kindled her 


flame, she blazed and raged. She ground 


you, as, the mill grinds the corn with 
its lower, stone: like a female camel, 
pregnant; she bore twice 
in one year; and, at her lagt labour, 
she was. the. mother of twins: she 


brought, forth. Distress and Ruin, mon- 


sters full grown, ‘each of them deform: 
ed aş the-dun camel of Aad: she. then 
gave them. her breast, and they were 
what: plenty 
she produced in your land! The provi- 
sions, which she supplied, were more 
abundant, no. doubt, than those which 
the cities of Irak dispense. to their in- 


habitants, weighed with large weights; 
and measured, with ample measures: | 
Mill illustrious tribe! They fx thei 
tents where faithful: ilies defend ‘their 


interests, whenever some cloudy; night 
assails, them , with. sudden ‘adversity. 


Hail, noble.race,!. among whom neither 
can the. avepgefyl, man. wreak his ven- 
geance, nor is the penitent offender left 
to the mercy of his foes... Like camels - 
were they. turned, foose: to ‘pastpre be- 
tween times of watering agd then were 
led to copious. pools, horrid: with. arms 
and. blood: they dragged one another 
to their several deaths.;' and then were 
théy brought, back, bke a herd, ta, graze 
oñ pernicious and .abyoxious we dg. .4- 
Jd AWOL Gs DY: my life,. that. I swonidyex- 
Alt: wath, praises „that, cacahopt itt 
which Hosein, the. son of Despdem im 
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jured, when he refused to concùr in the 
treaty. He bent his whole mind to the 
accomplishment of his hidden purpose ; 
he revealed it not ;- he took no precipi- 
tate step. He said, “IT will accomplish 


“my design; and will secure myself 


“ from my foe with a thousand horses 
“ well-caparisoned.” He made a fierce 
attack, nor feared the number of tents, 
where Death, the mother of vultures, 
had fixed her mansion ; there, the war- 
rior stood armed at all points ; fierce as 
a lion with strong muscles, with a stro 

mane, with claws never blunted; a bold 
lion, who, when he js assailed, speedily 
chastises the: assailant; and, chen no 


one attacks him openly, often’ becomes 
the aggressor. Yet I swear, by thy life, 


my friend, that their lances poured not 
forth the ‘blood of Ibn Neheic, nor of 


Mothallem cruelly slain: their javelins | 


Had ‘no share in drinking the bleod of 
Naufel, nor that of Waheb, nor that of 
Yon Mojaddem. The deaths of all'those 


chiefs I myself have'seen expiated with 


camels, free from blemish, ascending 
the summit of rocks. 


“Hie, indeed, who rejects the blunt end 
of thie’ ‘lance, which is firesented to him- 


in token of freace, must’ yield’ to’ the 
shatpness ôf the point, with which eve- 
ry tall javelin is ařmed. ` ` 

He, who keeps his‘promise, escapés 
blame; and he, who directs’ his ‘heart 
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ing othėrs, will often hishself bein jured. 

‘He, who conciliates ‘not the hearts of 
men, in a variety of transactions, will be 
bitten by their sharp teeth, and trampled 
on by their pasterns. > - 

He, who shields his reputatioi by 
poneros deéds, will augment it; and 

e, who guards not himself. from cen- 
sure, will bé censured.” — 

I'am weary of the hard burdens 
which life imposes?’ and ‘every man 
who, (ke me, ‘h& tived fourscore: years, 
will assuredly be no Tess weary." ` 


fr -I have seen Death herself stumble 


like à dim-sighted came}; but he, whom 
she strikes, falls; and he, whom ‘she 
misses, grows old even to decrepitude. 

Whenever a man has a peculiar cast- 
in-his nature, although he suppose: it 
concealed, it will soon be known. `` 

Experience has taught me the ¢yents 
of this-day and -yesterday ; but, as to 
the events of to-morrow, I confeja my 
blindness. 

Half of man is his ingie: md ‘the 
other half is his heart: the rest is oNy 
an image, composed of blood and flesh. 

He, who confers benefits ow persons 
unworthy: of them,: changes -his-praise’ 
to:blime, and his: joy to repentance. 

| How, many men dost thou,see, whase’ 
abundant merit is admized,. when. they 
are. silent, -bai whose fadings are dis- 
covered, as on -as Raa open their 


to the calm resting-place of integrity, lips. . 


will never stammer nor quake’? in the as- 
semblice of his nation. | 

' He, who trembles ‘at ai’ are 
causes of death; falls in theif way; even 
though he desire to mount thé skies on 
a scaling ladder. l 

‘He, who possesses wealth'or talents, 
arid withholds them from ‘his country- 
men, aliehates their love, ' ang ‘exposes 
himself to their obloquy. 

` He, who'continually débases his mind, 
“by suffering others to ridé over it, and 
never raises it from sb abject'a ‘State, 
will at last repent of ‘his meanness. ' ~ 

‘He; who sojourns in. foreign’ coun- 
tries, mistakes his enethy for his friend ; 

and he,’who exalts ‘ict his: “Own soul, 

the nation will not exalt? “> '- 


- He, who drives not ifvatters from his | 


cistern will see it demofished ; and ke, 


who abstaiis ‘ever so much from ii injur-"t- 


An oli man never ‘grows ‘wise. abhi 
his folly ; :but, when a youth has. acted 
foolishly, . ‘he. may attain wisdora... 

-We asked and you gaye; we repeat 
ed; or requests, and your gaft also was- 
repeated ;. but whoever frequently seli- 
cits, -will at, length. meet with a aaa 


: For the Part Felid.. - a , 


It is with much pleasure we observe 
the rapid strides this cquntry 43 moking 
in the liberal and polite ‘arts; and we 
are. aixious to applaud the industry. 
and. zeal of that respectable body of 
learned men, who prefer the instruction | 
of youth to employments which hold’ 
out, -if not- more profit; at least wore 
content and satisfaction. -` 

Among the foremost in this body, we. 
‘observe the Revd. Dr. Abercrombie, 
whose energy in the distribution of 


‘ may ‘serve the most valuable purposes. 
‘ They produce emulation, and gradu- 
‘ally inure those who are concerned in. 
‘them to somewhat. that. resembles a 
‘public assembly.: ‘They: accustom 
‘ them.to know their;own. powers, -ang 
‘ to acquire a command of themselves, 
‘in Reading and Speaking.” rT 

The terms of admission. te these 
Lectures, we are informed, are.very 
moderate ;.and we earnestly recommend 
the. undertaking to attention and, ens; 
couragement. 


useful and ornamental instruction is; 
unbounded. By a public advertise- 
ment, which appeared a short time 
since, we were informed that this gen- 
tleman intended to give a course of 
Lectures on the arts of Reading and 
Public Speaking; but it was not fully 
expressed, whether they were to be 
public or private. Attending however, 
by invitation, the initial Lecture, we 
found that the Dector’s intention was 
- to instruct a limited number of young 
gentlemen, a few of whom had applied 


to him for that purpose, preparatory ———— | 1 
to their entrance on the duties ‘of the VARIETY.» ~ t 
bar or other professions, which require Variety is charming zari 9 
more than ordinary perfection in Read- "Constancy is not for mb} » ans 
ing and Speaking. For the Doctor’s | So, ladies, you have’ warning- <a 4 
OLD, BALLAD. 


competence to such a task we can fully> 
vouch; and we confidently trust his, 
Course will not only prove beneficial to 
. his éléves, but profitable to himself. 

The following, as far as we can re- 
collect, from the introductory. lecture, 
is tbe outline of the plan: 

“4 The leading and essential principles 
‘“ of both the Arts (Reading and Speak- 
“ ing) will be methodically, arranged 
«and systematically communicated in- 
“ the Lectures; though instruction will 
“ be chiefly conveyed by exemplifica- 
“ tion and by occasional rémarks,, as 
“well as by familiar observations. . 

“ A certain series of Reading and 
“ Recitation will be undertaken by every 
‘“ member in notation, subject to cor- 
« rections and criticisms, and regulated 
“ by the principles occasionally laid 
‘ down in the Lectures. The exercises 
“ will be entirely confined to the class, 
“ and consequently are of a firivate -na- 
“ ture.” 

Here, then, we found the opinion er- 
yoneous which had compared Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s undertaking with that of Mr. 
_ Fennel, whose Readings, although en- 
tertaining, are not calculated to instruct 
young men in the rules of the art. Dr. 
Blair has justly attributed to this mode 
of private instruction much of the ex- 
cellence of British orators. “¢ The 
‘ meetings or societies,’ says he, ‘into 
‘which men sometimes form them- 
‘ selves, for the purpose of improvement 
‘in Reading and Speaking, are laudable, 
t institutions ; and, wader frofier conduet, 


+ 


Human invention has been ‘exercised: 
for several ages, to account for the va~ 
rious irregularities of the:earth. While! 
some philosophers see nothing but: 
beauty, symmetry.and order, there are 
others, who look upon the gloomy-side, 
of nature, enlarge upon its, defects, 
and seem to consider the earth on which, 
they tread, as one scene of extensive 
desolation. Beneath its-surface they, 
observe minerals and waters confusedly 
jumbled together; its different. beds of. 
‘earth irregularly lying upon each other;, 
‘mountains rising from. places. that once 
‘were level, and hills sinking into valleys; 
whole regions swallowed: by the sea, 
and others again rising out of its bosom; 
all these they suppose to be but a few. 
of the changes that have been wrought 
in our globe; and they send out ima-, 
gination, to describe it in its primeval 
state of beauty. , 

When we take.a slight survey of the 
surface. of our-globe, a thousand objects, 
offer. themselves,. which, though long: 
known, yet still demand our curiosity.: 
The most obvious beauty that every 
where strikes the eye is the’ verdant. 
covering of the.earth, which is formed - 
by a happy mixture of shrubs and trees, 
of various magnitudes and-uses. it 
has often been. remarked that; no cd-} 
lour refreshes the sight so-well as; 
green; and it may:be added, as a furs; 
ther proof-of the assertion, that thein- 
habitants. of those .places, where the. 
fields are continually white; with snows 


A 
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generally become hline long before the 
uspal course of nature. This advan- 
tage; which arises from the verdure of 
the fields, is not a little improved. by 
their agreeable inequalities... There 
are scarcely two natural landscapes, 
that offer prospects entirely resembiing 
each otheir; ther risings and depres- 
sions, their hills and yalleys, are never 


entirely the same, butalways offer some-. 


thing. new to entertain and refresh the 


imagination. But, to increase the beau- 


ties of nature, the landscape iş enli- 
vened by springs and lakes, and inter- 
scted by rivuléts: 


md coolness to the air, and, what is 

much more impertant, -furnish health 

and aubsistance to afiirhated nature: 
Such are.the: most. obvious and. tran- 


quil objects that every where offer; but 
‘there are others, of a more awful and 


magnificent kind; the mountain rising 


above the clouds and topped with snow; 
the river pouring down its sides, en- |- 


creasing as it runs, and losing itself at 
last ir the ocean; the ocean spreading 
its immense sheet of waters over half 


of the globe, swelling and subsiding at. 


well-known intervals, and farming a 


communication between the most dis- | 


tant parts of the earth. 


If we leave those objects that seem 


most natural to our earth, and keep the 


same constant tenour, we:are presented |: 


with the great irregularities of nature. 
The burning mountain, the abrupt pre- 


cipice, the unfathomable cavern, the |. 
headlong cataract, and the foaming |’ 


whirlpool. 


In his voyage -to the E EES 
SwirT, in the character of Capt -GuL- | 


LIVER, draws a tremendous. picture: -of 
degenerate man. =, 

I enjoyed perfect health of body and 
tranguillity of mind; J did not feel the 
treachery.or inconstancy of a friend, nor 
the inquiries of .a, secret or ba areal 
my- „I had no occasion of 
ing or pimping, to procure the favor 
of any -great.mas or his; minion. | I 


wanted no. fence -against fraud or.op-. 
pression; here. was :ngithėr. physician |. 


te destrey my body, norlawyer to ruin 
my. fortune; no infermer te. watch my’ 


These lend a 
brightness to the prospect ; give motion 


flatter. 


‘words and actions or forge accusations 


bers, censurers, backbiters, pi kporli: 
ets, highwaymen, housebreakers, 

nies, bawds, buffoons, gamesters, oll: 
ticians, wits, spleneticks, tedious talk- 
ers, -controverters,. ravishers, mur- 
derers, robbers, virtuosoes; no leader 
or followers of- party ‘and faction; no 
encouragers of vice by, seducement ; or 
examples; no dungeon, axes, ibbets,. 
whipping-posts or pillories ; no cheating. 
shopkeepers or mechanicks; no pride,- 
vanity or affectation; no fops, bullies, 
drunkards; whores or poxes; no ranting’ 
lewd expensive wives; no stupid proud 
pedants; no importunate, overbearing, 
quarrelsome, noisy, roaritig, empty,. 
conceited, swearing companions; -no 
ecounirelss raised from the dust from, 


thrown ‘into it, on account of et vir-: 
tues.: 


Smith we are indebted for the follow-. 
ing stanza. 
‘To a Green Chafer, on a White Rose. 


You dwell within a lovely bow’r,: 
Little Chafer, gold and green, 
Nestling in the fairest flower, 


r 
~ 


i There you: ‘drink the chrystal dew, | 

| And your shards as emeralds bright, — 
And corslet of the ruby’s hue, © 
Hide among the petals white. 

Your fringed feet may rest them there,’ ` 
And there your filmy wings may close, 
But do not wound the flowers so fair, ~- 
That shelters you in sweet repose.. 


Insect! be not like him who dares - >. 
On Pity’s bosom to intrude, - , 
And then,that gentle: bosom tears, 

| With baseness rand ingratitude. 


„= 


Yes, false one, triumph i in my tears, 
And joy these flowing tears to view | 
How just to. wound that heart’s repose; 
That gladly would have bled for yout - 
Yet, poor the pleasure thor haat paid’ “9 
And very soon it will.be o’er;-. . p. 
That bosom, where thou. long. healer 
Shall fondly throb. for thee no more... 
Nor vainly think my tears, my aighe, 
"Loves still unvanquish’d power. ptm: 
Eneh drop that trickles from my eyes ` 
' But helps to gaenck SEE Bime i 


against me for hire. Here were no gi-. 


the merit of ‘their vices, or nobility’ 


To on geniys. of, at Charice 


The. rose of snow, the garden’s queen. a 
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SHAKSPEAR’S VERSES” 
` TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE; APTER- 
i . WARDS HIS WIFE. 


Is there inne heavenne aught more fare, 
Than thou, sweete Nymphe of Avon fayre; 
Is there onne earthe a nianné more trewe !' 
Thanne Willye ‘Shakspear is.toe youe. 
Thaugh fyckte fortune proye unkinde; 
Stille dothe he leave herre wealthe behynde, 
She neere the hearte canne forme anew ! 
Norre make thye Willys love unnetrue. 


Though age with wither’d hands doe strike 


The forme most fayre the face most britté, 
Stille dothe the leave unnetouchedde ande 
trewe; ; 


Thy Willys love ande frieirdshippe too. 


Though Deathe, with. neverre . faylynge 


blowe, 


Dothe Manne ande. Babe alike brynge lowe!- 


Yette dothe he take noughte butte hys due; 
Ande strykes notte ‘Willys hearte stille true. 


carr thenne norre forretune deathe norre 


Can feythfalke Willys jóyé: -aas wage? .- 
Thenne doe I live ande dye forre yoye ;. 
Thy Wiillye ayneere ande most tre we. 


C.  . BACCHANALIAN ‘SONG. E 


The glass like the Globe shall go round, 
While friends and good claret abound, +- 
A spite of your grave-preaching thinker; 
TH ones -fellow means a good drinker: ` | 
When past three o’clock shall resound, 
Should any qne prudently sober be found, 
We'll give him the nick-name of skinker.’ 
Old Noah, when lodg’d in his barge, 
Reheld himself floating at large, 
And viewed the waters.around him, 


- Yet hated that water should bound him. 


Men thought him shut up in the dark ; 
Lord, sir, if you had but stept into the Ark, 
You floating in claret- ‘had found him. 

The juice of the grape, all agree, ` 
Rejoices the jovial and free ; 
Then, Bacchus, thou hero of fable, | 
Weill tope with thee while weiare able! 
For thou canst our sorrows disselve, 
And therefore thy honor shail: ‘nightly de- 

volve . 

On the first that falls under the table. 


rT 


I never knew sprightly lass; © ` 
That was nòt déar to me, ” 
And freely I my heart could store 

With every one I see « | 
«Tis not this or that alone, ie 
On whom my choice would fal i 
I do'no more incline to one, * -77 707) 
Than I incline to aH. l 
« The circles‘bounding lines abe they, 
‘Its ceriteris my heart, 
My ready: love the equal ray, l l 
That flows to every. part. oo 


opposite. effects. 
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” The- Rights of Man, says EpMuna. 
eae cannot. be the rights of. the 
people. For to bea people and to have 
these lights are things incompatible. 
The one supposes the presence, the 
other the absence, of a staté of civil so- 
ciety.. The. very foundation of ` the 
French commonwealth. was false, and 
self-destructive ; nor can its principles 
be. adopted i in any country, without the 
certainty -of bringing it’ to the same 
condition: to which - France reduced 
herself. 


Int contemplating n nature we shall. 
often find the. same substances possess- 
ed of contrary qualities, and producing 
- Air, which liquefies 


one substance, dries up another. That. 


fire which is sure.to burn up the desart 
| is often fourt, in other places, to assist 


the luxuriance of vegetation; and water, 


| which, next to fire, is the most fluid 


substance upon earth, nevertheless gives 
all other bodies their firmness and du- 
rability ; so'that every element seems. 


| to be a powerful servant, capable either 


of good or ill, and only. awaiting exter- 
nal direction to become the friend or. 
the enemy of. mankind. =... 


‘Barbers’ puffe. -Some of the best 
compositions. latély noticed in ‘the pa: 
pers printed in the metropolis of a. 
Sister state, and in, which a particular 
‘acquaintance with heathen. mythology. 
and other classical acquirements is 

evinced, are the advertisements of Bar- 
‘bers. Their style is as smooth as the 


‘oil upon’ their hones, and their wit as 


Been as the ees of their razors. - 
. Te Museum. | 


b A aeriber of Parliament, who never 
spoke in the ‘Hduse-of Commons ‘but! 
once, when, i in the middle of a debate, a 
certain noisy member; looking accident- 


E ly at him, bellowed & hear, hear, hear, ical 


calmly replied, ¢ -J. never do any thing 
else, Sir? The answer apa remnately 


7 obtained thie applause of the house. : 


A. person of. the name of Porter, be- 
} ing. intoxicated, wąs-aşked by -a friend. 
what he had been about. “ Oh,” said: 


| he, “I have-‘orfly‘been rg tls 


‘Gin into Porter.’ . 
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Their lives run on one even. F ' 

From discord and from folt free, - 
Still looking tow’rds that heav’ uy source : 
Where centers. all felicity. 


When ev’n at last pale death doth come, ° 
And. Alip, of hfe, the slender. tie, .. 
‘What raptures at the thought of home, 
Falter the tongue and close the eye! ` 


For the Port Folio. _ 
Carlisle Nov. 18th, 1806. 


If you think the following Ode (which I 
think beatiful)- worthy of- insertion in the 
Port Folio, you will oblige a Friend to me- 
rit, by its publication. The author is a 
youth of 18. His poetical talents began 


-early todisplay themselves; and his produc- | l 
tions are numerous.. But, as my Pupil, I Sanes á Codorus. F c. C.. 
might be thought vain in commending him to — 


your particular Notice.— This was in the con- 
clusion of a lettér addressed to‘ me, like 
many others weekly,—some of which are’ 
vastly superior in sentiment and i imagery.— 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Joun CAMPBELL. 


On. hearing a , Lady play on the Piano- Forte. : 


What enchanting squnds I hear 
Thrilling on my listning ear! | 
Like the exalted hymns of Love 
Warbled round the throne of Jove! 

' Lively, brisk, or softly slow, ` 
How the pow’rful raptures flow! | 
Evry stinging care disarm’d, 

- Ev’ry grief to slumber. charm’d i 
O the magic, O the pain, 
Multiply’d in ev’ry train, 
Whiletthe fair musician flings 
Her fingers o’er the quiv’rihg strings | 
Lovely charmer, sing away, 
Melt us with your soothing lay! - 
How the airs of: Ramsay flow, : 
From your fingers white as snow |; 
How the voice its magic blends ~ > » 
‘As each trembling note ascends !- 

Sometimes with this noble art, 

That subdues the hardest heart, 
Join the pencil’s wond’rous aid ” 
In your mimic world display’d.: 
With these fair endowments join: © > 
Fairer virtues—charms divine; > -` 
Like the pair from whom ye spring, 
To their full perfection bring 
All the various inborn seeds 
Rip’ning in your gen’rous deeds. 
Learn to shade the balm`of bhss- t 
On the heart that. feels distress. Ge 
Thus your beauty will assume ; 
A progressive height’ning™ bloom, ` ana 
Not to wear with age away : ee 
Till the lamp of life decay. np cited 


Sa ae 


ODE TO VIRTUE. 


‘Thou guardian of my ‘early’ youth. 
Shall I to thee no tribute pay 7 | 
‘Who form’d my soul to love and truth, 
os hung thy lamp to cheer my way. 


O, yes,—mty raptur’d heart shall pour ee 
Unnumber’d praises to thy name, 
Who gavst to me such precious store, 
And made my breast a holy fane. 


What’s beauty, wealth, or pow’r to thee, 
But fading, fleeting, empty toys! 

Awhile they please ; but soon we see 
How worthless all their idle joys.— 
But, O! with thee what pleasures rege 
Such as to happy spirits giv’n ; 
Angels adorn thy beauteous train, 
In all the native grace of heav’n.— | 
What glorious views thou dost unfold, 

_ Beyond this earth’s contracted sphere ! J 

When space and time away have roll’d, 
And we on other worlds appear.— 


In this dark vale of sorrow, too, 

Propitious if thou deign’st to smile, 
Still brighter scenes appear in view ; 
Which oft our ling*ring steps beg, 


Thou canst the lonely desart cheer, | 
And glad the trav’llers drooping heart,- 
Bid poverty have nought to fear, 
’Neath fickle fortunę’ s cruel smart. | 

Not with the vain and giddy throng, 
Dost thou, all-beattous! love to dwell ; 
To sich thy” bliss can ne’er belong, 
Thy sacred j | joys they ne’er can tell.” 


Behold that chaste and happy pair, a - 
Which tenant yonder humble cot! 
"Tis peace and love proclaim thee there 


s 
y 


"A DESPAIRING LADY. 


By the despair that swells these eyes!. 

By all the pangs of grief like mine ; 

i | By my confusion, by the joys, | 

' f That fatal night I first was, thine | i 

“| By all that can thy pity move, oe 
| This hamble plight, this ae. tear !. 
‘Let me adjure my charming love 


- 


And sweet contentment cheets their lot. - | Th unkind th’ unjust design forbear. 

Thrice happy they, wHo thud delight `` ` Thus the forlorn Eliza sun 

To steal. with thee they hours away! -~ > | Beneath a willow’s mournful shade, 

Nor racking cares disturb by night, ' -| While’ winds and wayes in concert rung. 

Not vain desires mtrude, by day Ard sigh’d: and murmur’d thro’ the. glade. 
a 
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Then with a tear enrich’d the stream - 
And, undistinguish’d, cried like thee! 
>Mongst vulgar loves my purer flame 
Hastes te ‘oblivion’ s common. sea. 


Yet fe iher nature calls thine eyés ; 


Thus, when a swam attempts to speak, 
By love urged on to say 
. How he adores, quick glows his cheek, 
His accents -dfe away. - -~ 

But by this rule you'll eyer find 


tefal youth! born to destroy; ` ~ : The blash of crimson true, 


The index of a generous mid, n 
Thy other self—this-heav’nly boy, -. ; G 
Dear offepring of our guilty joys. Sincere, humane and ve 


Calrnly—as infants to their rest: 
While love thus hung on her last send 
Oheav’n! be He yet ever blest... 


_ Art thou not lové 


, h? d k todexth, 
She stopp’d, she sigh’d, and sunk QN A THUNDER-STORM. 


When murky night involves the black’ning 
Pole, . 


i ‘And boist’rous: storms: in dark confusion 
` roll; i 

-| When: Gery meteors, isting from the womb 
Of arpa vapours, blaze athwart the 


While als of thunder, with Gemenii 


| Are heard from hill to- ‘dale—from shore to 
| shore ;,. °° 
| Then mortals’ see the. truth with. eed 
a eyes, -> 

4 And donades folly seems a moment wise 
‘1 The trembling sinner dreads th’ avenging 


SINE ARTE. DECOR. - 
Beauty, whence is thy contro], 2) eee 
Divine enchantress of the soul, 

Mystic source of strangest pleasare | 
Nature’s loveliest choicest treasure ! 1. 


Does thy gentle witchcraft lie.. 

In the soul-enliven’d eye,. _ 

Or in the smile untaught by art, 
The faithful index Of: the heart? 


Dost thou in dewy. fetters dwell, “rod, 

Some engah the Fig = | And atheists on their knees confess à God.’ 
Faintly swells ‘ th’ siternate ae p». ie Barty, oS J.M. AE 
Dost thou love. the-Virgin’s. cheek, Baan 

When first its: morning blushes. break, EPIGRAMS. 


Or the balmy sigh that breathes: - 
Purer sweets than vernal wreaths, oS 


Dost ttiou with thé blushing tose 
On Isabella’s lip répose, 

Where each dawning grace abides, . 
And ever-youthful love presides ! ! 


$ On the promotion of the Rev. Mr. Fawcett 
‘tothe rectory of Snoring m Norfolk. 
Otium Divos rogat, &e 
Wey dees the Sailor leave his cot; 
And brave the stormy seas, 
But that, at length, he may arrive, —.: 
Safe in the port of ease ; 
And why at Cam was Fawcett ere, 
O’er books so long a poring, o 
But that, at last, he migbt retire 
In peace to take his Snoring. ` 


Though we oft may trace thee there, 

Sweetly aE every eye, i 
ler in, the tear, | 

The Pledge of Sensibility ; Peon TT 


Philadelphia October 11, 1806. C. F. 


(EENETI 


-A . 
es 


L’Obstination Philosophique. 


Dear Anna, to your question, why 


Lovers so, bashful are, Un philosophe fameux 
I can return but one reply, S’écriait. autrefois dans ‘des. douleurs 
One reason for their fear. nantes, | 


O goutte, en vain n tir mè tourmentes, 

Tu n’es’pas un mal à mes yeyr! `- 

A celui de ce sage austère te 

Mon aveuglement est égal ; | 

‘Bien que par ses riguents Chloris me Tae 


’Tis said, and sa the poets. sung, ` 

That modesty and love e 

Are twins from beauteous Vénus sprung, 
Born in the realms aboye. ` 


Descending tö our earth they came, père, 
When Jove. did thus ordain, ‘Je n ’avoûrai jamais -que Pamour soit un 
e“ Their votariés shali Be the ‘same, mal. 


And both united reign.” . 


~ 
ae aee 


CuitbrUC . 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


-Í Thus’ they pray’d:; a secret hand 
‘Led them, by. path unknown, 

To that dear delightful iand 
-Which } yet must call my own. 


To the vale of Switz they came; ~ 
‘Seon their meliorating toil 
Gave the forests to the flame, 

And their ashes to the soil. 
Thence their ardent labours spread, 
al above the mountain-snows 

ring Beauty show’d her head, 
And a new creation rose !- 
—S80o, in regions: wild and wide, 
_ We will pierce the. savage woo 
Clothe the. rocks in purple pride, 
Plough the valleys, tame the floods. 
Till a beauteous inland isle, 
By a forest-sed embrac’d, ` 
Shall make Desolation smile 
In the depth of his own waste. 
There, unenvied and iinknown, 
- ‘We shall dwell secnre, and free, ` 
yi # country all our own, — 
. {n a land of. Liberty ! 


E ai i SHEPHERD. 


Yet the woods, the rocks, the streams, 
Unbefov’d, shali hring to mind, 

Warm with ev’ning’s popr beams, 

: Dearer objects. left behind ; 

And—thy native country’s song, 
CarolPd in:a foreign clime, - 

When new echoes shall prolong, . 
_ Simple, tender and sublime,— 

How will thy poor cheek turn pale ! 
„And, before thy banish’d eyes, 

o Undebwalden’s charming vale 

7 And thine own sweet cottage rise! - 


WANDERER. 


2 By the glorious ghost of Tell! 
` |. By Morgarthen’s awful frav! 
By the field where Albert fell, 
“In this last and bitter day ! 

3 A 


REVIEW. 


The. Wanderer of Switzerland, and 
Other Poems: By James Montgomery. 
London. 18mo. 1808. pp. 175. 7 


HIS isa poem, heroic in subj ect, 
but lyric in its style and versifica- 
tion ;, and,. in this incompatible union, 
the aathor believes that he may con- 
gratulate himself. Whatever may be 
the execution, for the design, he ‘tells 
us, he thinks there is a claim to fas 
your. ~ 
He is certainly; in. the. wrong. | Nar- 
rative and conversation: ‘require the 
long : measurés in which: they bave:nl- 
ways hitherto been given; the hex: 
ameter, and the English heroic verse. 
To imagine a conversation supported, | 
and a tale told, with the rapidity of the 
ode, is* impossible. In the following 
$ ich concludes the poem, 
and which is, if not the best,. nearly 
the Best, that can he pointed out, and 
where the matteris peculiarly favour- 
able to ‘lyric measure; its- absurdity 
will manifest itself to every reflecting 
reader. ‘The Wandcrer, after detailing 
his sufferings, on the occasion of the 
.French incursion into Switzerland, de- 
clares his intention of ooene in Ame- 
ica: ~ 
Thus it was in hoary time, . f 
When our fathers sallied forth, 
Full of confidence sublime, 
From the famine wasted North, 
‘Freedom, in a land of rocks, j 
* Wild as Scandinavia give, 
‘ Pow’r Eternal! where our fioi 
| < And ogg little ones may live? 4 
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io i: typos 

Soul of sWwitzef flani, of 4 l 

—Ha! the spell hab 2a d ‘the a 
From her ashes to the skies. . 

Switzerland.exaks her head |- 
See the Queenof Mountains stand: Fe 

In immortal mail. completes:- ’ nee 
With the lightning: in ber hands. T 

And the Aljis kenesth her'feet! - - 
Hark ! her voice +— My bons! awake! 


a 


‘ Freedom @cwns, behold the day! <* | 


‘ From the béed-of bondage break! `. +. 
«Tis your niotlier valls !=cobey? x. 


At thé sound, búr fathets” A sale ~ 
On eat ancient battle- Rene TN | 

Utter groans, antl toss, like waved, * 
When the wild Blast sweeps the main. 


Arise, my brethren! ‘cast away 

All the chains that bind you slaves ; 
Arise! your ttrother’s vonee obey, 

And appease your’ ‘fathers’ 


Strike! the, conflict i is begun ; 

Freémen, ‘Sdldiérs, Dis më! 
Shoyt—the, victory js - 

‘ SWITZERLAND AND LIBERTY? 

| SHEPHERD. 
Warrior, —wartior, stay thine atm! 
Sheath, oh sheath thy frantic sword ! 
WANDERER. 
Ah! I ravèt farkt Gathe charm 

Flies—arid meém’ty i teutor "di. 

Yes, to agony restor’d, T 
From the e too-trafispottin 
Sleep for ever, O my. swor 

Be thou witheg’d,. Ò Ty. none $ 
Switzerlaad;is but a.name ! 
iteYety: I feel where’er. ï roam, > 
That my heart is stili the, sme, 

Switzerland is still my home ! 

-Wie have a high respect-for the ta- 
y of this writer; but the Wanderer 
of Switzerland is a*subject not chosen 
with felicity. - Fhè question has often 
been-agitated, whether. it be expedient 
for the poet to. g¢ize.on recent. events, 
For oury)payts we thik. that nothing 
can be clearer. TPR this, that when we 
have a clear a circumstantial know- 
“tedge ò ahy, een piso affair, we 
_caiinet ; ‘be content fe df over a ficti- 
Sous gid ‘obscure es edentation of ‘the 

ne th ing 
re ety genitis has“aci 
Guinea a decided tyri vo Py ric compo- 
An. “We shalt en oin two further 
‘specimens, to wich, our limits per- 
itted, we ‘should ; ‘be pleased ‘to “add, 
Ta account of its velsifieation, the ode 
entitled, The Lyre.” The ol le to:'t 4 
Volunteers | of Britain, is, in’our efti- 


graves 2 


scharm; 
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1 matipn, that to which, on ‘the whole, 


praise maybe: most freely. given. In 


-d what immediately: follows,: coñsecrat- 
| ed ground - is a | very feeble , expres- 
‘| sion: — 


re. a 


A ‘FIELD FLOWER : : 


_ ‘| On finding one in full bloom on s Chrictrnae Dy, 
; 1803.. 


a 


THERE is & flower, a little eee ae 
With silver ctest and golden eye, 


| That welcomes every changing ‘hour, 


And weathers every sky. ' 


-© | The prouder beauties ef the field,’ 


In gay but quick succession shine, 


‘| Race tt ter rape their honours yield—- 


They flourish and decline. 


But this small flower, to nature.dear, | 
While moons and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of ec yens D 
Companion of the sun, 


It smiles-upon the lap of May, tat 
“To sultry August spreads its charms, g 
Lights pale October on his way, - D ai 

And twines Ðeceriber’s arms. `- ` 


The purple.heath, and golden broom, ; : 
. On moory mountaing-gateh the gale, oe 
O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The vilet in-the-wale. 
But this bold flow’ret climbs the Lun, 
Hides in the forest, haunts. the: glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rit, oe 
Peeps round the fox’s den, i 
Within the garden’s cultur’d ond . ' 
It shares the sweet Carnation E bed ; 
And blooms on consecrate ground, 
In honour of the dead. 


The lambkin: crops its crimson. gem, f 
.The wild-bee: murmurs on its. breast, - 
The blue-fty. bends its. pensile stem, 
Light o’er the skylark’s nest. _ 
Tis FLora’s page :——In eve ce, 
In every ee fresh and: +S 
It opens with perennial graced, © : iv 
- And blossoms every where: `. 
On waste ‘and ‘woodland, ‘Hock and pain, 
Its humble buds gnlteeded 1 rise} " 
The Rose ha’ but x suminer-reign, 
The DAISY Névet dies. ; l 


" 
~ 


oe 


leas z ig tia 
as: rie Siow vitor. 4 | sity 
WINTER! retire, 
Thy reign is past”. os 
Hoary Sire! "tno she 
Yield the sceptre of thy sway, © 7 on) 
Sound thy tfumpet in the- ae 
And call thy storms away: ` ae 
Winter! retire ;` eae 


» 


"Wherefore'do thy wheels. atiy? ? 


„Mount the charinț of thine gir, |. 
‘And quit the realms of dayt °° 
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Watch thee o’er the plain advance - 
"| At the ao of Piors’s dante ;' 
| Simples DROP! then, in the 
; All thy sister tfajri I-vee ;' Teg 
, | Every brilliant Bad that bh wa, we 
`| From the bite-bell: tothe poses: Lee EEIN: 
‘| All the beauties that appear ` 2 erro aa 
| On the hosar:of: tke years °° ot 


etn vrait; © 


And blosdahot meteors lend: thes Tights E 
tience hoo dreary arttick regions 
Summon thp-terrifiek legions! _ 
Hence ! to caves of northern night | 
Speed thy flight! 


ee asad oti ay A | All that woentie the ioeks of Spring, - 
O southern breeze! es aona artlent breath perfame,..: 
Awake, arise.: r on the lap of: Aagumn: bloom... ZEE 


—All to thee their. tributa bag, oj. 

Exhale their incense at thy-shrines -; 
—Their hues, nel odours all are ‘thine ! ! 
For while thy humble form }. Laie S 
The Muse’s keen: rophetic sight 

Brings fair Futur} y to light, ~~ 

.And Fancy’, magic. makes. he. Vision 


Breath of heaven ! benignly blow, 
Melt the snow; `. 

Breath of heaven! unçhsin. the floods, 
Warm the weods, 

And make the mountains. flow. 


Auspicious to the Muse’s prayer, 


The freshening gale true. fs 
Embalms the vale, : —There is a Wi , Ri ee rene 
And breathes enchantment thro’ the: air: The Winter of ister in m ysa sor i T 
On its wing” Oh! when shall Spring its rage control } 


Floats the Spring, 

With glowing eye,- and ae ee 
Dark before her angel-form. |. 
She drives tne Demon of. the storm, 
Like Gladness chaging Care. 


When, shall.‘the SNOW- D OP blossom 
. there?) 

| Celd gleams of conifort sometinies dart | 

|} A dawn of glory on my heart, | 

But quickly pass away. ;. - 


Winters oomy night’s withdrawn, Thus nerthern-lights: the gloom adamy: 
Lo ! the ze aduseneit hours E And give the promise of AMO io: 
Search the hill, the dale, the lawn, © +”. That never turns to day ! 

To behold the SNOW-DROP white : -| —But hark.!.. methinks, 1 TA T He 
Start to light, i ae “TA small still whisper i in. ming car: 


And shine, in Fuaza’s vi bowers, | 
Beneath the vernal da ear 
The Morning Star of Flowers ! t 


O welcome to our isle, © bio’ 


Thon Messenger uf Péate'! : Ei 


“ Rash youth! repent; .. Ve ada 

« Afflictions from. above), i Ea n ie 
“ Are an els, Sent - eee ee 
‘ On emhassi¢s.of iove. © wa 
« A fiery legion, at omen birth,” j 


nolis a 


6 GH. 
At whose bewitching smflé ` ` we ye sd clack the aket ase of Fate en cath, 
Th’ embattled tempests ceiise : 7 at lant ¢ cont yoy ge ee 
Emblem of Innogence. and ‘Truth; se Der y ón Pe ot inaghte sdpey 
Firs¢born of Nature’s womb; - > + Tyansform’d.-ta: tad and finta Mhea. 
When strong in renovated youth yt MORI ar te ny ee 
She bursts from Winter’s tomb, ease! ae eve tid ta nti 


Thy Parent’s eye had shed. 

A precious dew-drop on thing head, ' 
Frail as a mother’s tear, .. 3 
Upon her infant’s face, 
When, a rdent hope to tender fear 

And alle love gives place! . 

But lo! the dew-drop falls away, .- 

The sun salutes thee with a ray 

Warm as a mother’s kiss 

Upon her infant’s cheek, 

When the heart bounds with bliss, 
And joy that cannot speak ! 


‘When I meet thee by the way, 
Like a pretty sportive child, ` 

On the bebe akan wild, , 

With thy darling breeze at plays. 
. Opening to the radiant sky _ . 

All the sweetness of thine e 

dOr bright with sunbeams, fresh with 

j showers, .:. Se 
Q thou Fairy-Queen: of Aysrers lem E E 


ee ee as i 9 ret i bassin qe 
"Peze anel A a Tole lot diliw 
: SPOETICAL | INQUERIEE i ad 
oR Lape” ch ee he ‘Nd. "FO T ay ad “sey 
Fees _ THE MOALLAK ATI eI 
ese . POEM 1V. Siyi LERÉTD? * SG 8S 
> Aüugh the- operypg i of. GTN Bém 
is that of a lave-elegya, and - th greater 
part of it: -bẹ purely pastora ae yet: it 
seems to have been composed 9h a ‘ah oc- 
„casion more exalted than, the departure 
of a mistress, or the. complain its ‘of a 
over; for the feb he. who was à 89 G ğe- 
,nuine perio been nen jne at 
Jithe court of N i 
Mesopotamia; - ana ad there | been éh- 
gaged in‘a warm Controversy With Ra- 


‘beizh,, san of Zalim chief, of th, Ab 


{ 


e 


` -deseription: sof ‘hia! horse ; “andj “inthe | 
o geyd detin idotptety aflades t the bec 
. foreiteentionéd:dentesy which phve tide’ 
. tothe pow’ Fthence He passes ‘tothe 


v 


- his triumph more brikiant, he produced 
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the stations in Minia, where théy rest. 
ed, anu those’ where they fited!itheir 
abodes! Wild are ‘the’ hills of Goul, 
and deserted is the sum#nit‘of Réjebna! 
The camels of’ ‘Rayaah are destivyed: 
the remains of them are laid bac and 
smoothed by floods, lilke-charticters en- 
praved on solid rocks! fr! det 
Dear ruins! Many a' ‘year’ hab teen 
closed, many & month, ‘holy and unhal- 
lowed, haS elapsed, since I exchanged 
tender vows with their fair inhabitants! 
The rainy constellations of spring fave 
made their hills green’and fuxutiant; . 
the drops from the thunder-cleaéstare 
drenched them with profuse'as well as 
with gentle showers; showers, from 
every nightly ctoud, from every cloud 
veiling the horizon at day-break, and 
from every evening cloud; responsive 
with hoarse murmurs. Here the wild 
eringo-plants raise their tops ;-here the 
antelopes bring fort their young on 
the sides of the vaHey ; and ‘here’ the 
ostriches drop their eggs. ‘The-farge- 
eyed Wild-cows lie suckling theif young, 
a few days old ; ‘their young; who will 
soon become a herd on the plain. The 
torrents have cleared the rubbish, and 
disclosed the traces of habitations, as 
the reeds of a writer: restore effaced 
letters in a boek 3 .or, as the black dust 


sites, concething the comparative ex- 
cellence of their tribes. Lebeid himself 
-relates, what might’ be very naturali 

expected fiom a matof his eloquence 
and warmth, that hë maintained the’ gids' 
ry of his countrymen, and his own digni-’ 
ty agaifist all ofiponents ; but, in order 
to perpetuate his victory, and to render 


the following poem at the annual as-’ 
sembly, and, having obtained the-suf- 
frages of the cities, was permitted, as 
we are told, to hang it up on the gate 
of the Temple. a 
The: fifteen first couplets are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and highty cha- 
racteristic ‘of Arabian manners; they 
are followed by an expostulatory address 
of the poet himself, or of some friend, 
‘who attended him in’ his ramblés, bh 
the folly of his fruitless passion for-Na- 
wara, who had slighted him, and whose 
tent was removed to a considerable dis- 
tance: Occasion is hence taken to in- 
terweave ‘a long description of the éa- 
mel on which he intended to travel far 
from the object-of his love, and whigh 
he compares’ fer swiftness to a cloud’ 
driven by the wind, or a wild ass run- 
ning toa pool, after having subsisted 
many months on ‘herbage only ; ‘or ta- 
ther to a wild cow, hastening in seareh 
‘of her éa, whom the wolves had left 
mangled in the forest: the last compa- 
rison consists of seventeen couplets, 
and may be~ compared with the lòng- 
tailed similies of the Greek ‘and Ro- 
man poets. He then returns to Nawa- 
Ya, and requites her-coyriess with ex- 
pressions of “equal fnelifference’; he | In the plains which are now naked, 
describes the gaiety of tis life, and the | papulous tribe once dwellediy but they 
pleasures which he can enjoy, even in | decamped at early dawn; ‘and nothing 


fair hand, brings to view with ebnghter 

tint the blue staitis of woad 

- | I stood asking news of the runs or 
cerning their Jovely inhabitants; but 
what avail my questions to dreary rocks 
who answer them only by: thelr ecko: 


sprinkled over the varied mais oa — 


- her ‘absefice ; he celebrates his own in- | them remains, but-the canals which en 
_—otrépidity iti danger, and firmness in his | circled their tents, and thd thumsm- 


' Wilitary-alation j whehce He take? óC- | plants, with whick they-were reparet 

SOARS! fritroduce? w short; Hut! lively; | “How were thy: tendér affections ras- 
ed, wher the damsels of the mbet- 
parted; when they- Mid themselves 1n 
içarriages -of cotton,- like antelopes 0 
stheir lair, and the tents;:as me aa 


istpick, gave iy piercingsoimd 


praises of his @werhespitelity sina ton- 
eludes hhh pahegysic‘on the’ virtues 
éf Hes BBB noo s Gr ela ete! 
e PBRS D a H Oa err) tet 
e ar THE PREM oF -LEBRIR.,, ta E 


-- Desohty are the thateion’ of the fir; 


whose sides were well covered wit 
‘awnings und.‘carpets,: with: nespi 
curtains and pictured veils: compi 
of maidews: mere zscateed ini thost 


.| They were ¢oncealed “in” vehicles — 


d 
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back eyse and graceful: mations, like the.) late fondness, Alls’ wi rise. 
- wild. -heifors..of Tudab, gr, the. roes of. ‘We ae ids, the waa lock. ok öf! Thal- 
| Wegeratendgrly gazing on their young. huh ar To asta ty” deserted top, 
. They “hastened. their :camels, till, the, eriemy ‘should lurk be- 
- sultry. vapour- gradually stole. ‘them. femin the fabless, T There’ ‘they 
. froma thy, sight;.. as they seemed ` ‘ta. em R, tithe a close of th je sixth month, 
. pass, through a v wild, wath, tama. | til alae & frosty. séason, is, pasts. they gub- - 
risks rough with lore, stones like. ae Sist oS herbage ; ; without | watef 5 their 
. waligy of Beisha. i e of fasting a retirement iş long. 
ye thorns © Q the bu bu gar lant wound 
nats hind-legs ; and the sultry. winds of 
summer, drive ‘them violently’. on their 
Course, , At length, they form in their 
minds ‘a ‘fixed resotution | of seeking 
some cool rivulet, and the object of their 
‘settled. ‘purpose js nearly attained.. They 
Altérnately. raise high cloyds of” dust, 
with an extended shade, as the smoke 
Fapa from a, pile, of dry wood, newly 
ndjed.and flaming, when fresh arfage- 
plants are mingled in. the. heap, nil the 
north-wind ‘plays with a blaz 
‘He | passes. o Tekis sua her si Srki ore 
; for such-is his usual course, when 
he fears. that ‘she will finger behind. 
‘They rush. ake e margin , ri- 
-vulet, they di divide ¢he.waters of the; full 
eae why oes banks are covered, with 
the, plants ,of, olaam ; banks, which a 
‘grove ol needs, art erect und part daid 
prostrate overs hades OF. shotheg as-with 
a mantle.; ee estore 
a A: this. che, aifi: r.soy. camel? 
Nos rather; she. resembles a. wald-cow, 
whose calf, has been deyoures by, rave- 
nous, beasts, when she-had suffered. bim 
to: graze, apart, and. telied for ;his pro- 
-tection, on; the leader: of -the--herd; a 
mother. with flat nostrifs whos ag soon 
as she misses her young ong, Gkaseanot 
to. ran -hastily roynd the Nalens' between 
the sand-hilly,, and ta; ik them, with her 
imowrnfylcrigss. with; cries. for; her 
white-hajpad yeu ebb now ties: rolled 
in, duat, after, the un. oles -hijaters 
e-k of the, Mesprts have divided: hia mangied 
:finabs;, and, their feast hag. tint beem in- 
fexpupted, They, mot: him: in she mo- 
iment.of -her pegleet: they. seized him 
wath. cagewnges 3 fonyoh ihoa unersing 
are-4he arvow ofide@th 424 i. iori 
, She pasacs the, night jn; sagouypwihile 
the rain falls inva contjnuad -shower, 
and drenches the tangled groves with a 
profuse ‘stteam:” She‘ shelters herself 
‘under the-réet of a treey:whdec boughs 


: Ah! what remains in thy, remem- 
_branpes of the -beaytifvl Nawara, since 
new: she dwells. at, a, distance, and. all. 
the bonds of union between. her ang, 
thee, both streng and weak, are torn 
asunder? A damsel, who. sometimes. 
has her abode in Taid, and . sometimes 
is a neighbour to the pegple of Hejadz,. 
Jow can she be an object of thy desire? 
she alights at the eastern side of the 
two mountains, 4ja and Sa/ma, and then | ki 
: stops on the hills of Mohajjers Rokha- 
am also and Ferda receive her with jay, 
When she travels.towards Yemen,, we. 
-may suppose that she. nests at Sawayik 5. 
and baits at- the stations .ọf Wahaal and 
Telkhaam! Break thea. so vain a- con- 
nection, with a: mistress whosg, . negara 
has. ceased ; for. hapless is an unign wi 
a maid who has broken her vow!, When. 
- a-damsel is kind and complacent,;Jove 
her with ardent affection; but, when 
her. faith staggers, and her constancy ‘is. 
‘shaken, let your - aisunion be , unalters, 
ably ‘fixed. 

‘Execute --thy - Suchen: Q -Lebeid, 
on:a camel wearied: by long jour- 
.neys, which have left -but little ol he; 

. former strength j- a-camel : : whose ‘sides 
_ are emaciated, | and on. whose - back. 
-‘thesbunch is, diminished: yet eyen in f a 
this condition, when her. fesh, is ex: 
- #ebtated, and her bir thing when; after, 
- BAY a Loldseme days thé. thong of her 
-.raages: is broken; eyen: pow, she--hbas! 3: 
+ Spirit so twish chat: dhe : fies with: the, 
WEIN, keta. aun oclend: odrwen by t 
south wind; after at has disohangeds 
: Shower; -or, dike fembale - wild-ads, 
< whose teats Ate. distended .with-milk, 
while the malie by‘ whom she ibs with, 
foal, is: grown. Jean witi driving: dis. 
- rivals from her; snith biting and ‘kick, $. 
ingithem-in'his mge, Haruna with 
her uf the crooked pills, altbeùghshe 
' hasbeen wounded: in hisnbattless. bht 
. her présent coyngssyconaparell: with her. 


a 
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are thick, ern from the other trees 
whose fine sands. are shaken by her 
motion: yet the successive drops, fil 
on her striped back, while the. clouds 
of night veil the light.of the stars. Her 
white þair glimmer: s when the darkness 
is just coming on, and sparkles like the 
pearls of a merchant, when he scatters 
them from the string.. At length, when 
the clouds are’ dispersed,. she rises 
early, and her hoofs glide on the slip- 
pery ground. She grows impatient 
and wild with grief; she lies frantic in 
the pool of Soayid for seven whole days, 
with their twin sisters, seven nights; 
and now she is in total despair;,. her 
teats, which were full of milk, are 
grown flaccid and dry, though they are 
not worn by sucking and weaning: her 
young; she now hears the cry of. the 
hunters; she hears it, but sees them 
not; she trembles with fear; for she 
knows that the, hupters bring her. des 
struction : 
imagines that the cause of her. dread 
will appear on one side:and:the other, 
before and behind her. When the archers 


despair of reaching her with their shafts, 


they lef slip their long-eared hounds, 


answering to their names, with bodies: 
They rush on; but she į 


dry and thin. 
brandishes against them her extended ; 


horns, both tong and sharp, as javelins: 
made by the skilful hand of Samhar,; 


striving to repel them;. for she knows: 
that, if:her:-effort be vain, the destined ` 


‘Would feed him best with health 


she sits quivering, ‘and ` 


' the author’s name. 
‘| that we have here the parent of Lie 
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THE NURSING OF LOYRe 5. oi 


Lapp’d on Cytfiera’s golden ‘sands, ee las 

_ When True-Love first was born 

Long was the doubt what ale e eA 
Should tend and rear the glorious birth. 


First Hebe claim’d the sweet employ; . 
Her cup, her thornless s fow” r raabe, said, ` 
J, 
And cradle best his dheruk head: ki 
But anxious .Venus justly feard ~~ 
The tricks and changeful mind of youth 
Too mild the seraph, Peace, appear’d ; 
Too stern, ‘too cold, the matron, Truth. 


‘Next Fancy claim’d him for her own; . 


But Prudence djsallow’d her right... 
She deem’d her Iris- -pinions shone 
Too dazzling for hrs infant sight. 


'To Hope awhile ‘the charge was 


And well with Hope the es, ; 
Till Innocence came down from Heav’n, . 
Sole guardian, frierid, ahd hutse of Love ! 
Pleasure iew mad, with envious spite, 
` When all preferr’d to her she found ; 
She vow’d full vengeance for the slight, 
And soon success her purpose crown’d. 
The. traitress watch’d a sultry hour, 
When pillow’d.on her blusb-rose bed, - 
Tir’d Innocence, to slumber’s pow’r. 
One moment bow’d her vir gin bead ; © 
Then Pleasure, on the thoughtless child, .. 
Her toys and sugar’d poisons prest ; 
Drunk with new joy, he heav’d, he smil’d, 
Reel’d, sunk and died ‘upon her breast: 


The above is-a ‘translation,’ and,-es 
you need not be told, from a modern 
poet: I regret that I cannot give :you 
Tt is very possible 


moment of her death must..scan. ap-: | and ‘Reason, which seems to be neg 


proach: then shé drives the dog’ Casuab | 
to his fate: she is stained with his. 


blood; and Sokhaam is left. Prostrate. 


on the field. ~ 
v (eer pantemieds) 


—- l 


For the. Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. ” 


= Mr OLDSCHOQLa E 
The readers of Love and. Reason, a 

ballad, by Mr. Moore; and lately print- 

ed in the Port Felio, will be: pleased, as: 
I persuade myself, with. the: subjoined 

poem, entitled, Zhe Nursing of Lowe. 

Here, too, the. poor chitd,arriyesiat an 

untimely end, but net through —— 
- of that terrible bugbear; Resor. . 


cr 
: more nor less thay ap illustration or 
of the thoughts .. _,,, 


Too evlt, ‘too stem, ‘ae ‘wat amt 132 
—Mr..- Oldashool, it 48, many months 


| since I first wished tozranemit.to.you a 


copy of the following Ode te the Vè- 


| lunteers of Great Britain, written On 


the Prospect of Invasion, by Mr. James 
Montgomery: :‘When-I saw it first, it 
was à fugitive, jn the newspapers ; bat 
the author, aber some correction, has 
now given it a-home, ind volume of bis 
poems, of which ] thust Shia ‘that it is 
the best ornament; :. _ 


ane HAN ETD. r wF 


O for the death ef those; ~ e 
Who for their sountry die; not 
Sink on hen bospm to KAPPE qilayot tt 
And ‘trearoph-whes¢ thay-Lieihs sie 
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How beautiful, im death, 
The warrior’s corse appears, 
Embalmed in fond affection’s breath, .: 
And bathed in woman’s tears ! a 
Their loveliest native earth. 
Enshrines the fallen braye ; Sa 
In the dear land that gave, them birth 
Théy find their tr anquil grave. | 


—But the wild wayes shall sweep 
Britannia’s foes away, 


And the blue monsters of the déep € `` 


Be surfeited with-prey !— 


No!——they have ’scap’d the waves, 
*Scap’d the blue monster’s maws ; 
They come! but oh, shall Gallic slaves 

Give English freemen laws? 


By Alfred’s spirit, no! 
—Ring, ring the loud alarms ; 
Ye drums, awake! ye clarions, blow! 
Ye heralds, shout, « Toarms!” ` 
To.arms our heroes fly; . 
And, leading on their, lines, 
The British banner in the sky, 
The stir of conquest, shines. 
The low’ring battle forms 
Its terrible array ; 


. 
ai) 


Like clashing.clouds, in mountain-storms, — 


That thunder on their way. 


The rushing. armies meet ; 
And, while they pour their breath, 


The strong earth shudders at their feet, 


The day grows dim ‘with death, 


—Ghosts of the mighty dead, 

Your children’s hearts inspire ; 
And, while they on your ashes head,, 
Rekindle all their fire ! 


‘Phe dead to life return ; 
‘Our fathers’ spirits rise! =- 
-—-My brethren, in. YOUR breasts 
. burn; 4 
"They sparkle i in YOUR eyes! 
“Now launch upon thé foe . 
The lightning of your rage, 
Strike, strike. th’ assailing giants low, 
The Titans of the age! 
‘They yield—they break—they fy; ; 
- The victory is won; ` | 
- Purstre-—they faint—they fall—th ey: die: 
Oh stay1—the. work is donet. ... - 


Spirit of Vengeance, rest" 
| Sweet: Mercy ‘cries, ‘Forbear4 


‘She clasps the vanquish’d to her. ‘breast : Sis 


. Thou: wilt not pierce them, there? . . 


Phus vanish Britain’s. foes 7 
.From,her consuming ege !:..7. "7 

But rich be the reward of those oe 
Who conquer—those who die! 


O’ershadowing laurels'deek =- >- 
The living heroa brows} - ' - 
But lovelier wreaths entwine his aed 

—His chikircn did his spogse! ~~" 


_..’ {Broad of breast; his limbs were strong, 
: they 


Exulting o'er his Wty Se E 4 
.The danger. he has apy i, > 
He clasps the dear-ones, hails. the cot : 
Which his own valour sav'd. 
—Dau hters of. Albion, weep! D 
"On this triumphant lain, ra e 
Your fathers, husbands, brethsen, sleep, 
For you and freedom slain! ` . 
Oh gently close the eye 
' That lov’d to look on yon ; © 
Ob seal the lip, whose earliest sigh, 
Whose latest breath, was true. 


With knots of sweetest flow’rs ; 
Their winding-sheets perfume ; 

And wash their wounds with _true- love 

_ _show’rs, ° 

- And dress them for the tomb ! 

For beautiful, in death, 

“` The warrior’s corse appears, 

Embatm’d by fond affection’s breath, - 

- And bath’d m woman’s tears. 

~-Give me the death of those 
Who for their country die ; 

And oh, be mine like their repose, 
When cold and low they lie! 

Their loveliest mother-earth 
Enshrines the fallen brave ; 

In her sweet lap who gave them birth - 
They finid their tranquil grave ! 


In this transcribing fit, I add a de: 


~~ 


| scription of the person and costume of 


old Gower, taken from an ancient MS. 
and printed in the Manthly eee 
1801, P- 35. 


Large he was—his height was wars ; eS 

‘But colour pale, and wan his look, 

Sach as they that ply’n their book ; 

His head was gray, and quaintty shorn, 

Neatly was-his beard yworn; . 

His visage stern and grave and grim; | . 

Cato was most like to him: y 

His bonnet was a hat of blue ; 

His sleeves were straight, of, that same 
hue; 

A surcoat, of a tawney dye, 

Hung in plaits upon his thigh ; 

A breech, close unto his knock, 

Handsomed with a long stecite ; 

Peeked before was his shoone, bes 

He wore such as others done; ° 

A bag of red was by his side, 

And by that his mapkin tea Ho 


ya F > 7t Phas John Gower id oy od 


`~. Quaint’ attixed a pou hear.. eot, 
| tthe: fodt Gfralt'this poetry? parm 


pme to plavé atvery Humbtespetition. `I 


would fain know, what it ib your, corces- 


 lpondent, O, mdp happer to: mean {Port 


Polio; p: 344) by the mona facmnltyy and 
what is the: chtam, -prodic cd *berits- ult 
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sence, and which seems, in the case ‘of 
Servin, to have deen filted up by a more |: 
than commdan extension of ey OTHER 


fewer of the mind? Joe 


ea a diey 


e A cen 


Fe the Pot ote an 


‘soe Aa 


[We ‘ere favoured with ste: following ez- 
tracte from an:ingenious work which will 


Feat 


appear in the Spring, from the press of 


Mr. Watts, and. which). -report says, is the 
‘best. picture.of England, in- BS tet 
has hitherto been published]. =. - 


The manner of knocking at Toni in 
London designates the quality of the 
person who wisbes for-admittanice. For 


example, a singte knock announces the | 


milkman, coalmati, servant; ‘or beggar, | ' 
and implies, I beg leave to be admitted. 
A double. knock indicates, the postman, 
or someone in. great haste; a8-much 
as to--say, I must rome inm—A treble 
knock denotes. the master or mistress 


of the house, or persons intimately ace 
quainted with them. “This speaks. in 
Open’ immediately — 
Four distinct knocke announce a person. 


the imperative. 


of thé bon ton, one degree below nobi- 
lity: ‘Phete are ‘given by’a servant, and 
signify, am coming’ m= Phe four 
knocks twice repeated, in a style truly 
staccato-and firm, announcé a Peer or 


Peeress;: a-nabob of Arcot, a Russian: 
prince, a German baron, or some other’ 
extraordinary : Dersonag CHE This Is. ās 


much äs to say, J am’ 


ot d great 
honor in: calling. to see you. ang, « 


There is ho nation so fohd ‘of puns’ 


as the Engtish; if we extept ‘a cettaif 
class -öf the ‘Americans: "They constatit- 
ly retail these rigicutous witticisms; in a 
maiiner- searcely” supportable ` ‘in the i- 
herty of conversation.’ ‘But.this is not 
all: they abound event in the daily. news- 


papers. Mr: ‘Répton, an English writer. 
of söthe. ‘talénts, ‘has | érideavoured “to | 
apologize for them, in an "¢laborate at- 
morg, “credit. 


ticle- which ‘does infinitely 
to His erúgitión than good: asense, “ For 
my’ pire ‘Says. this gentlemen, I ; see: no. 
_ reasoly for wishing t proscribe p 

sinéd an a ea 
mode a, it et an eg 
quent È 

as nape eae F. "and 


a 


‘here are DO 


4 their. colonies 5 


nning, 
Wale fe 
ip, pacred a8. well | 
Tclusten: 
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unde for asserging that-it procended 
the ‘bad: taste of the’ remote ages 


in whieh it! was: used: We’ hay ‘re: 


| collect that<the ‘Pope holds: his” suipre- 
_ Mgreicos: 


macy over the Church’ of ‘Riine’by ai 
pression inthe’ Bip rene verse 'of the 
sixteenth’ chapitet of St. Matthew : Ti 
es Petrus, ët- super hane pèträm èdi“ 
ficaho ectlesiam ‘nieam." This passage 
cannot be rendered in English : só as to 
preserve the pun, althaygh it cle in 
French and several other langüages 
which gave rise to a saying that the En 
glish were born ‘to be ered hs thai 
yery language“dées hot permit them to 
understand and acknowledge the origin 
of the power with which the holy chair 
invested.” - 2 Pa ee Gage 
This. apologist for purs infers w 
that the essence.of a good oné consists 
in its -novelty.and. the. manner of pre- 
ducing it, 50:as to be-well timed: Coald 
ány one refrain {sor laughing, says-he, 
if he had been present when ohe travél-” 
‘ler-asked:: anbther; who i was poifigt6 : 
Cambridge, if he intended te wht d 
stey.? Sir, rephed ‘the tetten, W jon 
dake me fora stayomaker ? PRISE, 
- Many: respectuble writers havë teat’ 
ly exaggerated the influence of 'the ci 
thate of Great, Britain-on: the “nétidha 
character; but- the: -history of anclést 


-and. modern. times proves that uhi. 
Aion, religion and the government i. 


the principal causes of distinction ‘it ` 
the manners of a people. The fine gẹ 
nius.of the Greeks was long. visible in 
‘and the mares thd 
customs of the Engtish Were re 

for. more than: a century; withort afi 


‘alteration; in their; Atnerican. eee 


ony. which were before ‘inhabited’ b 
a nation `of. savages. The. impres 
mage by the climate on :thé-ne , 
bitants of theiNew: World, during'a hon- 
dred: years, was almost ithipércepthle; 
byi the Tevo- 


‘the. air and. adage Have’ ah, Hal 
an effect,- the gnetent : tons 
manners 


resembled in“ their the’ En. 
glish. of. the present-day: jmobutarkbew ! 
reads with atténtior the coinientaries 


Of Caesdr,-or the: Hfe‘of Agritoth, of 


Tacitus, wil} ne rat 8. pei # coh: 


. 
i 
` 


amy Ta 
uf 
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-We should bé éqnally mistaken if we | 
were not to.acknowledge the influence.|' 


of climate. in a certain degree. » If .it 
does pot alone. form, the national cha~. 
racter, it at least composes.a part-of its: 
basis. Of this Greag Britain is a strik-: 
ing instance. A damp, changeable and: 
foggy atmosphere, in its effects upon. 
the human, frame,. must conduce.. to- 
that gloominess, ‘thoughtfulness, - end: 
bitintness, peculiar to its natives. These- 
are irideed modified, softened or fortified: 
by circumstances 3 byt the constant and: 
unjform. actian of the climate-is speis 


may yanible: ae 


mR ana "yee ; i 


Hume says, that the English, - of ar 7 thei 


the people in the world, ‘hare the Idast 
national chayaster, This: tlott,: 


if it be not akogetier false; ' certaitily”: 
stands -in need ef seme modification,’ 


It is true, that formerly the resemblance’ 


between them. ‘and: -pther: nations: hus ` 


greater than it is now.. ‘Fhe ecceéntri- 


cities, which make thent so: remarkable’ 
to strangers,may be dated fram the epoch’: 
when the revolution. establislred their: 
liberty and constitution’on more: ‘sure | 


foundations, giving. to-the epinigns of |! 
the. people a- greater degree Of tinde- | 
pendence, ‘and cankéquently adding >to: | 
their character those traits which: dis- |! 
tinguish them: from - “the: fest P rans 


hind. | > 


tet Mis K à - 


Brit. how great wever may have been i 


the effects of politicabnzceivil ahd religi? 


ous aberty-on the tliaradđier of the: Ene | 


glish ; i whatever be: :the - singularities | 
whigh distinguish: ndividwals j'it isidet- 
tain that they havea suficient number 
of general traits tw form-amational cha- 
racter, _ The. spiritiof:jibetty and equa» 
lity,, the bages:of{shetr‘contitution, in- | 
spires then. with! aaleghee of haughti- f 
ness, which produces.a remarkable love’ | 
of imitation, in every clas: of society, 
and formsa veritable aational character. 
This imitative propebsity‘is perceptible | 
at the first glance. : We observe it m 
dress, which, is the: same: among aft 
ranks, from. the simplest artizan to the. 
richest lord.. Hf we except day-labour- 


ers; it is almost impodsilife ‘to distin: | 
guish, by appearance, one clwss of: suv} 


ciety from-anothter. 
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EDUCATION, bate uk 5 
‘This topic, always of importance, is here: 
- aided by the peculiar misfortunes, as well 
Merits, of the Messieurs Carré, the sub- 
jects of the present article. These gentle. 
men, after receiving a regular ‘classical 
and scientific education at Caen in Nor- 
"mandy, one ofthe most éulebratéed univers 
sities in France, migratedto St. Domingo, 
‘whence they have been twive expelled by 
. tee ruffians* of reformation, after sustaitt- 
zing the Joss of all their property. Iu this 
dismal reverse of circumstances, - they 
` sought an asylum jn America, and instead 
of ytelding tamely to the blasts of misfor- 
: tuhe, or crouching in a parasite’s guise for 
‘bread, ‘they unbly tesdived to dedicate 
ip gemius agd learning to the instruc 
tion.of youth, Their plaa appears | to be 
an excellent one ; their success. has been - 
` brilliant, and from the highly respectable 
destitiony of the’ Patrons and Visitors of 
” the Jastitufion, we have not a doubt, that — 
eg i encouragement will wag waerm- ` 
er and warmer towards, these ingenious 
> exiles, wha,though Banished from a colony 
~ of degenerate France, are at ‘home i in the 
` tdrritories of elegant aid weeful literas 
Aa 
° Original Outlines ‘Of thë “Insilitition. 


Conforming to ‘the: wishes of some 
‘most réspectable patrons in this city, as 
well as convinced’ of the advantage 
‘which such a plan must ensure, the 
Subscribers purpose fo open a private 
Seminary of Learning in the Country: 
they have fixed on Germantown, as a 
sittiation mast fit for combining ease of 

cess.to parents, with salubrity of airy 
EE recable scenery and society. 

If our own case and profit were alone 
‘censulted, ‘the change_ we contemplate 
would present no certainty, of a position. 
more favorable to those objects; for at 
this moment our. pupils are numerous 
‘and our establishment encreasing.; we’ 
have the satisfaction also to believe, 
‘that our efforts have proved acceptable’ 
to those who confided in our talents for’ . 
education. ` e haope, however, tq re- 
‘celve credit i in professing, that we are’ 
governed i in the peppered step by mo} 

lusivel; ly > interested; 
while; strivi ing f for subsistence, under the 
‘painful remémbrance af happier days, 
‘we are not, insensible to the rights of 
our. employers! ‘and fo the rewards, of 


att 7 


r 


z *-Ðr. Johnson. 
3 B 


propensities; daily springing from th 
cqntamination of evil examples.. It is 


$78 
conscientiously perforinitig the duties of 
our employment—duties .so _arduou§ 
and so: sacred as those of training up 
youth to-yirtuous senitimetits and to ha- 
bits af useful exertion į mere ‘reflection 
onthe, nature of the thing, ‘as ‘well’ as 
actual experience, prove to us,’ that 
whatever be. the qualifications we pos- 
sess for the tuition of youth, much-‘of 
all our care and éffort is. counteracted, 
and the full effect diminished, by cir- 
cumstatices inséparably: connected with 
city institutions, of Teatnidg. . Health, 
morals and habits are there ptecariously 


preserved’ or’ unsteadily -maintained : | 


much precious time 1s lostin removing, 


on account of prevalent diseasés, and 
much devoted to vacations, rendered 
specious at-beast, if not, indeed neces-. 


gary; by: the heats. of: climate and: con- 
fined: atmospheres In a city (a9, the 
Minds and manners of: children. are .in- 


evitably exposed to the contagions of 


promiscuous intercourse. No vigilance 
can discern nor authority repress, the 
approach and progression of irregular 


unnecessary for us, however, to dwell 
gn these motives: we could say, much, 


and we feel what ‘we profess : every, 


parent and guardian. will at, once enter 
inte our thoughts, and join in wishes for 
.game reformation, sgme better pros- 


pact, for, abjects who engage theit fond- 


Vith the hope of.meet- 


qa 
ry 


-gst solicitndg. -` 


ing such expectation’; out design is 
formed, ito institute a sch 
qpaptown, for the admission Ot DOYS N 
“Sxgeg ding. HIE years Pigs aid thelr 


ool at Ger- 
of boys not 


initiation in the elements of tiseful edu- 


Ẹ Je Ep a ee ee EET 
_gatian,;.to board them af our own house 
and constantly fo watch over Meir per- 
“sons, theip, health, studies: und “even 
. their amusements, with all the care’atld 
-dayotion, which 
sciousness al th 


ch óver their! per- 
val 


self-interest and '4'con- 
most sacred obligations 


v Cri. 
Gan IMpPose. ee ee td eo cee 
jy Perceiving what is" indeed as’ com- 


» 


mon asif is. qbyiqus, the érfor, as well 
asthe wrong, of attempting to instruct 


many pupjls. py, disproportionate atten- 
ŭon and. mapepo we limit ourselves 


to Twenty-four, and in addition ta ‘our 
et Powe See i ; 


„own incessant labors iti éach ‘branch’ of 


education, an assistant will be engaged, 


conceptions of the ‘nature. 


cumstances whith: i 
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perfectly qualified to'aid us we‘stutties 
and-exéréises merely. Enghsh. gcc + 
It would be an ostentatious; and indeed 
no easy task, to detail datridess|om edut 
catión; of thé plans! we sporede =: whe- 
ther they até judicious,‘a' shortiexpeti- 
ence will decide 5 und, bg the event, we 
must be déntent, to’ be-jidged. ‘Our 
course of instrtictiori {s simple, though, 
in- some ‘respects ‘novel ; -we -promise 
no wofiders ; -it wilt’ be adapted tothe. 
varied: dispositions dnd ‘gienites: of: our. 
scholars; not losing’ sight: however. of 
systematic arrangement ‘and: progre 
sion; out #uides are nature and exper. 
rience—our objects not riverely. to tm- 
part words and -éxHibit things; ‘but 
‘chiefly, in this outser of the mind, to 
form it to- the labor. of- thinking -amd 
reasoning upon; and understanding what 
is taught—to give: tö- our, pomi jast 
i endt oË 
learning; and‘tó train them: inhabits 
of neatness and order, and ‘tovinfuse 
into their bosoms ‘early: notions ofthe. 


value and thé honor of-correct manners 
he | and litetary: distinetions.. “We icanhot 


refrain from’ an: observation here: on 


‘American schools, (we 'spedk frong:no 
‘prejudice or spirit of detraction); that, 
‘with some- honorable‘exceptions, they 
‘exhibit in doors little else but a rqutiie 
‘of short exercises: and recitations,ihasti- 
‘ly performed and Hitth understood, and 

‘followed “out of doors: by: pernicious 


associations’ and- thifling amusements : 

It, shall be a great part of our duty and 
our pleasure to preside over and pre- 
serve those. committed to usiq# ad/iitnies ; 
to convert every thing to the improve- 


‘ment of their: ‘minds, -aiitl éven their 
“very ‘¥ecreations to purposes of iuti- 
Wy; Se coe Maciek a 

| -/ Artived to a time’-of Hfe whieh de- 


E A KO ije. 


mands rétirėmėnt; and -redaced to:tir- 
INtpose: on`: us- ‘the 


‘steady exePtion of our industty ant ta- 


lenis for ‘support; 'and with ‘no. rtre 


‘objects here; -butito sucoèed in-and live 
‘by the profession. we have assumed ; 
‘we venture to’ pledge-to our ‘patrons all 
‘the application ‘of our minds, -and the. 


frnit of lives which have: been chiefly. 


‘devoted to literature: AM iwet ask, af 
‘our plan shall go into execution, isj- not 
to be-foo hastily. judged;—we: again rè- 


- 
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peat. that, our design 18 to form, the 
young mibd—- to produce accomplished 
_and well instructed young: men, and not 


creasmig’their School commensurate 
with the accommodation which the ti- 
beral disposition of Mr. Thomas Bulke- 
to: rear prodigies. 30000052 5 25> on | Jey has given jn the erection of 4 fine 
-The someatic. arrangement, for: an | Building,calculated for a Seminary; on 
efficient and. decent’ accommodation of | the Ridge between. Germantown, and 
sonumenoud apd care-requiring;famuly, Frank ord Roads, about 4 miles, from 
wilt ba an object: af- primary. concern : | Philadelphia (of; which it commands 
ih, oux-mainds, it is no small part.of ẹdu- |an extensive view, as, well as of the De- 
cation bestowed-on chidren, to cultivate | | wars and about half a mile. from 
a tuete and relish.: for aeatness in their | Frankford, This. scite is’ esteemed 
persons. and propriety of :manners; we equally salubrious with any on the Con- 
shall therefore place dur Jamily under a | tinent; it. is remote from the Great 
suger aparo as. much. 7 Publis, Roads, and Villages.) 
possible ta allevists the -solicitude of |.” Fhebùilding at Clermont is 3 Stories 
patents, in regard to the domestic treat | high (the mai buildin ok 
Jnent:of: their delicate offspring.. ; ı high “(the main building). A othet 
 In.aur Seminary will be taught, Writ; | 


iparts22 Stoifes, : T 
ie Amines; Dapid Cianmg ad a o TO eua Boor aei School 


Gompniition, » the -Erench,, Language, | Root anil Refectory, two other Rooms, 
nnd hatin, (so far-as to-enehle: the scho- |. bela i a i e Tii are about 
lar: to réad: the beat Classics), History, | 20 excellent Bed Chambers, anti ample 
Geography, Logic, and the Mathema- | °” SN ee et 
tied, with other incidental instructions.'| Cerpificate af the. Patrons and Visitors. 
m TQ enable us tp proceed to. the exer | pee ee 
dation of this plan, we must precure.a ` 
subscription for tweaty-four pupils ;—-' 
aurer for entrance $10, board, wash- | Joh 
ing. anid ‘ledging’\(beds and. bedding J, 
found’ by: parents), $300 per-Annum,. 
aoe quatter advanced; .an,.addzijonul | ormation \ Int cof L 
change will be. made for peas ssary hooks, the obj cts of the: institution, Uo with 
japar, quills, and juks; .Dancjng .and | the greatest ‘sincerity and pleasure cer- 
“Drawing wilk: be, taught by: the, most | fy, that the investigation “has” fermi- 
semiisient mastersyat an additional charge | Dated, not only té our satisfaction; but 

of $4. entrance, and $10,a-quarter..,. | exceeded our most “sanguine? hopes. 
abr ea e tee ete veal ie aa Considering ‘the infancy. of the‘ msiitt- 
ies NS Mee Jony wC. A tion, and the difficulti¢ “always attend- 

Philidelphia April Esty. 1806r: 0-98 | nt, oF | ig fotindation ‘of Suth ani Esta- 
BOR bce t Riess aao os th lishmen , the fopréss | öf ‘the s¢Ho- 
| Phe, situation .of Germantown not 
being» approved of by the: patrons of the 
Institution, Greenhill was engaged.ag:a 
. omponary residence, until Spring, whey 
amore elegible position, would -be fixt 
.on.; Messieurs Camé have. pow enga 
ged. a French -Futpgr, and- gentleman 
well queliñed- testene the. English, 
Writing; babe... Mathamatacks—Latin - 
-gnd Greek. The proposals originally 
‘ermbasaced only, one assistant. in the Eni 
glish, butas. the number of Tutors are chers in 
-pow four, ' Messrs. Carré: propose 7+ } of úverile eduta- 
icrøasing their namber of Pupils: imne» | 0 [he neatuess'‘of their ‘persotis, 
diately 16-22; and when they yemove-tò | their vivacity | id ‘Health; indicate the 
‘Clermont; in Apritnext,-they proposé | best domestic superititentence." Tride- 


t 
` 


in. the Latin” anxwage, "thelr 
HER eg eatished i s that 

TE Te eae ee eatin 
adopted by Mr. John Carké is 'sih#ulatly 
successfyl. In addition t6” this," We 
perceive in the mannefsand depbitinent 
of the, pupils, évident proofs of thé’ care 
md. assiduity. Fert it! Ais 
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Sat on va Rar the Dore. Poio: nS i te 
“cast ERE BRAMA. i sas 
“An sid “phenomertion, tr the per. 
son of a Mr. Wessrexy: from the thé- 

‘atre-royal, Dublin;)‘enade his appear- 

-ance at: the New Theatre -for the first 

‘time on Wednesday evening, in the 

‘character of Youhg ‘Meadows. ` Report 

"had spoken so favourably’ of this gen- 

‘tleman’s: powers, that the house wa 

‘crowded :at an early hour 5 atidit gives 
‘us much pleasure: to state that public 


$80 


pendent of this; ovr actual inspection 
-and enquiries perfectly satisfy us, that 
the utmost caré is exercised in whatever 
concerns theirdedging, diet and recrea- 
tion, kc. In short- we:corisider the sup- 
‘port and even ‘ettéful’ acknowledg- 
ment of the patrons of the Institution 
due’ td the Gentlemen whe 'comdutt it 
for the ‘exertions théy have- evidebtiy 
made ‘to ‘promote the: morals, ‘polish 
- the manners arid advance the education 


of their pupils: ‘That the investigation 
might appear the more inspartial, seve- 
ral gentlemen. were invited to attend it, 
nó otherwise concerned than sa friends 
to every liberal establishment: for the 
promotion of learning ;- their nants, 
together with. those. of the particular 
patrons pf: the Seminary. arg, subscrih- 
ed, in testimony of the. complete ap? 
probation of the conduct and success of 
the institution, = 0 
’ Philadelphia, November: 86, 1806 
Ce cep me iR qai nodal a 
| VISITORS oo vers AY 
O Thomas W. Francis. "ig 7” 
. ` Riobard P eterss d Ui: ary: ai one 
Robert Wah. | o wee 
‘William Griffiths" 
Thomas Bulkeley, 


ees aed 


E 
` 
ee 


ae ea ae 


N. Chapman. _ 


. ° ‘ j : DE t 
_» Benjamin, By Mosgameseu ov 


. o> Jon Bs. Wallace nes pea 


_ Samuel F. Bradford. = 4’ 
ae Jobn: Vaughan. «: pegin Hait 


dians of some of the pupilsunder: the 
tuition of Messrs. “John” ant Charles 
Carré, not having it in their power to 
attend the ‘examination held at Kreet- 
hillon: the. 26th: Instant, do. heneby, de- 


ang ppstitution, ro E Fie i 


Philadelphia, November 98:1806. | 


NSS Er Kee 


. oa 
oe ee © 


Thomas Newman. oer! 


a aii Henry Pratt i ae 

wt Ch Ore Bt Teel ede E S A 

TEPIH James Yati. ep SE me 
Chaudron. easi 

PEGN we Paul Beck, FUN: ae Find 


Robert Smith. 


| been cited as ingtances, | 
‚wé are pleased:to-absertes has not been 
1 neglectful of theg 
would do crédit ey the ‘Béurds óf a Lon 
‘don theatre.” | meee 


Se Oger i 


Hey Ou a 


| T su, | Sincerely hope they’ will’ 
1 The undersigned Parente and Care | a 


tiful verses, so dreadfully pated by 


-expectation was ` thost’ fully -gratified. 
The songs of ¢ Tett; ber’ PIF love her” 
cand the “ Thorn” »vére introduced with 
-wonderful effect, aiyd received a fulness 


of applause which is here seldom ex 


‘cited by the:-utmost exertions of our 


most favored performers: -Hitherto wo 


have been led away” uf an opinion 


‘good singers titust “Of necessity: be bad 
actors, and ` Incledon, ‘Braham, ‘Kelly; 
and others. þavé; ‘not’ without reason, 


r.. Webster, 
-and his acting 
wR pa eet 


The lovers of nusi¢ may now haves 


delicious tteat in ‘the united. fifents of 
Mr. Webster and Mr:, Woodham. 

i Cabinet, ‘Thirty. Thaunand, Marion, 
‘The Beggarie. Opéra, -Midaa;: and othet 


pieces abowndbit “Enc diets; ate now 


within the maffagtrs’ mieis’; ‘aid we 


o it Ige thè 
o 9: pt los 
fav’ring hour.’ . egoa Wd 


: G liie- JOT { 
We cannot refrain from commending 
the liberality of the, managers Ingivms 


Mr. Webster an engagement when they 


had already a wit Ea et ethene m 
the same line? Wiid a BUR fri 
singer or two adúed to the Philadelphia 
company, it might bott of per ig the 
first in the Uhited States, 19 ever 
walk but that of Melpomene» . - 
; -T adii 9048 tane a 
VARIBTY li 
Variety ia charitig, 
Constariċy iS Hot fore; 
So, ladies; you hate warniig. 
tee TP a OLD BALLAD- 
Mr. OLpscnopty -- 1! 0 
I lately. met with the following beat 


one of your brother Editors thatit wes 
with difficulty I could produce in them 


THE. FORT. FOLID. - 


either rhymé.or.reasom- As they how 


stand, I conceive they deserve transla- 
tion; and you would do well to invite 


Yours, 


your poetical correspondents to thetask. 


ole oe Se MESMOTN, — 


: ) 
A LA MELANCOLIE. 
`- Fendre mélancolie , 
 Yotupté dú malheur, pya 
Loin de-ma douce amie, tis SD 
. 7 Qiie jaime ta langueur! 
- +) Oj squr de la tendresse ! 
¿O file de Pamour! 
_: De ta douce tristesse 
Nourris moi chaque jour. 
. |, Au lever de Vaurore, 
' "Témoin de mes douleurs, 
Le soir te trouve encore 
Letémoin-de mes pleurs.: 
. Pour calmer ma souttrance E 
Viens., reçoisimes-Soupirs ; 
Us tiennent dans Pabsence 
<. Lieu de tous les plaisirs. 
Sentiment doux et tendre, 
< ‘- “Wiens souvent me presser, 
‘“Pleurs que ti fais répandre 
od Sont bien doux a verser: 


` Les plaisirs de Pamour? | 
Aurait-on sans l’absence . 
‘Le bonheur du retour? 
-7 Que.ta langueur charmante |. 
2 &- Ajoute à.mon bonheur! 
Que ta Voix consolante’: 
Hv “Gonvient:-2 ma douleur ! 

‘t De Pamant dans Vivresse,. . 
4, De Pamant malheureux, | 
~,. , dois toujoursla déesse; . 
~., Qwils tadorent fous deux, — 

Quand la belle Sylvie. __ 
_ Fut sensible à mon feu, 
“Ce futla révetié: = >00 


— " Qui lui-servit Vaveu. Se 


-. | Eignorais aa faiblesse: 
:' . Etje Vappris un jour 
— a tristesse, 
_ .,, Doux prélude amour. } 
D’un ruisseau le murmure, ep 
Le silencé des bois, a 
"* Des gazons la verdire, “' 
Du rossignol la voixs `> -` 
Sur toi tout renouvello 
Mille doux.souvenirs,; 
Plaisirs qu’on se rappèle 
Sont toujours des Paii: 
Dure amante chérie . 
Rappèle moi les traits; 
Je nai plus dans Ja vie 
‘ De biens que mes regrets. 
Malheureux qui des larmes 
Ignore la douceur, 
` Et méconnait les‘charrhes 
De ta tendre dodleur! — > 


HE 
pelts, hae yet ak 


'# And friendship 


‘1 Derby shall lend, if not his 


Tendre mélancolie, 
i. Wolupté du malheur, © 
Je te soumets ma vie, . ==! 
ete'livfe mon car; 0n 
` O, Sur de la tendresse!. © : 
r QO, Se. de Pamour! ` - 
De ta douce tristesse 
Nourris moi chaqde jour... ` 
Mr. Tickell, the ingenious author of 
. Anticipation, published about, the year 
1778, an epistle from the Honourable 
‘Charles Fox patridge shooting, to the 


i 


| Honourable John. Townsend cruising. 


- This- is-one of: the most witty. and.poet~ 
‘ical triftes-we have eyer.read. Itis ex- 

tremely scarce in America, and we can- 
‘hot resist the temptation of quoting the 


| following passage, where the poet de- 
`f scribes the reception of his friend at the 
| club, and at Charles Fox’s supper, with 


Burke ard Suenipan for the gusts. 


Soon as to Brookes’s thenée thy Foot- 
steps bend, Ap 2A A 


t What oraait thy approach attend ! 


See Gibbon rap his box, auspicious sign, 


os | That classic compliment and wit combine. 
, Connait-on sans souffrance: == >. 


See Beauclerc’s cheek a tinge of red sur- 
~ prise, i ars , 
ives what cruel: health de- 
nies. on aes 
Important Townsend! what can thee with- 
stand? 5 2 
The ling’ring black-ball lags in Boothby’s 
band ; a eee: i 
Even Draper checks the sehtimefital sigh, 
And Smith, without an cath, suspends the 
dye. a: 7 
That night, to festive wit and friendship 
due, — 
That night thy Charles’s beard shall ‘wel- 
come yOu; ooo r : 


Pde o cute ERIGE à 
Sallads, that shame ragouts, shal}, woo; thy, 


taste; . >. re hae ee 
Deep shalt thou delve in Weltjie’s fnottey 
aste} nd ak 


plate, his cpoks, 
And know, I've bought the best Champaign 
_ from Brookes ;. 


_} From liberal Brookes, whose speculative skill 


Ís hasty credit and a distant bill; =) 
Who nurs’d in ‘clubs, disdains:a vulgar trade, 
Exults-to trust, and bhishes'td be paid -° 
On that auspicious’ night, supremely 
l ac’d aa ae aes | 
With chosen guests, the pride of liberal 
Taste; o CR ot ie we L ute 
Not in contentious heat, nop mad’ning strife, 
Not with the busy ills nor cares of hfe, 
We’ll waste the ficeting hours, for happier 


themes 4 
Shall claim each thought, arid-chase ambi- 
tion’sdremmsS; - «© o 
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Each Beauty that Sublimity can boast 2 

He best shall tell, who still unites rm 
most. 

Of Wit, of Taste, of. Fancy, valdebatt 

If Sheridan ‘for once be not too lates 

But scarce a thought tò. ministers , welll 
spare, ‘cf, ae te Shee 

Unless on Polish, politica, with Hares, eak 
. Good natur’d Devon / oft shall, then appears 
The cool complacence of: thy frien y sneer’; 
Oft shall: F itapatrick’s. wit, and Stanhopels 
‘ ease, 

And- Burgoyne’s manly sense unite to please. 
Some of the old’ England Poets de- 
-cribe with much quyaintness the plea- 
-sures of a-country: lifes, Heywood ex- 
cels in this .way.: Eo ag eA ee es 

SHEPHERD'S SONG?! 
We that have known no greater siate, 
Than this wé liye in, praise our fate: 
For courtly silks in carés are spent, 
When country’s russet breeds are 
The power of scéptres we adthire; ~ 
But sheepbooks for our qse. desire : 
Simple arid low is our'condition, | 


i şe 


githen 3 faa 


For here with us is no ambition; 
“We with the sun our flocks unfold, i 
Whose rising makes their fleeces gold: ` 
Qur music from the birds we barrow, .. 
They bidding us, we them, good moray. 
Our habits. are but coarse and. plain, T 
Yet they defend from wind and rain; 
As warm too, inam-cqualeye, ..... p. 
As those bestain’d in scarlet. dye.. 
Those that have plenty, w wears we Shy. 
But one at-once, and so do we... Pa 
‘The shepherd. wWith-his homespun ae ev 
As many merry hours doth.pass, . . . or 
As courtiers with their costly girls, ons 
Though richly deck’d im. gokd, and pearls; 
And though but plain to purpose WO0s, 
Nay ofttimes with less, danger too. 
Those that delight in danties store, 
_ One stomach feed at ọnce, nọ more; , 
. And-when with homely fare we feast,. ~ 
With us it doth pas well digest; == 
And many times. we better speed, „`~ 
_ For.our-wild fruits no surfeits breeds, 
if we sometimes the willow Weal, 
By subtle swaina, that dare förs wear ; - 
We wonder whence it eomes, and ean. : 
They’ve been.at court,’ and learnt it-there. 


_ Air may be ‘regarded as the ‘parent 
of heath “and: vegetation; as. ‘a kind 
dispenser of Het ane and TE ;, and as. 


the conyeyer o ani odours. 


This is: an. Aa OF -whigh: avarice’ 


will not deprive: us, and whith. power 
tänkt Hons ize.” Fhe: treasures: Of 
the earth, the: Verdure of. the fields, and 
even thie refreshments. of the gtfeam,, 
are too often going only :to assist the 
uxuries of the great, while the; less 


2 | That silly insett,: Hal, art bou: <` 
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FARS part of mankind stahd him. 
ble, s 


ectators of their encroachments, 


But the ae no. _temptations can bound, 


nor any landmark restrain: - In this be- 


nign element, all mankind cam:bodét an 
equal. pessession; and for: this, wedhare — 
= equal obligations 10 Heaven. « 


To Re caders ‘and. Corp ished... 


“The anxiety” “of “ Heriry” is fnotbid, 
Let him strive to cüre irisa pot 2 
a philosophical, but, 
foetical regimen. 

Why wiltthou, Hal, with cand eas 
Digjointed,.-as.a,.atck man’s dreams, 
Perplex thy bonfded mind; 
And grasping at the future hoyr, | ' 
Let a iip ‘the one m thy power 

; Oh, impotent at hd 


ww 


Say, should’st ‘thot an’ Epherkeron’ spy, | 


Would’st thou not tagh till either esè, 
ON." Swami Joyoustyi ten? 


To hese the silly insect say, © 


I quit the pleasures of to-xay, - 
To toil wey pu yi 
I know it by thy-wrinkled ae o 


But come, .of, tls nọ mores.: 
Fersake thy desk, forego thy caress * oC 


| Kick Coke op Lyttleton cowyn stairs, _. 
+e; And. es in De 
Our new âid agreeable i jb 
dent, “ Analyticus,” Sm shoul eini 
diately emiled i ita, “hale ith 
his request did imuot - militate agāinst 8 


| established mule of > the» editor? ‘We 


hope to give him tio oct 
monstrante ih future. see er ae 


The eulo jum of Su kKSPEAR 


HARET re 


inet” 
a! ve A l 


x | the happy a uson to the see? 


nativity, remindcus‘of a Ipaltad:siana. | 


Each shire hag its different Jeasures; ` 
-Each shite hasty e Hapri 
But to rare’ Warrick hire aly mh 
For the wit oF arth wits aii eh ck. 
Shire. wit, Bi 
> Here he aadi. ame ae ci i -aY 
For the wit:of; albwits was w Wer wickilire 


Pear 


aes 
“The 


Wit. = ae Cate g Fon De sat Ee 
061 ‘édflg to te- 
The letter of: “Cont” tails to: 
membrance a Prssige froth & ppantiful 
song by Capt. MORRIS.) gir i> 
On youth’s soft pillow, rT | 
Her pensive.lessop tapghh me 1) 
Age soon mock’d the dream of ¥ 4 


And Wisdom wak’d and.caught me; 
A bargain then. with. Love A Poa P 
To hold the pleasing 


oat 
When wise to kesp pee rar Boron ok “a 
But turn the key when tipsy. 
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Stent e Sa PG ee Pe ee 

z x 4 . p K l t Sa ee ME ey. ree ca E ibe coca ae -| E t: re a? don ee a AA 
N p ar “ORIGINAL POETRY. pepe 

. < For. the Por Foli. ° -- |. But: as the law. of nature nów = = ` 

a. o, [1s obsolete, PI try to shows  *oe oss > 

Ma. Enriros; . ai tb paidi tet Agte That even by the laws'in force, ~- ns 


ian equaled oe yodni friend to ‘pre? | The prisoner has a right, of courses 

sent to you the. incloserkattempt at tnellesie, | To be dischargd, on giving: bail, ata 
for insertjon in the Port Folio. If you think. From all the harrors: of: jail ; - re a oe 
welt of it, you. will flatter its author by pub- | A place by tyrants first Here ee ta es 
lighing, 2: frst „essay. Perhaps. yoy; cwl, | Who to oppress the people: meant it, -- 

th your usual clemency, pass on.the of- 

femler Against our ee prejudices, a 
med. ‘pentence. With sincere ‘esteem and 


Lejos très A place which every. democrat 
anti-repub- Instinctiyely must tremble at. 


hi res Cc T oA lican. 
ame P ie ‘ed | Eremmain; .i: oe, -The constittition; fourteenth section, 
ene Y Da frie da a. stort Article ninth, gives this direction ;` ; 
E wee ta eek frien ov J.D All prisoners shall be let from. a aby, Ag 


On giving good sufficient bail; 
Unless for capital offences, 

Et cetera; and on no pretences ` 
Shall th’ act of habeas corpus be gee 
Suspended—Novw, Sir, are not wẹ `. 
Entitled under the provision,  ” 

To claim the, prisoner’ s dismiSsion ?. 


pees State 


_ Specimen of the Kep arts. “of Soriblerus, 

jun high he intends to. offer to the Ameri- 

blic, at. the very low: price of, six dol- 

ee a volume. The. London, edition (if there 
boar Pe pode sell “for twelve dollars, in 


# n ne cea OE With confidence, mne the case, ` 
C th, Joe tpus tuti casà; | To argue’ urthet ould disgrace ` 
emmental i&é. tó C. Hunt, to remove $ Your honours’ judgment, ‘and aali be 
Cochon Hunt; Eear a’ ek | oe: his But. idle waste, of. tirne in ‘me. 

aie uc YPN A b z 
s nt Grunter, oa hog, whose sotinding soleil Aitorney 6 General i in. reply. 
del Case. name ae l 


Is yet bat:litele Knowh to Fame; | Sire} conterd, the person cant 


Being per force in ptison ‘cast, 


A but littl 
(AP Couns RE Sii 7 ea es nna his c cians 


Aid begs’ Ea pen an I gal ‘ways, mer 
To'xet Hitt otlt—Sharp, after poring t 
Q'er ‘books,. with ‘store sf legil lope jiy er 
Reosplves to E dei fed Heii 2 ae 


Be set at latge~-The tdle rant -~ - 0 

Us’d by his cotih$et, plainly shews us, — 

| He cant on legal grounds oppose us; 

: The constitution on its face” 

Does not embrace the present case ; 

"Twas made for citizens alone; . gunk 

' And as the couhsel has riot shown: bare 
His client to‘be Gné—of course © 7 


y best. rere 
Onw ene bro ht bef ahg e Cpi, j : His argument” of little force. 
Sharp makes a specs prou report.) But; Sir, the prisoner is. a vagrant, 


And has‘ committed the most flagrant ee 
Abuses, outrages: and torts; ` < 
Such as dre found in’ nö reports,’ - 

Such as I never net, at least, = ` 

. From the first: yearbook to fifth Rast; 

He has ‘scar’d: horses, beaux and women, 
Splash’d: breeches; ‘tockings,- gown. and 


L'árgumieht Mapt è please thie! Gente think 

del.couneed : ter ; 

pour fe: ie Phi as: Tie ctioutriat | Gruitests: 

soniers; face. 3:5 ig ee ouio pag" 
_Theprisoner hath been oppress’, 

And p prays his, PRBS. may. be redress’ Qis: 


He’s Been depriv’d of that great- right, 15` iemintied = 7 

For which we all are ‘bound to fight gbt Not fearing God; and shunning evil gS 
Fighter ï mean of Liberty! | which all But! instizated: by the devil, “3 
ponla dis. Abw tobe most natural ; He hath at divers timés upset . 

berte. . Arid not to man alone, .but to Women in gutters. foal and wet; -` 

All sorts of creatures,; high, anddows- = | Then, tubb’d . against, „and, scrap, zane 


. „scratch? a 3, 


What tig ht, ae s law, have 1. 
a i n wave that ‘never nits were matoh’d ; ry 


To hold Sa du hice gen a fly ?— | 

Le cheval The horse who grinds his mas- 
auzy frank!” ty tay os ; 

gu? L how By natiire, is‘as ‘fred! xs han: : 

me. Büt proud, oppression walks the 


04 


And ae) aeni, ee sgrorth 5° 
The rich eh the poor—The ae 
But use thei boa: to ance wrotigi 


od him agains itn ye er i 
To which. he ae smal ee Ue 
That none: bes iy his case ié hard, oot 


x. E T E eed 
eE a re? e A Pa 
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Counsellor Sharp. , 
Uncore pour Although I thought the question 
le prisonier. plain, i 
I must address the court again, 

To note some observation which 

Fell from my brother in his speech ; 

He says the hog’s a vagrant—I 

Th’ assertion utterly deny : 

He has an obvious way to live, 

A way which any may perceive. 

His lawful and known trade Sir, is, 
Useful and necessary, viz. 


Le Cochon A Scavenger—and, Sir, the of- 
Canglicé a fence 

hog)estvico- Of fright’ning children’s a pre- 
rum urbis tence ; 

Curator (an- And nothing more to sanction 
glicé a sca- wrong, 

wenger.) Which weak men oft must bear 

from strong ; 

An observation, which, *tis meet, 

“© Iterum qu’ iterum” to repeat: 

Why are not criers of pepperpot, 

Sweeps, ‘watchmen, rag-men, and whatnot, 
For their vile noises laid by th’ heels, 

No hog that ever grunts or squeals, 

I take upon myself to say, 

E’er made a viler noise than they. 

Why are the Apollonian crew, 

With sounds Apollo fever knew, 

« With kettle-drum, whose sullen dub =~ 
« Sounds like the hooping of a tub ;*” ` 
With cłarionets so hoarse and ‘old, 

You'd swear the night air’d. giv’n them cold; 
Suffer’d each night through town to stroll, 
And set the dogs to yelp and howl? 

I hardly notice the base slur 

Cast on the injur’d prisoner, . * 

To wit, ‘* That he not fearing evil” 

Was ‘‘ instigated by the devil.” 

There never was but one case where 

It plainly could be made t? appear ` 

That swine were instigated by 
‘The dev’l, and then they gave a cry, 

And ran full:tilt into the sea. 

Therefore the present race can’t be 
Related to them. But admit 

They had not drown’d themselves, sir, yet 
The devil would only vested be 

In them for life, and not in fee! 

But further, sir, we'll clearly show, 

That we have wandered to and fro, 
Prescription Time immemorial (that’s to say) 
time where- Nohog remembers now the day ; 
of the me- At which they did not freely run 


mory of | About each street and lane in 
hogsrinneth town ; 
* Butler: Pe 


The Price ofthe Port Folio is Six Dollars per annum, to be paid inm advance. . 
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natto the Without let, stoppage, or veti 
contrary. tion, 

Hindrance,’ or other molestation ; 

And Blackstone (seventeenth ehapter) says, | 


-| We may prescribe for rights of ways. 


We ask for justice, and we hope 
Chancery of- Weve ask’d it im the proper 


ficine justi- shop. 

‘tie Blhst. l 
Per Curiam. \ 
We think there’s not the smallest speck of 


doubt 
About the case—Grunter cannot get out: 
He’s not a citizen—Prescribe he can't, 
Prescriptions always presuppose agrant,* 
And to a grant three things are always want- 

ed; i 
Grantor, grantee, and subject to be granted. 
The grantor must be capable to give, 
The grantee must be able to receive: _ 
Hogs are not persons capable, of course, 
No grant'to them can be of any force. 
But, if the prisoner thinks he can st 

- «it, a tists % «ie 4 

Let him bring false imprisonment, and try it 
Reporter’s The cause was never triedi. 
note. Death, with a butcher’s kmi 
To put. an end to-strife, ‘beh iad 
Seiz’d Grunter by the throat, (that is) he 

‘died, l “Ye 


Partout.on voit la Be cee, A 
Se partager la pauvre espèce humaine, 
De nos beaux jours, la première a la Ma 
Mais du dernier je crois le lot meiew 
Si la ‘santé de Pune est la domaine, < 
La maladie à autre nous ramène. 
Tandis qu'il fait de nous tout ce q 
Et que jamais il ne tâche sa proies 
La Belle en fait, helas! ce qu'ele pai 
Et souvent même au Docteur nous TS" 
Lorsque des ans le froid vient nous > 
Et que de nous la Belle se sépare, — 
Le Médecin pour toujours s’en empats 
De celuitci Pon ne peut se passe 
Dès qu’avec lui Von s*habitué à 7 
De celle-là quand par trop il sy 
L’homme bientôt finit par se 5 
Moralité. © 4 
‘Pourquoi se plaindre que Penvie, 
Sur nous distille søn j. i ` 
Aufer @une lance ennemie- ie 
Téléphe`dut sa gaérison, 


* Blackstone. 


“Printed and published (for the Editor) by John Watts, N. E. Corner of Secon 
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REVIEW. ©) > 

The ‘Birds of Scotland, ‘with ‘oat 

Poems. By James Graham. Edin- 
burgh. 1808. pp. 346.->: - 


‘S:fovers of Natute, we have been 
“much gratified by this voturne ; 
as lovers of Poetry, very little. The 
authorisa man of much shicrvauen: but 


his poetic pretensions are humble: He f 
p p ‘Far in the heathy waste, that stretches ide: 


From Avendale to Loudon’s high-coned_ hill, 


is a benefactor to poetry in: the. quan- 
tity of new. ‘materials. which he has as- 
sembled together; „he is. originali in his 
facts,- bet not in his: imagination. He 
is, a8 indeed the very tithe of his poem 
indicates,’ a naturalist, ani nota’ poet; 


and, he would have “dofie well ta, write | whose lips hymned praise, their right hands, 


in. prose : “in. his poem, the: pleasure 
we derive freih. hisdascniptions is inçes- 
santly : destroyed by thé inkarmanious- 
ness of his numbers, the imperfections 
of his style, and’ the,: “poterty of ‘his 
thoughts, . 

The passage below, Pee an intex 
rest from: the. light it įhraws: upon the: 
origin of Auperstitions. Many 
ed with.dangers, 3s: always fearful ; and, 
ignorant; ` biways | disposed to believe 
that every part of natyre is employed 
in attending to his fates -` 

‘ We thus the heathfowk covey, day by 

ay, H a 

Is lessened, till, perhaps, one drooping bird 
Survives,—-the PLOVER safe her airy scream 
ae repeats, then to a distance fies, 


yO o o oa i ura! 


When monarchs owped no gceptre 


"In every farm, of horror. 


Soon as discumbered ii the fragile shell, 
Run lively roynd their dam.. She, if or dog, 


-Or man, intrude upan her bleak domain, ~ 


Skims, clamouring loud, clos¢. at their ga 
with wing 

Stooping, as if impedeil by a wound ; 

Mea ST young, among the rush-roots, 
urk 

Secure. Hl-omened bird! ofti in the times . 

byt the 


sword, 


Thou, hovering o’er the panting, fugitive, 
Through dreary moss and moor, hast scream- 
“ing led 


_The keen pursuer’s eye! oft hast thea hung, 


Like a death flag, above the. assembled 
throng, 


at thej hilts a; ; 
Who,in defence of conscience, freedom Jaws. 
Looked stern, with unaverted eyes, on. Neath, 
Bird of wa! 
Even to the tomb thy victims, by thy wing, 
Were haunted ; o'er ‘the bier thy direful cry 
Was heard, while murderous | men rushed 
rious On, , | 
pana ‘the sacred presence of, the dead, 
And filled the, graye, with, blood... At lasts: 
nor friend, ` 
Nor father, hrother, cee AD to join 


The train, that frequent wiii adown the 
‘hei k 
By feeble fe Siale hands the- bier i is Borne, _ 


While a some neighbouring cairn the aged ‘ 
Stands ‘bent, his gray locks waving în the | 
blas 


But who is "she that lingers by the sods 

When allare gone? "Tis one who was be- - 
loved 

| ‘| py him who lies below : TIl- cohened t bird ! 

Ie sk ee ‘four eggs, “of olive hue, | She never will forget, never orgel: 

Spotted with kisak: sh: hugod upon : her} Thy ba southing Widg and a si 


eng 
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Whose lips hymned praise, their right hands 
_ at their hilts. — p. 18.1. 1. 


‘ The following passage, tom Wodrow’s 
History, will give the reader a pretty lively 
idea of a conventicle, as well as of the gene- 
ral state of the country. 
=“ Claverhouse scized Mr. John King, 
preacher, in Hamiltoun, or, as some papers 
say, in a house, a little south-east from the 
town; and about fourteen more country- 
men, either come with Mr. King, or going 
to the meeting to-morrow. There was some 
pretence to seize Mr. King, being a vagrant 
preacher, and I thing intercommuned ; but 
- their was no law for seizing the rest, they 

not being in arms,. or any thing tq be laid to 
their charge. | 
« When this was known, some .who es- 
caped, and the people near by, began to en- 
tertain thoughts of rescuing Mr. King; and 
some of them went toward Glasgow, ac- 
quaititing their friends by the way; and 
hearing of the meetiiig towards Lowdon- 
hill, went thither, expecting assistance from 
thence, — B i 
« * Meanwhile Claverhouse. was likewise 
advertised of that conventicle designed 
next day, and resolved to go and disperse 
thèm, and come from thence to Glasgow 
with his prisoners, I am told he was dis- 
suaded, by some of his friends, from going 
thither, and assured there would be a good 
many resolute men in arms there; yet, trust- 
ing to his own troop, and some others of 


horse and dragooms he had with him, he | 


would go. 


s Accordingly; upon the Sabbath morn- 


ing, June 1 (1679), he marched very early 
from Hamiltoun to Strathe'en town, about 
five miles south, and carried his prisoners 
with him, which was happy for them. They 
were bound two and two of them together, 


and his men drove them before them like | 
so many sheep. When they came to Strath- |. 


éven, they had distinct accounts that Mr. 
Thomas Douglas was to preach that day near 
Lowdonhill, three or four miles westward. 
from Stratheven: and thither Claverhouse 
resolves -to' march straight with his party 
and prisonerg. 

‘¢ Public worship was begun by Mr. Doug- 
las, when the accounts ‘came to them 


that Claverhouse and his men were coming” 


upon them, and had Mr. King and others, 
their friends, prisoners. Upon this, finding 
evil was determined against them, all who 
had arms drew out from the rest of the meet- 
ing, and resolved to go and mect the soldi- 
ers, and prevent their dismissing the meet- 
ig; and, if possible, relieve Mr. King and 
the other prisoners. : 

‘ They got together about forty horse, 
. ànd one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
foot, very ill provided with ammunition, and 
untrained but hearty, and abundantly brisk 


lity ; but he is wanting in fancy 
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for action, and came up with Claverhouse 


and his party ina muir, near a place called 
Drumclog, from whence this rencounter hath 
its name l 

“ This little army of raw undisciplined 
country men, who had no experience in the 
business of fighting, neither had they officers 
of skill to lead them, very bravely stood 
Claverhouse’s first fire, and returned it with 


‘much gallantry ; and after a short, but very 


close and warm engagement, the soldiers 
gave way, were entirely defeat, and the 
prisoners rescued. Claverhouse and his men 
fled, and were pursued a mile or two, 

‘In the engagement and pursuit there 
were about twenty, some say forty, of the 
soldiers killed, and Claverhouse himself was 
in great hazard, had his horse shot under 
him, and very narrowly escaped. Several 
of the other officers were: wounded, and 


some of the soldiers taken prisoners; whom, 


having disarmed, they dismissed without 
any further injury, having no prison-house 
to put them in.”—Vol. ii, p. 46. . p. 180. 


Our readers are now sufficiently in- 
formed of Mr. Grahame’s poetic pow- 
ers. His book is not unamusing ; but 
those who seek the beauties of metre, 
diction, &c. will be disappointed. Eve- 
ry where, he portrays nature with fide- 
and in 


4 è 
+ 


grace. | j 
For the Port Folio. Beet 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. | 
oe Nein, 
THE MOALLAKAT. . 
POEM IV.—BY LEBEID, CONTINUED: 
On a camel like this, when the flashes 


of the noon-tide vapour dance. over the: 
plain, and: the sultry, mist, clothes the 


-parched hills, J accomplish my bold de-. . . 


sign, from which I.am not deterred by: 
any fear of reprehension from the most 
censorious man. Knowest thou not, O 
Nawara, that I present the knot of af- 
fection entire, ar cut it. in two,.as the 
abject of it. are constant or faithless? 
that I would leave without reluctance a ` 
country not. congenial to my disposi- 
tion; although death were instantly to 
overtake my soul? Ah! thou knowest 


not how many severe nights, with sweet 


sport and mirthful reyelry, I pass in 
gay conversation; and often return -to 
the flag of the wine-merchant, when. he- 
spreads it in the air, and sells his wine 
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‘at a'high price! I purchase the old li- 

. quor at a dear rate, in dark leathern- 
bottles long reposited, or in casks black 
with pitch, whose seals I. break, and 
‘then fill the cheerful goblet. How of- 
‘ten do I ae pure wine in the morn- 

‘ing, and draw towards me the fair Cu- 
tanist, whose delicate fingers skilfully ' 
-touch the strings! I rise before the: 
cock to take my morning draught, 
‘which I sip again and again, when the | 
‘sleepers of the dawn awake. On ma- ' 
ny a cold morning, when the freezing . 
winds howl, and the hand of the north | 
‘holds their reins, ] turn aside their blast | 
‘from the travellers; whom I receive in 
‘my tent. When I. rise early to defend | 
‘my tribe, my arms are borne by:a swift ' 
horse, whose girths resemble my sash, 
adorned with gems. I ascend a dusty 
-hill to explore the situation of the foe, : 
and our dust, ‘flying in clouds, reaches | 
the hostile standard. At lefgth, when | 


ee ete 


the sun ‘begins to sink into darkness, į- 
‘and thé veil of hight conceals the am- |. 


buscade dnd the stratagems of our ene- | 
my, I descend into the vale; and my 
- -steéd raises his neck, like the smooth 
‘branch of a lofty palm, which he, who 
wishes tọ cut it, cánnot reach: I incite 
him to run like a fleet ostrich; in his 
impetuous course,. until, when he boils 
in-his rage, and his bones are light, his 
trappings are strongly agitated ; a show- 
er flows down his neck; and his sur- 
cingle is bathed in the scalding foam. 
He lifts his head: he flies at liberty 
with a loose rein; and hastens to his 
goal, as a dove hastens to a brook, when 
her feverish thirst rages. | _ i 
There is a mansion (The palace of 
Némaan) filled with guests, unknewn 
to each other, hoping for presents, arid 
fearing reproof: it is inhabited by men 
Jike strong-necked lions, who menace 
one: another with a malignant hates like 
the demons of 'Badiya, with feet firmly 
sivetted in the conflict. I disputed their 
false’ pretensions, yet -admitted their 
real merit; according to my judgment ; 
nor could the noblest among them sur- 
pass tie in renown. Oft have I invited 
a mimerous company to’ the death of a 
camel, bought for slaughter, to bedi- 
vided by lot in the arrows of equal di- 
mensions: I invite thém to draw: lots 
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for a camel withoüt a foal; ahd for 
a camel with a ycung one, whose flesh 
I distribute to all the. neighbours. ‘The 
guest and the stranger, admitted to my 
board, seem to have alighted in the 
sweet vale of Tibaald, luxuriant with 
vernal blossoms. To the cords of my 
tent approaches every needy matron, 
worn with fatigue, like a camel doomed 
to die at her master’s tomb, whose ves- 
ture is both scanty and ragged. There 
they crown with meat, while the wintry 
winds contend with fierce blasts, a dish 
flowing like a rivulet, into which the 
famished orphans cagerly plunge. 
When the nations are assembled, 
some hero of our tribe, firm in debate, 
never feils by superior powers to sur- 
mount the greatest difficulty.. .He dis- 
tributes equal shares; he dispenses jus- 
tice to the tribes ; he is indignant when 
‘their right is diminished ; and, to esta- 


blish their right, he often relinquishes 


his own. He acts with greatness of 
mind and-nobleness of heart; he sheds 
the dew of-liberality’on those who need 


-his assistance; he scatters around his 


own gains, and precious spoils, the 


. prizes of his valour. He belongs tọ a 
-tribe whose ancestors have left them a 


perfect model; and every tribe, that 


descends from us, will -have patterns of 


excellence, and objects of imitation. if 
their succour be. asked, they instantly 


brace on their helmets, — while their 
lances and breast-plates glitter like Stars. 
-Their.actions are not sullied.by the rust 


of time, nor tarnished by.disgrace ; for 


their-virtues are unshaken by any base 
destres. He hath raised for us a fabric 
of glory with a lofty summit, to which 


all the aged and all the .young men of 
our tribe aspire. Be content, there- 
fore, with the dispensations of the Su- 


preme Ruler; for He, who best knows 


our nature, has dispensed’ justice among 


us, ,. When, paace.has been established 
_by our tribe, .we keep it inyiolate,; and 
.He, who makes.:it, renders .prosperity 


coniplete: Noble are the exertions. of 


our heroes, when the tribe struggle 


with hardships ; they are our Jeaders' in 
war, and in. peace.the deciders of our 
claims. They are an enlivening sprung 
to the indigent neighbours, and to the 
disconsolate widows, whose year passes 
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i heavily away. They are an iHustrious 
race; although their enemies: may be 
‘low i» commending them, and the 
malevolent censurer may iacline totheir 
foe: . : sae 

(To be continued.) 

For the Port Folio. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


[By the request of a friend, the miniature 
Painter of the following faint resemblance 
of a fine original was persuaded to at- 
tempt the task. Whatever may be thought 
of the execution, the design will probably 
escape censure; and if the unfortunate 
artist be pronounced a bungler, yet of him 
it may with propriety be affirmed, as of 
the poet’s Phaeton. $ 

Magnis tamen excidit ausis. } 
PREFACE 
TO WATTS’S EDITION OF THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. | 
In the harmonious family of Litera- 
ture, History and Biography are sisters. 
They are twins; and both are beautiful. 


The port of the one is stately and mar-. 


tial: but the air of the other, if less 
dignified, is more-aluring. One gene- 
rally commands us.to repair-to the cabi- 
net or the camp, while the other deckons 


us to the bower.——History has respect- 


ful and staunch friends: but Biography 


has passionate lovers. There are some, |- 
whe are indifferent to the charms of |- 
the first: but there are none who do |. 


not admiré the winning grace and sen- 
sible conyersation.of the latter. —_- 
To drop the allusion: experience 
and observation instruct the reflecting 
portion of mankind, that. we are less in- 
terested ia a-narrative of the intrigues 
of courts, the schemes of cabinets, and 


the vicissitudes of war, than in the lives: 


of men who have given ‘birth to such 
events, and.who have stood foremost in 


the phalanx of statesmen, and in the: 


camps of the valiant. 7 
In describing the conflicts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the-horrors of the Atheni- 


‘an pestilence, the story, even of Thu-. 


cydides, is sometimes tiresome; while 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand, and 
the. Commentaries of Cæsar afford us 
perpetual delight, because we discern 
so distinctly the fortraits of Xenophon 
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and Julius. We are instructed by. Mr. 


Hume’s chapters, in which are detailed, 
with so much clearness of method, and 
felicity of expression, the battles of the 
barons, and the politics of the Plan- 
tagenets; but the vivid pictures of the 


jealousy of Elizabeth, and the misfor 
tunes of Mary, are contemplated with 


more pleasure. From the history of a 
campaign we turn with a sort of alacrity 
to the memoirs of the minister by whom 
it was planned.—We often prefer anec- 
dotes to historical narration, and do- 


_mestic to civil history .—T he enormous 


tomes of Thuanus are seldom consult- 

ed, and, perhaps, never were digested ; 

but with what eager curiosity do we 

gaze at the slightest incident in the. 
life of a Burke! , 

This peculiar interest, which biogra- 
phy always excites, will of course in- 
duce men to snatch, with more than or- 
dinary. eagerness, Annals of such a life 
as that of the youngest son of Chatham. 


-The name of Pitt is a passport to re- 
-nown; and in the deAberate opinion of 


the writer of this article, the late pre- 
mier of England is entitled to the grati- 
tude and admiration of the present and 
future generation, for i | 
HIS POLITICAL SAGACITY, 
HIS LOFTY AND INTREPID SPIRIT, 
HIS CONSUMMATE ELOQUENCE, _ 
AND HIS SPOTLESS 
INTEGRITY.. 


The sagacity of Mr. Pitt, as a states- 
man, has been fully demonstrated, by 
his: uniform polity with respect to the 
French revolution. By the side of 
Edmund Burke, he was the first to 
discern, and the first to oppose, the- 
march of that anarch fiend.--The course 
of events, from the assembling of the 
French notables, down to the death of` 
the late premier of England, has made 
manifest this momentous truth; that 
the counsels of. Pitt and Burke have 
actually saved, from political perdition; 
not only Great-Britain, but America, 
and every country, where even a shadow 
of legitimate government can be dis- 
cerned. In the eventful years of 1792 
and 1793, the spirit of the French re- 
formers appeared so often, that it was 
Impossible to mistake its character -ox 
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-itg- objects. The first: was of a class 
more baleful, more bloody and ma- 
Hgnant, than those execrated madmen, 
whom we enrol among the monsters of 
depravity, the Tiberiuses, the Neroes, 
-and the Domitians. The second were, 
not secretly, but avowedly, not with in- 
sidious hypocrisy, but with flagrant 
‘impudence, to establish atheism, to 
deride morals, to annihilate monarchy 
-and rank, to violate property, to new 
model justice; and, as it has been de- 
scribed in the words of ardent eloquence 
and just indignation, to force upon the 
subjects of every. government,’ French 
JSreedom, in the loathsome. form of “ an 
irrational, unprincipled, proscribing, 
plundering, ferocious, bloody, and ty- 
rannical Democracy.” Against so 
execrable and so profligate a project, a 
scheme as visionary as it was impious 
and infamous, Pitt exercised all the 
energies of his. soul, and all the powers 
of his voice: as it-has been elegantly - 
expressed, he encountered the political 
phrenzy as Hercules encountered: the 
Cretan bull. He triumphed; and his 
country is still independent and free, 
without universal suffrage, or Frenoh 
fraternity, the speeches of a Marat, or 
the massacres of a Robespierre. 

The Joftiness and intrepidity of his 
spirit were visible, even in his juvenile 
years.—Nothing could be more evin- 
cive of the proud consciousness of 
mental power, than his early declara- 
tion, that he would not accept of a sub- 
altern place in any administration. The 
proofs of his political courage, of that 
« courage of the cabinet, which is far 
better and less vulgar than that of the 
field,” gre.to be found in almost. every 
act of his public life; and this sort of 
intrepidity was never more stoutly, 
more stedfastly, and mare gallantly 
displayed, than in. hours af the most 
tremendous peril. The highest degree 
of credit we must assign him, when we 
take a cursory view af the state of 


Europe, and of the world during his | 


administration. From: the commen. 


cause, when the king of Prussia was a 
deserter; when. the hopes of the allied 
powers were completely -deferred; 

when the army of the duke. of Bruns- 
wick. melted. away like. the snows of 
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spring; when the duke of York was 


-defeated and disgraced in Holland; 


when petitions for pernicious reform, 
and petitions from seditious - clubs, 
crowded the bureau of staté, and cover- 
ed every office table; when treason and 
rebellion began to show thei? miscreated 
Jront athwart his way; when he was 
continually assailed by the keenest 
weapons of a vindictive and formidable 
opposition, armed af all points for the 
combat; when mutiny was raging in 
the navy, and revolt in Ireland had 
made “ confusion worse confounded ;” 
when, the bank of England sought in 
vain for coffers competent.to the claims 
ef the creditor; when Windham’s well- 
planned expedition to Quiberon proved 
disastrous ; and when, at length, there 
arose in the French hemisphere a new 


star of dazzling brilliancy, but of hor- 


rid portent, threatening, like a comet, 
the destruction of “ half the nations,” 
and « „with fear -of. change perplexing 
monarchs ;” yet, “ in-an hour so rude,” 
when stoat hearts quail, and bright fa- 
culties hecome troubled, if not: over- 
poweyed, the fortitude, valour, and pere 
severence of Pitt, were never more 
triumphantly conspicuous. He not 
Only gazed stedfastly at all this.array of 
terrors, but advanced to meet, and 
checked, if he did. not. wholly vangrisi; 
the enemy. l 

- His consummate ‘eloquence has not 
only been extolled by his friends, but 
admitted by his foes. - So sweet and 
voluble was ‘his discourse, that; if his 
logic did not always convince, his rhe- 
toric was sure to please. He- was a 
powerful, -artful, luminous, and correct 
speaker. His impromptu orations -were 
wonderfully correct and elegant. His 
talent for explaining 4 perplexed sub- 
ject, the precision of his periods, the 
classical -purity:-of his: styk, and the 
temper and address he displayed in 
debate, are circumstances familiar to 
every polite and every political reader. 
For that energetic and majestic manriers 
which in the late earl of Chatham some- 
times approached towards haughtiness 
and arrogance, the son was equally: 
conspicuous. His voice was somes 
times. terrible, and his satire saa 
ous; l 
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His reputation ‘for integrity and dis- | sketch without lamenting that, ʻat` a 


‘interestedness was never sullied by the 
-slightest stain. On the contrary, by 
'Tiving on a moderate income, and dying 
-in penurious, if not in embarrassed, 
circumstances, he showed to all the 
world that the vile blot of avarice never 
‘tarnished his bright escutcheon. If he 


were ever in servitude, it was under | 


the despotism of a nobler passion. In 
‘his immortal romance, Cervantes makes 
one of its personages remark, when 
required to render an account of his 
‘brief administration of a government, 
that in indigence he assumed, and in 
indigence he abdicated, his office; that 
naked he came, and naked he went 
-away ; and concludes with a logic which 
none may deny, that this alone was 
ample proof that he had governed like 


demons of the tempest. 


-period so eventful as the present, the 
world should be deprived of the talents 
of such a statesman. In political crises 
of the most terrible aspect, it seems as 
if a Johnson, a Burke, or a Pitt, is po- 
tent to charm away, or defeat, all the 
Such men, 
with the might of Shakespeare’ s Pros- 
pero, but with magic the most hallowed, 
can always control the inebriated mad- 
‘ness of the desperate crew, and flame 
amazement among the confounded and 
the guilty. 
For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. , 


[The following ‘is a gay description of the 
splendour and festivity of a British Ca- 


rousal. In the life of one of the ancient 
Lord Mayors of London, it is recorded, 
that at a feast given to his Sovereign, not 
only countless dishes were spread on the 
board, but faggots of cinnamon glowed 
in the chimney. At the entertainment de 


‘an ange 

On. the whole, it may be confidently 
asserted, that, since the time of Cecil 
and Walsingham, the councils of En- 


gland. have never been moulded by a 
wiser or more dexterous statesman ; 
and, since the time of Cardinal Xime- 
nes, perilotis seasons have never been 
faced by a more intrepid minister. He 
has been arranged with the Colberts 
‘and the Chathams. Even Mr. Sheri- 
dan, at'a period-of sharp animosity, has 
said of the man, by whom his genius 
was so often rebuked, that he was 
formed and fitted: by Nature to benefit 
his country, and to give it lustre; and 
when Fox, in a mood of the strongest 
disgust, had quitted his parliamentary 
duties, and visited Switzerland, Gibbon 
records, -that, in frank conversation, 
Fox dréw such a portrait of his anta- 
gonist, as one preat man should always 
exhibit of another. 

A volume, displaying the biography 
of one so illustrious, of politics so 
staunch’ aml ‘sound,. of eloquence so 
commanding, and of honour so bright, 
` has enchained our attention, and we be- 
lieve will captivate that of the Ameri- 
can public. Amusing notes, replete 
with information and anecdote, have 
been added by the suggestion of a ju- 
dicious’ friend. These- contain much 
of the political ‘history of many of the 
chief friends or rivals of Mr. Pitt. 

The writer cannot conclude this 


scribed, below, a merchant, and a Jew, 
but no ‘Shylock, has feasted his Prince 
in a style of magnificence and expense, 
worthy of British spirit, and British libe- 
rality.] ` 


MR. GOLDSMID’S SUPERB FETE. . 
3 


The “ Royal Feast for Persia won,” 
could not have exceeded in ‘magnifi: 
cence the banquet which will be the 
theme of our description, as far a8 
words can convey an idea of a scene só 
splendid in itself, and so peculiarly i m- 
teresting, in many collateral points of 
view. The festival given by a powerful 
Monarch affords no other sources of 
admiration, than those which are con- 
nected with the gratification of thé. per- 
sons who are honoured by participating 
in its pleasures. The revenue a Prince 
derives from his people wil! at all times 
supply the means of the most osténta- 
tious display of liberality ; but’ where, 
except in this fortunate island, is the 
dominion ‘upon the earth, in which a 
subject can ehtertain with suitablé pomp 
the sons of his Sovereign, the princi- 
pal Officers of State, and thé’ Peers of 


the land? It is a matter of proud exul- 


tation to reflect, that a British mer- 
chant should hold So distinguished and 
eminent a rank in society, that the first 
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characters in the kingdom are anxious 
to pay respect to his invitation, and to 
become the guests at his hospitable 
and munificent table. Whenever this 
is the case, it is a certain indication of 
a country’s prosperity ; and truly the 
appearance of so Royal and Noble a 
Company as the mansion of a private 
English Gentleman must have afforded, 
infinitely more delight than the contem- 
plation of a legion of tributary kings at 
the palace of a despotic Emperor, whe- 
ther in the East or the West. It is un- 
necessary to say a word respecting the 
host upon ‘this occasion. There is no 
one who is in the least conversant with 
the passing history of the present day, 
but is acquainted with the honourable 
character of Mr. Gotpsmip. His com- 
mercial transactions have, in a manner, 
identified him with the Government of 
the country; for, upon all occasions, 
his incalgulable wealth: has been em- 
ployed in anticipating, for the’ advan- 
tage of the public, those immense fi- 


nancial resources which the exigencies | | 


of the times in which we live render 
it so impertously necessary to call into 
action. 

Exactly at six o'clock, ` his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Waves arrived 


in his barouch and four, accompanied. 


by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Earl of Moira, the 
Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Sheridan. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
soon followed them, and, at seven 
o:clock, the company sat down, to din- 
Her, which was provided by Mr. Birch, 
and consisted of every delicacy which 
the. season affords : it was, moreover, 


sumptuous to the highestdegree. There | 


were present, in additional to the Royal 
Party .— 

The Lord Mayor, Mr. Greenwood, 
Alderman Combe, Mr. Walsh Porter, 
Mr. Branden,..Mr. and Mrs. H. Gold- 
smid,, Mr. and Mrs. B. Goldsmid, Mr. 
Scott,,.Mr. Ellison, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Davison, Miss Denison, and the Misses 
Goldsmid. 

His Royal ‘Highness the Prince of 
Wales sat opposite the window .that 
fronts the water, with the Earl of Moira 
on his right, and the Lord Chancellor 
on his left. After dinner, and the toast 
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| of the King, Messrs. Braham and Walsh 


sang God save the King, in which the 
Prince joined most heartily. 

After the Navy, and the immortal 
memory of Lord Nelson, Rule Britan- 
nia, and other favourite songs, duets, 
Kc. were sung also. 

At the dessert the ladies joined ‘the 
company, and at nine o'clock the whole 
party walked round the grounds. ‘I he 
bridges, colonade, and the temple, were 
brilliantly illuminated. The Royal 
Standard was ‘hoisted in the barge, sur- 
mounting the Prince’s Plume at the 
stern, with P. W. &c. &c. ' 

By this time, nearly two hundred of 
the Nobility and neighbouring Gentry ` 
were assembled. After tea, thé Con- 
cert commenced. | 

Symphon —Mozarr. ! 

-` Glee—“ The harp’s wild notes.” sx 
AT'rwooD. 

Duet—Horns.—Petrives. 

Song. Walsh—“ Ye Sainted Spirits” 

—ATTWOOD, 
‘Branam and Watsu sung the follow- 
ing duetto, written purposely for the 
occasion. The music composed by. 
Mr. ArTwoop. — 


a 


. | j 

While venal Bards, with midé acclaim, ` 
Extol a haughty Despot’s fame, ~ © ` 
And where he drives the fiends of. War, 
With adulation load his Car, | 
The Muses here, from .Plenty’s hoard, 
As Wit and Beauty deck the board, 
Attune the Lyre, rejoic’d to sing, 
In praise of Britain’s future King, 

Chorus. 
Fill then the bowl, with myrtle bound, 
Let Morden’s roof with mirth resound ; 
And every tongue this strain declare, — 
Long live Britannia’s joy and Heir! 


JE. 
At ease reclin’d, or rob'd i in State, . 
The graces on his actions wait. - 
Where’er the Prince is seen to Tov A 
There Pleasure sports and frolics Love, 
While Art and Science o'er thé land ” 
Confess in smiles his fostering hand, `- 
And with the Sons of Commer¢ée blond, - 
To greet the Nation’s Hope. and Friend. wa 

Chorus. p“ 
Fill igs the bowl, &c, 

| -HI . ' 

But should Ambition’s hordes. invade 
This sacred Isle, for Freedom made, . 
When Mpyriads, flush’d with ardour, glow, 
To hurl destruction on the foe; l 
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Then foremost, with terrific mien, 

Great Georce in battle shall be seen, 

Resolv’d his destin’d Realm to save, 

Or fall, the bravest of the Brave. . 
Chorus. 

Fill then the bowl, &c. 


Naldi, Storace, and Braham, sang 
also with great effect some beautiful 
songs, duets, and trios, till supper was 
announced ; Salomon led; Attwood was 
at the Piano-Forte ; and the rest of the 
orchestra was numerous and complete. 
The glees were ably aupported by 
Messrs. Braham, Goss, Walsh, &c. 

After supper Mr. Matthews made his 
appearance, and gave his imitations, to 
the admiration of the whole party. 

The Prince, highly delighted with 
the entertainments of the evening, left 
the hospitable mansion of Morden this 
morning about two o’clock. The No- 
. bility and Gentry, in which was com- 
prised a great proportion of beautiful 
women, had not all retired till a late 
hour ;—~every where expressing their 
utmost approbation of: the arrange- 
ments that had been adopted for their 
gratification. =... . | 

This was the first entertainment since 
the house was finished, which is unique 
in its-character.: pe Gee 

The elevation is Grecian. The south 
front is ornamented with a portico of 
the Athenian style of architecture, and 
in this is the principal entrance, which 
passes through a logee or small vesti- 
bule of Portland stone, on each side of 
which are two most superb conservato- 
ries, filled with orange, citron, and 
other shrubs. The centre of the house 
is an octagon of 38 feet and 54 feet in 
height: the ceiling is divided into eight 
pannels by ribs which spring from the 
pilasters; on the sides, and are painted 
in imitation of fine red oriental marble, 
with ornaments to representas if inlaid 
with white marble. The whole of the 
side walls are stuccoed, and. painted of 
the same kind of marble several shades 
lighter. The contrast between the two 
marbles relieving the pilastres is very 
fine. There are four niches, contain- 
ing each a figure, of the same marble, 


holding painted lamps. There are also | 


introduced 16 figures on painted glass, 


representing the Seasons, Sciences, | 


ia Lo] 
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Elements, and Four Quarters .of the 
Globe, which by day appear as win- 
dows, and by night are hghted behind, 
producting an effect elegant and rich. 
Near the saloon is the library, which is 
a neatly fittedup room, the walls bright 
yellow, high varnished, the door, shut- 
ters, &c. yellow satin wood. Opposite 
the library is the breakfast room, a 
most beautiful unique room, one win- 
dow of which looks into the conserva- 
tory, the other into a most elegant and 
extensive aviary, filled with birds of 
rare and various plumage. On the op- 

posite side of the saloon is the eating 

room, which is most strikingly elegant 

—it is forty feet long by twenty-two, 
with a grained cieling painted in imi- 
tation of white veined marble, and 
bronzed ribs, the wall finished in the 
same manner; in four recesses of this 
room are fixed stoves which have pla- 
ted furniture, and most’ singularly a- 
dapted; on the top of each #ppears a 
superb vase near six feet high, one 
containing water, which is filled from 
a spring, and is drawn for the use of 
the table. From this room a folding 
door opens into the small drawing room, 


which is: so connected with the large 


drawing room as to make the twa rooms 
have the appearance of one. These 
two rooms are most superbly fittedup 
the cielings are painted from Chinese 
ornaments ; the-sides are covered with 
a most beautiful India paper of a grey 
ground, silver foliage, and birds, kc. 
the shutters and other wood-work are 
painted blue, and are enriched by paint- 
ings that have the appearance of inlaid 
work. The furniture of this room is 
blue silk, tastefully arranged in fes- 
toons, which go round the whole of 
these two rooms. The whole isa mas- 
ter piece of ingenuity. - - | 
For the Port Folie. , 
[Among those early English poets who: have 
been too much neglected in Great. Britain, 
and who are almost wholly unknown in 
America, we may enumerate the once ce- 
lebrated George Wither. This ingenious 
man, by suffering his mind to become 
clouded with faction and fanaticism, ren- 
dered himself extremely ebnexious te ma- 
ny of his cotempararies; and the poet was 
sacrificed at the ahrine of the politician. 
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‘In. consequence of some of -his puritanical 
pranks, he was at length shit up in pri- 
- 80n, by certain Cavaliers, who did not 
much care for civil or religious liberty. In 


P 


_ the joyless hours of imprisonment, the 
poet very wisely abstained from libelling 
|" either Cesar, or Cetar’s household; and so. 
laced. himself with.the sweets of song. 
. Weare indebted to the fine taste of George 
Ellis, Esq. for the following delightful 
That admirable passage, in which. 
the poet describes his triumph over mis- 
fortune, by the aid of the muse, will be 
- read with rapture by every man of genius 


‘lines. 


_. and sensibility. 
ON HIS MUSE. 
(From “ The Shepherd's funting.”’) 


t t + #£ k t b k k k y g g 
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.And though for her sake Pm crost, 
Though, my best hopes I have lost, 
And knew she would make my trouble, 
Ten times more than ten times double: 
I should tove and keep her too, ` ` 
Spite of all the world could do. 

For though banish’ from my flocks, 
And confin’d within these rocks, 

Here I waste away the light, 

And consume the sullen night ; 

She doth for my comfort stay, 

And keeps many cares away. . 
Though I miss the flowing fields, 


With those sweets the spring-tide yields ; 


Though I may not see those groves, . 


‘Where the shepherds chaunt their loves, . 


And the lasses more excel E 
Than the sweet-voic’d Philomel; ` 
Though of all those pleasures past 
Nothing now remains at last, 
But remembrance, poor relief, — 
That more makes than mends my grief. 
_ She’s my mind’s companion still, - 
Maugre Envy’s evil will. 
Whence she should be driven too 
Wer't in mortal’s pow’r to do. 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort, in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desolatest place | 
To her presence be a grace; 
And the blackest discontents 

To be pleasing ornaments. 
“In my former days of bliss pri 
Her divine skill hath taught me this, 
That from every thing I saw, 
I could some invention draw ; 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight, 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bow’s rustling ; 
By a-daisy, whose leaves spread, - 
Shut when Titan goes to bed; 
Or a shady bush or tree 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all nature’s beauties ean . 
In some other wiser man. 
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By her help I also now - e 
Make this churlish place allow’ 
Some things, that may sweeten gladness, 
In the very gall of sadness. l 
The dull loneness, the black shade 
at these hanging walls have made, 
iy strange music of the waves 
Béating on these hollow caves ;- 
This black din, which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 
The rude portals that give light 
More to Terror than Delight, 


This my chamber of neglect 


Walľd about with disrespect ; 

From all this and this duli air, 

A fit object for despair, 

The path taught me, by her might 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Theréfore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this, — 

Poesy! thou sweet’st content, ` 

That e’er Heaven to mortals lent. 

Tho’ they as a trifle leave thee | 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, . 
Though thou be to them a scorn, ` 
That to nought but earth are born, 

Let my life no longer be - 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 

If I leve not their maddest fits, 

More than all their greatest wits. 

And though some too seeming holy 


} Do account thy raptures folly ; 


Thou dost teach me to contemn 


What makes knaves and fools of them. 
t * * 2 + * + + * + + d 


[In rescuing a few passages from oblivion, 
of some of the carly English writers, Mr. 
Extis has lately performed a very pleas- 
ing service to the lovers of poetry. The 
following, which he has culled from the 
works of Robert Heath, exhibit in a strong 
light the genius of the Poet, and the taste 
-of his Editor.] s s 


Invest my head with fragrant rose, 

That on fair Flora’s bosom grows! 

Distend my veins with purple juice, 

That mirth may through my soul diffuse ! 

©- Tis Wine and Love, and Love in Wine, 

Inspires our youth with flames divine. 

Thus, crown’d with Paphian myrtle, I, 

In Cyprian shades will bathing lie; 

Whose snow, if too much cooling, then 


: Bacchus shall warm my blood again.. 


Tis Wine and Love, and Love in Wine, 

Inspires our youth with flames divipe. 
Life’s short, and winged pleasures 9y, 
Who mourning live, do mourning‘dre ;__ 
On down and flocds, then, swan-like, I 
Will stretch my limbs, and singing, die. E 

~ °Tis Wine and Love, and Love in Wine; 
Inspires our youth with fames divine. 


5C 
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To Clarastella, saying she would commit her- 
self to a Nunnery. 
Bai (From 9 Stunzas. ) 
Stay, Clarastella, prithee stay! 
. Recal those frantic vows again! 
Wilt thou thus cast thyself away, 

As well as me, in fond disdain? . 
Wilt thou be cruel to thyself? chastise 
Thy harmless body, ’cause your powerful 

eyes . 
Have charm’d my senses by a strange sur- 
prize? l 
Is it a sin to be belov’d? ` 
If but the cause you could remove, 
Soon the effect would be remov’'d ; 

Where beauty is, there will be love. 
Nature, that wisely nothing made in vain, 
Did make you lovely to be lov’d again ; 
And, when such beauty tempts, can love 

refrain? . . 
When Heav’n was prodigal to you, 

Ard you with beauty’s glory stor’d, 
_ He made yon, like himself, for view, 

To be beheld and then ador’d. 

Why should the gold then fear to see that sun, 

That forin’d it pure? why should you live a 
nun, 

And hide those rays Heaven gave to you 

, alone? . 

* » è è è b “He k A 
Thyself a holy temple art; í 

Where love shall teach us both to pray ; 
Pil make an altar of my heart, 
~ And incense on thy lips will lay. 

Thy mouth shall be my oracle, and then . 
For beads we'll tell our Kisses o’er again, 
. Till they, breath’d from eur souls, shall cry, 

Amen. 


ome 


For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY. 


(For a period of considerable duration, The 
~Camnpanion, a-paper devoted to the Belles 
Letters, has been published in Baltimore. 
, Its conductors have frequently been cljang- 
ed, and of course the complexion of the 
paper has varied, as might be expected, 
ftom this state of mutabjlity:theCompanion 
; though generally cheerful and instructive 
bas sometimes been dull and heavy. -We 
understand from a Baltimore print, that 
_ this paper is to appear in a new guise. 
The Prospectus, which the present Pro- 
prietor has issued, contains so completé a 
~ sketch of his scheme, and exhibits such 
“evicence of talents,that, in the spirit of that 


. wea) which always actuates us in the cause | 


of elegant Literature, we give the ses 
_ Nn question a conspicuous place, and sin- 
cerely wish that tity incognito Editor may 
.theet the amplest encouragement; and be 
* cheered and successful in that race which 
has glory feritsgoal} > =. © 


-tion. But however short we may coms 
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PROSPECTUS. 


We avail ourselves of the opportuni- 
ty which the completion of the second 
volume of the Companion presents, to 


'| announce to the public some changes 


which are projected in the work. 

The most patriotic and disinterested 
motive had prompted the late Editor to 
undertake the direction of that paper, 
but as the time and attention it required 
were incompatible with his professional 
pursuit, he found it necessary to engage 
an associate in his literary labours, and 
to this associate he has ultimately deem- 
ed it proper to relinquish the whole 
management of the work. ~~ 

The present Proprietor has long felt 
the necessity of some alterations in the 
plan.and management of the paper, in 
order to render it more generally ac- 
ceptable. a 

Variety is the essence of amusement, 
hence we abandon the smooth and un- 
broken plain, however productive of the 
most useful harvests, to ramble amidst 
scenes, wheré nature exhibits her more 
varied, picturesque and fantastic forms. 
We find this quality eminently esse 
tial in a periodical paper—the repeated 
failure of works of this nature, where 
the plan on which they have been con- 
ducted has confined them merely to 
literary subjects, sufficiently prora 
that these alone will not interest the 
public. À 

To mėrit general attention, a publ: 
cation of this kind must display 4 sp 
rited versatility ; it must treat by tums 
of morals, politics and fashions; 

Must move from grave to gay with ready sh 
Now play the sage’s now the trifler’s part 

Having then resolved no longer te 
confine our fellow labourers within the 
limits prescribed by the regulations of 
the Companion, we will more partici- 
larly indicate those topics, to which we 
would wish to direct. the attention | 
writers, and with which we shall eades- 
vour to amuse our readers. 


Essays on Men anp MANNERS; 


After the manner of our accomplish- 
ed predecessors, Johnson and Addison, 
shall claim a targe portion of our ate? 


i 


wou. d 
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ef the thajestit march df the one ahd in 
vain sigh for the unaffected simplicity 
of the other, we yet indulge a hope that 
we shall be able to produce something 
that may amuse the grave, and detain 
the idle. It would be superfluous here, 
to dwell upon the influence which these 
writers have had, in ameliorating m:n- 
ners, establishing the decencies of life, 
and forming a correct taste in literature. 


Many of the volatile and the frivolous, 


who were deterred from reading by the 
formidable appearance of a connected 
volume, were easily induced to peruse 
a desultory page. The effect was slow, 
but it was certain. A great and com- 
mercial people have become readers, 
chaste in manners and correct in criti- 
cism. The pleader has rejected the rug- 
ged idiom of technical language, and 
ventured to travel out of the record to en- 
liven his harangue by the brilliancy of 
metaphor. The divine has been ena- 
bled more impressively to fulfil the du- 
ties of his solemn vocation, by the new 
views of human nature which he has 
contemplated through the vista of Addi- 
son, or seen in the polished mirror of 
Mackenzie, whiist the merchant has 
closed his day-book to tattle with Isaac 
Bickerstaff, or ramble with Dr. Johnson. 
Every writer shall be judged with 
candour. We prohibit no style. which 
is correct, no subject that may be useful. 
The moralist shall occasionally assume 
the dictatorial chair, and endeavour to 


fortify the timid and determine the ir- 


resolate. The metaphysician shall spin 
his cobwebs, and the philosopher have 
a corner for his theories. Poetry may 
wing her daring flight to the double 
mountain, and even history clog the 
wings of time. In short our essays 
shall attempt to indicate whatever is 
beautiful or deformed in society, and 
describe what is useless or valuable. 
Whilst we shun any active exertions 
in the noisy field of political warfare, 
we invite our correspondents to exer- 
cise their talents, and disseminate their 
opinions, on those great political ques- 
tions which’ are alike important to all. 
The grand events daily occurring on 
the Theatre of Europe,: events at pre- 


gent: se closely connected with all the 
operations of thought, wherever their 
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'influence- reaċhés, afford matter fon 
much interesting speculation, andshould 


by no means be prohibited in any paper 
presented to the public. ` 

But it must be remembered, that 
whilst we loosen the trammels‘ which 
have hitherto too strictly confined our 
views, we must.not verge to the oppo- 
site extreme—the animosity of party 
spirit must never contaminate our. 
pages, nor indecent personalities de- 
grade the dignity of our work. From 
fair and liberal discussion proceed those 
bright emanations of truth, which irra- 
diate and convince the mind ; but angry 
disputation, by strengthening the infin- 
ence of prejudice, and impeding the. o- 
perations of reason, can only heighten 
the gloom, and perpetuate the reign | of 
ignorance. 

Of the various kinds of writing, per- 
haps no one is more generally pleasing- 
and more extensively useful ihan : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The wonderful events and the siidden 
vicissitudes, which have happened to 
those who have attracted the envy 
and the admiration of the world pos- 
sess an interest in. the minds of the 
inquisitive, superior to all the airy « ores 
ations of the novelist. 

There isa period of life at which réa- 
son assumes the reigns of imagination, 
and incidents, however novel and strik- 
ing, and with how much soever of skill 
they may be woven together, cease to 
charm, unless sanctioned by the seal of 
reality. Itis then that the biographer 
enjoys his triumph. He leads his fol- 
lowers into the very innermost recesses 
of genius, and opens to his curious eye 
the secret springs, of human action. 
He conducts them through the classic 
shades of the Lyceum, that he may be 
exhilarated by the wit of Alcibiades; or 
instructed by the wisdom of Socrates : 
and Somnus is neglegted whilst he sits 
up late. with Woffifgton, and the En- 
glish orator, or beguiles the stillness of 
the midnight hour by sipping tea at the 
Crown and Mitre with Johnson and his 
faithful Chronicler, . Jn short, Biog raphy 
is a study to whid?every reader is in- 
debted for the amusement of many an 
hour, and its fascination is so powerful, 
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ally inserted.. Thus shall we obey the 

precept of the poet, and join both profit 

and delight in one: ae 
Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite. 


that Pliny’s opinion of history may be 
applied to it with equal truth: It is al- 
ways pleasing, write it as you will. 
= CRITICISM 
“is of indispensible importance, in a 
work of this nature. The habit of com- 
paring our language with that of the 
great masters of style, is a discipline to 
which every student must submit who 
is emulous of fame in the art of com- 
position. And if, in perusing the re- 
marks of a perspicacious critic he should 
find his sentiments anticipated, let him 
regard it as suspicious, and continue his |. 
pursuit of the Olympic prize, with re- 
newed ardour. ) | l 
Criticiem, in the well imagined alle- 
gory of one whose words are sweet like 
the Hyblean honey, was the eldest 
daughter of Labour and Truth. She 
was at her birth committed to the care 
of Justice, and brought up by her in 
the palace of Wisdom. Being soon 
distinguished. by ttre celestials for 
her uncommon qualities, she was ap- 
pointed Governess of Fancy, andempow- 
ered to beat time to the chorus of the 
muses, when they sung before the throne. 
of Jupiter. E ' 
The true path is here so distinctly 
indicated by this experienced writer, 
‘that no one can hesitate between the 
real and the pretended critic. That art 
must be valuable which is produced by 
labour and truth, fostered by justice, and 
protected by wisdom. .. i. 
© These are the three great topics 
which present themselves as of primary 
iraportance in a periodical publication ; 
there are others which, though of minor 
value in themsclves, yet should not be 
neglected. = | 


` 


We should consider accurate , 


Literary, philosophical, and agricul- 
tural intelligence will be studiously. 
sought and promptly given. = 

Sketches of tours, by those who have 
journeyed ‘through foreign countries, 
and tarried amongst strange people, and 
like the hero of the Crecian bard, have 
attentively : | 
Their manners noted and their states sur- 

veyed, 
are a cheap mode of increasing know- 
ledge, without the inconvenience of trav- 
elling. | . 


Tue POETICAL DEPARTMENT, | 


we hope, will prove a hive of hoarded 
sweets, to those who delight in the bril- 
liant tints of fancy.’ We shall invoke 
the Arcades both of native and foreign 
shores to attune their softest reeds, and 
with sweet novelty the taste amuse. 
We have now explained our idea of 
the manner in which we should desire 
to conduct our Miscellany, which vill 
be henceforth presented under the title 
of the Observer—Of our own abilities 
to perform the task we have im 
upon ourselves, we must speak with the ° 
most unaffected diffidence—but of the 
talents and high attainments of our as- 
sociates, and of those who have gene: 
rously offered their aid, we mdy speak 
with no timid voice. o 
We engage in the toilsome and thor- 
ny path of editorial duty, with hopes 
neither depressed by fear, nor elevat 
beyond the bounds of rational expecta 
tion: We will” never condeéscend © 
prostitute our pen te degrading flatter} 
for the purpose of obtaining frvour. J 
| we fail, we shall have at least the 00150- 
ling and honorable reflection, of Having 
aimed at our country’s good—if our 
laudable and honest exertions obtain fot 
us, the esteem of the worthy; and the 
sanction of the liberal and. the enlight- 
ened, we shall move-on: in our glad ca- 
reet, ahimated with the'delightfil hope 
that’ as time and experience mellow the 
powers of our mind, and science $ 
opens her ample stores to our constant 
research, we may be found still ‘more 


. Reports 

of judicial decisions on important points, 
worthy of preservation, although they: 
‘may not be interesting to the generality 
of readers. We- have she, promise of 
assistance in this department, from a 
gentleman, who-will communicate such: 
cases of moment as may occur in this 
Clty. eee, a is 

Such brief novels or tales as are re- 
commended by purity of. design and the 
facemation of-incident, may be ocasion- 


* 
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and more deserving of that patronage, 


which it will be. our highest ambition to 
merit. 

As the expenses attending a period- 
ical work are considerable, prudence 
forbids our engaging in the undertaking 
until the support extended to it an- 
swers its expenditures. If 500 subscri- 
bers are obtained, we will commence 
the publication of the Observer on the 


' first of January. 


commis 
VARIETY. 


- . Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 
To'the brilliant and profligate Lord 

Lyttelton, the following verses were 
sent when he was in his juvenile. years. 
The reader will soon perceive what 
sanguine expectations were entertained 
of this young nobleman by his friends. 
It is to be deeply regretted, that Man- 
hood; did not keep the. promise of 
Youth. 


Epistle - from the Honourable Con- 
stantine, John Phipps, Esq. to the late 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton, addressed to 
him, during the life-time of his Fa- 
ther. 
Sprung, Lyttelton, from noble British blood, 
My sea honour, and life’s greatest 

00 
Thiscourts the rabble with obsequious nod, 


` Or, the mob’s idol, deems himself a god. 


That of the unruly courser seeks a namé, 

And risks his neck, to gain a jockey’s fame: 

Another tells with joy his father’s land, 

Or prunes the curling vine with skilful hand: 

Some love the tented field, the drum, the 
fife, 

The din of arms, the battle’s bloody strife: 

Me other cares, in other climes engage, 

To seek experience from the battle’s rage : 

‘Where ficets meet fleets in deepest conflict 
join’d, 

Where mimic thunders mock the impelling 
wind. 

But, born in greater character to shine, 

And add new lustre to a noble line. 

Be thine the greater part in deep debate, 

With steady councils to uphold the state. 


So thy great Sire, skilled in each noble art, _ 


By virtue rules, by precept guides the heart. 
If his commands submissive you receive, 
Immortal and unblam’d your name shall live. 
O may his labour gain an happy end, 

Make. thee a patr iot good, and constant 
? friend! wus & 


— 
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May heav’n show’r down its choicest bles- 
sings still, 

A Cato’s virtuc, and a Tully’ s skill. 

May’st thou the first of Britain’s Senate 
shine, 

And be thy father’s name surpassed by 
thine! 


Ina new work, written for. the use 
of young persons, Mrs. C.: Smith has 
composed the following, . | 


Beautiful Ode to the Missel Thrush. 


The winter solstice scarce is past, = 
Loud is the wind, and hoarsely sound - 
The mill streams in the swelling blast ; 
And cold and humid is the ground. 

When to the ivy that embowers, 

Some pollard tree, or sheltering rock, 
The troop of timid warb’lers flock, 

And shudd@’ring wait for milder hours 


While thou! the leader of their band, 
Fearless salut’st the op’ning year; 

Nor stay’st till blow the breezes bland, 
That bid the tender leaves appear. 

But, on some tow’ring elm or pine, 
Wavihg elate thy dauntless wing, : 
Thou joy’st thy love notes wild to sing, ` 
Impatient of St. Valentine. 

Oh, herald of the spring! while yet, . 
No harebill scents the woodland lane, 
Nor stare wort fair nor violet 

Braves the bleak gust and driving raiħ. © 
?Tis then, as thro’ the copses rude, 

Some pensive wand’rer sighs along; 

To soothe him with thy cheerful songs 
And tell of Hope and Fortitude ! 


For thee then may the hawthorn bush, 
The elder and the splendid tree, 
With all their various berries blush, 
And the blue sloe abounds for thee. 
For thee, the coral holly glows, 

Its arm’d and glossy leaves among; 
And many a branched oak be hung, 
With thy pellucid misletoes. oy ee 


` Still may.thy nest with lichen Jin’d,, 
Be hidden from the invading jay, . 
Nor truant boy its covert find 
To bear thy callow young away. 9 On 
So thou precursor still of good, : i 
O herald of ápproaching spring, 
Shall to the pensive wand’rer sing, 
Thy song of Hope and TENUE Ei 


The following is a very old gongs, but 
like old wine it has éxquisite spirit. 


| The remonstrance is extremely natural 
-and pleasing, and the: conelusion is 


worthy of every. girl of spirit. 


Where’s my swain so blithe and clever? ': 
Why d’ye leave me all in sorrow, © ` 
Three whole days are gone forever; 
Since you said you’d come to-morrow? 
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If vou lov’d but half as I do, 
You’d been here with looks so bonny; 
Love has flying wings I well know, =~ 
Not.for ling’ring lazy Johnny. 


What can he be now a doing? 
Is he with the lasses Maying? 
He had better here be wooing, 
Than with others fondly playing. s 
Tell me truly where he’s roving, 
That I may no longer sorrow, 
If he’s weary grown of loving, 
Let him tell me so to-morrow. 


Does some fav’rite rival hide thee? 
Let her be the happy creature, 
I'll not plague myself to chide thee, 
Nor dispute with her a feature. 
But I can’t, nor will not tarry, 

Nor will kill myself with sorrow; 
I may lose the time to marty, 

If I wait beyond to-morrow. | 


Think not shepherd, thus to brave me, 
If I'm yours, pray wait no longer, ' 
If you wont another’ll have me, 
I may cool, but not grow fonder. 
If your lovers, girls, forsake ye, 
Whine not in despair and sorrow, 
Blest another Jad may make ve, 
Stay for none beyond to-morrow. 


In a former yolume of the Port 
Folio, we exhibited the beautiful French 
foundation of the following sang, and 
soon followed it up 
translation. The ensuing stanzas pur- 
suc the thought. | 

LE PIPE DE TABAG.. SA 
A much admired French air. 


Why should life in sorrow be spent, 
When pleasure points to the road, 
Wherein each traveller, with content, 
May throw off the pond’rous load; 
And, instead, in ample measure, 
Gather fruits too long left ripe: 
What’s this world without its pleasure? 
What is pleasure but a pipe ? 


See the joviat sailor’s state, 
Mark the soldier’s noble soul, 
What doth heroes renovate? > 
What refines the splendid bowl? 
Is it not Tosacco dear | : 
That from the brow fell grief can wipe? 
Yes, like them, with jolly cheer, - 
I find pleasure in a pipe. 


Some are fond of care and grief, 
Some take pleasure in sad strife, 
Some pursue a false belief; 
Few there are that enjoy life. 
Some delight in envy ever, 
Others avaricious gripe, 
Would you know my greatest pleasure? 
Tis. a glowing social pipe. . .. 


an. American. 
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- The folowing punning verses were 
addressed a few days after her birth, to 
the infant daughter of Sir Thomas 
Pope, the founder of Trinity College, 
Oxford. É f a ; 

Gee this little mistress here; 
Did never sit in Peter’s chair, - 
Nor a triple crown did ‘wear, nl 
And yet she ts a Pope. 
No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold; 
She hardly is a fortnight old, ` i 
. And yet she is a Pope. 
No King her fget did ever kiss, 
Or had from her worse look than this; 
Nor did she ever vainly hope, 
To saint poor mortals with a rope, - 
And yet she is å Pope. 
A female Pope, you say, a second foan, - 
Ah no, she is Pope Innocent, or none. 


In the following little verses the rear 
der will recognize something of the 
gallant style of some of our older po- 
ets. . 

THE TEARS OF BEAUTY. 
Coy Beauty’s blush is passing sweet, 

And sweet the bashful smile she wears; 
But love and admiration meet, — 

In beauty glist’ning through her tears. 
Most sweet the cowslip in its dew$; 

Most sweet the sun thro’ show’rs appears; 
Most sweet the meads, where streamlets 

00Ze ; | 

And sweetest beauty in her tears. 

On earth one objéct is divine; ' 
The heart which sympathy endears;_: 
Tis Beauty’s self at Pity’s shrine, i 

With roses glist’ning thro’ her tears. 


To Readers and. Corresfiondenta. 
The philosophy and practice of “ Hi; 


lario” are derived from the famous f- 
nale of Bickerstaff. 


-Friendship, with thy smile divine, 


Brighten all our features; 
What but friendship, love, and wine, 
Can make us happy creatures? ~ 
Bring the flask, the music bring ; 

Joy shall quickly find us; a 
Drink and dance and laugh and sing, | 
And cast dull care behind us. . _ 
Why the deuce should we be sad, 
While on earth we moulder ?. 

Grave, or gay, or wise, or mad, 
We every day grow older, . 

Then, since time will steal away, 
Spite of all our sorrow; 


Heighten every joy to day, 


Never mind to-morrow. 
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7 SELECT’ POETRY. a ; 
© ` For the Port Folio. Close in his chilling arms embraced, 
THE ASS AND THE STAG. | What pleasures can I hope to taste ? 


i oe What sweet delight in Age’s train? 
Once ona time, no matter when, Spring will return, but ah! in vain.” | 
But ’twas some ages since ; say ten— The Stag, half pitying half, amazed, 
(For asses now more wise appear, Upon his old associate gazed ; 
And deer aflect to herd with deer), “ What! hast thou lost thy wits ?” he cried, 
Once on atime then, it is said, ‘ Or art thou dreaming, open-ey’d? 
An Ass and Stag together fed ; Sing, quotha! was there ever bred 
In bonds of love so closely boynd, In any mortal ass’s head 
‘That seldom were they separate found. So strange a thought! But, no offence— 
The upland lawns when summer dried, . What if we first remove from hence ; 
They ranged the meadows side by side; _ And talk, as erst, of straw and oats, 
And when gaunt famine chased them thence, f of scurvy fare, and mangy coats. 
They overleap’d the garden fence, Of heavy loads, or worse than thosé, 
Dividing without str'fe or coil, Of cruel drivers, and hard blows ? 

Like ministers of state, the spoil, For recollect, my gentle friend,’ 

In that gay season when the Hours, ... | We're thieves, and plunder is our end. 
Spring’ s handmaids, strew the earth with | see! through what parsley we’ve been toil- 

owers, bop in n 

Our pair walk’d forth, and frisk’d and play’d, | And oka fine spinage we are spoiling !. 
And cropt the herbage as they stray’d. ‘ He most of all doth outrage reason, 


"Twas evenjng—stillncss reign’d around, < Who fondly singeth out of season’ 
And dews refresh’d the thirsty ground ; i 


When, homeward browsing, both inhale 
Unusual fragrance from the gale. 
Kt was a garden, compass’d round 
With thorns, (a perfect Indian mound), 
Fhrough which they saw enough within, 
To make a drove of asses sin. _ 
No watchdog—gard’ner—all was hush’d ; 
They bless’d their stars, and in they push’d; 
Fell to with eager haste, and ated a 
Ten cabbages, for one they tasted. 
"And now the Ass (to fullness fed) 
_ Cherish’d strange fancies in his head ; 
_ Qn nature’s carpet idly roll’d, 
By care or prudence uncontrol’d ; 
His pride froth’d. up, his self-conceit, = 
And thus it bubbled forth :—« How sweet, 
Prince of the branching antlers wide, 
Fhe mirth-insptring moments glide! ` 
How grateful are the hours of spring, 
What odours sweet the breezes bring! 
The musky air to joy invites, | 
And drowns the senses in delights. 
Deep ’mid the waving cypress boughs, 
Turtles exchange their amorous vows ; 
~ While, from his rose’s fragrant lips, 
The bird of eve love’s nectar sips. 
Where’er 1 throw my eyes around, 
AH seems to me enchanted ground ; 
And night, while Cynthia’s silvery gleam | . 
Sleeps of the lawn, the grove, the stream, 
Heart-soothing night, for nothing longs, 
But one of my melodious songs, 
To lap the world in bliss, and show 
A perfect paradise below ! 
whe youth’s warm blood shall cease to 
ow, ae 7 x 
And. beauty’s cheek no longer glow; 
When these soft graceful timbs, grown old, | 
Shall feel Time’s fingers, icy cold ; 


_A proverb that, in sense, surpasses 

The brains combined of stags and asses; 
Yet, for I must thy perils trace, 
Sweet bulbul* of the long-ear’d race ! 

Soft soul of harmony ! yet hear ; 

If thou wilt rashly charm our ear, x 
: And with thy warblings, loud and deep, 
'Unseal the leaden eye of sleep; __ 

Roused by thy song, and arm’d with staves, 
‘The gard’ner, and a host of slaves, - 
:To mourning will convert thy strains, 

And make their pastime of thy pains.” 
His nose in scorn the songster rears, 
‘Pricks up. his twinkling. length of ears, 

And proudly thus he shot his bolt : 

:- Thou soulless, senseless, tasteless dolt! 
If, when in vulgar prose Itry ` 

‘My voice, the soul in extacy 

: Will to the pale lip trembling flee, 

And pant and struggle to pet free, 

‘Must not my song: -> l 
. 0O, past pretence! 

‘|. The ear must be deprived of sense,” ` 

-| Rejoin’d the Stag,—<* form’d of dull clay, .. 
The heart that melts not at thy lay! 

But hold, my ardent prayer attend, _ 

Nor yet with songs the welkin rend; .. . 

. | Still the sweet murmur in thy throat, 

Prelusive.of the thrilling note! ssi. 

Nor shrink not up thy nostrils, friend, 

Nor thy fair ample jaws extend ; ; 

' Lest thou repent thee, when too late, 

And moan thy pains, and well-earn’d fate.” 

__Inmatience stung the warbler’s soul, 
Greatly he spurn’d the mean control ; 

And from the verdant turf uprear*d, 

He on his friend contemptuous leerd ; _ 


* The Persian word for Nightingale. 
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Stretch’d his lean neck, and wildly stared, 

His dulcet pitch-pipe then prepared, 

His flaky ears prick’d up withal, 

And stood in posture musical. 

ss Ah!” thought the Stag, <I greatly fear, 

Since he his throat beging to clear, F 

And strains and stares, he will not long 

Deprive us of his-promised-song. aor 

Friendship to safety well may viel” »o 

He said, and nimbly fled the field. 7 
Alone at length, the warbler Ass 

Would every former strain surpass; 

So right he aim’d, so loud he bray’d, 

The torest shook, night seem’d afraid, 

And starting at the well-kaawn sound, — 

The gard’ners from their pallets bound ; 

The scared musician this pursues, - 

That stops him with insidious noose ; i 

Now to a tree behold him tied, | 

Whilst both prepare to. take his, hide. 

But first his cudgel either rears, eran 

And plies his ribs, his nose, his. càrd 

His head converted: to a-jelly, a 

His back confounded with bis: belly ; 

All bruised without, all broke sf aed . 

To leaves they now, convert an Prin p. 

‘Whereon, in characters of gold, 

For all good asses, young and ldi 


t t 
a 


This shórt tho machye tale i is told. ' $ iT, 


eeu, “4 í a7 atd 


ee 


Tb Enittina: À on the 'Stavt-trddles 


Norle movés stich indignatio in my ‘soul, 


Such Hate, buch eti abhorrence, as: thy 


it EERE dori stief fyg 


Ci itrade’ or oon 
In human beings 1 eae ae 
Tiy i igRor, are thou dar’st to, did no aen { 
€ proofs have thunder’d ; rom, the Ame 
shore. 

Behold, behold, yon rows ranged | over rows! 
Of death with | ‘dying linked an | deaths ast 
roes, e et: oraaa EE TER 


Beh d.s single. vietim, of despair i GERT: 
eck to, gasp, the ocean air ; a 


Dragged upon, deck 


Devoid of fear, he hears the tempest rise,— 
pat eee desending “tween the waves, he 
hi 


o OD 


yes 
With saķer Hige ; he thinks his: woes: shalt 
Sunk in deppair he seps her-#till a 


rire we ) 


‘with ie Feima of fetters, ‘who. 


Who amit thim: screws? ‘who the 
soourg ; 


White Ri 
- gurge? Ne 


“bbe ce 


ies p hiid the pirates a cer the 


‘the’ vespel . 


r Lifts his pale visage, 
‘While parting spirits, mingling with tHe lay, 
un a ens wing = Deavecemart, wy 
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| Who, from the mother’s arms, 
rit the clinging 

Tears? It is England,—merciful and mild! 

Most impious race, who brave the watery 
realm . ` 

In oE dae barks, with Murder at the 

elm!. | 

Who trade in tortures, profit draw from pain, 

And even whose mercy is but love of gain! 

Whose human cargoes carefully are pack’t 

‘By rule and square, according to the Act !— 

‘And is that gor e-drenched flag by you w- 
furl’d, 

Champions of right, Reign errant of the 
world ?. 

“ Yes, yes,’ > your Gominons said, a í Let such- 
things be, 

“ If OTHERS rob and pre why not we?” 

In a ies speech sandin the unpraised 

an 

I hear the lash, I hear the fierce command; 

Each guilty nay ten thousand crimes de- 
creed, 

And English mercy said, Let millions bleed! 


The Thanksgiving of Cape Trafalgar 


Upon, the high, yet: genthy rolling wave, 
The floating tomb that heaveaabovethe brave, 
Soft a the gale that late tremendous 
` toari, 


-i | Whelining th ts of the 
Of all thy foreign crimes, froh ‘pole to ole, , mg the wretched remnants o 


o sword, « 
‘And an the ‘cannon’s peaceful, sumpops 
calls | 

The ‘ victof bands, “to móuiiť ‘heir Woideh 

ie walis, ~ 

And fromthe. ramparts, where. ‘their con 
sen rages. fel], i EEA aa of fut 

The mingled: strain of joy and grief jes 

Fast thoy ascen , from. stem to, seen they 


as ‘spréa 
Ahd crowd thé ngies whence the tpt- 
in s sjeg: i jant! 


oe white coked: priest his: opm ban 


; extends,:.{ y i Ss ee 


ished, is, each voice, . attention. leaning 
č 
Then“ fion each prow the ‘ferand’ hosannas 


i 4 
i? 


‘| Float.d’er. the doep, and hover to the shies 
. What barbarous vabe arci authors of his: : 


ae ine a 


“Nae, ` D Ate 


Heaven fills each- heart; yet Home’ 
intride,... i Ma 


And tears of love, celestial joys a, 
‘Thei wounded. man, ‘who hears! the: soaring 


. Strain, 


and fotgets his ab 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE DAY. 
—_— 
BY DAVID DIARY. 
aes 
No. 22. | 
Un caractére bien fade est celui de n’en 
avoir aucun. LABRUYERE. 


To mark the manners, and reform the 
man, ANON. 


hope not, to be reckoned among the 

idle or the malicious aspersers of 
that sex which at least divides with my 
own, all that dignifies as well as all 
that adorns our common nature, if I 
draw from a German writer, for the 
hew entertainment of this day, the pic- 
ture of a certain versatility, which might 
be illustrated with equal success in the 
male as in the female character. Ide- 
sire always to think of woman with that 
favourable sentiment, which, as the 
poet has both archly and prettily sus- 
gested, becomes a woman’s son:—— 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won ; 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be as- 
. sald; 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s 


son i l 
Will sourly leave her till'she has prevail’d ? 


Flavia, who resides in one of the 
smaller cities of Germany, is a rich 
young Widow, the character of whom 
has long beenthe subject of controversy 
among her neighbours. 

During the lifetime of a late `rivy 
counsellor, who was her fel]- ; 
and who was a great adr . 


7 Satine: A wes -' 
ip aa at e- 


fashionable productions of the press, 
Flavia devoted herself, from morn- 
ing till night, to the reading of roman- 
ces, -After his decease, there was ano- 
ther conspicuous personage in the town, 
a doctor of . medicine, who doated on 
balls and entertainments; and Flavia 
threw all her books aside, and gave 
herself up to dress and. dancing. At 


length, the sovereign of the principa- 


lity thought proper to send a reverend 
dean, and truly pious man, to reside in 
this.provincial city. Flavia immediately 
renounced her balls; not to return to 
her romances, but to hold little assem- 
blies at her house; to which none but 


persons religiously disposed were in- 


vited. i 
Upon this sudden and peculiarly re- 
markable chunge, these different opini- 
ons of Flavia were broached, and be- 
came the subjects of endless discussi- 
ons. : : 
The president of the college, who 


was a wit, and a writer in a literary. 


journal, had an expeditious solution 
for the problem; for he maintained 


that Flavia had no character at all, and 


that a poet could make nothing of he.. 
either on the stage, or ina novel ` 

The dean, and his followss, were 
also very earnest in deliyæfng senti- 
ments on this occasion, Flavia, they. 


said, had been a wortdlyfrigaded person; ` 


one who, after ie pee private 


bours by the st’ 


cause of iniquity by appearing at balls, 


. wit | plays, and ee diversions, suitable, 
3 p 


y 


profane writings, 
had afterward openly espoused the 


mpa 


pa = 


ai 
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to the- depraved: taste of unthinking Flavia ;. this man had a better guess 
youth; -bnt that.of late, a happy con-| than all the rest, and. was fortunate 
version had taken place, and that. no- | enough to dive into the truth. 
thing ‘could. ennai the sincerity » of-her| Being, one sunday, in company with 
re tance. . certain of his fellow citizens, and the 
Fhe; whole attention: of the. doctor bookseller introducing the subjectywhich 
was. directed to. the, ahimal system ofj he did by the following ejaculation, ac- 
Flavia,.and by no meang to. the. religi: | companied by a deep. sigh, < The grace 
* ous er moral constitution of her mind | tof. God has wrought miracles upon our 
This lady, : sakd hey has) ruined. her | neighbour, Mrs, Flavia!’ he maintained 
health, m the first instance, by a' too | roundly: to his face, that, on the contra- 
sedentary: life, and too ¢lesé:appllication | ry, the: finger of heaven- had had. ner 
to baoksy and in the seconds: by .a:long | thing to: do in- the.business. A mo- 
run of sleepless nights, through which, j meat after, flatly he. contradicted the 
by. degrees, the whole maisiof her blood | dress: maker,: whe. was.for. constructing 
~ has been: overheated and.thickeneds: a } the, whole: into madnesay, and the shoe- 
slight ‘coprse- of ‘bleedingy..and some | maker, imho, xvepeating his old cam- 
Seltzer: water, in the: spring, Falphtbe | mon-placey all. edy that:« She, did not 
of semicatoher, > cocoe sto! | kaow what shewould-be-ath. 
1: Bach of ‘these pedtoien, ati is plait, ' This lady, said the linen-draper, un- 
had'a sydtenviof his owp; a pérspac- | deratands ‘perfectly. wel, what she is 
‘tite, through the medium of whitch all | aboit; and: if: you, my my.: friends, were 
ee appeared to him oft.ene:\ hue. | not blind, yon. would understand. i it too. 
Aes to the-rest: of. ithe aerate fon- | Pray, tell me, who was the person held 
solidus, om the one: band, of. their-ewn |-in most estimation, in. out.city, during 
short ighte dnegsy dnd. pi ‘onthe | the life-time of: the late. privy-counse]- 
(other; iasdimated-donfilesice im the: plans-.| lor ?—The privy-sounselier, himself 
-ba: 66 shosé:that have! been aneaiiqned, | And, after his death, when the. doctor 
ignch adoptedh one\of the. foregoing .api-.|.camed to reside among-us;- to: -whom did 
WHS dcootdinp ashe was - more or |-we pulliof our bata. with the- greatest 
(ess eorinestedi with thei author, dn-as it. ceremony? F-why noliody but the:doctor. 
apres with some ihterest:@f{ his:own. | Andywher his hasbaesé thought proper 
“The bookbelter, whosbed peckdted a| do'sen aniong us: the dean, who was 
pao » considerable dum byi the lerge'| the then that- made a-gneater- figure in 
vesdevs for spiritual boaks,.with which, |. tho town. thar: the ‘doctor?-—No_ other 
‘Nae thad) sevyet Fiaviay whb-emtitely with } thatrthe Gerb-himsel§-— Very: well ton- 
ithe charol party, tand-felt the diveliast | Iyi: wgigh ; this --cineumstance; as -you 
a ab theountabked-foriasiversion}, >: | ought, aBd: you: bii find: the. matter 
ze Eiwe 1idriésstmakery whasé best ous- ots aft ood tee UN At E 
stomito Flawia: had-beehy. and: who: had |, The: ahole;compant n amaided'; and 
snow rwhollyi dost ‘Hen kustom, supported, she-generel opinion wág,. that. the little 
had feher wenebe yod the.loctdr giving; | linen-drapen, '‘fotwithstanding. his dull 
Lto. whati ha called-nbtiencholy, the mame hoayy look, bail given. a feugexplana- 
2 «oflanaditersi! nere ovir diliw ts tion. joan. opinion- which.: elated, “him 
ul Eeheoshodmaket, whb saffered’ only ' muchland emboldened him: to.pregecd: 
Pee -wasnt ithe modedate-épanion |‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ added he, striking 
presidett,i-and:-only: lamented | the table with his fist, if this dean 
that 69 tharming a'lagdy as Wavia shbujd | should chance ae die, and no person 
Set know ‘aw own Inindy 21 bevlues : | succeed in his office, li gie you my 
“Oniy” one ‘nanoia: thie am d word forit, the’ Yady will ret arhagain to 


quite of ih kiamon stami: ald 4} the doctor, and hisélls ! 
+ nép- ce tades dah ont whe he Circumstances. did net. ¢xactly fall 
‘stot-iipained bis Seht: which aas sh- | out in this manner; but what actually 
turallyepbod, ‘by -thettse of: speetactes | camé “td “pass "Was hot very ‘different 
or glisies s a e A he- kih its: matére -Tbe “prince, who: was 
: Yor shared in any part of the custom of } very -religious sovereign, recalled 


Cd 
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the dean to his court, where he made 
him his confessor; and, shortly after, 
sentare pen tothis obscure city. The 

the regiment, a very person- 
able man, carried his wife, soon after 
his arrival, to sup with Flavia; and 
Flavia returned the compliment at the 
major’s. The major’s wife, when, in 
the dress of an amazon, she mounted 
her horse, was the admiration òf. the 
whole city, for the elegance of her fir 
gure, aa the gracefulness of her car 
riage. Flavia, who was ¢onvinced that 
her own figure and carriage were in no 
wise inferior to those of the major’s 
wife, lost no time in purchasing a horse, 
and was soon stef at the side, of the 


fair stranger,’ dressed ‘also like’. an: 
amazon, in & greci eke sa baad with 


gold. 
This women has no ghatacter at 
alf?’ exclairned the président .of the 


college, as she~pasted ander his | wim- 


dow. 
~- The parish-priest, etenin moai 
siting the ‘sick, pronounced- her- no 
longer in a'state of. graces; <7 i- - 

‘© This isas it should ‘be V: cored the 


‘doctor, tis he sat.at his door; on the op- 


posite side of the wap, smoking his. 
pipe; in the morning: ‘ Fhis: ie:as: it 
s should be ! she observes á better vegi- 
‘men now, and takes ‘the ait. 
t she is in a fair way of recovery !? «: 

` Thus each found in the ‘new otour- 
rénce some thing to strengthon,oratleast 
agree with his own system ; and, what | 
ought to have undeceived them, served 
only to confirm them in their ervor. 
But the linen-draper, yee more; con- 
sidered the subject in its proper point 
of view. Meeting Flavia; neat: ‘tHe 
bleaching-ground, on on ‘horse backs: -arid 
An her military costume; he shook his 
great head, ahd saidy within maisel 
‘ See, : what n cando? 


=) ce 
r 
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POETICAL INQUIRIES. .. 
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THE MOALLAKAT, 
POEM IV.—BY LEBEID, CONTINUED. 


The poem of Lebeid abounds with 
beauties of the highest order; and, 
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though it is possible, that among its six 
companions, there may be others that 


possess a stronger charne for native rear. 
ders, with foreigners, at least, it is this 
that must take undisputed possessacti. of 
the first rank. Others may surpass him 
in popular allusions or. sentiments, in 
favorite descriptions, and even a daring 
energy ; but his genius leads him to the 
tender and the beautiful, and in these 
walks he has in the whole Moaltukat, . 
no rival. 
ing circumstance presents itself to: his 
imagination, and is, ready to his pen. 
‘What exquisite painting have we in his 
address to the ireinams' of the camp, 
andhis narrative: of the departure of 
the tribe! Of. the camp, nought is left 
but the ¢renches, called by Sir William 
Jones. the cannis,' cut round the tents, 
to drain the spot en: which they stand, 
‘and the ccc cones qutth agate they 
are jidieed.. +» - 


Every delicate and interèst- 


-The sound of: striking the tents fsa 


very ‘bedutiful. circumstance: * How 
‘were thy tender. affectiows raised, when 
the'daméets of the tribe departed ; when 


hid therns¢lves in'catriages of cot- 


Qn, ke anteloges hid im their tair; and 
the tontsy as tht x were stuck, gavea 
‘piercing moter ses Surely we thearzaad 
seo this départure.!. o:> 
iy faith, = 
gell covered with awhings-ard carpets, 
‘wid fino-spuh--duttainsi and- ‘picséwed 
:Fembroidered] - 
‘mardon sowe nre: 
heifers-of ‘Eudahj- or ithe: poed rot; Weg- 


gera tenderly gazing. on ‘thoir -ydling. 


EN desig 


“They | wedo: (concealed ‘in: vetitles 


‘veils: i a company ef 
in theny dike wild 


4 


They! hastened: tlidic:!‘camefd, tdlnthe | 


saltry yapowm gradually atole:thém from 
my sight; ‘and they >scemed: otis peas 


through a;vale, wild wish tamanske and 
rough with large stones, like.the valley 
‘of -Beisha.': This fine.: pictare >is! fol- 
ower by’ thei remonstiancee of Lhebeid’s 
‘compatiions against, the, continued in- 
dulgence of a hopeless passion ; but, he, 
resolved to visit hers: Tommer fhe 
‘description of his came. . er 


“It is here, as weli as ip, eve cy plačo ` 


where the manners: oE arios 
‘be drawn, thatthe genlwe.of F Lebeid 
bursts forth with peculiar lustre. win 
the passage just- quoted, he compares 
the females of the. tribe with the roes 


- 
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of Wegera, tenderly gazing on their 
young; and, in his sketch of the valley 
in which the camp had stood, he tells 
us, that there the lerge-eyed wild cows 
lie suckling their young, who will soon 
become a herd on the plain: But, in the 
description of thé camel, we have two 


sand-hills, and to fill them with het 
mournful cries; with cries for her white» 
haired young, who now lies rotled in 
dust, after thé ‘dun wolves, hunters of ` 
the ‘desert, have ‘divided his mangled’ 
limbs, and their feast has not been in- 
terrupted—They met him inthe mo- 


_ length, they form in théir minds a fired 


of the finest pictures, of this class, that 
poetry can show; that of the male and 
female wild ass, in their savage retire- 
ment, and that of the wild-cow, whose 
calf has been devoured. Buffon is ad- 
mired as the biographer of animals, and 
sirely Lebeid is their foet /—* A fe- 
male wild-ass, whose teats are distend- 
ed with milk, while the male, by whom 
she is with foal, is grown lean’ with 
driving his rivals from her, with biting 
and kicking them in his rage. He runs 
with her up the crooked hills, although 
he has been wounded in his battles ;‘but 
her present coyness; compared with 
her late fondness, fills him’ with sur- 


prise. He uscends the sandy hilldcks | 


of Thalbut, and explores its deserted 
top, fearing lest an enemy ‘should lurk 
behind the guide-stones. There they 
remain till the close of the sixth month, 
till the frosty season is past: they sub- 
sist on herbage, ‘without water; their 
time of fasting is long. The thorns of 
the buhma-plant wound their hind-legs ; 
and the’ sultry winds of summer drive 
them violently on their course. At 


resolution of seeking some cool rivtilet, 


atid the’ object of their settled purpose 
_ nekt They alternately 
raise high clditds of dust, with an ex- | 


is nearly attained. 


tended shade. ‘He passes on, but makes 


her. run before him; for such is ‘his ‘ 


usual cotirse, when he fears that she 
will linger behind.: They rush’ over 
the margin of the rivulet ; they divide 
the waters of the full stream.) > 

The lively simplicity of this picttire 
will recommend it to every reader ; ‘itt 
that which follows, ‘are many exeti- 
site touches :— A wild cow, whose calf 
has been devotired by ravénous ’ wild 
béasts, when she ‘had suffered him to 
graze apart, and- reked for his frrotection 


on: the leader óf the herd; a mother: 
with. flat nostrils, who, as -soon as she 


misses her young, ‘ceases not to run 
hastily. round -the vales -between the 


ment of her neglect; they seized him - 


with eagerness ; for, oh! ‘how unerring 
are the arrows of’ death !’ What a col- 
lection of beautiful circumstances fol- 
low :— She passes the night in agony, 
while the rain falls in a continued. 
shower, ahd drenches the tangled groves | 
with a profuse stream. She shelters 
herself under the root ‘of à tree, whose - 
boughs are thick, apart’ ftom the ‘other 
trees, whose fine sounds are shaken by 
her motion: yet ‘the successive drops 
fall on her striped back, while the clouds 
of night veil the light of the stars. Her 
white hair ¢limmers when the ‘darkness 
is just coming on, and sparkles like the 


pearls of a merchant, when he'scattérs - 


them from the string. At léngth, when 
the clouds arè dispersed, she rises’ ear- 
ly, and her hoofs glide or the’ slippery 
ground. Shë grows impatient, ang wild 
with grief; she les frantic ir the pool: 
of Soayetl for seven whole“days,y with- 
their twin sisters, and now she łs m to- 


tal despair: her teats, which were falt 


of milk, ‘are grown flaccid ‘and: dry, 
though they are not worn by suckling 
and weahing her young? ° | 
We may observe the art of the poet, 
in thus heightening the distress of his 
picture by the introduction ‘ofa heavy 
rain, which drives the mother -vith fiat 


nostrils under: the’shelte¥ of'a tree, a 


tree, the ‘poet tells us, grows amot 


others, with a:straight and naked stern,’ 


but one that stands apart, ‘and. ‘has. 


spreating branches. The fine sand at its- 


foot trembles with her-motion. ' But, un-- 


der this-tree; ‘still the rain falle:in ‘suc-~ 


cessive dropson her striped back. Tø tell 
us that her back'is #&réred. is to:enable 
us to see it; ‘had -the'rain fallen'on hef 


back omy; iso péendral a picture weald!: 
The‘horrer 


have affected us but tittle- 
of darkness is supéradted "to that of the 
rain; this is nothing extraordinary ; but 
the judicious poet could not neglect to 


present it to our imagination: we ‘might _ 


have overlooked it. The circumstance 


it 


— 
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that follows none but a rural poet 
could have:thought of delineating; but 
it is a ‘genuine touch:: Her white hair. 
glimmers amid the darkness of the even- 
ing. < At length, when the clouds are 
dispersed, she rises carly.’ ; Every cow 
does this; but what rural.painting! She . 
rises early, 'to scek her young. Yet an- 
other, distressful] .cirgumstance:. amid 
the impatience of. her mind, her hoofs 
slide on the slippery ground... Then, 
the fever :which follows, and. induces 
her to. lie seven. days and nights in the 
pool of Soayed! and, lastly, her teats, 
which are Jaecid and dry, though they 
are not. worn hy, sucking and wegning. 
her young. , The..gaiety.of the strains, 
that follow, and the,.description, of the 
horse, are also among the, disUpguished. 
beauties of this, POEM. otte porary 
. ‘The Mahommedan writers tell.a sto- 
ry. of . Lebeid,, which, deserves, to, -be, 
mentioned here. it. was. a custom, it 
seems, among-the old Arabians, for the 
Most eminent versifiers to hang up some- 
chosen couplets on the; gate of the-tenyy 
ple, -as a‘public challenge to; their „bres. 
thren, who strove toanswer them before. 
the.next meetings at Ocadh. . Now Le- 
beid, who, we are told, had þegn a.vio-, 
lent opposer of. Mahommed, fixed, a 
pec on the gate,- beginning with the 
following distich, in,which he,apparent+ 
ly meant to-neflect on the new. religion: 
Are not all things in, yainy which come 
net from Ged ?.and ;wyll. nota honours 
decays bus those whieh heconfers ?: These: 
lines appeared so sublime, that pope of- 
the, poets ventured ta answer ahem; till 
Mabommed, who. was himself, a pact, 
having: composed. a new chapter, of his: 
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The thanks of mankind are undoubt- 
edly due to the biographer of Cowper, 
for giving us sa much in the language | 
of his author, and so little in his own. 
Adopting a mode of writing sanctioned 
bya respectahle modern. precedent, he 
has, arranged the familiar letters of 
Cowper to his friends ùf the order of 
time in:which they were written, and 
has thus made hijs author sfeak his own 
Riography, .A man must .be blind in- 
deed to the beauties of polite writing, 
who does not. see, at. a single glance, 
how far. the style of Cowper transcends . 
his biographer., Howeyer, all criticism. 
on this subject is foreign from our pre- 
sent purposé,, The reader will observe. 
in ‘these interesting: mempirs-a man. 
constitutionally miserable. ‘i'he;nerves. 
of Cowper were formed dangerously. 
delicate. Those little rubs and vexati- 
‘ons of life, which in an ordinary. man. 
would have .been forgotten .as, soon, as 
felt, deranged the whole. œcpnomy. of a 
system so peculiarly: formed. - Added. 
to this susceptibility, of misery, he. wag. 
afflicted with a melancholy, that overe, 
shadowed his whole life, and sometimes. 
‘brooded .on. his..mind. with Egyptian 
darkness.. It 1s, difficult to. conceive 
the. misery of such, a life protracted te 
a Be eee when another phantom, 
more. terrible still ,was added tø this- 
melancholy , groups, desfendency of sala. 
vation: Characters of, this. kind are, not. 
Alegran (the, second:I think), placedthe | formed for.active life.. All-that,ean he., 
openingnof jt. by the. side of Lebeid’s{ expected from. them is, that in. aistate.. 
poem, who no:sgoner- read it; than; he:} of. seclusion from. the world, quzround-: 
declared. it to. be something divaneypop;} ed only by..a,cirede: aftar few select ; 
fessed bis awn inferiority, tore, his. friends, :in; the midst! of. innocent gwo- 
varses ‘fram, the  gate,, and. .enybnaced.} cations and: amusements, they would. 
the, tedigion. iof. his-rival 3,40 whoma,he | endeavour.te nurse their. diseased, minds: 
was uftenwatds extremely. useful in se- |. inte, tranquillity, and repose. «Hence. 
plying to-the satires of Amrolkaisy who} arose, Cowper’s; passion fop, retizement,,! 
was continitilly attacking the: dgqeérine,} which was .so--inveterate;, that: nothing, 
of.,.Mahommed: the, Asiatics adda: thpt: j, could-.subdue it... The- glitter. apnd de- 
their lawgivenacknowledged, sometime, corations of London: had not fagcinatic 
after; thot.ina heathen. peet had ever f ons fora mind sickiand-sere undet the. 
protkced. a nobler,-distich, than: that.of | pressure of. constitutional -evali : Thè 
Lebeid- just qitoted: -4 at~» ~ l integrity-of his virtue- he kept to-‘the | 
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Jast. Nothing can be amore interesting 
spectacle than to see calm and patient 
- virtue ‘suffering, but not repining, at 
the afflictions of Providence, and await- 
ing the hour of its dissolution, and ma- 
jestic in the midst of its sorrows. The 
brilliancy of Cowper’s character acquir- 
ed new force from surrounding dark- 
pess. For a long period of his life, 
his reason was unable to cope with op- 
ponents so powerful, and the diseases 
of his mind settled into insanity. A 
‘Reverend Divine, in his funeral sermon, 
wantonly exposed a part of his charac- 
ter in these awful moments, which na- 
tural delicacy, a tenderness for the me- 
mory of the deceased, and above alla 
regard to the religion which he. profes- 
sed, should have taught bim to conceal. 
The public have no right to know what 
is done or attempted by any man in his 
hours of insanity, and no one can di- 
vulge it without a shameful dereliction 
of duty. The biographer has drawn a 
benevolent veil over this part of Cow- 
per’s life, and testified by his silence 
his respect to his memory. Whenever 


it comports with the designs of a mys- 


terious and inscrutable Providence to 
deprive a fellow-mortal of his reason, 
we may justly tremble for the integrity 
of our own. A restless night, a mind 
broken by the anxieties of business, 
deep study, sickness or lassitude, the 
most ordinary vicissitude to which hu- 
man nature is liable, frequently con- 
verts the man of brilliant intellect into 
a candidate for Bedlam. Genius is pe- 
culiarly liable to such tremendous at- 
tacks. That rapid and intuitive glance 
of the mind on the subject, and that 
facility of combination which are the 
distinguishing properties of genius, are 
of themselves nearly allied to insanity. 
From this cause perhaps, more than any 


other, men who were regarded by their 
own time and by after agesas prodigies: 


of genius, have paid dearly for the va- 
lue of the boon, and feil martyrs to 
madness. Such a malady calls for the 
tear of compassion, for all the aids that 
charity can lend, and a benevolent con- 
cealment of .its actions. Thus was 
-Cowper afflicted ; he turned his back on 
the kindling glories of the firmament, 
and sontemplated the gloom of his own 


shadow. We shal shortly sce: that his 
page is oppressed by the melancholy of 
his life, to which it is a faithful expo- 
sitor. pa es me 

f —— l 
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There is a ridiculous kind of prude: 
ry in definition, when applied to parti» 
cular objects. Men who bare worn 
away their intellects against the sharp 
corners of a triangle, judge of poetry 
as they would of a mathematical pros 
blem. It is a sufficient answer to afi 
such affectation of precision to say;that 
hoetry appeals to the fiasstons, and te 
therefore incapable of definition. So long 
as the heart is delighted ; so long as the 
reader’s passions. flow in the., same 
chanhel with the author’s; whatever 
rigid pedantry may say in disparage- 
ment, the foetry is good, Nature, in 
the production of the mind, acts. as. she 
does in external creation. Here the eye 
roves over a range of prospect disposed 
‘with mathematical exactness; ‘and there 
It groups together mountains, rivers 
and forests, with a license truly poetic. 
In short, poetry, like the occult forces 
in nature, is best known by the effect. 
The page of Thomson resembles a 
pellucid lake, where the spectator be- 
holds the earth, the sky, and ail the gay 
varieties of creation, reflected in a fair 
and regular proportion. We gaze on 
the multitude of objects there assem- 
bled, with an equanimity of pleasure; 
until some superior thought, like a curl 
upon the surface of the lake, causes the 
mind to swell with joy and admiration. 

Personification of inanimate objetts 
has ever been-a dexterous engine in the 
hands af the poet. The reader will 
observe how Thomson has managed it. 
We contemplate with complacency the 
character of Russia’s illustrious Peter, 
until the last line lifts the mind from 
its serenity into a swell of delight. | 
“ Who greatly spurn’d the slothful pomp of 

— courts; - : 

And roaming every land, in every part, 
(His sceptre laid aside) with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, 
Gather’d the seeds of trade, and useful arts, 
Of civil wisdom, and of martial skill. 
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Charg’d with the. stores of Europe, home he 


Boe , ; as 
Then cities rise amidst thé illumin’d waste ; 
O’er joyless deserts smiles the rural reign ; 
Far distant flood to flood is social joiw’d; 


The astonisk’d Euxine hears the Baltic roar.” 


The endowing one object with the pro- 
perties of another, to which it bears a 
remote and fantastic affinity, forms 
another prerogative of the poet. This 
enables him to give to his subjects new 
properties, not obvious to an ordinary 
eye. How finely has Thomson availed 
himself of this privilege to tell us, that 
the polar regions are uninhabitable ! 
His muse, it seems, is: a 

s Still pressing on beyond Torriea’s lake, 
And Hecla flaming through a waste of snow, 
And farthest Greenland, to the pole itself, 
Where, failing gradual, life itself goes out.” -__ 
Thomson’s muse is usually:too delicate 
for satire ; but'occasionally she assimmes 
a tone of reproof. The clergyman, 


who mixes in riot ahd dissipation, and. 


appropriates to his own enjoyment what 
he -censures' in others, may recognize 
in Thomson’s mirror the. fidelity of the 
original. - Pe oe a 
paunch; | l 
Awtul and deep, a black abyss of drink, 
Outiives-them all; and-from his buried flock 
Retiring, full of rumination sad, > . 
Lements the weakness. of these latter times!” 
It is: well. known that our passions are 
variously affected by our different cir 
cunrstances in life. Whether the heart 
is exhilarated by hope, or depressed by 
despair, confirmed by confidence, or 


* ede a ae Y ame : 
‘Perhaps some doctor, of tremendous 


shaken by doubt, it still obeys the im- | 


palse of accident. The poet must 
therefore: consider the human heart in 
all its relations, and trace the vicissi- 
tudes of passion according to the visisai- 
tude of events. He must accommodate 


dis mind ‘to the situation of his hero, 


and pour out his own passions. through 
the:chammel of another; This. is. what 


is ‘dalled ‘writing’ from: natare.. ‘The | 


reader then goes hand in hand with the 
author, and is amazed to find the. feel- 
ings of his own heart so forcibly expres- 
sed by a stranger. to its sensations. 
Let us now try Thomson by this test.— 
Observe now the night-bewildered man, 
in the. midst of a snow-drift, “ stung 
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with the thoughts of home,” yet fearing 


to proceesl, not knowing what treachery 
lies lurking beneath its deceitful sur- 
face. _ 
“ Then throng the busy shapes into his- 
mind, . . 
Of cover’d pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the power of frost ; 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge 
Smooth’d up with snow, and what is land 
unknown, 
What, water of the yet unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh, or solitary lake, | 
Where oe fresh fountain trom the bottom 
‘ . boils. | | i 
Mix’ with the tender anguish, nature shoots 


Through the wrung bosom of the dying man.” 


The poet has: not left to conjecture 


what the cause of this anguish is; for | 
Nor wife nor children more shall he be- 


- hold, ` ; 
Nor friend, nor sacred home.” >: 


There ‘is certainly some propinquity 


between the following passages from 


Thomson and Gray : 

c In Vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out — 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 


| With tears of artless innocence.” 


s For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, = | 
Or busy houséwife ply her evening care; 
No children ruti to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to 
share.” iy sd 
Let us now reverse this gloomy picture; 
for it is injustice to our bard to sup- 
pose him capable of leaving the heart 
of his reader in a melancholy state. 
Behold now the sheep in the hands of 
the shearer: ^ a l 
His benevolence, on which we have 
commented so much, is again awakened, 
and vents itself in the following beauti- 
ful apostrophe : 
sé How meek ! how patient! the mild crea- 
ture: ties? = > 
What softness in his melancholy face! - 
What dumbcomplaining innocence appears!” 
s Fear not, ye gentle tribes; tis not the 
knife 


OF horrid slaughter that is o’er you wav'd ; 


No, "tis the tender swain’s well-guarded 
` shears, ee fe o, 

Who; having'now to pay his annual care, 

Borrow’d your fleece, to you a cuméberous 


load, | . feat 
Will send you beunding to your hills 3 


Ld 
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Though’ when I lòv’d thee,- thon wert -fair, 
Thou art no longer 80: - 
Those glories all the pfide they wear, - . 
Unto opinion owe.. -> — 
Beauties, like stars, in bornow’d lustre shine, 
And *twas my loye that gave thee thine. 
The flames, which dwell within thine eye, 
- Yo ne’er with mime. expire ; l 
Thy brightest graces fade ang die, . 
, -At once, with my. desire. pig aie 
Love’s fires thus mutual influence return, 
Thine céase to shine when mine 2 burn. 
Then, proud Celinda, hope no more; 
To be impler’d or weao’d; - 
Since by thy acorn thov dost restore 
The wealth mylove bestow'd. —- 
And thy degpis’d disdain too late. shall find 


. . Rer-the Ror Folio:. 


For the following sketch of Stanley, 
an early’ English writer, we' are in- 
debted to the researches of George 
Ellis, Esq. "The specimens of poetry 
that follow, are very honourable to’ the 
talents of the author, ` 07O O 

He was a véry leatned editor of Æs- 
chylus ahd the author of “The History: 
of Philosophy,” and nephew of Sandys, 
the traveller and ag He pursued 
his studies first af home, and afterwards 
in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, under 
the direction of Mr. William: Fairfax, 
son to the celebrated translator of Tasso. | That none are fair, but who are kind. 
Having contmuéd atthe university till | feta 
he had taken the dégree rA M a eee E a 
been admitted to the“same at Oxford, | He, Whose active thoughts disdain 
1640, he then travelled in foreien‘cdun- F , To De eapere to one Miro 


pd 


ė Ee : ‘ “3 And. onid. bnéak hi in e -chaf | PETE 
tries; andon his roeurm-Hived; ditihg ; O angen pai Sy 
part of the civil ward, nthe * Middle } i.e. kim Jeanmm.the art-of me, `- 
Temple. He was the-friend of Shirléy, |... By.new bondage,to he free. 
Sherburne, Hall, and. Suckling." His | What tyrawnic mistress: date =~ 
poems, 1651, 12nfo.‘consist principally | To one beauty love confme?- > > ¢ 
ftr lati ith a fe ivinal 1. Who, unbounded as the air, 
of translations, with a few original com : eRe Te 

ents : : © ‘Atl may court, but none dechne. 
positions,, from whioh the ‘following Why should -we:the heart deny, i 
specimens are borrowed. He married | As many objects-as the eye? © > -> 
when. young, and died in 1678.#, + + | wheresoe’er Lturn er move, l 
” Philips, after commending his. other | . A new passion doth detainees. - 
works, adds that. Stanley was particw- | Those kind beauties, that do love, 
larly «honoured. for his. smooth: air:and hae ose p ba ave noe me: 
gentle. spirit in«poetsy ; which appears |- This ta tears, that nsheë turna mek 
not only in his own. genuine “poems, Soft fresh vireihs. not fall blown. ' 
but also from what he has. se wel trane- | "SVith iheir ponehfal sweetness take me; 
lated out of amcient Geek, and madem | sober matronis, that have known, > ` 
Itahan, Spanish and Trench poets;.as'to | . ‘Long, since, what these prove, awake. me; 
make his own. Jy sai | Here, staid coldness I admire, |, . 
sop aeteg oe “neue , There, the lively active fire. F 
Hena © es | She that doth by skill dispense _ 
, When, dearest Beauty, thou shalt pay * Every favour she bestows; 
Thy faith and my vam hope away, ~~ | Or the Rharmless inocence, l 
e ‘Fo some dull soul that cannot know =- ‘Which no court nor city Knows ; 
The worth of that thou-dost‘bestow: :. | Both alike my seubinflame, + 
Lest with my sighs and tears I:might |. f- That wild beauty, and this tame. 
_- Disturb thy unconfir’d delight, ..., .. | She, that wisely can adorn, 
_ To some dark shade I will retire, — Nature with the wreath of art, 
, And there, forgot by all, expire. | | Or whose rural swects do scorn 
t Thus while the difference thou shall prove, Borrowed helps to take a heart; 
Betwixt a feign’d afd.real love, . The vain care of that’s my. pleasure, 
Whilst he more happy, but less true, - Poverty of this, my treasure.. 
~: Shalt: reap those joys d.do parane: . | ust the wanton and the co 
-į And will those pleasures crowned be, - | SMe with eaural pl cee 

Which faith, which love, design’d for me? | Sh © he i TAP pleasures MOVE ; - 

Then to perhaps thyself will find, oe lee E 
oo ea & a TO goon 5 ind, C -| This because she'll not confess, 

Dee a ee ge a S are oe ae s —— That, not hide her happiness. ` 
* See Laugbain. Wood’s Fasti, I. 284, | She, whose loosely flowing hair, | 
and the Biographia Britannica. ` _ Seatter’d like the beams o’ th’ morn, 
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Playing with the sportive air, 
- Hides the sweets it dath adorn ; 
Captive jn the net restrains me, 
In those golden fetters chains me. 


Nor doth she with power less bright, 
_ My divided heart invade, 
Whose soft tresses spread, like night, 
O’er her shoulders a black hade; 
For the starlight of her eyes, 
Brightly shines through those dark skies. 
Black, or fair, or tall, or low, 
I alike: with all can sport, 
The bold sprightly Thais woo, 
Or the frozen vestal court: 
Every beauty takes my mind, 
Tied to all—to none confin’d, 
——_— 
[Inthe Boston Repertory, a political gazette 
of uncommen merit, we find the folowmg 
- ingenious and satirical article. - From in- 
ternal evidence, we ascribe it to one of 
_ the first orators and statesman in our coun- 
try: a splendid and a sound. character, 
whose industry keeps pace with his ge- 
. nius, and whose mtegrity is not less pure 
. thanhisstyle.} - 


< A man who has travelled in Europe 
will be struck, when he. returns to his 
own country, at the style of our news- 
papers. He will see Bonaparte play 
Emperor with a body-guare of tall gre- 
nadiers of some thousands. He will sce 
a little German prince, who has less 
Jand in his principality than belongs to 
the heirs of the late Mr. Bingham, in 


pur. eastern country, parade it with a 


military establishment, twice as large 
as that of the United States. The King 
of Prussia, with a population little more 
numerous than that of the United States, 
is going to stand the first shock of the 
French, which is always impetuous. 
The American nation is highly civi- 
lized, full of resources, of an enterpris- 


ing spirit, and growing up to greatness 


as rapidly as their own Indian corn. 
There is no country where men are 
produced so fast, or where their labour 
is worth so much, or so much in de- 
mand. Of course, a pair-of hands is a 
part of the public stock, and of the 
stock too that brings in the highest in- 
terest and profit of any. Every male 
child comes itito the world with a purse 
of one hundred guineas in his hand. 
An American returning from France 
or England will be struck, we repeat it, 


J son has soldiers: 


‘not let our people sleep.” 
3 F 
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with the style of our newspapers. For 
instance : A 


« There will certainly be war on the ` 


frontier. next to Mexico. The Spani- 
ards are in force 1500 regular troops, 
chiefly cavalry, and General Wilkinson, 
the commander in chief of our regular 
troops, has advanced to meet them. 
Our army is 300 strong. A reinforce- 
ment of 100 militia is expected from 
the province of Louisiana. Notwith- 
standing the inequality of force, Gen. 
Wilkinson, who thinks a battle inevita- 
ble, hopes to give a good account of the 
enemy! ! !” | . 
In the foregoing, there is no exag- 
geration of the ridiculous tenor of our 
newspaper articles. oo 
Qne would realy think the republick 
of St. Marino were going to war. When 
Roxbury voted not to arm its shipping, 
even Roxbury could have arrayed as 
great an army, and a Commander in 
Chief as high in rank as Gen. Wilkin- 
son.. = . 
The diminutive part we play in the 
great world is unspeakably shameful. 
A nation that we have fondly: heaped 
was born for glory, and destined to play 
a great and conspicuous part on the 
world’s stage, is let down by a coward’s 
reign, below notice. We seem to have 
dropt through a scuttle, and to have dis- 
appeared from off the stage. The | 
world must see cause te think better 
of us before it will honour us with its 
contempt. oe 


Our several play-houses have as 
many candle-snuffers as poor Wilkin- 
and these candle- 
snuffers are sometimes paraded, alas, 
with what danger to liberty ! as soldiers. — 
Massachusetts, with almost 500 town- 
ships, has more constables. The seve- 
ral Statés and Congress can muster 
nearly two thousand legislators, rank 
and file; and dire work they make of it 
for six weeks-every year. - | 

Yet our STANDING ARMY, that 
is less numerous than our gangs of 
counterfeiters, our play-house candle- 
snuffers, our constables, or our legisla- 
tors, has produced a dreadful revolution 
in ouf government, and to this day wil 


ae 
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with his usual’ grace. ' Miss Edg worth 
alludes to this Jewish. fable, very ingeni- 
ously, in her Practical Education. ] 


The’ genius. of the Englishman, i 
Opie, or American, West, might ém- 
body on‘ canvass the following images 
of a reat poet. Scor, in his lay of 
the last Minstrel, a poem of which we 
can never tire, has displayed powers of 
genius, that; not only in ‘the presént, | 
but in the after time, will erisuro nen 
the Poet's anced: aa 3 , 


a7 ggat, eg (EXTRACT, rr arhsted ye 
From Scott’s Lay of the Dart: Minstrel. 


So passed the day ithe evening fet i 
Twat neawthè time of curfew belly a i- 
The air was mild, the wind Was calmu: =; 

The stream was smooth, the dew was balm ; ; 
E’en the rude watchyfien on the tower 
Enjoy’d and hless’d thre javely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret ov’d and blest 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the. hi igh turret, sitting lang, ; 
She wak’d at times the lute’s soft tone; 
Touch’d a wild note, “and: ‘all between, 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns g1 
Her golden hair streamp’d free from ban 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand, °>" nra 
Her blue «ye soaght the west afar: ty tue 3 
For lovers: love'the western star... 6: 2.47: 

Is Yon the stay oer Pesscltryut Feit, #7, o < 
‘That rises slowly tø her ken, > 93° t; 
‘And spreading bread its wayering light, 
Laat its loose tresseg on, the ni 
5, yon red glare the western star’/—— 

tis thé béacon-bläze'of war! | | 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 
From the curiosities of literature. 


` I recollect a pretty story; which, ih 
the Talmud or Gemara, some Rabbi 
has attributed to Solomon. 


| At the foot of the throne ‘stood the 
queen of Sheba; in each hand she held 
a wreath of flowers; the One composed 
of hatural,, the other of artificial flowers. 
Art, in. the lebor of. the mimic wreath, 
bad.. exquisitely emulated the 4ively 
hues, :aad ‘the variegated beauties of 
natiire 3 so: that at the distance: it--was 
held by the queen for the inspection of 
| the king, it was deemed impossible for 
him: to decide, as her question import- 
ed, which was the natural. and which 
the artificial. , The sagacious Salemaon 
semed. posed; yet to be vanquished, 
tho’ in-a trifle, by a trifling woman, 
irritated his pride. The son of David 
~~-he who had written treatises on the 
vegetable productions, “ from the cedar 
tò the hyssop,” to acknowledge: ‘himself 
{autwitted by a woman with shreds of 
| paper and glazed paintings: The honor 
slp epg ie ha Arex, | of the: Liana Paces for diyine 
c could she draw fier ti¢htene 88 ity seeme iminis and bé 
‘For well she'huew the firè'oftdesth! =x whole Jewish court looked solemn. and 
Aid e sight ie blazing’ strong, 9-1) | melancholy. ` At length an expedient 
Ty sin bigh ad. Naag oe . | presented itself to. the king—eards. it 
ies and tiv EF, T sed: p ‘ | must. be cprifessed, worthy of the Natu- 
| € Blast ie d the festal hall,. ° ti. -yal Philosopher. . Observing a cluster 
ind! started forth the Wwattiors H : un 729) lof bees. heyering round a window; he 
Far downward if ‘the’ cautle-yard, ` ‘)-commanded that it. should be opened. 
1:4, was; opened. The bees rushed -into 


“Fall many a terch and cresset- star’ ray 
‘And helms-and-plumesj confua'dly. tossad,. the court, and lighted immediately. on 
‘Lane. of the wreaths, while nat a single 


ejn the blaze half seen, half lasti. ~.. 
` Lone: fixed on the other; the ‘decision 


spear jld disorder h k, 

"Like ee a a fi froze: Taavi AS 

the Sehéeschal, whose ‘diver hain,’ °° | was not then difficult: the learned Rab- 

‘Wid reddened’ by’ the torch’s glate, © ~- Fbi. shook. their heads in rapture, and 
the, baffled Sheba had pne more reason 

to be.astonished at the wisdom of Solo- 


aes ea TE 


Stoot in the midst, with gesture proud, ` 
pri ever! aui mindaten hunk i 
el cAcHyyet! glows. 3 OF Brey oro 
t » | m 
r A ah his | ‘would’ make ‘a ‘pretty poetical 
7 (tale 3 it would yield an elegarit descrip- 
maran a ‘tion; and a pleasing moral; that the bee 
a inpiite ‘Port Pollo.” ni PEER o ‘only rests on thé natural’ Beauties, and 
| {The į genius OPE D Israeli, ‘whe, T -< Oi | never fixes on thé painted flowers, how- 
happy in his recollection, : ahd ‘éver inimitably the colour may be laid 
` his-thamner of telling anecdotes elegant qn on. This applied to the ladies would 
ture, has adorned the “ensuing pagrative: i pre it pungencys "0 


- ? ssh. A ‘ ` } to 


t- m, 
Si FA f a} 
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os For the Port. Folio. . 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


[For the amusement of the general reader, 
as well as for the edification of the gentle- 
pe af the Bar, we delight sometimes to 

elect from the Law Reports of London, 
such cascs, as may excite a smile in the 
countenance of the gravest Judge or Bar- 
Fister. } 


iL 


Middlesex sesaions, Sefzt. 16... 
ASSAULT AND CRIM. ÇON. 


Mrs. Mary Hicerns, w'responsible 
dealer in oysters, muscles, perrywinklee, 
esc. tc. from ‘the: parliews of Carnaby 
Market, was indicted ‘for ‘vidlently as- 
sauiting a female friend, named Eliza- 
beth Bradley. From the. testimony of 
the Prosecutrik it appeared, ‘that the 
Defendant is the wife of a shoe-maker, 
who carries on his leathern operations 
in a room contiguous to the stall of his 
rib; that Mrs. B. who was an acquaint- 
ance of the family, one’day paid them 
a morning visit, either for the ‘purpose 
of tasting Mrs. Higgins’s. oysters, or 
having her shoes heeltapped by her 
friend ‘Crispin. But, ‘as those friendly ` 
meetings are seldom deemed cordial 
without a modicum of gin or anniseed, : 
Just to oil the wheels of afféction, Mrs. : 
Higgins was detached with her pfacket- 
fistol for a pint of Hodgés’s best high 
Jlavoured juniper,” leaving her sfioso 

and her female friend téte-d-tétes but 
on her return with-the reviving elixir, 
what was her astonishment and indig- 
nation ‘to find her sfoso and her friend: 
in a‘situation not to be named! the pin 
bottle flew at their heads in an instant: 

lasts, lafi-sfones, hammers, and pegging 

_ avis, following in quick succession.— 
Mrs. Higgins bristling up with anger, 
waxed exceeding wroth ; and, brandish- 
ing the boot-trees, threatened to close her 
husband’s days, and put an end to her 
fife. 


s¢ Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 


—Crispin, terrified at the vengeance 
of his enraged efiosa, apprehensive of a 
severe leathering, and not liking size- 
stick, with which she threatened to mea- 
sure his head, abandoned his quarters, 
took to his keels and vamped off wìth- 
out ceremony, leaving his frail gossip 


All 


to receive. from Mrs.. Higgins a com- 
plete welting. in; black and blue? from 
which no craft could save her; although 
she sought to conciliate the, ire of Mrs. 


Higgins, by assuring her that, her huş- 


hand was as much to blame as she was. 


_ Mrs. Higgins, satisfied with the am- 


ple damages she had taken of her rival, 
had no notion of proceeding to Doctors’ 
Commons for further revenge; but 
Mrs. Bradley thought’ fit to prosecute 
for the assault. - > >- | 


Mrs. Higgins acknowledged the fact, 


and was of course. subject to a verdict 
of guilty, and fined one shilling. `. 


' For the Port Folio. © . 

_ POLICE. — 
MANSION HOUSE—BEFORE THE - 
oe LORD. MAYOR, 0 


Yesterday thirteen bakers were sum- 


moned before the Lord Mayor, upon.a 
charge of :making.a false return of the 
average price of flour last: week, name- 
ly, at 75s per sack instead of 70s the 
real average, in order to mislead his 
lordship in regulating the assize of 
bread for the week. ` ee 


The deception was discovered by 


comparing the return of the bakers 
with that of the meal-weighers} and 
the Lord Mayor very properly resolved 
to punish the~attempt: -The.. whole 
batch looked quité brown upon the occa- 
sion; and on bein taxed with, their de- 


ception, one. ór two. attempted, to be 


flowery in pleading their excuse, though 


for the most: part, they seemed rather 


mealy-mouthed, Some appeared quite 
eoddened, others affected to rise in their 


consequence; some appeared flat as 
cakes, others fermented with apprehen- 
sion, like yeast ; some looked sovr-as 
alum, and others pale as..deqd. men, at 
the discovery. But the Lord Mayor, 
with a laudable antipathy to all rogues 


jin grain, determined to work ‘these 


gentry, who, full of old leaven, no doubt 
expected to sack a round sum by the 
manceuvre from the industrious poor, 
who are but too frequently ground by 
such exaction. They were évery one 
fined, ahd objiged to “& come down with 
their dust,” at-which thev seemed con- . 
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foundedly ‘crusty. Coftivinced that this 


was not the way to butter their read, 

. they all bolted together ; and, resolving 
to try their hands at malt, since they 
‘were so unlucky in meal, they mizzled off 
to the next beer-house for a soak, deter- 
mined to wet their s sponges, and concert 
some mode of recovering their costs in 
the roils-office, or the college of corn 
doctors in Mark-lane. | 


a: 
VARIETY. eoo 
' Variety i is charming, 
Constancy is not for me; | 
So, ladies, you have warning. — 
` OLD BALLAD. 


v.e: 


. PARODY, | Z 


J Zove that drum’s re-echoing sound, — 
Parading round and-round and round, 
To me it telis of martial deeds, - 
Of tented fields and neighing steeds; _ 
Of British ‘standards wide unfutPd,” 
PT g still a threatening world; 
earts elate, and hands poe, 
The blessings we enjoy to guard. 


I Zove to hear that cheering drum, ` 

Which strikes the pallid Frenchman duit, 

It calls to mind-the glorious blaze ` . 

oi Ea, and of Henr ry’s days; | Oe 
pt conquer’, “Atre’s hei ht, 7 ae 

ren ixparte’s disgravefal fil 

Still may we hear the’ gtadsome. said: t? 

- Tall S bites thé ground: 


„EXTRACT 


“Fromtke uWire. f Switzerland, ” a Poem, 
‘lately published in England: 


- A wanderer of Switzerland, advan- 
‘ced in years, accompanied by,.his wife, 
‘his daughter, and her children, emi- 
grated from their country, in conse- 
‘quence of its subjugation by the French 
in 1793. On their way they stopped at 
the cottage of a Shepherd, ian the 
following dialogue takes place.!.. 


aie on Haas -Jé 


SHEPHERD. Je umandi 

a Wanderer! whither dost thou roam ? 
Weary Wanderer, old ahd greyt |’ 

Wherefore hast thou left thine home,’ “ ; 


ters "In the' sunset of thy day?” Heddr hes 
l WANDERER, . p TO 


` 6 In the auie of my day, y 
~ Stranger Ihave lost hiy home: 
Weary, wandering, old, and gray, ` 
Therefore, therefore, do T roam. 


Nas O'er thy mountaing ‘sunk in blood, 
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t“ Here mine arms a wife enfold, 

_ Fainting in their weak embrace; 

There my daughter’s charms behold, | eat 
Withering in that widqw’d face. , 


èc These their infants, —Oh'! their se; 
Worthy of the race of TELL, 
. -In the battle’s fiercest fire, . 
In his country’s battle—fell ! pe 


‘SHEPHERD. _ : 
e et then, gave thee birth?” 


; ` WÀNDEBER. . 7 ae 
sé Ahi twas’ Switzerland of yore: 
Fas degraded spot of earth, =. «> 


. Thou art Switserland no more! | - 


b i 


Äre thé waves'of ruin hurl’d, ' 
' Like the waters of the flood, 
SENM round a buried’ world.” 


EEES ef 


SHEPHERD.” 


“hooey? 


as Yet will time ‘the delpge 8 tops, 
Then may Switzerland be blest ; 
On St! Gothard’s hoary top =~ 


‘ Shall the "Ark of Freedom rest.” 


aar Peter ag * Q o: ea if ‘>? 
oa a + WANDERER., . 
sf. 4 No !—Irreparably loty o e 
‘On the day that made, ys algxes, . 
| "Freedom's Ark, vear eae fost, . . P 
lowing wayes.” 


ERTER 
Pagani: 
“yoo f 
oe 
“ah, 


A Sr Ed 


_ Founder’d i in ‘the sw 
e sap’ te PE R E EE ae a -= t 


é Welcome, Wanderer, as thou art, 
All my blessings to partake ; | 
Yes, thrice welcome to my heart, 
For thine injur’d coumtty’e`sake. ' 


"e On the western hills afar, OS 
Evening lingers with delight,’ ° ` 
' While she views her fayorite star, i 
y Bright'ning on the brow of might.” 


s 5u y , wy vt an P ASEE PE ba 


nh» INSCRIPTION FOR: A BOWÈR. : 


‘Thou, ‘whom the sacred love of sweet ve- 
pose i (d i 
' From the vexatiolls cares' of! busy life ' 
Hath. won,':-with confidence: approach a 


Bower!. shear wy oy vey oe! oo 


1 Abstracted. from the follies, guilt, and woes, 
j. That oa too. oft the crquded scene of 


4 1 fe 
| Here mays thou Puss the chin, the’ blame- 
“Ness hdury nt hee 


> While’ âripping rooks their. nipi stoses 


vead, P 


| And witha Fantles, sonl-composing s sound, 


Into the yale descendg the oe the rill ; 
And birds their blended song pour thro ’ the 
shades around.’ 
~ UHAFIZ. 


my 


‘fluid; and the whole plain seems; to: 


` things themselves. 
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"Of all the terrible tempests that 
deform the face‘ of nature, and repress 
human’ presumption, the- ‘sandy tem- 
pests of Arabia, once Afftica,' are the 
most terrible, and strike the imagina- 
tion most 'strongly.. -To conceive a 
proper idea of these,’ we: are ‘by no 
means to suppose them ‘resertibling |, 
those whirlwinds., of dust, that we 
sometimes see scattering in our air, and | 
sprinkling their contents upon our 
roads and meadows.: The sand storm. 
of Africa exhibits a very, different ap-. 
pearance. As.the sand, of which ‘the 
whirlwind is- sed, ts excessively. 
fine, and almost. resembles the pasts of- 
water, its motion gesembles: that of ‘a. 


float onward, like a- slow: inundation. 
The body of sand, thys rolling; is deep 
enough to bury houses and palaces in, 
its bosom: ‘travellers, ‘who dre” croésing 
those . extensive deserts, 'pértéive. its 
approach at a distance, ;apd, i in, geñeral 
have time to avoid it, or turn out of its 
way, as it generally extends but to a: 
moderate breadth. - ‘However, ‘when it 
is extremely rapid, or very- „extensive, 
as sometimės is the cast, mo swiftness 
no art can avail ; nothing then rémains, ' 


but to meet death with fortitude, and. 


submit to be buried, alivė with. resig-. 
nation. - ola. . i ee i] i 


` It was the: foult of the philosophers 
of the last age to be more inquisitive: 
after the cayises of things,4 ter the: 
- They seemed to, 
think 'that''a -confession -of 


therefore had a solution: for, every; de-: 


mand. But the present age has Browns | ` 
if not more inquisitive, atleast ‘more ' 


shained of 


modest ; and ngge are nqw.a 
that ‘ignorance: which ebony) cam mak- 
ther remedy nor remove. vows & 


a e vipi a evti 


Wren T'considei) says ‘the! étigive 


Goldsmith, the various, vicissitudes of 


nature; lands swallowed. by, yawning 


earthquakes, ‘er overwhelmed in the: 


deep; rivers and lakes disappearin ar 
dried ’ ‘aay’ S Mmoimntairis' levelled 

plains,  áng plains” swelling “up, ‘hte 
mountains; { ‘cannot help -regarding 
this, earth as a place of very little sta- 


"| Clayda tise thick wi 


: Henotance | 
cancelled their claims to wisdom: they: 


hoot ahi bsnl: ' 


| The croud, and birzi. ànd ‘murmurings, 
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bility ;.as a transient abode of still more 
transitory beipgs, © 0 


ie says. Coletidge, we except Lucreti- 
‘US. sane Es ge I i! me of ; any ‘Latin 


1 VW ee . 


translation. A, faw.of, the odes have 


‘been translated, in a very animated 


manner, by” Watts. “IT have subjoined 
an imitation of, the 1 third ode c ofthe se- 
cong, book a) which, with the exception 
of the first line, is an effusion of ex- ° 
quisite elegance: : än sit I am sensible 
that I haye destroyed the effect of sud- 
dennesa, by, translating jnto, two. stanzas 
what is one in the, abled hom ar 


rhy sfe h’ 


The Soli Breathing 


oman lyre thy 


From;th q ee 
Glitter ste Bie FYE: 
On thy wir ares 
rep 


I ‘Sty ha Me careless sag he ee 
By yon wate fareet" ZOUTI UN a 
In the, forast bollyw paaa DE ou 
Hark |] hear.a,déep’ni gs . 
Wat bate 
See! the harizon bjackens. round,, sie, 
Parent of the soothin Ay ake measure, 
Let me seize t ttéd' string: 
‘Swiftly. ‘flies the ie rer, val 
Headlong. evér on t ie WDE. i 


A aaa 


" PEES even ai is 
-his theme, ¢antalkva little dike.a man 
of thistworkdi. 1 hos 
ee ear roo’ Nye ees 
the w o plain ly scc, 
Kraer ka: A pie hall neer att ' 
e Tiie bery hbnby of all errthit joy ` 
“Noes bf alt miata Hic tobmestveloy) 


And they: methinks dgediwe my ie: 
Whao for it can endure the stings, 


ete YL a ee E 


„Qf: this great hiye the city; oro 
Ah! yet e’er. I descend to thegrave;; 
May 1.@ small. house ; pnd, large garden have ; 
And a few friends, and apaay. books; both 
true, 
” Both wise, and-both delightful too ; 
And, since love neer, will from me fi¢e, 
A mistress moderately, fur, .. |, 
_ And good, as guardian: angels k are, 
Only belov’d, and. loving me. . 


3 


PESTS OF SOCIETY. 


There is nota more intolerable nuis- 
ance, says Mons. Chevreau, than a false 
friend. Nothing more formidable than 
. an opulent scoundrel and an avaricious 
judge. Nothing more disgusting- than 
a dogmatical scholar. -Nothing more 
common than a knavish gamester. No- 
thing more despicable than a Prince 
devoid of truth. And nothing more 
ridiculous than an amorous old woman. 


The grumblers in Mr. Pitt’s day, be- 
cause he taxed Wine, will surely now 
be pleased with his successor Pety 
since he only taxes Srat Beer: : 


. A learned schoolmaster being lately 
interrogated by one of-his scholars ‘with 
respect to the etymology of the 'word 


syntax, replied, after some sage con- | 


_ sideration, that it received its meahing 
from the circumstance of the. enciehts 
having laid a.tax on sin. - z 


: T O ee | 
WRITTEN ON A LOOKING-GLASS. gy 


In me, false Thars, a$ you pass, 

_ _ Your likenégs may be seen; 

Without, all tinsel, paint, and glass, 
All mercury —within. | 


- 


ANECDOTES. 


The late John Palmer, whose father 
was a bill-sticker, and who had occa- 
sionally practised in the same hum- 


ble though hereditary occupation him- 


self, being.one day strutting in the 
Green Room, in a pair of glittering 
buckles, a gentleman who was present 
_ Femarked, that they really. resembled 
diamonds. “ Sir,’ said the actor, with 
some warmth, “ I would have you know 
I never wear any thing except dia- 
monds.”—* I ask your pardon,” replied 
the gentleman, « I remember the time 
when you wore nothing but paste.” 

This produced a loud laugh, which was 
heightened by Jack Bannister jogging 
him on the elbow, and dryly saying, 
« D—n me, Jack, why don’t yuy stick 
him against the. wall 2” : 


When Mr. Wilkes was persecuted 
in the year 1769, and confined in the 
King’s Bench, General C——informed 


the K—g, that many. presents had_been | 


‘his dimtnutiveness. 
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sent to him by his numerous admirers; 
among the rest a gentleman bad sent 
him forty-five hampers of different 
wines; on this his M-—-y punningly 
observed, that it was not a yery friend- 
ly office to hamper him more than he 
was already. B 

A quaker at Bristol was yetharkable 
for never ving a direct answer to any 
question that was put to him. A gen- 
tleman one day laid a considerable wa- 
ger that he would draw-a direct reply 
rom Obadiah to a-question that he 
should put to him. He ‘accordingly 
went, and met the quaker in the 
street. “ Pray, sir,” says he, & is the 
post come in?” “ Dost thee expect any 
letters?” asked the quaker—So the bet 
was lost. 


To Readers and Corréaponitenie: 


“ The verses with the signature of 
Sparta” are elegant in their versi- 
fication, but the principles inculcated 


| in them are most abominably infamaus. 


The author, beyond a doubt, is-a i 
ous jacobin. ` 


This is a fatal te es oa This 


is the “ dead fly in the ointment, which 


f causeth‘the whole to send forth a nau- 


seous savour.” The fairest chaplets of 
the muse cannot adorn the’ detestable 
brow of such a character ; the corrus- 
cations of genius itself. serve only to 
aggravate the horrors of political. de- 
pravity. The radiance of a mind, thus 
perniciously exerted, is. like the glare 
of the falchions of Milton’s .apostate 
troop. 

The sudden blaze far raund umineg—HELL 


Our tify friend need not repine at 
His mind 1s capa- 
cious, though his body is small. 


My lord CuaRENQON tells us, that 
the celebrated John Hales, of Eaton, 
was one of the deast.men in the kingdom, 
and one of the greatest scholars in Eu- 
rofe. 


From ` R.. tho eeoubed us with e 
very curious epitaph | on anAfrican. slave, 
which was inserted in our tenth num- 
ber,-we. Shall be PaPPY, tp hear again. 
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+ For the Port Folio. 
~ ODE TO JEHOVAH. ' 
From the Hebrew of Moses. 

In high Jehovah’s praise, my strain 
Of triumph shall the Chorus lead, __ 

Who plung’d beneath the rolling main, 

. The horsemen with his vaunted steed. 
Dread breaker of our servile chains !- 
By whom'our armin strength remains, - 

The scented algum formis: thy- car: 

_ Gur father’s God, thy name we raise 
Beyond the bounds of mortal praise, 

The chieftain and the Lord of war. 

Far, in the caverns of the deep, 

Their chariots sunk to rise no more, 
And Pharaoh’s. mighty warriors sleep, 
_ Where the Red-sea’s huge monsters roar. 

Plung’d like a rock amid the wave, _ 

5 aoe SET their heads the billows lave, 
own—down the yawnin f the: : 
Dash’d by the high sabia hand 
To pieces, on the pointed sand, . 

That lines the shelving rocks below. 

What lambent lightnings round thee gleam, 
Thy foes in blackening heaps to strew ! 

As o’ér wide fields of stubble’ stream 
The flames, in undulations blue; ` ` 
And lo, the waters of the deep ` 
Swell in one enormous heap, 

Collected at thy nostrils’ breath : 

The bosom of the abyss reveal’d, 


sae a huge chrystal waves, con- 


Yawns hideous as the gate of death. 

“ Swift steeds of É ypt, speed your course, 
** And swift, ye scythed chariots, roll; , 
“ Not Ocean’s bed impedes our force, ` “~” 
** Red vengeance soon shall glut our soul; 
“© Soon shall the sabre sharp embrue -> 


<< Its glimmering edge in gory dew.”— | 


Impatient cried the exulting foe ; 
When, ponderous as a mass of lead, 
They sink, and sudden o’er their head ` 
The bursting waves impetuous flow. — 
But Tov, in whose sublime abode | 
Resistlegs might and mercy dwell, 
Our voices, high o’er every God, 
To thee the lofty lay shall swell.” - . 
Outstretch’d, we saw thy red right-hand, 
‘Fhe earth her séNd jaws ‘expand; °> 
Down, down the gulf, alive, ‘they sink,- 


While we, within the incumbent main, > - 


Beheid the tumbling floods, in vain .. . 
Storm on our narrow pathway’s brink. __ 
But, far as Fame’s shrill notes resound, 

With dire dismey the natiops hear ; 

Old Edom’s sons, in war renown’d, _ 
And Moab’s warriors melt with fear; — 
The petrifying tale disatms - 

The might of Canaan’s countless swarms; 
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Appall’d their heroes sink supine ; 
No mailed bands with thrilling cry 
`The bannered Hebrew host defy, _ 
That moves to conquer Palestine. - 
Nor burning sands our course invade, 
Where nature’s glowing embers lie ; 
But led by THEE, we safely tread 
Beneath the furnace of the sky. 
To fields where fertile olives twine 
Their branches with the clustering vine, 
Soon shalt THOU Jacob’s armies bring, 
‘To plant them, by thy mighty hand, 
Where the proud towers of Salem stasd; 
While Jao reigns their warrior king. 


l i Low in the deep’s unfathomed caves, 


The warrior’s rest, of Mazur’s 


| Save when the surge, that idly raves, - 


. Heaves their cold corses on the sand. ; . 
With courage unappall’d, in vain 
They rush’d within the channel’d main; 

Their heads the billows folded o’er; 
‘While ruov thy chosen host hast led 
Through the green Ocean’s.coral bed, - 
To ancient Edom’s palmy shore. H. 


The memory of the wonderful event which 


| this Hebrew Ode commemorates, according 


to Diodorus, was long preserved by tradi- 
tion among the natives of the, African shore 
of the Red Sea. The ancient Hebrew, or 
rather Arabic names of different mountains 
or passes on the African and Arabian shores 
of that sea are still retained, with little va- 
riation. cae ae : 
RUNIC ODE. 
Lhe. Haunting of .Havardur. 
BY C. LEFTLY, Esq.” 
‘Son'of Angrym, warrior bold, 
Stay thy travel o’er the wold ; 

‘Stop,’ Havardur, stop thy steed ; 
Thy death, thy: bleody death’s decreed: 
She, Caronzon’s lovely maid, . 

. Whom thy wizard wiles betray’d, 
Glides along the darken’d coast, 
A frantic, pale, enshrouded ghost. 
Where the: fisher dries his ret, 
Rebel: waves her body beat ; 
Seduc’d by thee,. she toss’d her form 
To the wild fury of the storm. `- 
_ Know, thou,feeble child of dust, 

‘Odir’s brave, and Odin’s just ; 

From the Golden Hall I come 
To pronounce thy fatal doom ; 
Never shalt thou pass the scull 
Of rich metheglin deep‘and full: 
Late I left the giant throng, 
Yelling loud thy funeral song; 
Imprecating deep and dread ; 
Curses on thy guilty head. 


` 
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Soon with Lok, thy tortur’d soul, 

Must in boiling billows roll ; 

Till the God’s eternal light 

Bursts athwart thy gloom of night; 

Till Surtur gallops from afar, 

To burn this breathing world of war. 
Bold to brave the spear of death, 

Heroes hurry o’er the heath : 

Hasten to the smoking feast— 

Welcome every helmed guest, 

Listen hymns of sweet renown, 

Battles by thy fathers won ; 

Frame thy face in wreathed smiles, 

' Mirth the moodiest mind beguiles.— 
Yet I hover always nigh, | 
Bid thee think,—and bid thee sigh ; 

Yet I goad thy rankling breast ;— 

Never, never, shalt thou rest. 
What avails thy bossy shield? 

What the guare thy gauntlets yield? 

What the morion on thy brow? 

Or the hauberk’s rings below ? 

If to live in anguish fear, 

Danger always threatening near : 

Lift on high thy biting mace, 

See him glaring in thy face ; 

Turn—yet meet him, madd’ning, fly, 

Curse thy coward soul, and die. 
Not upon the field of fight 

Hela seals thy lips in night; 

A brother, of infernal brood, 

Bathes him in thy heart’s hot blood ; 

Twice two hundred vassals bend, 

Hail him as their guardian frend ; 


Mock thee, writhing with the wound, . 


_ Bid thce bite the dusty ground ; 
Leave thee suffering, scorn’d, alone, 
To die unpitied and unknown. l 

Be thy naked carcase strew’d, 
To give the-famish’d eagles food ; 
Sea-mews screaming on the shore, 
Dip.their beaks, and drink thy gore. 
Be thy fiend-fir’d spirit borne, 
Wreck’d upon the fiery tide, 
An age of agony abide. 


But soft, the morning-bell beats one, 
The glow-worm fades; and, see, the sun 


Flashes his torch behind yon hill. 
At night, when wearied nature’s still, 
And horror stalks along the plain, 
Remember—we must meet again. 


THE GAMEKEEPER’S RETURN 
AT NIGHT. 
BY S. E. BRYDGES, ESQ. 
Thro’ the long morning have I toil’d 
O’er heath and lonely weod, 
And cross the dark untrodden glen 
The fearful game pursu’d:. 
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But deeper now the gathermg clouds 
Collect along the sky, 

And faint and weary warm my steps 
Their homeward course. to hie. 


And now the driving mist withdraws 
Her grey and vapoury veil : 

I mark again the sacred tower 
I pass’d in yonder dale. 

A little while, and I shall gain 
Yon hill’s laborious height ; 

And then perhaps my humble cot 
Will cheer my grateful sight. 


Ah now I see the smoke ascend 
From forth the glimmering thatch : 
Now’ my heart beats at every step, 
And now I lift the latch ; 
Now starting from my blazing hearth 
My little children bound, 
And loud with shrill and clamorous joy 
Their happy sire surround. 


world _ i 
Beneath her sabłe vest, 
To sit beside the crackling fire, 
With weary limbs at rest; 
And think on all the labours past, 
That:Morn’s bright hours employ’d, 
While all, that toil and danger seem’d, 
Is now at home enjoy’d. 


The wild and fearful distant scene, 
Lone covert, whistling storm, , 

Seem now in Memory’s mellowing eye 
To wear a softer form ; | 

And while my wand’rings I describe, 
As froths the nut-brown ale, ` 

My'dame and little list’ning tribe ` 
With wonder hear the tale. ° 

Then soft enchanting slumbers calm, 
My heavy eyelids close, 

And on my humble bed I sink. 
To most profound repose ; 

Save, that by fits, the scenes of day 
Come glancing on my sight, 
And, touch’d by Fancy’s magic wand, 


Scem visions of delight- 


eS 


A QUERY ANSWERED. 


« Why, pray, of late do Europe’s kings 
No jester to their courts admit? 


They’re grown such stately solemn things, 


To bear a joke they think not fit. 
But though each court a jester lacks, 

To laugh at monarchs to their faces ; 
Yet all mankind, behind their backs, 

Supply the honest jesters’ places.” 


The Price of the Port Folio is Six-Dollars per annum, to be paid‘in advance. 
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